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PREFACE 


Look at this dedication to Lord Sri Venkatestara I That 
will reiiiiRd you, of the Glory\ and Purpose of His MaBifestation ia,.tMs 
world of sin and exalt you to the region of the blessed and the im- 
mortal, With a salutation to the great Sages Valroiki and Vyasa, the 
work begins and gives an elaborate account of Ramayana^ Mahabharata 
and Purasias, with all their recensions, editions and commentaries. 
The vast expanse of Classical Sanskrit Literature has been arranged on 
the model of standard works on foreign literature. The main classes 
are three, SravyakSvya, Prsyakavya and Sahi|ya, First come the poems 
proper, of two classes, major and minor, (SravyakSvya) — , which is ail 
verse, or all prose or mixed prose and verse with all their minor varie- 
ties, topical and ingenious. Secondly comes the drama (Pi^syakavya) 
in all its technical ramifications and with all motifs temporal, spiritual 
and allegorical. Next is science of poetry (Sahilya) in its widest sense 
embracing rhetoric, dancing, music and erotics. To this is appended 
a chapter on Prosody or metrics (Chaiidas). All topics are introduced 
by an exposition of the rhetorical definitions and theorisations and 
treated from their traceable beginnings, which to some extent are tradi- 
tional and theological; but I would not call them ^ mythical ' implying a 
stigma of falsity and ilction..' .. As. far ■ as' ifw^as in my reach, all that has 
been said about any author or work anyw’here in books, journals or 
papers has- been entered in the references and this will help special 
studies. Dynasties of Kings that ruled in India in different parts 
and at different times have been fully honored by a collation of rele- 
vant notes, epigraphical and arch^elogical, not merely because the kings 
were the fountains of literature, but many ■ of them were themselves 
poets of celebrity. Works known and . unknown, lost and , extant, 
printed and unprinted, catalogued ,and nncatalogued| have all been 
mentioned and in many cases the stray places where they are still avail- 
able in manuscript. Above ail there is the quotation of gems of 
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The Introditction deals with several topics of general interest 
allied to the study of Classical Sanskrit Literature ; such for instance is 
the spiritual origin and aspect of language as envisaged In the \ edas 
and as elaborated by schools of Grammarians, the progress of structu- 
ral and linguistic changes in the expression of the Sanskrit language, 
from Chandas to BhaSa, and the like ; this will assist the study of 
Comparative Philology, of which The Discovery of San sir ii " is acknow- 
ledged to be the origin. Of foremost importance, there is the subject 
of Indian Chronology. India has its well written history and the 
Puranas exhibit that history and chronology. To the devout Hindu 
and to a Hindu who will strive to be honest in the literary and 
historical w^ay, Puranas are not ^ pious frauds.’ In the hands of many 
Orientalists, India has lost (or has been cheated out of) a period of 
10-12 centuries in its political and literary life, by the assumption of a 
faulty Synchronism of Can4ragupta Maurya and Sandracottiis of the 
Greek works and all that can be said against that Anckor-Shif of : 
Indian Chronology ’’ has been said in this Introductloin In the case of 
those early European Orientalists, very eminent and respectable in . 
themselves, this thought of resemblance and historical synchronism was 
at least sincere, for it was very scanty material that they could work 
upon, But for their successors in that heirarchy who are mostly our 
Professors of Indian tiistory/- that have given a longevity and a garb 
of truth to ii by repetition, there is to my mind no excuse or expia- 
tion, if at all it be a confession of neglect and a recognition of India’s 
glorious past in its entire truth. 

The Index of Authors and Works (in Sanskrit) is followed by a 
small supplement (in English) on miscellaneous matters. The Index is 
not merely a means of reference and indication, but embodies correc- 
tions and additions, so as to act as what is usually expressed as 
Errata et Corrigenda et Addenda.” Many authors and works that -i 

could not be mentioned in the body of the work, because they came 
to be known too late, are entered there. The reader will therefore i 
lake the Index as part of the main work and not merely as an easy 
appendix to it. In all, the number of works and authors would be some 
thousands, arranged alphabetically on the plan of Stein^s Index to 
Kashmir Catalogue and Aufrechi’s Catalogus Catalogorum, Recent 
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,■ ,// In the year 1906, 1 publislaed a small 'book, History of Ciassicai 
Sanskrit Literature, Being the iirst' and only work of . its comprehen-" 
Sion, it was well received everywhere in . our Universities, and was quoted 
profusely in the publications of the Universities of the United States of 
America. I was often asked to reprint the book, but conscious of its 
inadequacy I did' not do it, but in' its stead I thought of a comprehen- 
' sive 'work that would .present at a glance : the full vista of Sanskrit, 
literary domain and that in , the light of . past historical researches. 
Even the ardent Pandit knows not the vast . literature that has , been lost 
or lies hidden in the libraries of India, 

But what are your chances of using these libraries ? Manuscripts 
and catalogues now out of print are all/ stored ’ in these receptacles. 
They may be there for years, unthought and untouched, save for 
changes of physical location. The pages may turn red, brown, bine 
and brittle, but they still lie uncut by the hand of any reader. The 
Guardian (Curator, Secretary, Librarian, call them as you please) will 
well watch these receptacles on their pedestals. The guardian will 
applaud your attempt at research and will promise to help it by a loan 
of books on your application, but he is helpless and must soon ex- 
press his regret in reply as rules are against loan/^ If you apply to 
a higher authority for relief, the paper runs through the regular 
channels to the same guardian, and on his report, after a lingering ex^ 
pectation, you get an order (a copy of the prior one) with a difference 
only in the preamble and the subscription. Libraries are meant for 
visitors/^ but most of them do not look in, but look on, ail the more 
so, if a museum or a house of curios is adjacent to the library. And 
these rare books are only rarely wanted and that by a incrasted anti- 
quarian of my ilk. One that comes there does not need the book ; 
one that Is far aw^ay cannot get it, ’ If you do go there, stealing d 
holiday, the key of a particular almirah where your wanted work Is 
kept may be with the guardian who is away elsewhere. What then Is 
a library for ? It is not a Palace of ■Toys' ! Much of this tale was 
true of the Oriental Manuscripts Library of Madras some years ago, 
When I commenced the preparation of 'this work, I am not sure if at 
present the position is better. But I, am aware that not many years ■ 
SLWQ, there was an indictment of the methods of this Library by His 
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I wrote for information to libraries, 1 rarely had a reply, for 
some of these gtiardianS' have'^' no staff, no provision for paper or 
postage/' If I asked, for an extract from any manuscript — say the tirsi 
and last few lines— some institutions demanded copying charges. 1 
applied for a copy, the charges were exorbitant. For instance, for an 
indifferent copy in two quarter sheets of thirty-two aniistubh verses 
(of 32 letters each) I was asked to pay about a rupee and postage. 1 
paid and consoled myself by the thought that this fee went for the 
maintenance of a poor Pandit, and that it was in no w’ay more rapaci- 
ous than the fee charged recently by a Banker for giving an extract of 
a single line from a ledger, viz., Rs. 5 for search, Rs. 5 for copying the 
line, and Rs, 5 for adding a certificate that it was a ‘ true copy and 
these charges are only made according to rules/’ We have to get 
on ‘under the rules/; no one cares to look into these Iniquities, 
Equally so was it with many Professors of Colleges, They would 
have no time to reply and the few that deigned to oblige after reminders 
had very little to say. To trace an author and his allidrs, 1 had in 
many cases to correspond with several persons, and only perseverem:© 
did win it. If the post office could exempt my letters from postage, ll 
would give a different aspect, but alas, not* It is under these atispices 
I began and progressed. But I cannot refrain from expressing that the 
acquisition of the material gathered in this book has l)een too cosiiy 
for an equanimous retrospect and I shall not be far wrong to say that 
each author, save those few that are too well known, cost me on an 
average four annas. I have often felt that it is not an enterprise that a 
prudent householder should have embarked upon, but it was lou iale 
to think of the folly. 

Amidst official work in judicial service, in places disianl from 
metropolis, there was little leisure for a continuous study. A few days 
snatched at intervals during the recesses of summer and other holidays 
were rarely sufficient for visits'of references to libraries scattered all 
over India, After all the work was ready— ready in bulk — aliuui 8 
years ago* It went to print. After a year, it was carried away in the 
current of an estate that vested in the Official Assignee. A request 
and a claim got it out of the muddle. The Press was sold. Delay 
there was, but the printing v/as resumed. 1 fell ill and I raved about 
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After sometiEie,' tike prinling* was takea' op -and slowly moved on. Once 
tke manuscript of a whole chapter wvMch'^- was in the custody of a mana* 
ger^was said to be nGt seni. at-alP-’ — but after all traced as 

‘'mislaid’, after I re-wrote much of it from seamy material gathered 
again from memory. If with all , these mishaps and vicissitudes the 
work took 20 years and more, need I say that the suspense is enough 
to dole dismay to a chronic optimist which 1 presumed thal 1 wfis 

In the preparation of the work, i have had the fiillesi syinpaiuy 
from all Universities (except probably the University of iladnis) and ail 
Local Governments and the Governments of Indian States and the 
Government .of Ceylon. They have been magnanimous and let me 
have their Sanskrit and other publications free as presents and that has 
well nigh contributed to the fullness of the notes, iilerary, eyugraphical 
and archseiogicab To them I am ever thankful. To Sjt. P. R. Ra^via 
Aiyar, the Proprietor of Messrs. P. R. Rama Aiyar ^ Co., Bookseilers, 
Madras, w'ho with his selfless generosity first received this work In his 
Press for love of literary research, I express my fir^i regard. Due to 
tortuous ways divine, his Press changed .hands, but blest was it, that it 
became 'the Press of Sri Venkatesvara Devasihanam, 'Tinipali. At the 
hands of His Holiness Siu' Mahant Frayaga Dossjhi': VaKU of Sri 
Hatheeramjee Mutt, Tirupati, then its Vicharanakartha, i received a 
kindly appreciation ; he directed that the printing part of the w<jrk be 
done free in the Press, a w^ork that has been ineaiii lu he dedicated to 
Srf Yenkatesvara of Tirupati, at w^hose feet mj family does humble 
hereditary service. When the management of the Devasthanam 
assumed by the Committee a|)poiiited by the Local Legislature with its 
Commissioner, BIr. K. Sitahama Redoi, b*a., b.l,, I was allowed to 
have the same concession with certain alterations. It is with this assis* 
lance and the particular interest which the present Commissioner, 
Mr. A. Raxganatha BIuoaliar, b.a., bx-,, ' evinced in speeding up the 
prir.ting, the work is now seeing Its publication. To the Cominiltee and 
the Commissioner, gratitude wdll ever he transcendani In my iiiemury— 
all the more so because , they are . the', custodians of the Wealth and 
'Glory, of Lobb A^exkatesvaraP ■ 

Owing to pressure of Official duties and the anxiety tu see the end 


faults and fioet over the matter aright. In this hope, and what more 
fervent, in the hope that this labour of love will he received with ail 
possible indulgence 1 venture to present these page.s i<i the literary 
world. 


Tirupati Hills, 

TIRUPATI, 

May 1937. 


M. KRISilXAMACllARIAR 
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INTRODUCTION 

simifre frcfit i 

3TPff: 'i^5i?i%'?r5ffwr ^ 53 # 1! 

I. The sacred literature of India, inferior to none in variety 

or extent, is superior to many in nobility of thought, in sanctity of spirit 
and in generality of comprehension. In beauty or prolixity, it can vie 
with any other literature ancient and modern. Despite the various 
impediments to the steady development of the language, despite the 
successive disturbances, internal and external, which India had to 
encounter ever since the dawn of history, she has successfully held up 
to the world her archaic literar}’' map, which meagre outline itself 
favourably compares with the literature of any other nation of the 
globe. The beginnings of her civilization are yet in obscurity. 
Relatively to any other language of the ancient world, the antiquity 
of Sanskrit has an unquestioned priority. Yet such is the marvellous 
continuity ’’ says Max Muller “ between the past and the present of 
India, that in spite of repeated social convulsions, religious reforms 
and foreign invasions, Sanskrit may be said to be still the only language 
that is spoken over the whole extent of the vast country * So says 
M. Ylnternitz : Sanskrit is not a * dead ’ language even to day. 
There are still at the present day a number of Sanskrit periodicals in 
India, and topics of the day are discussed in Sanskrit pamphlets. Also, 
the i\Iahabharata is still today read aloud publicity. To this very day 
poetry is still composed and works written in Sanskrit, and it is the 
language in which Indian scholars converse upon scientific questions^ 
Sanskrit at the least plays the same part in India still, as Latin in the 
Middle Ages in Europe, or as Hebrew with the Jews/'* 

No country except India and no language except the Sanskrit 
can boast of a possession so ancient or venerable. No nation except 
tha Hindus can stand before the world with such a sacred heirloom 'in 
its possession, unapproachable in grandeur and infinitely above all in 

1, Indifi, 78-0. 
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glory. The Vedas stand alone in their solitary splendour^ serving as r 
beacon of divine light for the onward march of humanity/** 

'The sciences of Comparative Pathology and 3lythulogv owe their 
origin to what has been termed the r/lscovery of Sanskrit/* 
the Sanskrit, the antiquity and extent of its literary d* iiint-ntb the 
transparency of its grammatical structure, the coiiiparatively primitive 
state of ancient system and thorough grarninaiiral treatment ft lias 
early received at the hands of native scholars, must ever secure the 
foremost place in the comparative study of Jndo-Arynn rescfnrches/* 

2. A. Weber in his Indian Literature thus summed up his reasons 
for asserting the antiquity of the Vedic Lileraiure : 

In the more ancient parts of the Rigveda-Samhiia, we find the 
Indian race settled on the north-vvestern borders of India, in the 
Punjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on the Ku!,}ha, or A.:?, ///a, in 
Kabul The gradual spread of the race from these seats towards the 
east, beyond the Sarasvati and over Plindusian as far as the Canges, 
can be traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost step 
by step. The writings of the following period, that uf the apu', con- 
sist of accounts of the internal conflicts among the ctmquerors tT 
Hindustan themselves, as, for instance, the I\Iahabharata ; or of the 
farther spread of Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the 
Ramayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate informa- 
tion about India which we have from a Greek source, viz , from Megas- 
thenes, it becomes clear that at the time of this writer the Brahmanfs- 
ing of Hindustan was already completed, while at the time of the 
Periplus (see Lassen, I. AK., ii. 150, n. ; L St. ii. 192) the very suiuhar- 
most point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of the worship 
of the wife of Siva, Vv^hat a series of years, of centuries, must neces- 
sarily have elapsed before this boundless tract of country, Inhabited by 
wild and vigorous tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism. 
And while the claims of the written records of Indian literature to a 
high antiquity— its beginnings may perhaps be traced back even tu the 
time when the Indo- Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa-Aryans 
—are thus indisputably proved by external, geographical testimony, 
the internal evidence in the same direction, which may be gathered from 
their contents, is no less -conclusive. In the songs of Rik, the robust 
spirit of the people gives expression to the feeling of its relation to 
nature, with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity ; the poweis of 

1, Eindv superiority. ISO. 
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nature are worshipped as superior .beings, find their kindly aid liesooglif 
within their several spheres. Beginning with this nature-worship, which 
ever}nYhere recognises only the individual phenomena of nature, and 
these in the first instance superhuman, we trace in Indian literature the 
progress of the Hindu people through almost all the phases ch religious 
development through which the human mind generally has passed. 
The individual . pheno,meiia of nature, which at first Impress the imagi- 
nation as being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different spheres ; and a certain unity is discovered among them. I’hus 
we arrive at a number of divine beings, each exercising supreme sway 
within its particular province, "Whose influence *s in coarse of time 
further extended to the corresponding events of human life, while at 
ihe same time they are endowed with human attributesand organs. The 
number — already considerable— of these natural deities, these regents 
of the powers of nature, is further increased by the addition of abstrac* 
tions, taken from ethical relations ; and to these as to the other deities 
divine powers, personal existence and activity are ascribed. Into this 
multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks at a later stage to 
introduce order, by classifying and co-ordinating them according to 
their principal bearings. The principle followed in this distribution, is, 
like the conception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods w^ho act in the heavens, 
in the air, upon the earth ; and of these the sun, the wind, and fire are 
recognized as the main representatives and rulers respectively. These 
three gradually obtain precedence over all the other gods, who are 
only looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strengthened by these 
classifications, speculation presses on and seeks to establish the relative 
position of these three deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme 
Being. This is accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming 
such a supreme and purely absolute. Being, viz., Brahman (neut), 
to \vh .)m these three in their turn stand in the relation of creatures, of 
creatures, of servants only ; or arbitrarily, according as one or other of 
the three is worshipped as the supreme god. The sun-god seems in 
the first instance to have been promoted to this honour ? the Persa- 
Aryans at ail events retained this standpoint, of course extending it 
still further ; and in the older parts of the Brahmanas also — to which 
rather than to the Samhitas the Avesta is related in respect of age and ■ 
contents — we find the sun-god here and there exalted far above Ihe 
other deities {prasavifa dr^ariam)^ We also find ample traces of this in 
the forms of worship, which so often preserve relics of antiguity^^. '■ 
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as “ Brahman » {masc), he has in theorj' retained this posiiinn, down 
even to the latest times, although in a very colourless manner. Ids 
colleagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of ilseir much more 
direct and sensible influence, by degrees obtained complete possession 

ofthe supreme power, though constantly in runflici with each other 

Iheir worship has passed through a long serle.s „f dilferenl pha.ses and 
U IS evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hindustan, and 
« at the time ofthe Periplus had penetrated, though in a form 
a rea y very corrupt, as far as the soathemmo.st point of the Dekhnn.” 
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grt iT'^ J?f f|!i^2irrs;f^WJT ^rt^rafig; I wrn!3:i#Rf^ qrfsr- 

'^TTf^nfl^rasqff ar et: q3fc[ I 

!?acq: ar^sa^q-' ^2<iq5rOT(c%?rf i <raRq?qa=% Rat srrtqq^T 

lawr: I ? o 1 X I 3Tf^ ^5>qj: q^q^fftf q q^qft 1 3Trq 15qqj: 
J'jnrqsrf^ q 'Sq’Tctqi I 3!T%mrfFl I Sfjq^q 5'# flat i aS flf Id I 
qfqq q^ qqsa'r gqrar: qqr sqqr qtr q^wq^Ri garar: ^Raia rtfga ql 
qaaitql ^Raw fif# l atfar flfiqn^^qtrq s^r^^oiq | sRgfJtq rtasar 
jaar w trcr aqar qrqaw I sraw^rq: aqqqq arr# atqf swrtflarftqrft i 
qt% ? o I vsu q 1 a^: a=ft|«ff t aara I Jpaaffarrfgqfra^ rt^faar aafa I 
kiaa qfcqqq aqfl aaqs:! gaasir i tfa sqraq^r aaar aaita arqaqqf \ 
qwaf qa ! sjqr aiqrq: a^qrrt wat ! aia a^ta: ajj^rfa aaRa arf^arlt 
araa 1 q> qa art qwa: I aq%sra: l % sa# ! aara^aar: l la qarj; ( 
a^ sqafflflarftarfa i qqf arr% a^ra^arrfftar aar% I a^art^ar§:raaRql^- 
fsraafci l aR^f l ant^irr: qafi i ar^antaqa^a siaR; ara&a'iaf 
aR^tft flllfafa I arafMar ar 5|aRRa sar^aaq I 

Dvijendranath Gnba collects some other references : 

a% aaarq aRrfI aai ar qa aasr; l aar ara? arar 

fi% aaarft arM I I tit araararaatfl l aa ^aaa: ea sRift i ft^r 
a«?qar atr a^aamaq^t: i fqar qRarft tRaaa? aqa^Baa qrfJatsi^: 
arawtaafTtr; qRaa agwaaPa arart: ?gaPa 1 a^r aa fta aqrq tar 
aatr a?af safaa^Raa % agRrarrlarra aaara” 1 (irt %% qflr^'t— 
?qUi's) ! 
asT— 

ararfi aif qfttar qaaa ar^ i%af^r a a^rla.- t 
m arfa Rfeir afapa gfra aiat ag^r aai% ii 

ariat lU^vlvq, gral^tl qiRHK«K^K 

sraifq aaRasrartarai:— “ arart: aia: qftitarit qrar^ ana ftiafuar 
a aarflar ggrai qrrt ^ffarR ait laa% l sfr afa^ra raat; i qsaant 
an't a^arfl qaFarfrt afRarf aatarriq 1 araraafa aTaat^qrartfl %r- 
a;wr: i aR; ai^qf arira agar s^af rMft antw: l art a^ arart 
agtf ^araf TfMfl ^rET; l aqfai apaaar §5CR ajtf 5aTatqMi% 1 

ass 'iFts qptRRa^ tRRaqarar: i grarit ar§ia aat, ar I ar^ gsragaf 
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5WE}^% I 51 s?raf|^, »r 

fRr OT ! 2ff frrr^w, ??r fff% sr »T^P74f ! 3% ?!f 

3i srrirou-^ffs^flr^; mmi ^ f 

l”^(f§ I sM^riTf^r ??kr: 3tft_ 

^^^^^ ^iRclii, SFtlU^' SfrC'f?!'?' ^'-'l''?,, 5ff>3^ *: t’l'SS'.ji;, 

%% 'Tf^r%% ^ ?^lU?o-?3 fit I ) i 

ffsirar/t awf^yfrl %a3ffacrram ar^writ 1 m^&t 

'ffl I fsrr--‘%t ^r f^^rrOTf: l f# ^•'■-mBr; ;T3r[q%, 
^iRfFT: 1 Wf ?f?rr f5^Tcr?irrf; i’’ 1 .sfj}' 

^rarq; qa asar (^sifg; era 3Fi!Rrs;f^gffT sfir Ifulf 3i[rf%r:) l 
TOfr:— foirTflar =f j 3;rf% fq^arw ayffr^^rfor firtlf f 

ff^ar^ HtfBfr m^m ) ! 3r% ig-Ffwufq-— “ tt ^r W'^iTtff: 

f«5qj#iu fTOfScftllr qfrffffTRlff: 1 5W f'^qr: 5TO^f: 
ff?r3f: ^^fq^fTS^fTfr: I at fqsr; q;rf% “f»3RTI% a^RRiRTf; I 


^r: fffrar: I tqrq srrfrara; (r%f5TRjfrf fffjRrsr) 
mrfRrt^iirfwarrttarft I a mfir^af tafPR; fq .-” ^cq!, 3?(;f%{ 

^ “ ^fnmr” fft sffte# T afffi— “qa t tar.- f?rt wr^r; 1” 


^^flarfraw la ant: (cu o oi ? )_" ff^aasragsg 
'mr ffr% I” 

^ m amaufq--‘^‘qfr ar>=frlqa afjTr'ra^laar sm?i%frflaf 
awarfl ft^^5qq5RTra fi ^f ^raaraf ar^afl^f arq qq]- arsff%?f srsfaq;^ 

3Rfi% ai art a%qr; sq^j^rq-; atoqtpqi-^sg- 

fiwrit: * * * * ^ 

fUaar^*f:galf-»a^aa%rqfr3t5^f 1% arfarl^- 

ra^frq” (q?Rq ?K^vUo) 1 ar?Rar®fq a%— 

^ ^ itf: 3p=^% iFff% ga ap# 1 % 

rf^fqaaaar ar art arfa^arq 

,. 1, jssp.xvm. ^ ^ ~ ■ 
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3nfs[9W f?r#: !” *irEfr sje^rfar srfj; i 

mi—“ fFl, t TO=Cr sTSiffifr 1” Ig^g-r ‘%?!rwr ” ?fl;i^TrrRfF 

?r#f^frr =5 I cffpf, ‘wgw®- 3if^f?i; 

5rsc[5rr¥ T^W^FF^f: 1 

K'C"' 

ci^tirf5r 5qTW»rf%^ r%f^?cfr:~ 

“ qT'isrfR: trrlsgra; s^rrtr 1 

ra?cirR frr% qTf%r%tff'=f^ ii” fia l 

qs^R\ ?jfr?T ^ R5ic[ flTf iTf'crf 

(^)— “ f^feNfiisrrWr ^wl: r%sr:” afg qq srw 3r?Tra t(rr5TM 

f==?:-=?=^-^5rr: airf^ars^iRTRflqiffi^ tT>f% ^sijq- n 

4. Samskrta, or as now written, Sanskrit, is the iang'uage of the 
Gods, Glrvanai-ani. In this language stand the ancient scriptures of 
Vedic and Puranic religion. The Vedic literature is the most ancient 
record of any people of the world and forms the source of the earliest 
history of the Indo-Aryan race, nay, mankind as a whole. 

“ The Veda has two-fold interest : it belongs to the history of the 
world and to the history c)f India. In the histor\' of the wtmid the 
Veda fills a gap which no literary work in any other languages could 
fill. It carries us back to times of which we have no records anywhere, 
and gives us the very words of a generation of men, of whom other- 
wise we could form but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures 
and inferences. As long' as man continues to take an interest in the 
history of his race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums 
the relics of former ages, the first place in that long row of books 
which contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, will 
belong f-jr ever to the Rtg-r:eda. The world of the Veda is a w’orld by 
itself , and its relation to alt the rest of Sanskrit literature is such, that 
the Veda ought not to receive, but to throw light over the whole his- 
torical development of the Indian mind.” 

The literature of the Vedas is termed Sruti, meaning what has 
been heard, that is, w'hat is not the work of man. 

5. Vedas are eternal initya), beginningless {anadi) and mot made 
by man {apaumeyd) ; (2) they were destroyed in the deluge at the end 
of the last Kalpa, and ( 3 ) that at the beginning of the present Kolpa 
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commencing with the Krfa-jvga of this present Mnhnvagn, the Rishis,* 
through tapas, re-produced in substance if not in f.rm iho ruxie-dilu. 
•vian Vedas which they carried in their memory liy the favuur of fhid. 
This io another expression of '.he historical view (,f niMdern sch'dars, 
like Mr. lilak. They stale that the Vedic i.>r Aryan religion can l)e 
proved to be interglacial, but its ultimate origin .still lost in geologi- 
cal antiquity, that the Arjaan religion and cuUnre were de.Mrx .yed 
during the last glacial period that invaded the Arctic .Iryan home, an<l 
that the Vedic hymns were sung in post-glacial times liy poms, who 
had inherited the knowledge or contends therein of an unV.roken tradi- 
tion from their ante-diluvian fore-fathers. 


On the commencement of Vedic era, opinii'm.s are at the oppu.site 
poles. Tradition takes it to a remote age of miliiuns of years on the 
computation of yugas. 


fn his jit ctic iti tin JddiiSt B, O. 1 liak divides the whole ■ 

period from the commencement of the Postglacial era, ct.rre.sponding 
to the beginning of our Krita Yuga of the present Mnhnyuga to the . 
birth of Buddha in five parts ; — 

“I. 10,000-8,000 B.C. — The destruction of the origined .Arctic 
home by the last Ice Age and the commencement of the po.st-glacial 
period. I 

II. 8,000-5,000 B.C. — The age of the mignttion from the original 1 

home- The survivors of the Aryan race roamed over the northern ! 

parts of Europe and Asia in search of lands suitable for new settle- I 

ments. The Vemol Icquinox was then in the consteilatiim of Punar- 

vasu, and as the Aditti is the presiding deity of Punarvasu, acording 

to the terminology adopted by me in Orion, this ma}' therefore, be 
called the Aditi or the Pre-Orion Period. 

III. 5,000-3,000 B, C. — The Orion Period, when the Vernal 
Equinox was in Orion. Many Vedic Hymns can be traced to the 


Brha44eva{a enumerates woman- seers of the hymns, 

’Tisfr %r i 

flit: I 

t , q’qsf qtfr qrfr =? ?rr-^cff i 

; , «rR%r fn'Iofr to #«it ^ ! 

; X fr%: li 
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early part of tMs period and tiie bards^-of tlie race seem to liave not 
yet forgotten the real import or significance of the . traditloiis of the 
Arctic Home inherited by them. It was -at this time' that , the .first 
attempts to reform the calendar and the sacrifieal system appear to 
' have ' been' systematically made.: . 

IV. 3,060-1,400 B.C. — The 'Krittika Period, when the Vernal 
Equinox was in the Pleiddes. The Aitareya Samhit'a and the Brah* 
manas, wElch begin the series of Nakshalras with the Kjflttikas are 
evidently the productions of this period. The, compilation of the 
hymns into Samhitas also appears to be a work; of .the early part of this 
period. The traditions about the Original Arctic home had grown 
dim by this time and very often misonderstood, making the Vedic 
hymns more unintelligible. The sacrificial system and the numerous 
details thereof found in the Brahmanas seem to have been developed 
during this time. It was at the end of this period that the Vedanga 
Jyotisha was origmaiiy composed or at an}' rate the position of the 
equinoxes mentioned therein observed and ascertained. 

V. 1,400-500 B, C.— The Pre-Buddhistic Period, when the 
Sutras and the Philosophical system made their appearancef^ 

6. The atmosphere of Jmgland and Germany seems decidedly 
unpropilious to the recognition of this great Indian antiquity so 
stubbornly opposed to the Mosaic revelation and its Chronology dearly 
and piously cherished by these Western Orientalists. Strongly 
permeated with the Chronology of the Bible which places the creation 
of the Elarlh itself about 4,004 B.C., European scholars cannot place 
the great separation of the Original Aryan races themselves earlier than 
2,000 B.C., and the first historical entry of the Hindu Aryas into the 
continent of India before 1,500 B.C.” Arthur A. Macdonell, may be said 
to summarise the opinions of these Western Orientalists, when he says : — 

History is the one weak spot in Indian literature. It Is, in fact, 
non* existent. The total lack of the historical sense is so characteristic, 
that the whole course of Sanskrit literature is darkened by the shadow 
of this defect, suffering as it does from the entire absence of exact 
chronology., ...Two causes seem to have combined to bring about this 
remarkable result, In the first place, early India wrote no history^ 
because it never made any. The ancient Indians never went through a 
struggle for life, like Greeks in the Persian and the Romans in the 
Punic wars, such as would have wielded their tribes into a nation, and 
developed political greatness. Secondly, the Brahmans, whose task it 
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would natiirallj have been -to- record '.great deeds, bail early embraced 
tbe doctrine that all action .and .-existence are a positive evil, uiid chuM 
ibrefore have felt blit little Tnclinaiion to cbruiiicle ^rlcal evenig* 
Such being the ease; definite' dates do nrU begin tu appear in 
Indian literary history -till 'about 500 A>D. The chrtuiolngy (if iht. Vftllc 
period is altogether conjecliiral,'' being Iwised eiiilrely c*ii Iriierna! 
evidence. Three main. literary sirala can be clearly di.stingiii>l:ietl In it 
by differences in language '.and style, as well as in religions one! so(*lai 
views. For the development. -of ■ each of these strata a reasonable 
length of time must ■ be - allowed ; but all we can here lin]*e to do Is to 
approximate to the truth by centimes. The lower limit oi the sccom! 
Vedic stratum cannot" however -be fixed later than 500 B.C5, because its 
latest doctrines are pre.suppos-ed by Buddhism, and the dale of the 
death of Buddha has been with a high degree of proimbillty calculated, 
from the recorded dates of the various Buddhist councils, to be 4S0 
B,C, With regard to the commencement of the Tiidic Age, there seems 
to have been a decided tendency amongst Sanskrit schc^ars to place it 
too high, 2,000 B.C. is commonly represented as its starting point. 
Supposing this to be correct, the truly vast perir)d of 1,500 years is 
required to account for a development of language and tin night hardly 
greater than that between Homeric and the Attic age <»f CIreaca. 
Professor Max Muller's earlier estimate of 1,200 B,C., forty years ago, 
appears to be much nearer the mark. A lapse of three centuries, say 
from 1,300-1,000 B.C. , would amply account for the difference i between 
what is oldest and new^est in Vedic hymn poetry. Considering that the 
affinity of the oldest from of the Avesian language with the dialect of 
the Vedas is already so great that, by mere application of phonetic 
laws, whole Avestan stanzas may be translated word for word int«,) Vedic, 
so as to produce verses correct not only in form but in poetic spirit ; 
considering further, that if we know the Avestan language, at as early a 
stage as we know the Vedic, the former would necessarily be almost 
identical with the latter, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
Indian branch must have separated from the Iranian only a very short 
time before the beginnings of Vedic literature, and can therefore have 
hardly entered the North-West of India even as early as early as 1,500 
B.C. All previous estimates of the antiquity of the Vedic period have 
been outdone by the recent theory of Professor Jacobi of Bonn, who 
supposes that period goes back to at least 4,000 B.C. I’his theoiy 
is based on astronomical calculations connected with a change 
in the beginning of the seasons, which Professor Jacobi thinks has 
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taken place since the time of ike , Rigveda, The wkoie estimate Is, 
however, invalidated by the assumption of a doubtful, and even im- 
probable, meaning: in a Vedic wo.rd, which forms the very starting- 
point of the theory.” 

7. The history of the Sanskrit literature divides itself into two 
great ages, Vaidika and Laukika— Sacred and Profane,— Scriptural and 
Classical. The Mahabharata War is the dividing line between the two: 
The Vedic Age may again be divided into several distinct periods, each 
of which for length of years may well compare with that of the entire 
history of many an ancient nation, Chandas Period, 2. Samhi|a 
Period, 3 . Brahmana Period, 4 . Aranyaka Period and 5 . Upanisad 
Period. Each of these periods has a ... distinct literature of its own. vast 
in its extent, and varied in its civilisation, each giving rise to the 
subsequent period under the operation- of great social, political and 
religious causes ; and the philosophical historian of human civilisation 
need not be -a Plindu to think that the A.ncient Arjas of India, have 
preserved the, fullest, the clearest and the truest materials for his work.” 

8* There are four Vedas, ..Rik {^1), Yajur (^^), Sama and 
.'Atharvana and each ' Veda- .has -Samhita (manfra) Brahmana, 

Sutra and Upani^sad. The first ' three ' Vedas are called together as 
Trayl and they are called in Brahmanas also by the name ricas, Samani 
and Yajumsi, or Bhahv^cas, Chandogas and Adhvaryus, The Sutras 
apply the term\chan-das to the Samhitas. Papni uses the terms chan* 
das and BhaSa to distinguish Vedic and non-Vedic Mteraiure. Yajur- 
veda; has,,,, two; Samhitas called Sukia and K|‘sna ; or Vajasaneja and 
ffaittiriya.” - 

The Samhita of the Rk is purely a lyrical collection, forming the 
immediate source of the other three* The next two are made up of 
verses and ritual formula, meant, ...to, be .recited at sacrifices. The 
Atharva Samhita resembles the Rik in that it forms a store of songs, 
devoted to sacrifices mostly in connection with incantations and 
magical charms.” 

9. The Brahmanic period comprehends ^"the fimt establishment of 
the three-fold ceremonial, the composition of the individual Brahmanas 
and the formation of the Charanas. They connect the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacnfidal rite by pointing out on the one 
hand their direct relation, and on the other their symbolical connection 
with each other. Their general nature is marked by masterly grand!*- 
loquence, and antiquarian sincerity. Though in the words of Prof. 
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EggeliEg, these works deserve to be studied as a physician studies the 
twaddle of idiots or the raving of mad men, they lack nui striking 
thoughts, bold expression and logical reasoning. The Brahni-uia.-. of 
the Rik generally refer to the duties of the IT<,.tr ; of the i^aman. to 
those ofUdgatr; of the Yajus, to the actual performance of the sacri' 
fice. They are valuable to us as the earliest records of San.-krii pro«e.” 

10. Sutra literature forms a connecting link fjeuveen the 
Vedic and the classical Sanskrit. ' Sutra ’ means a * siring ’ mid com- 
patibly with this sense, ail works of this style are Hfnhing* Inn uiie un- 
interrupted chain of short sentences linked together in a iimst i.inici<e 
form., ■■ ■ 

Sutras represented a scientific expression of the iraditiuri and din- 
cussion recounted in BrahmaUas. They systematised the source uf the 
rituals and so far as Kalpasutras or Sraiitasuf,ra5 go, they relate 
strictly to sruti or the Vedas. To these siltras have been* added 
Grhyasutras or those that regulate domestic rites. They are partly 
based on srutis and partly on smrtis (unre%'ealed literature). Sutras 
have been the consequence of a national need for concise guide-books 
for ceremonial, and represented a ‘ codification of case-iiw ’ in the 
sphere of sacrifices and ceremonials.* 

11 . Upanisads^ are expressions of philosophical concepts. They 
embody the beginnings and progrers of esoteric Ideas, which had to a 
large extent been mentioned in Aranyakas, writings siipplenientary to 

Bfahmai?asc 

12. A. Weber sums up the direct data attesting’’ the poHleriority 

of the Classical Period thus t — 

(i) Its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic period 
ns entirely closed ; its oldest portions are regularly leased on the 
Vedic literature; the relations of life have now all arrived at a stage 
of development of which in the first period we can onl)' trace tL 
germs and the beginning. 

The distinction between the periods is also by changes in Ian* 
ghage and subject-matter. 

It might be seen that the usefulness of this species of composition was so much 
appreciated that in every branch of learning sutras came to be composed and indeed are 
Bsid to be the most ancient form of the sciences. 

2. The authority of compositions like Upanishads has come to be respected to 
such an extent that in later times, several of that name were brought into being very 
olto Beotaiiau in their tenor. We have « 108 Upanishaas ’ and if not more on various 
topics, for instance, Gathhopanigad on embryology and Manmathopani|ad on erotica. 
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M'rsis as regards Iirngmige /— 

1* The special characteristics in the second period are so signifi- 
cant;, that it appropriately lurntshes the name for - the period, whereas 
the Vedic period receives its designation- from the 'works -x^oinposing iy 

2. Among the various dialects of the diffexent Indo-Arjan tribes, 
a greater unity had l')een established after their emigration into India, 
as the natural result of their intenninging in their new home. The 
gramniaiicai study of the Vedas fixed the frame of the language so that 
the generally recognised BIms/m had arisen. The estrangement of the 
civic language from that of the mass accelerated' by the assimilation of 
the aboriginal races resulted in the formation - of the popular dialects, 
the/nz.^77/^— proceeding from the original by the assimilation 

of consonants and by the curtailment or loss of termination* 

-3. , The phonetic condition of Sanskrit remains cilniost exactly the 
same as that of the earliest Vedic. In the matter of grammatical forms, 
the language shows itself almost stationary. Hardly any new forma-^ 
lions or inflexions make their appearance yet. The most notable of 
these grammatical changes were the disappearance of the subjunctive 
mood and the reduction of a dozen infimlives to a single one. In de- 
clension the change consisted chiefly in the dropping of a number of 
synonymous forms. 

4* The vocabulary of the language has undergone the greatest 
modifications. It has been extended by derivation and composition 
according to recognised types. Numerous words though old seem to 
be new, because they happen by accident not to occur in the Vedic 
literature. ■ Many new' "words have come In through continental borrow- 
ings from, a lower stratum of language, while already existing words 
have undergone great changes of meaning., ■ 

Secoml/j'f as regards the s-uhjeci^'matter : 

1. The Vedic literature handles its various subjects only in their 

details and almost solely in their relation to sacrifice, whereas the 
classical discusses them in their general relations. 

2, In the former a simple and compact prose had gradually been 
developed, but in the latter this form is abandoned and a rhythmic one 
adopted in its stead, which was employed exclusively even for strictly 
scientific exposition, 

'' That difference of metre should form a broad line of demarcation 
between the periods of literature is not at all without analogy in the 
literary history of other nations, particularly in other times. If once a 
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new form of metre begias- to' grow popular bj tiie iafliieiice of a poet 
wbo sacceeds In coilectmg.a scbool of other puots around hlm^ tMs 
new mode of utterance is very apt to supersede the oiiier mc^re ancient 
forms altogether. People'- become ..accnslomed ihe new rhythm 
sometimes to snch a degree, that they lost entirely the lasie f^r their 
old poetry on account of its obsolete measure. Xo poet, therefore, 
who writes for the people,' would think of employing those cikl fashiv)n- 
ed metres; and we find .that early popular poems have had to be 
transfused into modern v-erse in order to make them generall}’ reada!)!© 
once more. 

Now it seems that the regular and contimious Anushlaldi sluka is 
a metre unknown during the Vedic age, and every work written in it 
may at ^ once be put down as post-¥edic. It is no valid objection that 
this epic sloka occurs also in Vedic hymns, that Aniishiuhh ven-es are 
frequently quoted in the Brahmanas, and that in some of the Sutras the 
Anushtubh-sloka occurs intermixed with Trishlubhs, and is used for the 
purpose of recapitulating what had been explained Itefore in prose. 
For it is only the wn/orm employment of that metre which constitutes 
the characteristic mark of a mw period of literature.* 

13. “ The languages of the world have been divided into three 
families, the Ar)-an or Indo-European, the Semitic and the 'Furanian. 
The first comprises the Indian branch, consisting of Sanskrit, I’ali and 
the Prakrits, and the modem vernaculars of Northern India and Ceylon; 
the Iranic branch consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, 
the Pehlevi and the other cognate dialects ; the Hellenic or the Greek 
branch, comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives ; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and cognate 
ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived from Latin, the 
Italian, the P'rench and the old Provencal, the Spanish, the Portugese, 
and the Wallachian ; the Keltic or the language of those Kelts c>r Gauls 
that so often figure in Rdmam History, and distinguished into two 
varieties, the Kymric, now spoken in Wales and in the Province of 
Brittany in France, and the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Sian, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and Ireland; the Lithunian and Slavonic, 
comprising the languages of Lithunia, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the 
Slavonic races generally ; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the 
Scandinavian group, i, e., the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German ij. the old and the present language 
of Germany, and of the Low Ger man, which comprised the old Anglo- 
1, Muir’s OrUkal Bistory, 111* c. i. 
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Saxon and Ibe other languages spoken on ihe 003818 of /Geriiianv, the 
modern . .representatives o.f. which 'are the English, and the dialects 
spoken in HolJand, Friesland, and the North of Germanv. 'I’be second 
femily comprises the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Svriac, the 
Carthaginian, and the cognate and derived languages ; and the thirds 
the Turkish .and the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last 
family, th.e dialects .spoken in Sonthera India. are also to fje inferred. 
The Zend approaches Sanskrit the mosl, .bat the affinities of this kilter 
with Greek, and Latin are also very striking,., and such as to convince 
even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved a greater number 
of ancient forms than any of these langnages,.; hence it Is indlspensaiae 
for purposes of comparative philology/’ 


14. “ India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 

philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the Samhita of 
of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of the dawn of 
linguistic study The Brahmanas of the Vedas which rank nest to the 
Samhitas, and even the Taittiriya Samhita itself, the composition of 
which differs in no particular from its Brahmana, are all full of etymologi- 
cal explanations of words, though often they are fanciful.* One Acharya 
followed another, and they all carefully ob.served the facts of their 
language, and laid down the laws they could discover. They studied 
' and compared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that which was 
f variable, noticed the several changes that words undergo in different 

j circumstances, and by such a process of philological analysis comjileted 

a system of grammar and etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact, 
date we do not know, but who must have flourished several centuries 
before Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words, 

i' ^ 

“Wr fSTffr fiiff 

5tir'5Tr'g?TT|ir%4 Speeoh was once inarticulate and UDaistinguishefl 

(Into its parts). Then the gods said to ladca, * Distinguish our speech into parts/ Ha 
said, * I will ask a gift of you, let Soma be ponced into one cup for me andYayn 
together/ Hence Soma is poured into one cup for Indra and Yayu together. Then 
Indra going into its midst distinguished it. Hence distinct speech is now spoken Tall 
Smh, YI- 4, 7. 

2. The Ait. Brahm. gives the etymology of (HI. 9), of 5 ?rg 5 f (Hi. 23), of 
cTRI (Yll. 13) j the Tait. Samh., of (I. 5,1), of (II. 4,12 and II. 5, 2 
tha Tait. Brahm. of (1. 1,5). 0 (H. 7,18), &c* &c. 
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Tke last of the grammarian- 'Acharjas were Paylnf, Kiiiyajana, and 

Palanjaii. The Prakrit; dialects which sprang frem wvre next 

made the subject of .observatiGii and analysis. The laws ^.f 
change or decay In accordance-'wiih which San>krii v. urd'' becaua Pra- 
krit were discovered -and laid ..down, I’he .^rmskrii and n-n-San>kril 
elements in those Ia.nguages"w.ere disiingui>hed frt»in earh .alicr. 1 Inn 
branch of philology also' was .worked op 'oy a nurisbfr of tiicig ih^aigh 
the writings of one or two only .have come down \n o... 

In this condition Sanskrit philology pris>=etl into the li/tiids* of 
Europeans. The discover}^ 'of Sanskrit rind the Indian irrammaiical 
system at the close of the'' last century led to a loial revf ilntii’iii in the 
.phiiolog.ic.al ideas of Europeans. Bui several (*in^iini>rincf;s had about 
this time prepared Europe for independent thcaight in phii^ligv. and 
Banskrit supplied the ..principles- upon which it bhmnd he I'onducied, 

, and determined the _ current, in which it shemid run. TIii‘ languages 
of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with han:-krit and 
with each other. This led to comparative philoktgy and the classifi- 
cation of languages, and a comparison of the words rind f.<nns in the 
different languages led scholars into the secrets (T the grrmah of 
human speech, and the science language was added to the test of 
existing branches of knowledge.”* 

It has been said by eminent writers that at one time sanskrli was 
the one language spoken all over the w’orld, Stinskrli Is the mother 
of Greek, Latin and German languages and it has no other reialitm to 
them,"’ that Sanskrit is the original source of all the European lan- 
guages of the present days,” and that “ in puint uf fact the Zind is 
derived from the Sanskrit.”® 

15 . Tradition traces the beginnings of the Sanskrit language to the 
fourteen aphorisms or Mahesvara sutras. They are 31 ? ^ CT onwards to 
S ® These sounds, vowel and consonant, emanated from the sound of 
Siva’s damaru (drum) at the time of his dance. To these letters and 
sounds is attached a mystic significance and Nandikesvartt has ex- 
plained their import with all solemnity. As the Karikas of Nandikes- 
vara are rare, they are printed here.® 
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«frf Jw: .11 

JiJTfjiTTar fr?rt^ sff i 

’Trr?P(rl[n?.'3:TOrtj?i li 

m rNt I 

«rrf?rl II 

I SI ? J 1^1 

®r?Rr wm’T! mm°r: | 

r%f^BTr% HfllfilW 3W|qf 3-afJiIir: II 
SI^ER^^rtfoilJTsr: irq>f5r: I 

3TmJT?^rr sirgli it 

5^1115 HIT: ?ip[ II 

%fT ?rr niff fi3: | 

<r=^r^!5fflT?rrq- ?rflr *rar 11 

3i?R Filrsifrfgf sfi^ ^iroiiwaf: 1 
f^R; ?llgqRi iai%iq:rfq;RBr ti 

33Tc^?tT^i^’=®-r Jt?rrirr4ra?[fflr?ra[ I 
'PWfrsif^f^ Jrr|)|5i% ^siRiam: n 
siqu^r m i 

3-5prff (I 

I ^ ^ ^ i 

fiW^fr JTnrt ntff I 

cffiiw sOTffqfialai^ig; || 

ff%f i%*iiR5rfl^i^r ? f%q| I 

q'g^IsiiRIliqJIRlt 1! 

%'3?{T f%=Wi i 

^oiki ns?!# ill: H 




! q W ® I 

tt irlffgf } 

OT%?WR5l%3r^f ^ ft tftrK['a 
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1 q ^ i; ! 

ffwflCfqr'qirarq: il 

s%f.7FtS7ir7i7°q*ijipqw1^ H qf it 

lf.m -4«rof =7 q^ifi qtgs^d i 
?[fW5:il4q 5 qfRn‘^!% If I! 

1 55 OTj 

aRKfllfld «gRirF5iiqRi =7 spRqq 1 
aivfrqa^ig’f sri7q5ROR7rf'>!in;d 11 

1 ST H W 7 JI i 

s^q^rlr sTRiroiqq 1 

sqwtq'idi 3011 Vd 3tHr7R3lq5§f II 

I ?i «r ^1 

qr¥Tt"fl =7 fWsnTftsIIiqf^qRqq: I 
5il^3S wmrqr k 1 
q^oiT f-^fqqiiqr it a i! 

1 q 5 q_I 

q5Sfq^5f%Ri qrqqrg 3q?7^: t 

q5q{^3®ir id Sffcfr If !i 

! 31 f q 3- q ^ I 

miqqqqqqw'f^iiiTsirf^iiq^ l 
i^ptllTf sifqtqqs; 11 

srmrfqqq^ % qqrife^ff icT; l 

qqq qiRqilq qsqq II 

qqfsSiqqofrtq: qiuiRr: qqqrqq: 1 

q'^q^^PfRofnir ^d.-fTqftiq: 11 
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24. Iff [If *Tf ! 

i^rafa f#? jpqp^rrfs-t ii 

25. f?% gorw f^(!4 grr I 

OTSi; irg; il 

26. TOCrsg^sft; 1 

E^rerffR^flRrl i%<!ia¥if: ii 

! f ^1 

27. q^; ar^ ffWigSTffWf.* I 

3i?qRqrqfr fs ^qrrJrfcT 5ngl%?r?[4 il 

ffl err qjrrtqjf aar^ar ii 

1^. “ The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 

two varieties oi the language ; but a third may also, as I shall presenliy 
endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. ( )f these the most ancient 
is that found in the hymns of the Kigveda SamhitS. These were com* 
posed at different times and by different Rishis, and were transmitted 
from father to son in certain families. Thus the third of the 4en collec* 
tions, wliich make Up the SamhitS bears the name of Visvimitra, and 
the hymns contained in it were composed , by the great patriarch and 
his descendants. The seventh is ascribed to Vasish{ha a»d his family, 

The composition of these hymns therefore extended over a long 
period, the language is not the same throughout, and while sometimes 
they present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the sfyle of others' is so antiquated 
that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense .was not 
understood even by the Rishis who flourished in the vei 7 nekf literary 
period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our purposes we may neglect 
these differences and consider the Vedic variety of Sanskrit As one/’ 

17. The history of Sanskrit affords considerabj,e scope for a study 
of the gyowth of language. It presents distinct varielfe^ of iqjeeych which 
are linked together exactly as Modern Rnglish ie.with tjjq An^loiaxoa. 

The mosi ancient form is that composing the teki of tke Rig Veda Sam* 

Mta. Consisting of ten books, it was the wO* 6f different tisMs, preserved ’ 
by oral fiwMtion in their ffimilies. Despfte.&es^lltte- dSsttinctioiis in the 
l^gu^# lif tkf Sik Sawhifta.- to Ji^:^pf^!S|q^>jpurposes ' 
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the Vedic variety of Sanskni as a coaipact clialefL rruiiilneinly, this 
dialect presents some peculiarities of form and osage^ v.hlcli may thus 
be summed up : 

(i) The uomiaative pulural of iiuiiii ciuling in ^ is weii 

as as or the iasirumemal litiiig or 


(ii) The nominative and the vocative dual and phiriii 

in ^ not rarely end ia as f * 

(iii) Ihe mstrumental singular of feinliiliie nouns in f 

sionally formed by lengthening the vcjwel as 


(iv) The locative singular terminaliun is ufien elided «/4: 

(v) The accusative of nouns in ^ are harmed by ordinary 

rules of euphonic combination as or ; and the 
instrttmenlai by affixing W or ^ or I ^F as or 

(vij The dative of the personal pronouns ends in f as of 

(vii) The parasmaipa^a first person plural terminaliun is m 

and of the third person plural ii \ or 

or 51^. 

(viii) The ^ of the atmanepada termination is often dropped m 
5 and instead of there is as 

(ix) In the place of the imperative second person plural, ther# 

are 9, ftJf, and Sig; aj qfegff and 

(x) Eight different foms of the mood signifying condition^ 

are everywhere abundant os 

(xi) Roots are not restricted to particular conjogaliuns and at 

the caprice of the Pdshi the same comes to more than 
one (»lass. 

(xii) The infinitive suffixes are t, 

' , and ; the accusatives of , some noum 

,, , are tr^ted as infinitives governed by m 

^ f ^ ^ Ktf'the ternw^tiQns cFf^ and occur when, combined wilh 
^ * the potential participles 
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deaoled iiy flie suilxes cfl, and as 

3IWf, r%|tn!f and the indeclinable past endb in 
as ; sume forms as ’Tl?Cf are also met with. 

(.’ciii) A variety of verbal derivatives as Svlirf {ha/mtwi^), [l/fi) 
and JigJf {product) are frequent. 

(xiv) A large number of words which have become obsolete or 
lost their significance in later Sanskrit are everywhere 
abundant as crffTpsir, gg and 3HlRr- 

These peculiarities have been noted as the must freijuent and the 
most salient, but many others are mentioned by Panini. '1 he Vedic 
dialect is the first record of the Sanskrit tongue, from which Ijy pro- 
cesses of phonetic decay and natural elision the later language has 
been perfected. 

Here is a specimen of Vedic Sanskrit : 

t iM W ST 1 li 

R. Jir ^ fern rlrCrosrTO' friisf; | m !i 

H, jri:?rr ^wc I 11 

w* % Clffi I qsf j| 

? ^or; | frrgriqiq n 

? r%^Fq^Wr sift I fcfrft qr =q li 

? R. «r ft sqjsirr^^r: wr i sr »i aiftsfar n 
n. ??T i} gsCr ^ fsqr i iqrtifiHn =# il 

, “ These eight verses contain 72 different /af/m- or grammaUeal 

formsj not counting the prepositions as separate paaas. Of these, 19 
have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 have 
changed their significations.’^ 

18. The Brahmanas of the Rk and the Yajus present the seco/td 
stage in the development. Many of the peculiar words have becptiie Ob- 
solete, and the declensions have mostly approached the classical gtam* 
mar. The roots have no indiscriminate conjugation. The subjunctive is 
almost gone out of use. The indeclinable past and the gerun^ 
finitive end in and 3^; ; verbal forms of , all moods and tensfs arp 
seen in abundance. Still there are the touches of the vedic ,reia.tjoa- 
ship and archaisms are not rare : — : 

■■ ' V mqo'*! 

(i) Some feminine nouns have common forms L for the; dafire 
■ - , ahd'the genitive, jla'jMfiiT .it 
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(ii) The ^ of ibe third person is ofieii dropped *i> lief* ire, /u 

(iii) Some of the aorist forms du nc4, fulknv the rules of F;lrii!iij 

(iv) Some atiquated words occur as {a ska/fj f%glf (rf/mij 

(prosperous)^ 

The Aitereya Brahmai?a quotes some which are obviously 

more archaic than the rest of the work. Xohviihslancliog these irregii* 
larities, the Brahmarias are ** the !)esi represenlatives extaiU of the 
irerbal portion of that language of which Fanlni writes the grammar, 
though he did not mean these when he spoke of the MtiilfiT T'ii« 
gradual and perhaps rapid progress in the s}’mmeiry and simplicity of 
the language had still to be accelerated by the work of iater atithow 
and their writings furnish an ample iliosiraiitju of iho next stage of 
linguistic development. ^ 

19 . Yaska's Nirukta forms the inlermedlate link between the 
Vedic and the non-Vedic literature. It is not devtn'd tT archaic expras* 
sibn, for we meet with such phrases ns {unuHc ti) ka<h) 

aad (i/tzvsM 7L<iiA sopen'igii/j). But we have no clue to the 

dawn of a change of style from simplicity to complexity. To the same 
period in the history of Sanskrit belong.s Panini. Hi.s Ai;iii4^y^yi is 
based on the grammar of the Ma-W. No language has survived to ns 
that literally represents Pgnini's standard of dialect. Perhaps the later 
Brahmapas are the only best representatives. At any rat® there is no 
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Inaccuracies, but i^y Kafyiiyaiia’s time ih© ianguag© iiad progressed 
and necessitated fresh appeudL^ or erratum in Paniiifs grammatical 
treatise. 'Fbe period tjf interveiiifon must have been stilBtientlj long to 
allow old graininalir*ai hums to become obsolete and even incorrect 
and words and their meanings to become antiquated and even uattftder- 
sfandable. 


2!. Pafanjali discusses the change and progress of the languagei 
in the sastraic form a dialogue between an ohjeclor and a mover 

ihuS'.:. ■ 

... 

1 5r“Ecr a^isTf— 3 ;^, I 

?r5s[Ri ^ fi?ra'}ff!?gtfr sffsjft ?rw«R?f: l 

f? crif T tfcf t ?fg, frr% ^rr* 

#ii, hRi =^r!T2fEr§fl t JTfrarf 

(!#(f sspatf srirpRr f fcT nwra'i’i?-: p'r.- ? 

ta(5; I fi'crifa srip sjt: 5frwf^^: 5rr%«Trgf^5:wfi i aiup:r 

fff:, ^ftf%iJr5^-r ffer l Hf5rrcf[?f-T: iffss.Rf Ji%ji 

?rf|: I n 5#rsOTt%fqp)r ? l 

, , i 5#^' 

,.j. 

5Jf$sp?Rr fr% i 

ffg pfrl ! - . ^ .j 

3P=WffSt ^ 1 %, I i, ■ ;r,, - 

%5tr^ I ' * . 

3R?r5FStB fr% %cj[ ff§r ? , , ,, ’ 

^■Sf iusspr^TTfi?; I ®s?r! 1 . , ; r ^ \ 

^ SERS^MRSlf Jrp?r% tl i.iif: ' ;ili*.;/’ 

3W#t: nsdTnJ^Tf^igi: t '■ •■■'>••'; 

<w%f is*!rwt I ffi ? l 

m p #fr; ; fAW - 1 p pe^ct fT% 1 
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^ ^ 1 sirf'IffriJsrf’ir '4R toi 

sjrilr'iTrgf^sFEra i 

^ i^Tg> I 

w-^\: ^Jsrici^sfq r^zif^ \ 

•T ? 

■q?!: %^T t 

JT?Fi; 5fSc[^ 5F}RR«r??: 1 

mtm wdr, w =Erf^fU eiut; 3|5 tt rrj. 

?5cW*‘-wtsrat:, OTiF^:,i?Ki%r^wr =f!fr-5, 

5!%J1{1raq: 1 iraR?^ 5fS^?3 SF^R- 
R5[?PR5^5F?I fP^fSIjTiir ff?[ FTffiWIPT^ I 

qcfft?fsrrf^tr5f% ^rscF^r 3w aw !F5# i 

atrwr I ^r^fairfa^pwr wrfwfr w^fa f%fr?: %Rr€t wwa m 1 

5?r% ?|f%: 5fua*i% siRflWRrar aisfa i ^tfasiaf^ nr%, 

^fiiCrRi 1 

>( waaissr^wj: si/iifrar: wtial C5# ! « f 

k\ I anwr ‘‘ a'aruilagt^r, ?iCr ^wcfr a???, =1% af: 5^ asr m, 
sfwr as^aa stw a^ara; ” fi t^ 

PuRV. I There exist (some) words whit'ii are not wsed ; 

for instance, ^^5 (These are forms of the second person 

plural of the Perfect*) 

The Stddhantinf or the principal teacher, who advocates the 

doctrine that is finally laid down asks : — 

Sid. What if they are not used? 

PtJRV. You determine the grammatical correctness of m’ords from 
their being used. Those then that are not now used are not gramma- 
lically correct. 

Sid. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, vix,, that 
words exist which are- not used. If they exist they cannot be not used ; 
if not used, they cannot, exist. To say that they exist and are not used 

1 . Mahabhasya, (Hirnayasagara EdUion], Voi, I, pages C2-65. 
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is iiicoEsisteBt. Yon yourself use them (utter llieni) aEd say (in tlie 
very brealli) lliere are words wMch are not used. What other worthy 
like yourself wtiiild you have to use Ibem in order that they might be 
considered correct ? (lit. \\'hat other person like yourself is correct or 
is an authority in the use of words). 

Pl'rv. This is not inconsistent, I say they exist, since those 
who lmf)W the Bastra teach their formation by [laying down] rules, 
and 1 say they ore not used, because they are not used by people. 
Now with regard to [your remark] What other worthy, 

[when I say they are not used] I do not mean that they tie not used 
by me. 

Sid. Whal then? 

PuRV. Not used by people. 

Sid. Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

PuRT. Yes, I am o/ia, but am not ih people. 

Sid. (Vart. %?rfl If you object that 

they are not used, it will iicU do (the objection is not valid), 

PcR¥. . Why not ? 

Sid. Because words are used to designate things. The things do 
exist which these words are used to designate. (Therefore the words 
must be used l>y somei.)c»dy. If the things exist, the words thtii denote 
them must exist), 

PIJRV, (Van. {U does not follow,) 1 heir 

non-use is what one can reasonably infer. 

Sid, ,;Whj? ... , , 

PcRV. Because they (people) use other words to designate the 
things expresed by these words ; for instance, ^ f55f^B in the 
sense of OT ; ^ sense of ^ sense 

of ^ f5 in the sense of * (We hare see participles had 

come to 1)6 used for verbs of the Perfect Tense). 

Sid. (Varl, Evan if these words are not used^ 

they should be essentially taught by rules just as long sacrificial 
sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial sessions are such as last 
for a hundred years and for a thousand years. In modern times none 
whatever holds them, but the writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, 
simply because [to learn] what has been handed down by tradition 
from the Rishis is religiously meritorious. And moreover (Vart* 
^F^), all these words are usedin.othar places. 

D ... _ . . 
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PuRY, — They are. not fotind used, 

Sid.— A n endeavour should be .made to find them. Wide locked is 
the range over which words are used ; the earth wiih its seven ci.mtiiienls, 
•the three worlds, the,four ¥edas 'with their angas ur dependent treatises 
and the mystic portions, in their various recensions, the ime hiincireci 
branches, of the .Adhvaryu (Yajur-Veda), the Sama-Veda with its th*a.is- 
and modes, the Bahvrichya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Aihar-^ 
va^a Veda with nine,. Vakovakya., Epics, the FiirrinriS, and 31edicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Wiihoul m ari:hing this 
extent of the use of words, to say that words are not used is simpk 
rashness.. ■ In this wide, extent of the use of words, certain weirds appear 
restricted to certain senses in certain places. Thus, is used in ihe 
sence of motion among the Kambojas ; the Aryas use it in the derived 
from of is used among the Surashtras? among the 

eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only W S'jpf 
used in the sense of ‘cutting* among the easterns amrmg the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are also 
seen used. 

PuRT.—Where ? 

SiD.~In the Veda. Thus, Wf |1 

m: m I sfirr*?; t 

[“ We here see that the objector says that certain words or fonns are 
not used by people, and therefore they should not be taught or learm. 
The instances that he gives are forms of the perfect to some rtjois and 
observes that the sense of these forms is expressed Ijy using other 
words which are perfect participles of these roots. These statements 
are not denied by the Siddhanti, but he does not allow that the forms 
should not be taught on that account. Though not used, they should 
be taught and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent 
thereon, just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, which are 
never held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be current in some other country, continent, or 
word, or they must have been used somewhere in the vast literature of 
the language. As regards the particular instances, two of them are 
shown to be used in the Vedas, It thus follows (hat in the time of 
Katyayana and Patanjali, such verbal forms had become obsolete, and 
participles were used in: their place. But it must have been far other- 
wise in the time of PaDini, He gives minute rules for constructinng the 
innumerable forms of the Sanskrit verb.”] 
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■ ■ 22. A few of those prom inent .changes' .ai*e given" below : 

■(i| Panini in a special rule says that has .,fo,r ,iis neuter in 
the Vedas. Obviously he intended 'to exhaust the list. 
Katyiyana has to add to It , 

(ii) Panini, whenhe says 5rff^f^r%tr ft, would im})]y that 

: each,, form, has no other sense than that of a bird; but 
', Kafyayana adds that both the forms are optional in the sense 
of,* birds/ while in any, other sense they represent separate 
w^ords ; 

' , ■ (iii) The vocative singular of neuter nouns ending in such as 
is according to Pinini but KityEyana would add 
an optional ; 

,(iY) Some' feminine , formations are not noticed by Paiiinh which 
Katyayana is forced to allow, as and 

(v) The word is rendered as by Pan ini ; Katyayana 

substitutes for it 

(vi) The words and meanings of words employed by Kafyiyana are 

such as w^e meet with in the classicabperiod and his expres*- 
sions would not invite any special attention. This cannot be 
said of Panini. Many of his cvords are antiquated in the later 
language as ^TO^F^ {hm'gam)^ 5F^ {priest)^ 

**In PauinPs time a good many words and expressions were current 
which afterwards became obsolete ; veri^al forms -were commonly used 
which ceased to be used in Katyayana’s time, and some grammatical 
forms w^ere developed in the time of the latter which did not exist in 
FaninPs. Panini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Brahmanas and Yaska. Hence it is that the Brahmapas, 
as observed before, are the best existing representatives of the language 
of which Panini writes the grammar. Katyayana on other hand wrote 
\vhen the lang’uage arrived at that stage which we have called classical. 
Thus, then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods in the 
development of Sanskrit. First, we have the Vedic period, to which 
the Rigveda Samhita, the hlantra portion of the Yajurveda, and the 
more antiquated part of the Atharva*Samhita are to be referred. 
Then commences another period, at the threshold of which we find 
the Brahmanas, which, so to say, look backwards to the preceding, 
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ihat is, present ike vedie-Iangiiage , IB tke la^i stage cif iir; 
towards Paniiifs Bkaska*,' and, later on, we kave laska and Panini* 
^Ms may be^ called the period, of Middle Sanskrit, And last af all, there 
is the classical . period to which belong the ]'.|‘iicst .specimens 

o^Kavyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smriiis, and the grammaiii’al 
work of Kalyayana, Paninfs work contains the grammar t if .Middle 
Sanskrit, while Katyayana’s that of classical Sanskrit, ihuiigh he gives hi« 
sanction to the archaic forms on the principle, as he himself has stated, 
on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras teach ihe rinial uf lung 
sacrificial sessions, though they had ceased to l^e held in their lime, 
Patanjali gives but few forms .\vhich differ from Kalya} ana's and in no 
way do they indicate a different, stage in the grcnvth uf Ihe language; 
hence his work is to be referred to the same perfijd. The funn ^Yhich 
the language assumed at this time became ihe standard fim later writers 
to follow, and Katjayana and Patanjali are now the generally ackns.uv- 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the cnrreciriess tff Sanskrit 
speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages have left dis« 
tinct traces on the Prak|‘its or the derived languages. 

Professor Goldstucker has shown from an e>i:omfrKitii.m uf the 
Vartikas, that certain grammatical forms are nut nuticed by Panini, bill 
are ^ taught by Katyayana and concludes that they did imt exist, lit 
the langua,ge, in PaninPs timei. , 1 have followed up the argiiraenl in my 
lectures,/ On. the-, Sansk,|it and Praktii languages/ and given from the 
Varlikas several ordinary instances of such fi,)rms. From these one of 
two conclusions only is possible, jvh*, either that Panin! was a very 
careless and ignorant grammarlanj or that the forms did not exist in 
the language in his time. The first is of course inadmissilfie, wherefore 
the second must be accepted. I have also shown from a passage in 
the iniroduction to Patanjalfs Mahabhashya, that verbal hmm such as 
those of the Perfect which are taught by Panini as found in the Ehasha 
or current language, not the Chhandasa or obsolete language, had gone 
out of use in the time of Katyayana and Patanjali, and participles had 
come to be used instead. Professor Goldstucker has also given a list of 
words used by Panini in his sutras in a sense which became obsokie in 
the , timO' of, Katyayana and shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in PaninPs time but was known to Kalyayana, 
and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion that the 
time that had elapsed between Panini and Katyayana was so great that 
certain literary words which either did not exist in Panini s time or were 
not old to him came to be considered by Katyayana to be as old as 



those which were old to PaBiDL/',:;Agam, \aceordmg;;^ Faijim’s rules 
the Aorlst expresses (1) past lime, 'generally, -or the: simple cumpietioa 
of an action, (2) the past time of this day and not prewlous to this day 
and (3) recent past time; and, thns, 'resembles , in every respect the 
English Present Perfect. But in the later language the distinction 
between that tense and the . other , two- past '■tenses is set aside and 
the A-orist is used exactly like these. ' Now,', the language of the verses 
ascribed to Panini and generally the language of what Professor I\Iax 
Muller calls the Renaissance period is grammatically the same as that 
of Ivatyayana and Patanjali, and is the language of participles instead 
verbs ; and even from theirs it differs in making extensive use of com- 
pounds and neglecting the distinction between the Aorlst and the 
other past tenses. The Sanskrit of Panini's time is more archaic than 
that of Katyayana's time, and Panini’s rules are nowhere more secru- 
pulonsly observed than in such an ancient work as the Aiiareya 
Brahmana. The many forms and expressions which he teaches, and 
which must have existed in language are nowhere found in the later 
literature ; while specimens of them are to be seen in that Bn^hmana 
and like works. Between therefore the archaic language of the sutras 
and the language which Panini calls Bhasha and of which he leaches 
the grammar, on Ihe one hand, and the language of the Renaissance 
period on the other is such a wide difference that no one will ever 
think of attributing a worlc written in the style and language of this 
period to the Great Grammarian. As Yaska and Panini to the 
period of Sanskrit literature the style and manner of a work written by 
Panini the grammarian, must resemble those of the Xirukta ; but in the 
few verses attributed to Panini there is no such resemblance whatever* 
Should the entire work be discovered and found as a whole to be 
written in an archaic style, there will be time enough to consider its 
claim on behalf of these artificial verses.^ 

23. The earliest Sanskrit Alphabet was possibly made up of five 
semi-vowels, five nassals, five soft and five hard aspirates, in all 
consonants. The twenty sounds found in the aphors 

, are the oldest, the final consonants 
of course later additions. As no consonants can be pronounced with- 
out a vow'el, the sound of au or according to the 
of the several tribes, came to be unconsciously blended with it. The 
aphors ^ and belong to a subsequent age, the four consonants 
in them being more or less connected in 

i, B, Gv 'Bhsffiia'tor,' DaliS' of^iPatmlaUM 
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of lime the aspirates produced ' the imaspiraies, and the aphurs 
and were' added, the three c6iisoiiants leiiig placed 
before^. The order in ' Avhich the vowels i?, /, ( arc arnmged 

is the same with that of the .semi-vowels /;, j’, r, r, 4 thus raiVing a 
picion that the . correspondence '.between ihe 5 vowels and the 5 
■ semi-vowels was not quite unknown in the age of the camipf f.d’ii ci uf the 
' vowel-aphors. There is again a suspicion, that the vowels f and 'h which 
have a separate aphor assigned to them, were original Ir m« rm ^php 
not diphs ; the only diphs known in this age were di nml da fmnvA rd 
£ 1+2 and a-^u respectively. ' These four aphors thus kielong to an age, 
when 9 vowels in all, 7 monophs and 2 diphs, were recf.gm’-*“ed, \\‘ere 
the' seven monophs pronounced short or long* r ihoir i radii fonal pro- 
nunciation is no doubt short ; but in an age 2ir,i jK'cusir.met! to ibo 
distinction between short and long, the pnmiinciaiion was p*i-sihly 
also long, at least among some of the tril^es. 

Did Panini recognise the vowel ^ in the aph<.>r r did the 
aphor in his age contain only The aphors and omUiin only 
one letter each, and it may be held, that like them the aph<or also 
contained only one letter, namely 'I'here is only one rufU, vi:^., 
containing the vowel But Paniini does not recognise the roi.)i m 
according to him 2. Ylli), the root is and is formed 

from by changing the sound of | in it to ^ . Pariini, thus deriving 
from recognises 7/£? ^ in the aphor the grammatical tradition 
is therefore quite correct in mt ascribing the authorship the alpha- 
aphors to him. The aphors are thus the poxluc! of a |}re-Pa\dni 
age; these aphors describe a dialect which possessed only seven sburt 
monophs and two diphs, and 'which had, besides, no lack vf wcmds 
containing the vowel ^ and the semi-vowel in them. The sound of 
the semi-vowel possibly resembled that of ajin in Arab and Hub, and 
as such must have had a distinct sigh assigned to it, though now Irre- 
coverably lost. The age of Pacini is thus conspicuous by ihe loss cT the 
sign of the semi-vowel h, and by the scarcity of the vowel the fimmer 
event having led to the confounding of the semi-vowel k with the 
spir hf while the latter led to the non-recognition uf the vowel I'he 
age of the composition of the Fourteen Alpha-aphurs, recognising the 
seven shott monophs, two dipths and the semi-vowel may be called 
Pre-Panini Age L 

The age of:Piuini' wiilbe. found conspicuous not only by the loss 
of one short Vowel but of Ihtee more short vowels, % and 
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^ may claim at least a few words, while tlie semi-vowel % has nol been 
ousted fr<jm the premier place, though no. .words 'have been preserved 
for it to claim. But the short vowels and to use a scientific 
expression, have evapo,rated, zviihout residue, ■ .'Sakatayana knew tw(3 js 
and two I's^ the one light and the other Panini makes mention of 
Sakatayana having known them; but as to whether any distinction 
was made between them, when he (Panini) lived, absolutely nothing is 
known. This: age ..of , short and of the. two-fold and ^ may be 
called thC' Pre-Pinini Age 

' 24. ' Samskria. Here then the- S.amskrit' language had assumed 
a 'shape: true' tO: its name Samskrta'. 'The .later epics, poems and 
dramas do not show any progress in the grammar, structure and signi- 
fication of the language, though as regards style, they class themselves 
into an isolated species of literary composition. For all practical 
purposes, the language as perfected by the work of Katyayana and 
Patanjali has been the standard of later literature, and these are now 
the acknowledged authorities on all points concerning the grammar or 
construction of the Sanskrit speech. 

I siFtifcrq; I 

Iff r(iir?r??fcr?rnTr5!Fi^^r^f:qor 1 

?r#'^ sficrr t cisir ^%Cm4fTaf%sFifr®f 'sK, — “ q'«^r^Rcr: 

jjirag^r ^15 1 m ^ fra f 

% ^[=tr r f 

25 . The earliest literature presents a fluent and simple style of 
composition. The sentences are short and verbal forms are abundant. 
Attributive and nominal expressions do not find a place therein. This 
construction is fiicilitated by a succession of concise ideas, which gives 
it a sort of simple grace and fine-cut structure. This then is the form 
of the Brahmana language. It lacks not striking thoughts, bold ex- 
pression and impressive reasoning, Leaving out of account the un- 
natural appearance of the sutra style— which was not however a liter- 
ary composition — we come to Yaska and his Nirukta- Scientific as it 
is, the language of Yaska often reminds us of the earlier writings. The 


1, B. E. Bhagwat, Lectures on Sanskrit* s Language, Bombay. 
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freqtiency of verbal forms.. was.' 'ciirreat xluriiig llie lime of Panmi. Il 
was after the epoch of the^AsMadhyayi ihal a chnri.^e Irui conir fiver 
literary styles, Attributes .attached greater atienli- ai a!nl i'- aiipotiiids 
could aloue compress. ioag dependent seiiieiices hn mu, fled furiii. 

‘ In argument the ablative -of an abstract iionn a baiq pvriphrad^; 
The minute rules of Panini Tor consiriiciing the innumeraftlr vcrbril 
forms facilitated this, mania -for conciseness of expre>A^ ’i h«s ihe 
fluent or simple .style came gradually to be displaced Im ilic f ^riiiative 
or attributive style. To this was added the ricbrie'^s and il^cdbiliiy 
the Sanskrit language itself, which".allowed any m <ri nf tv.ioirig smd 
punning of the literary vocabulary. The Puranas and the I'.ihasas were 
composed at the transiiional 'Stage In the hlsnary liierary oyles, 
They present at ihe same. lime the simplicity uf the earlier language 
and the complexity of the later composiium. Su d :he ee.rlir:-: 
menS' of poetic and dramatic literature, lienee ihe rcitural am! imt 
improbable conclusion' is that if an author >liows an cio}* aud elegani 
s.tyle and if the .flow of his language is mure natural, it miiw be either 
"his taste is too sesthetic for his age or his work must be as>ignetl to an 
early period in the history of iiteraliire. This anitirial Mvlti was 
greatly developed in the field of philosophy and iilaleciii >. Poianjalbs 
language is most simple, lucid and impressive. The sentenc^es if there- 
fore really consists of a-s.eries .of dialogues, often smari, hefween ono 
who mamtains the purmpakska, and another v;h*t plav- d-wnthe 
siddhmta. tience, the language is plain and simple, and the >enioiices 
are short, and such as a^' man may naturally use in tiriliiiary iroiiversa- 
tion or oral disputation. 

Th®’ similar to ihe earlier dramas or the 
Puranas. Sabaraswamin. has a lively style, though this presents a further 
stage in the downward progress. Now the [philosophical si}-le sets in 
and continues to a degree of mischief which is now l ieyond all reforma- 
tion. Sankara represents the. middle stage. His explanations are aided 
by dialectic terminology.'- The sentences are much h;mger than those 
of the earlier writers, the construction is more involved, there Is a 
freer use of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that oT an essay ?jr a 
lecture, instead of an oral ..disputation. But his language is tkieni and 
perspicuous, but not petrified as that of later writers. 'Phe lasi stage 
is reached in the works of the Naiyayikas. Ihese laiter haiu the use 
of verbs. The ablative singular and the indeclinable particles play a 
prominent part., in their.,; composition. Nouns are abstract and even 
participles are , rare. The -style is one of solidified formiilm, rather of 



vfirying’ discourse* Tims tlie end Is ttiut the moveixient which started 
with the simple sentence and predicative conslraciion has run up to a 
stage Nvhere the original character is entirely modified and the Sanskrit 
language has become a language of abstract nouns and coinpounc! 

words. 

Ihe greater use or altrihiitive or nominal forms of expression 
gradually drove out a large portion of the Sanskrit verb, and gave a 
new character to the language, which may be thus described Very 
few verl)al forms are used besides those of such tenses as the Present 
and Fiiiiire ; participles are frequently met with; the verlml forms of 
some roots, especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive 
classes, have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed and a good 
many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have disappeared, 
and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions. 

26. Spiritual Aspect, The grammatical dessertations of the 
Hindus were not confined to a narrow field, nor were the Ilindn gram- 
marians content with mere formulation of rules for the formation of 
words. Ihe spiritual aspect of sound seems to have made a deep 
impression upon their mind and left its stamp on their whole outlook 
regarding sabda. The sabdikas succeeded in discovering a way of 
spiritual discipline even through the labyrinthine mass of grammatical 
speculations. Enquiries into the ultimate nature of vak led them to a 
sublime region of sadhaiia—di region of perfect bliss and pure cons- 
ciousness. The cultivation of grammar gave rise to a spiritual vision 
which, to speak, enabled the vag-yogavid to visualise Brahman in the 
wreath of letters {yamamala). Letters are denoted in Sanskrit by the 
same term {aksard) as is often applied to Brahman. A glance at the 
language in which aksara has been interpreted by grammarians of old 
will serve to open our eyes to the supreme importance of varnas. To 
the spiritual insight of Patanjali vamas were not only phonetic types 
but the glowing sparks of Brahman illumining the entire sphere of 
.existence 

wir I Vartika. 

I Mahabhagya, I. 2. S. 

The study of grammar has been declared to be the direct means 
of attaining the Supreme Being who, though one and lyithout ^ second, 
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appears to be manifold owing to the operaiion of maya,* Ciammar in 
its religions and mystical speculations Is in line wfib tbe teachings (4 
the Upanisads, reinterpreiiog.the same doctrines tsf yoga mnl n|iitsana 
as are generally found in the sacred texts ■ of India * 


It was left to Patanjali and his followers to imluck the |cirial of a 
new kingdom of Ihonghb so as to throw light upon the wbiinaie emi 
of all enquiries into words. The Mahabhasya purienikid ibu birth of 
a form of sadhana in which sabda or Eternal Verhiini shoiikl liti w'or- 
shipped with all the reverence . shown to a IHvmiiy* In order to 
attain union with Brahman or. to get oneself completely merged in ihe 
Absolute, one is directed to. take .up the mysterifuis amm: Sabda- 

sadhana.^ Patanjali seems to ■ have been the first among the Indian 
gram.marians to give a .spirilualisllc colour to the specrilaliuns of 
gTammar. The sabdabrahmopasana, as is formulait;d in the ricinis.mb, 
had undoubtedly inhuenced his trend oi thoughL 


The mysticism underlying the phenomena of speech was undou- 
btedly the aspect .which seems. to have made the deepehi impression 
upon the grammarian, 'I’he utterance of sound Is with him a vivid 
materialisation of inner consciousness. To the grammarian salicla is 
not a lifeless mechanism invented by man. It is more tliau a mere 
sound or symbol. Ib-'is.; .'consciousness that splits Itscflf ii|i inio the 
twofold category .of .■'■sab'da and .artha ; and what we call vak, m Ihe 
/vehicle 'of communication,, is., nothing but an expression iff fa/ZtiMja 
lying within* Patanjali has taken notice of two kinds of words, namely, 
uffya (eternal) and (created). By the former he iindcrstririds the 

Supreme ^ Reality . that ■' transcends ■ all limitations of time ami space. 
The attributes whereby the , Vedantin describes Brahman or Absi'»liile 


ii. mmm ! 

Wirrr^PF^ 11 Vakyapadlya, 
g. m WRT^: H Yogasutras, 27-23. 

3. Pat injali says that one should pursue the study o! grammar fnr the suprime 
object of attaining equality or sameness with the Great God : 

Jlfcfl W 55ft 1 

4. While commenting on the Bk (Rgve^a, X. 6, 71), PafeanJaH had kid stress oa 
the necessity of making a thorough study of grammar, because it renders the gram- 
marian capable of attaining union with Brahman (Brg^2Tcf% 3rR%) 

5. 1-Pa?yarsj» 
under VSkyapadiya, I. 1. 
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have ali I'leen used by Patanjali in ..this Interpretation of ////jw mMh} 
He has more than once drawn our alteniion to this eternal character 
of sal/diL This will give us some idea of the magnitude in which 
sabda was understood by the' famous '■ grammarian whom tradition 
makes an incarnation of Sesa. His poetical descriptitm of varnas, to 
w’hich we have already referred/ best illustrates the spiritual outlook 
of his mind. From the srutis he has quoted in laudation of e’a:/’ and 
vyahzram, and it is sufficiently clear that he w^as an ardent and devout 
worshipper of vak, belonging to that class of mystics who in their 
spiritual experience make no distinction between pam and para 
Brahmavr Patanjali used to look upon sabda as a great divinity 
{ 7 naha 7 i devah) that makes its presence felt by every act of utterance. 
He was a yogin whose inward vision permitted him 

to have a look into that eternal flow of pure consciousness that is 
undisturbed from outside.® He was a true type of Brahmin who 
visualised the ultimate nature of vak by dispelling the darkness of 
Ignorance through the aid of his illuminating knowledge of sabda- 
tattva* The worship of vak, wffiich has its origin in the Upanisads* 
and w'hich found so prominent an expression in the Agamas, was 
earnestly followed up by the sabdikas, particularly by Patanjali and 
Bhartrhari* Sabdabrahmopasana, as we find in grammatical dissert- 
ations, is only a reproduction of the teachings of the Upanisads,^ 

Words are not mere sounds as they ordinarily seem to be* They 
have a subtle and intellectual form within. The internal source from 
which they evolve is calm and serene> eternal and imperishable* 
The real form of vak, as opposed to external sound, lies far beyond 
the range of ordinary perception* We are told that it requires a good 
deal of sadhana to have a glimpse of the purest form of speech, The 
rk to which Patanjali has referred bears strong evidence to this fact. 
Yak is said ro reveal her divine self only to those who are so trained 

Mababhasya, I. 1, 1, 

2. 3T'^fr mt JTf f3: ?T?rr nm 

l““HcIaTaja under Vakyapadiya, 3. 32. 

— Pradlpo^dyofca, 

4. itW ^ I— Ohandogya, VII. 2. 

5. 51^ 1-Maliabb5|ya. , , . , , , , ■ 



as to understand her real nature. Such was the e.'s.alted nature of 
vak upon which the grammarian used to meditate.”* 

27 . Writing. It has bekx said that a.vcikx i ].\Tri \ kxkw xo 
WRiTixG and that writing was introduced somewhere ahom 1800 B.C., 
by traders coming into India from Phamicia and Mesaiiitutini.i. 'J hc 
Vedas were meant for recital and the hard.s sang Ihe hymns. 'J'he idea 
involved in the name iruti for the Vedas is reciiatiun and ‘ hearing,’ fur 
it is the sound waves started by the voice regulated by intMnati-m.s that 
create the mystic or magnetic effect. Indeed, there is a .spc, ies iff work 
called Vedaprayoga wherein the use of panic tiiar hymns for .•^[•.ccitk 
objects is prescribed. Such, for instance, are hymns fur getting a 
sprout of water from barren ground or for driving *out evil spirits or 
for promoting easy delivery. 

The various aslms ranging from Brahmastra, the most infailiable 
one, are mere mantras and when Visvamitra iniiiated Rama into astras, 
he taught manira-grima' From the circumstance that Vedic hymns 
were used for recitals, it cannot be said that the Vedic age had no 
script It is the tradition that Vighnesvara wrote all Mahabhara|a to 
Vyasa’s dictation. The sages who were omniscient and who could 
foresee and create things supernatural would not have failed to have 
a means of recording their ideas and expressions fur the benefit of 
posterity, 

.,;^§*Veda (1. 164,.94, K, 13-3) uses the word The word 

sufra found on the Madhukanda of the Brahmapas of White Yajua 
signifies a metaphorical use of the sitfra proper, meaning ‘ thread ’ or 
band. Goldstucker in his Sludj of Panini distinctly expre.ssed that the 
words sutra and granftia ‘ must absolutely be connected with writing.' 
Panini* explained the formation of the word ami Kitya- 

yana’s Varfika says that the noun ^ Upi ’ (writing) must be supplied' to 
signify the writing of the Yavanas.^ 

Li •' 

i2. mi I 

ii i. 32. 13 

* . * » 
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Patanjali has a long discussion on Ak§ara thus ; 

3Jf t ff ft I 

3i!i3cf f?tf I 

^ ^l-- i.%5 fw F r%q^ 

r%Ji§i'?r^2icf ? 

m =?>Fir 1 

a«[#ftgiw4 55^wl t! 

Of the Northern Indian scripts descended from the Brahmi is 
Nagari or Pevanagari and the alphabets of that script are the formulai 
of Mahesvarasutras, making up vowels and consonants 5^. 

A study of paleography has t:ome to distinguish the types of early 
writings Kharoshli and Brahmi. The former was current in Gan- 

^hara (East Afghanistan and North Punjab) and was borrowed from 
the Aramaic type of Semitic writing in use doing the fifth century B.C. 
The latter, Brahmi is “ the true national writing of India, because ail 
late Indian alphabets are descended from it, however dissimilar they 
may appear at the present day.”* 

28. History. It has been said that the Hindus possess no national 
history. Max Muller accepts this proposition as a postulate, builds 
on it and explains the so-called absence of anything like historical 
literature among the Hindus to their being a nation of philosophers : 

1. B'or Phiiiiogy, language and paleography generally, see the following 

Origin 0/ Dcvanagari AlvliM^ (lA, XXXY. 253, 270, Sli) ; Dravidian 
mmifs in Sanskrit dictionaries (li, I, 235) ; Eifulu Science of Grammar {lA^ XlV* 
33 ) ; On KharostU writing {lA, XXIV. 285, 31i ; XXXIII. 79 ; XXXIV. 1 , 26 , 46 ) ; 
Progress Beyort of Lmguistic Surrey of India {lA, XU. 179 J; Scripts and Signs 
from Indian NeolitheSt (IJL, XLVill. 57); Phililogical positiofi of Sanskrit inlndia 
iU, XVin. 124 ; XXIV. 81 ; XIV. 33 ). 

A, A, Macdoneil, Vedic Grammar ; Hans Eaj, Vedic Kosa ; M, S. Ghafea, Lee* 
lures on Big-veda ; P, D. Gune, Introdtiction to Comparative Philologg ; S. K* 
Beiyalkar, Syste^ns of Sanskrit Grammar ; W. D, Whitney, Satiskrit Grammar ; 

“P* Grammar of Sanskrit Language \ A. Carnoy, Grammaire\ k, Weber, 

Indeschen Philologie in ISt^ HI ; E. Windisch, QeschicUe der Sanskrit Phliologie ; 
Hornle, JASB, hlX, No, 2; Waddell, On the me of Paper ^ JEAS^ (1914} 136 | 
Haraprasad Saatri, Bep, I. 7; Bhandarkar, POOP, II. 305 ; Buhler, Indian Paleo* 
graphp and Th§ Origm of Brahmi Alphabet 5 Isaag 2 h.ylor, The AlphabeL " ' ■ ; . 
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“Greece and India are, indeed, the two ojipo.'iitc pule,'; in the hi.sKtn'cal 
development of the Aryan mau. To the Greek, exi.'ien..e !.■= fuil (jf hTe 
and reality ; to the Hindu, it is a dream, a delusii m. I'he Greek is at 
home where he is born ; all his energies belnng to hi,- n.unirv; he 
stands or falls with his parly, and is ready let sacrilicc c'. en hi> life t„ 
the glory and independence of Hellas. 'J'he llind.i fiiu:r> ihi> w.-rld 
as a stranger; all his thoughts are direcieii to ano'.htr world ; he takes 
no part even where he is driven to act ; and when he .sicrilices bi.s life, 
it is but to be delivered from it.’’* 

But A. Stein in his Introduction to Raja|iiningii_u has ihu,- ans«or- 
ed it : “It has often been said of the India of the Himius ihai it p.,.,. 
sessed no history. The remark is true if we apply it t. , historv as a 
science and art, such as classical cullure in it.s nol(]f,‘>t pn imi-wi irks has 
bequeathed it to us. But it is manifestly wrong if hy biM. .xy is meant 
either historical development or the materials for .-luthing it, India 
has never known, amongst its Sastras, the study of history such as 
Greece and Romo cultivated or as modern Kurnpe undersitinds it. Yet 
the materials for such study are equally at our dispostil in India, They 
are contained not only in such original sources of inf.irmatii.n as ins- 
criptions, Coins and Antiquarian remtiins, generally j iulvancing research 
has also proved that written records of events or of traditions l oncem- 
ing them have by no means been wanting in ;mcient India, 

II. H. Wilson in his admirable Inlroductiun to his translation of 
the Visnu Pura9a, while dealing with the contents of the -J-hird Book 
observes that a very large protion of the contents of the IiihSsas and 
and Purapas is genuine and writes :~ 

“The arrangement of the Vedas and other writings considered 
by the Hindus-being, in fact, the authorities of their religious riles 
and beliefs-which is described in the beginning of the Third book, is 
of much importance to the History of the Hindu Literature and of the 
Hindu religion. I he sage Vyasa is here represented not as the author 
but the arranger or the compiler of the Vedas, the Itihasas and the 
Puranas. His name denotes his character meaning the ' arranger ’ or 
‘ distributor and the recurrence of many Vyasas, many indviduals who 
remodell^ed the Hindu scriptures, has nothing in it, that is improbable, 
except the fabulous intervals by which their labours arc separated. 
Phere-arranging. the re-fashioning, of old materials is nothing more 
than the progress oftime would be likely to render necessary. The 
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last recognised compilation is that of Krishna Dvaipayana, assisted by 
Brahmans, who were already conversant with the subjects respectively 
assigned to them. They were the members of the college or school 
supposed by the Hindus to have flourished in a period more remote, 
no doubt, than the truth, but not at all unlikely to have been instituted 
at some time prior to the accounts of India which w-e owe to Creek 
writers and in which we see enough of the system to justify our inferring 
that it was then entire. That there have been other Vyasas and other 
schools since that date, that Brahmans unknown to fame have 
re-modelled some of the Hindu scriptures, and epocialiy the Purnna.s, 
cannot reasonably be counted, after dispassionately weighing the strong 
internal evidence, which all of them afford, of their intermixture of 
unauthorized and comparatively modern ingredients. But the same 
internal testimony furnishes proof equally decisive, of the anterior 
existence of ancient meterials ; and it is, therefore, as idle as it is irra- 
tional, to dispute the antiquity or the authenticity of the contents 
of the Puranas, in the face of abundant positive and circumstantial 
evidence of the prevalence of the doctrines, which they teach, the 
currency of the legends which they narrate, and the integrity of the 
institutions which they describe at least three centuries before the 
Christian Era. But the origin and development of their doctrines, 
traditions and institutions were not the work of a day ; and the testi- 
mony that establishes their e.xistence three centuries before Christianity, 
carries it back to a much more remote antiquity, to an antiquity, that 
is, probably, not surpassed by any of the prevailing fictions, institu- 
tions or beliefs of the ancient world.” 

Again, in dealing with the contents of the Fourth Amga of the 
Vi-si^u Purana, the Professor remarks : — 

“The Fourth Book contains all that the Hindus have of their Ancient 
History, It is a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties and individuals ; 
it is a barren record of events. It can scarcely be doubled, however, 
that much of it is a genuine chronicle of persons, if not of occurrences. 
That it is discredited by palpable absurdities in regard to the longevity 
of the princes of the earlier dynasties, must be granted ; and the 
particulars preserved of some of them are trivial and fabulous. Still 
there is an artificial simplicity and consistency in the succession of 
persons, and a possibility and probability in some of the transactions, 
which give to these traditions the semblance of authenticity, and render 
it likely that these are not alt<igether without foundation. At any rate, 
in the absence of all other sources of information the; wco^d, ftipji 
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as it is, deserves not to he altogellier set nside. It h not essential 
to its celebrity or its iisefalness# that any exact rhri ihivu ,ii adjust mem 
of the different reigns should be atierapted. llieir amnng^t 

the several Yugas, undertalcen .by Sir William Jones, f*r las randiis, lliuis 
no countenance from the .original texts, rather than nri ideniiral noiire 
of the age .in' which a. particular monarch ruled or the general fact that 
the dynasties prior to. Krishna precede the time tff ihe CJreai War and 
the beginning of ihe Kali Age, hoik 7ohkk erih'k //,avi/ jhc ikm.himi 
years ago .*,„This, may, or may not, l)e too remote ; Inu it Is Mifilritmi, 
in a subject where precision is impossible, to I as saoVfied with the 
general impression, that, in the dynasties r.ff Kings deiailet! fii Fiirarias, 
we have a record, which, although it cannrit fail to have siiffernl 
detriment from age, and may have been injured by t%are!tt>s < »r iiijiidi* h «iw 
compilation, preserves an account not wholly l^•|^le^erv^ng' of corilidenre, 
of the establishment and succession of regular nionnn hies, aiiiofigsi ihe 
Hindus, from as early an era, and for as continuous a duraiitui, ,'is any 
in the credible annals of mankind/’ 

And lastly, in discussing the general nature «*f die FnrSnns and of 
their values as historical records, he says : — 

‘‘After the date of the Great War, the Vmhnu Pitnma, in common 
with other Puranas, which contain similar lists, specifies Kings ami 
Dynasties with greater precision, and rtffers political and rlirum >|iigira| 
particulars to which, on the score of pr» babiliiy there is iiolbing to 
object In truth, their general accuracy has been innmlo*veriibly 
established. Inscriptions on columns (ff st«me, on oscks, on coins, 
deciphered only of late years through the extraordinary ingenuity rn c! 
perseverence of Mr. James Princep, have verified the nnines of races 
and titles of princes— the Gupta and the Andhra Rajas menlioned in 
the Puranas.” 

29. In his Rajasthan, Col. 'I'od says : — 

“ Tliose who expect from a people like the Hindu.s a species of 
composition of precisely the same character as the hi.stfsriral works of 
Greece and Rome, commit the very egregious error of overlooking the 
peculilarities which distinguish the natives of India from all niher races, 
and which strongly discriminate their intellectual productions of every 
kind from those of the West. Their philosophy, their poetry, their 
architecture are marked with traits of originality ; and the same may 
be expected to pervade their history, which, like the arts enumerated. 
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took <t character from its intimate association with the religion of the 

people. 

In the absence of regular and legitimate historical records, 
there are, however, other native works, (they may, indeed, be said to 
abound) which, in the hands of a skilful and patient investigator, wnuki 
afford no despicable materials for the history of India. The first of 
these are the Puranas and geneulogical legends of the prince.s which, 
oljscured as they are by the mythological details, allegor)', and impro- 
bable circumstances, contain, many facts that serve as beacons to 
direct the research of the historian-” 

30. ” Another species of historical records is found in the accounts 
given 1)}' the Brahmins of the endowments of the lemple.s, their dilapi- 
dation and repairs, which furnish occasions for the introduction of 
historical and chronological details. In the legends respecting pLice.s 
of pilgrimage and religious resort, profane events are blended with 
superstitious rites and ordinances, local ceremonies and customs. The 
controversies of the Jains furnish, also, much historical information, 
especially with reference to Guzerat and Nehrwala during the Chaulac 
dynasty. From a dose and attentive examination of the Jain record.s, 
which embody all that those ancient sectarians knew of science, many 
chasms in Hindu history might be filled up.” 

“ Every Watha or religious college of any importance preserves 
the succession of its heads. Among the Jains, we have the Pattavalis 
or successions of pontiffs, for a full and lucid notice of some of which 
we are indebted to Dr. Hoernle : they purport to run back to even 
the death of the last Tirthamkara Vardhamana-Mahavira.” 

31. “ The preservation of pedigrees and successions has evidently 
been a national characteristic for very many centuries. And we cannot 
doubt that considerable attention w-as paid to the matter in connection 
with the royal families and that Vamsavalis or Rajavalis, lists of the 
lineal successions of kings, were compiled and kept from very early 
times. We distinctly recognise the use of .such VA\f.c! 
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Ike line wko reigned tkree -cent.iirles before that time^ but clr* not put 
forward more than tke 'lengik of the reign of each of ihem ; aiul, from 
certain differences in the 'figures for some of the reigns, we rei’ognise 
that there were varying ’ recensions of those Va.m.sa\:hM'% We trace 
the use of the Vamsavalis again in the similar records of tlie basiern 
Gangas of Kalinga, which,' from A,D, 105H onwards,* give iha same 
details about the kings .of that line wllh effect from aboui A.'D, 99C5, 
and one of which, issued A.D. 1296,® Inchides a i‘Cirrma!!on-claie of 
A,D* 1141 or 1142. There has been brought to light fnai'i Xepal a 
long Vamsavali, "which -purports to give an unbroken list of the rulers 
of that country, with the lengths of '.their reigns rind an ori nsional 
landmark in the shape' of the date of an accession staled in an era, 
back from A.D. 1768 to even so fabulous an antiquity as six or seven 
centuries before the commencement of the Kali age in B.C. 

32. In his Rajataranglrii,* Kalhana mentions certain previous 
writers,— Siivrata, whose work, he says, was made dlflicul! by iiiis|ilac'ed 
learning ; Kshemendra, who drew up a list of kings, iff which, however, 
he says, no part is free from mistakes ; Nilamimi, who woue the Nila- 
matapurana ; Helaraja, who composed a list of kings In twelve 
thousand verses ; .and Sriraihira or Padmamihira, and the author of 
the Srichchavilla. His own \vork, he tells us, was hmml on ttlm&n 
collections ..of Rajakathas -or stories about kings and on the ivork 
ofNiiamuni/' 

, Tamrasasana, ' or copper-chapters consist. sonieiimeK of a 
.single plate, . .but more ■ usually of several plates strung together cm a 
large signet-ring which bears generally the seal of the authuriiy who 
issued the particular , chapter. The stone records usually describe 
themselves by the name of S/Zasasimi, ' Stone-chapters/ 

^ Stone-writiags,' or ‘ Eulogies/ They are found on rocks, on 

religious columns such as those which bear some of the edicts of 

ic Jg:i,lV..i8a. 'b . * 

2. JdSB, LXV. 229, 

3. Kalhana made use of : 

(I) ediotB— iDsoriplions regarding the creation ot oonBceatlon of 

temples etc. 

(«) edicts— inscription recording grants, chiefly of grants and allow- 

ances engrossed on copper plates. 

(Ill) 5rqrr%q‘^j tables containingdandatory inscriptions or places. 

(iv) works on various soienoea. 
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Priyadas! and others wbicii were set up, In . front of leiiiples' as “flair- 
staffs of the GodS; on battie-coiiimns or columns of victory such as 
the two at iMandasor, on the walls and beams and pillars ' of caves and 
temples, on the pedestals of images, and on slabs bitiit into the walls 
of temples or set up in the courtyards of temples or in conspicuous 
places in village-sites or fields. A.iid they are often accompanied by 
sculptures which give the seal of the authority issuing the record, or 
mark Its sectarian nature, or illustrate some scene referred to in ilj* 

33. The Chronoldgy ef Classical Sanslcrit Literature- 
starts with IMahabharata wmr and Kaiijuga. Kaliyuga commenced on 18ih 
February 3102 B.C., just on the day on which Sri Kpsna departed to hfs 
divine aliode. The Kuru-Pandava war was fought 37 years before Kali, 
that Is in 3139 B.C Onwards from the commencement of Kaliyuga, 
Puranas contain accounts of various kingdoms that flourished from time 
to lime and successive dynasties that ruled and fell during the course 
of about 35 centuries To an impartial observer the tenor of these 
accounts warrants their accuracy and to the mind of the Plindus— the 
Hindus of those bygone ages, when scepticism had not called tradition 
superstitution— life here is evanescent and life’s endeavour must he 
the atlainment of beatitude eternal. Ancient sages (i-Sis) perceived the 
divine hymns of the Vedas and passed them on for the edification of 
posterity. Since the advent of Kali, a prospective crop of vice and 
folly was predicated and to wean the erring world from such sin and 
misery, Vyasa formulated Puranas, with the object of Veijopabiihmaya 
that is, supplemented the exposition of Vedic teachings, and 
that in the garb of a language and narrative that would he easily 
assimilated by the masses. To such philosophical minds, the rise and 
fail of kings and kingdoms was not worth remembrance, save as ano- 
ther realistic means of illustrating the tenets of philosophy, e.g., the 
truth of the divine essence, Brahman, the unreality of sensual pleasures, 
the liberation of individual soul and the attainment of eternity in beati*- 
tilde or oneness with the Spirit Divine and above all the inevitable 
occurance of God’s mandates shortly termed Destiny or otherwise 
.ca-lled'Kila' or NiyatL- - ■ 

If this Is the object of Puranic literature, it is a sacrilege to charge 
the author or authors of them, whoever it was, with having fabricated 
scriptural testimony for attributing an antiquity to Indian literature and 
Indian civilization, which it did not possess ; for even if they had been, 
as many orientalists have said, made up late after the Christian era, 



1 , F. E. Pargitec has given an admitable sammarj of Earij/ Mian Traditional 
History as recorded in Buranas in JR AS (10i4) 26T ct s&q, 

2, BeeK. 2. 3aymnl,BrhadraihaChr<nolofiy,JJ30m, IV. I i Sitenath Pta- 

Sbm, Chronology oj Ancient Ifidia, CalaaUa-, Hemohanara Eayobanahuri, Pditkai 
Eistory oj India from the accession of lariksit to the extinction of the GuiM 
dynasty^ Galcatta. 
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tke aiitbiors could not hava ' anticipated this method of >tudv of poiiiit\'i| 
history of the i 8th, and; 1 9 th , centuries A.lh The I’m aide lists of 
dynasties of kings and kingdoms fumish deiciils of dates to .an e,slent 
that even in days of historical records may hQ siirpriHUg, f^r they 
nienlion even months and days in their compolaiioi'L Whatever those 
ancient authors did or wrote, they did it with sinrerity and acciirticy, 
* truth ’ being the basis of accuracy. Our educational insiitiuioes are 
saturated wdth the teachings of modem scholars on the uairiith of the.^e 
Piiraitic accounts, but it is still hoped that lime will taane whon truth 
will triumph and display a real orientation rT ancicnl Indian llislori*'® 

34. Of the several kingdoms and dynasties of which Piinluas have 
recorded political history, there Is the kingdom of .Magadha. For our 
present purposes of sifting and settling the chronology of India up lo the 
Christian era the history of Magadha is parilcularly relcvani, fur It is hi 
Magadha, ' Chandragupta ' and ‘ Asoka ' ruled and it F on ihe.-e Hdiues 
that the modern compulation of dates has been based for everything 

■ relating.to India’s literary history and it is those iwi'i names lhal make 
the heroes of the theory of Anchor Sheet of ImUan 

35. The Kingdom of Magadha wms fouiuled by ri|*hac|ra|ha, 

son of Uparicara Vasu, the 6th in descent from Kuru, of the Candra 
Vamsa. That happened 161 years before ;\Iahribbara|:i war. Tonih In 
descent from Byha^ratha was, Jarasanciha. Jarasandha perishcfc! al the 
hand of Kamsa .and ..in his place Sahadeva was iiLslallcd on iho ihrono. 
Sahadeva was an ally of Pandavas and was killed in the war^ lliat |» in 
3139 B.C* His son Marjari (or Somadhi or Somavit) was lii.s siiccessor 
and the first king of Magadha after the war. From him 22 kings of 
this Barhadratha dynasty ruled over :MagacJ;ha fur 1006 years, ur 
roughly stated, for 1000 years.® 

For instance, Matsya Parana says : — 

Ift ?Tr%ai?f If 5[«rr: l 

^4 g it 159, 30 

Rlpunjaya was the last king oUhis dynasty. He was assas.sinated 
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by Polaba and Palaka socceeded to Ibe tkrone. . -His son was Pradyota 
or Baicika. Thus came ibe Pradyota or Balaka dykesty in 2133 B.C, 

Thus Matsja Piirfuja says : — ■ . . , " 

ffcTT 11 I \\ 

tocii 1 

s I TOeW'lr li a il 

“ When the Barhadralhas, the VitihBtras and the Avantins have 
passed away, Pnlaka after killing his master (King Ripufijaya) will 

instal his son. Balaka as King. Balaka, the son of Pulaka, will, in the 

very sight of the Kshaltriyas of his time, subjugate these neighbouring 
kings by force and will be devoid of royal policy.” 

36. Instead of crowning himself as-king* against the wishes of the 
people, Polaka .got the .only, daughter of Ripnnjaya married to his son 
Fradjola and installed Mm on the throne."- 

There were 5 kings of this dynasty* and they ruled fur 138 years 
(1995 B,C.). Vi^na Purina says : — 

* i 

w: ll-xii. ii 

37. Sisunaga got in by conquest or usurpation and founded 
SisuNAGA DYNASTY in 1995 B.C,* There were 10 kings of this dynasty 
and they ruled for 360 or 362 years i.e.. 163S B.C. Thus Vayu PuraUa 
says : — 

firs I Igtrmr i 

5t!rrw ^7r% TO'roi g II 

1. Pradyota {38), Balaka (34 oc 38), ViS.ikhayupa (50 or 33), Janaka or Suryaka 

or Bajaka (21 or 31), l^andivardbana (20 or 30). 

Ois periods vary aoeoraiQg to the versions o£ the Puranas or their readings. But 

Ma|sya Purina makes the period 152 years : ' 

fl?T^PEr^^ a-orsr qFT d ?gr: I 

3. Siiunaga (40), Kakavatpa (36), K|omayatma (35, 20 or 36), KsatraUjas or 
K§6m»jtt (40. 24 or 201, Vidhi-sara or Bimbis2ra or Vindhyasara (38 or 33), Ajgtafolra 
(27 or. 26, or 32 or 62). Darsaka or Darbhaka (21), Udayana or Udaylsva, or Ajaya or 
Ddayabhadra (S3), Nandivardhana (42 or 40), MahSnaadin (43 or 63). It was Cdayin 
that buiU febe city of Kusuma on the Ganges : 

3-^ I 

E I nsrr I * 
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Here ended the Sisunaga dynasty m 1635 B.C* 

38 . Maliapadina. known as Xancla was Iho sun uf 

Mabanandin, the last king of that dynasty^ and came lu the ihrrsne. He 
founded the Xanda dynasty in ,1635 IlC, Ifc ruled fur 88 years and 
his sons Snmaiya and seven -olhers ruled fi<r 12 year*-* iiniil 1635 B.C, 
This dynasty lasted for 10 years? . 

Purina says : . 

i,^?mklrsf^g5trsf^#r «frq€r fpzjnm qtscw 
fqfstRt si%^?5rpaf;rfT W^'^W m ■<T'n5Jf l!^ i!!l 

uifnTf; li !! ff?Tr?flgr pr: 

ll o i! ai?r »fR#cf il -^^'i ii 

3{^'7c}tr »ri%2Tr% li ii filam'air?. 

STTOT: ?rg5R^3fi% 11 11 11 5tvs li 

gfrwm ffwiag— 

slir^r^lff^ \\\< 11— Amsa. IV, Ch. xxlv, 

Bhagavata Fura^ia says : 

?r3TiT[ 11 c ii 

JTirnTf^; fj; I 

gfr ggr n ^ n 

^ iwCrflfgf 1 

rtaR ii \o li 

=^Ts#r §gRJi!?g?3r.- gcfr; I 

?T fflt gfr ^rsrrg: w gw: ll u tl 
gw r^sr: ^isRjrwwgiirt^^ I 

wwrwnw sRif #RT t ll n ii 
g ?w =W5^ I few icrwsftfe^jjfe I 
cRst WTftgr^!f5 ggws^Rwwg: il ^ it 

— Skaa^ha Xll. Ch* Ii * 

Vayu Purapia says : 

gfig^wggwsfe ^sscig} i 

ggggfe g^iwir: gw^wgrw iw: ii n 


1. See K. P, Jayasval, Saisunaga and Maurya Chronohgy, JM}BSt I- 5. 
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I 


m: ^rsfwr ¥rr%irr: i 

?r iifiqf r w'%'=qr% ll ii 

afgRTFfw 5 qr^R^q-Rf I 

?T%ffq%fR frtf%?r£fe t qoSR?; ii ? ^ <; n 

^ fRSar eqr g.rse^t % ^r: I 
JifmR qqR 5 TTr-#cF w: 11 \\ 

cIR, ?Fqi^ Ht^qr I fesjifiT; | 

3q?qr *iCf ?? ^rR^qfcr i! 3 u ii 


■qs^t ?r 1 j Itfeq: ?!rrqT%qf% t 
fgr%q; Mr nir w^qr'^ lURUi 

— Chapter. XCIX, 


Mafeya Purapa Says : — 


t!frqi%sMtst^ ^ 5 [rqi 11 |i 


3 RtW q§rq?r: ?r%wtnTtr gq: I 
rl3: ?r3TRT ja;sRrqq: iln 11 


AT j?5rq^ *rfqR^ I 

?r srqrf^ ii ro h 

M^qiRkrr?! 5 frrf%qrs% %rfa[^: i 
MRqif^Ssr itI> mt gi^g' ^ gqr: lU? ll 


^r^rq^TR qqtq ^ti^rfcT gqr: gjqrg; l 

Msrsrssm^f srq; lu^ 11 

^ ci#r ^r|sfi{q?^qr% I 

gqrqrqCr qqw rrfr qfqrg; ll u ll 

—Chapter CCLXX. 

Brahmanda Parana gives the following account : — 
trfRPW 5 ?rsf^ i;^Rf RiRSijffr: i 
3RqtW qirqt: q%qr'di?gq: ii ti 


dtf: qgf^ 5 [r 3 iiqr ¥r^=qr: i^rqq: i 
<C^r^ fr q^fr qf^'^qr^ ii ?, vo n 

armftf^ 5 qqrr% qfcrfqRf^ I 

qrr^sq^ q q?qg; ll i) 
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ni) rw srsifr I w; 1 
1^'rt w%#fr m- l! > 3. '■', ii 

I Ciaw; 1 

pr7r ?r Rfl'-’lff! ii ?.X5, n 

^'T I 

RRf frsrr w?:m li ^ ii 

— rj>oj.ijhr.t,i, cii. i.xxiv. 

The followirjg is the description of ihe Xar.da Ij.viiaoy a< i^veii in 
the Kaliyuga Rajav^ttanfa 

«ifrq#r spHice if^ w??: !i 
irisfrqpcif r?q.* ! 
qrairOT^i; fiqw, 11 

ter fearq fq tir%: 11 

R Jrfrq^r ! 

R f??5Tr%q ir^Jiltfsrasiiras!: il 

ssrtef^ rr^iqtr rr^ teqf|-RTJi’lr: ! 
crn: qf ^r; %m ii 

srgTffrf^ g qqffw irM qrsster'^ 1 
R q qurarrm^qr Rfrqtr qitqos: ii 
aw =qrs# HflEqPq Sfrr^qqg^r: Hjr: ! 
qrrf&'^qfTr rw?f?r Rirr g:rq5r I iqr: ii 

qfrq?r^ cR 5^ fi% gqr: 1 

iq?qr *rCr ^q qr^q^q % W: 1! 

qrg aqfq; =qrqqqp?5r flitrqq: 1 
R Irfeq: iprrqfq'qifq il 

— Bhilga/ III, Oh* ii 

:39»:^ will be clear from these nnmerons extracts quoted in foil 
from the various important Purinas, which are practically identical with 
one another, that the Founder of this Dynasty was Mahipadma well 



known otherwise as Dhana^Nanda,. tbathe. was the son of Mabanandin, 
the last of the Saisiinaga Djnasty, that he - was born to that king from a 
Sudra wife, that he was most avarici ms and powerful, that he extir- 
pated the Kshattriya rulers of his time.. like a second Parasurama the 
destroyer of the Kshattriyas in the olden times, that he subjugated the 
different lines of Kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties who began 
to rule in the various parts of Northern India from the time of the 
Mahibharata War commencing from the Coronation of Yiidhishthira 
in the year 3139 B*C'» that he became a paramount King and Emperor 
of the whole of India between the Himalaya and the VIndhya mbiin- 
talns by putting an end to the ancient, families.of Kings, such as Aiksh- 
vakus, Panchiias, Kauravyas, Haihayas,. Kalakas, Ekalingas, Surasenas, 
Maithilas etc., who ceased to rule as separate dynasties ever since that 
time, that he ruled the kingdom under one umbrella for a period of 88 
years, that his 8 sons jointly ruled the kingdom for a short period of 
12 years, that these Nine Nandas, including the father and his eight 
sons ruled fMagadha altogether for a total period of 100 years from 
1635 to 1535 B, C., that these Nandas were extirpated by the Brahman 
Cha^iakya, well known as Kautilya, on account of his crooked and 
Machiavelian policy, and that he replaced his protege Chandragiipta, 
an illegitimate son of Mahapadma Nanda by his Sudra wife Mura on 
the throne of his father/’ 

But Vincent A. Smith chooses to assign to these nine Nandas a 
"total period of only 45 years for their reigns. 

40. Candragupta came to the throne as the son of Mura ; so 
he was a Maurya and the dynasty which he started was JMaurya dynasty. 
Candragupta’s son was Bindusara and Bindusara’s son was Asoka or 
Asokavardhana. An old grantha manuscript of Matsya Parana gives 
this account : 

ew ^rsrr I 

11 Rv il 

S?r: 11 II 

asREifiSf 11 11 

’qTSgiqfi% 1 i . ‘ ’ 

?n% fiw 9*^! jiy'® jl ^ 
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^ wi%^r 1 

5ff^r TOtwq'; !l 5i<i il 

«T^r mw^ 5 5T^ I 

W'rfi% 3#rs«T mR(: I! 5;'^ !! 

fir? t =f ^ ggJSRri^ t 

5rarf^ ?frf»i ^fr% ^m, II It 

This version of the Matsya Purina tolerably agrees mills that given 
in the Kaliyuga Rajav|ttanta : — 

-^=^5951# ^rt^ro(#ftsr%^3: i 
=3f%5r3; ?f*fr ssrrft^: 11 

3tgifite§^lr% i%?5*rRr I 

m ^rstr Hf^arssff^si^: 1! 

gqt45cR53^rssr #oq|r I 

3i^ 3cStf WtBI I sFprfeg: 11 
*ra^ %=^^<?i!fe3: 1 
3fr^r ^ ^ffw ci«r sfct: li 
w3i3?Er e?jr i 

«^I eraifw 3^: 1! 

33: Scisjig; ?I3fr *lfl3fS^ fWT |f^ 1 
cRg% srrriEPKf f^rsq^c: ti 

3fgm^ 5 3#*r H ^:ri qrR5r>=qfc[ il 
5:K^ ^r 4f«fra?5[:5HR% 1 

5F3ri% W^cf '5f?^=^ ?rt{T: ^ 11 

— Bhaga UI, Chapter ii 

Thus Candragupta reigned from 1535 to 1501 B.C. for 34 years, 
Bindusara from 1501 lo 1473 for 28 years and Afoka from 1473 to 
1437 B.C. for 36 years. And in all there were twelve Kings of Maurya 


1. Gandragup|a, Blu4u8Si:a or BhadrasSra or Nau^ftsSra ot VSrlsSra {S8 or slS) j 
Afoka or Aiokav»r4haaa (86 or 37) ; Suyaias or Supaciva or Kanaia or Kn*ata (g) '; 
DasarathaorBandhupaii(a(8oriO); (6) Indcapalija {7 or 10]; War«a or Har^vw- 
dhaaa (8) , (8) Sang^a or Sammati or Samiaji (9) ; Saliluka (13) ; a«m«A»-mmn or 
Deva4harnian or Devavarman or Dasavarman (7) ; lajadhenvai} at |a|s4hara (8 or 9); 
Brhadratha or Brha4aiva (87 or 70 or 7). 
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Regarding this dynasly the readings and versions of the Piiranas 
are hopelessly confused and incorrect but the passages quoted, of 
which the authenticity is doubtless, show that the Maurya dynasty 
lasted for 316 years from 1533 to 1219 B.G. 

4L Pusyamitra was the commander-in-chief of Brhadratha. He 
removed his master and ascended the throne. Thus he started the 
Sunga dynasty. According to IMatsya Parana, there were ten kings of 
this dynasly who ruled in all for 30 years from 1219 B.C. to 919 B.C. 
Kaliyuga Rijavr^tanta says : 

Wra ft ff^f 11 

Hur: qit Jr^f^trrq; li 

clfSar 2tqqn?%Tq5!i: )l 

q^i^f Mr 5cr54 q;ncf?r«?fcr t i 

^?r§:qtfSr tr^qfs I 
f^^MqPr^sioqcrr mspm: 11 

rtfr trqqgrjrsf^ arr'^r qqrm sql^trf^ ll 
irrtcrr mt: i 

5:rr%#rar ^rf^r ?rirr «riTq^ iq: it 

wftar I : Mr ^ i 

qrsq ?f3rr tqfr%Mr«^rg; qsrqctfqf : 1 
^rl^q Tr^MFc ^qr^rqi fewM 11 

r'^rq qi^tq# %'^5rrqt grqn^rf : i 

SRTM qWrfiTf^tgqqqsl |l 

qr^fqiqqrqrsfq; s^irqqss^M^f ?j; I 
. a qstr ii 

srl^^ r%al|tr q^srrrqq: i 
iOTRTTMT Jr%r qntiTiM gfaq : |l 



qrMsf®irf5?arf( il 

MJ ^'5 mm BTfiniqT i 

=(Tf5(jr gt ?wRiq[ q?rr f(?ir%4r 11 

^ r^’^??:: Hr*^5zirfg9rr: qil i 

gsqw1^i% qr'q mi qra^ m- i! 

§5tTii ^iiqqrara qifoff ! 

«rsf^ ^Rqrs^ lift qmrg; g^qra g^s^ortg; 11 

g-ftff qga;q?g ^ffWgEflHg: 1 
fqqiq’qrfRjfgr qiif^^RTrwgi facr; ii 

gqfef R^i^gi g^gqiqg: I 
gqg qrgqrwg ^g|tt gjTmq; li 

qiFjs^ qaff: m: g^ qw gqr 1 

qfqi =q ?raig qw s^r ii 

^Irg sfffTsrigf wq^grqi qs'q?:r^ 11 
sg qyl qrg 1: =q g*q: ERtiqrg; irfipqfif 11 

Of these kings* it is noteworthy that Pasyamitra is described 
by Kalidasa in Malavikagnimitra as the conquerer of Aryivaita and 
Agnimitra is mentioned by Patanjali as having performed Apamedha 
sacrifice. 

Devahuti, the last king of the Sanga dynasty, having been addict- 
ed to a life of pleasure and sexual enjoyment from his boyhood, en- 
trusted the kingdom to the care of his Brahman minister Vasudeva, 
and he himself retired to Vidife, noted in those days for its dancing 
girls, where he began to lead a most licentious and immoral life with 
his voluptuary companions, corrupting the fair maidens of the city to 
satisfy his lust and becoming an object of hatred to his own subjects. 
On hearing the extraordinary beauty of the daughter of his Brahman 
minister Vasudeva, who has been living with her husband, he sent for 
them to come to Vidisa and live by his side, and on one day, after 

1. The kings are Pu^yamiUa op Paspamitca (86 or 30) ; Agmmitra (50 chp 78) ; 
Vasomitra (36) ; Sujye^tha (17 or 7) ; Bbadraka or An taka or An4hi:aka or 0dauka 
(10 or 80 or 2) ; Pulindaka or PujIndA {^ '&^S8) Ghosavasu or GhOfa (3) ; Vajcamilra 
(29, 14 or 7) ; Bhagavata (32) | Bevahhu^ Devahu^ or K§emabhumi (10), 
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secretly disposing of her husband, the king seduced her in the disgu^^^ 
of her husband, and the poor girl who was most true and ■' devoted , to 
her husband,, coming to know of the treachery- practised by the king, 
at once g'ave up her life. On hearing the sad news of the fate of his 
fair daughter and of her innocent husband, Vasudeva contrived to send 
to the king a dancing woman, fully furnished with poison, dressed as 
one of the chief queens and had him killed by her hand. People 
hailed the death of their licentious king with joy, and made Vasudeva 
his upright minister, to take charge of the kingdom and rule the coun- 
try henceforth with Faialiputra as its capital/' 

42, Vasudeva of the race of Kanva Mabarai thus came to the 
throne of JMagadha and started the Kanva dynasty. There were four 
kings in all and they ruled for 85 years from 919 to 834 B.C.*" 

Thus Kaliyuga Rajavfttanta says : 

15# !Er ^ f^r% I 

etrr^cflr qnrw 1 

Mr ll 

IfftTrST: I 

^ II 

ewnt: I 

gisrafot 11 

ifwt I •’t*'' / 

an-^siwur^sigr gat 1!^ 

43. The last two kings of Ka^iva dynasty were puppets in the 
hands of the comraander-in-chief, Simhaka Svafikarna. He slew the 
last king Susanna and ascended the throne of Magadha, He traced his 
lineage to King S^Stavahana of Pra^isthina and his dynasty was ' 

. 1, Vasudeva (39. 9 or ft) ; Bhaminiijra or Kwunijta ft4, 84 w 3#5 * 

( 13) ; Saiarma (10 or 4). .! ;,5:; ll »f| 
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fore called Andhravamsa* There were 32 kings of this dynasty who 
ruled for 506 years from 834 to 328 B.C, The last of the kings was 
Pnloman 111.*' The Kaliynga Rajavi'ttanta gives the acconnL 

44. In Sri Gupta dynasty there were seven kings and they 
ruled for 245 years from 328, to 83 B.C..* 

The Kaliynga Rajavrttanta given this account : 

r% 5 ?: 5tTcr?r^'53 3i;!r: 1 

?Tt^?Fsrtrfr ^ t! 

wm =^rs^ tifrwr: ! 

U3ir II 

«rfr eHr t 
*rflar ^ tl 

g*TT: I 

?^5^cFtrr ^rstr m ii 8 ;r:I? g ll 

^ fnrr sastr #??[ l 

aitficf# 2C5r 5 3 % 11 

ilWfitlWdl iRI# ^ I 

TTiiT pir iTERfsr f| ll 

wf^r m: I 
#S[5ira#Ni qi#! 11 

W^- ¥r%r^ ^wr I 

cWT 5iraf:ra5l^r 5 ll 

1 . Simhaba Sri Sa^barni or Somuba (93) ; Kysna (18) ; Srimalla (10, 18 or 68); 
Purnotganga {18) ; Sriiatakarni (56 or 40 ) ; Skandhastambhia (18) , Lambodam ( 18 ); 
Apitaka or Apilaka or Vikala (13); Bfeghasvati or SangkasvSti or Svuda^ (18) ; Satas- 
v^ti or Svati (18) ; Skaodasvatikarpa or Skanqasatakarni (7); Mrgen^m (3) ; Kua|ala 
(8); Saumya or Paspasena (12) ; Sata or Sva|ikarna (1)’; Puloma or Palomaivi (86 as 
3i); Megha or Meghasvati (38) ; Ari§ta(36); H§la (8j ; Mandalaka or BfaSvaka or 
Pulaka or Tiilaka (6) ; Purin4rasena or Purikasena or Pulia^asena or Pravilla (1) ; 
Oakota (6 months) ; Maherdra (3 months or 8 years); Siva oj<§ivasv§ti (28); Gati|aml. 
putra (SI or 25) ; Pnloman n (32 or 28) ; givalrf (7) ; Sivaskanda (7) ; Yagnalrf ( 19 ); 
Vijayairi (6); Candrairi (8) .; Pnlomao III (7). See para f98 post, 

2. Oan^ragnpta I or Vijayaditya (7); Samudragnpta or AlokS^itya (61); Candra- 
gnpffea II, YikramSditya (88 or 36); KnMragnpta (42); Skandagnpta (26); Narasirnha* 
gupta (40); Knmaragtip|a II (44). 
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5rfcf: ^Tcrsfofjfrt^rlr I 
5 ®rflraicre{% qTrt5ri[r%gr frw: 1 ! 

sfei^gfi; ?fjir wssiraw®! 1 

sTftgssriS'Tfoisj 'F^l^ridWcHCr^ II 

#5frss| ?fwf I 
ciir f ®r ?if r*n»r: 5i5fl^5qftr^?flr; tl 

Jiff wrf3r gijf i?i^: I 

# ?:raT i^r I e?Ti: ll 

gfusMl 5Ti%cfr ?Wf; f 

=^#Rircr^i^5? cniJTrorT I 

fiMfp5rr*^T T: iPe^frfS :'§f^ wfw il 

*i|?55rrcR;f^?§ ^"K irrar^ fis: I 
ersfif^r I 

^wrfjrfesftg# AfTSOT: ii 

^RrRf^fSr4i%T 1 

4<nfts^irra;r f % t 11 

5OT»r^ra5sPI s'rf^ssri^r^r ew: 1 

?rf%g'rsTTr¥T 3 li 

i%^?fr!ffra^i^5j cfw 1 

Mr mi % ^r git 11 

TO^MRcftr WcT: WJTr: II 
^#rft5srf& ^f3fr ?fw II 



f%3r?T«rR(rci^f^: >?%? Jfrfisr mt: 1 
=^^?fr5Eng«fq?3 ^ wi% I 

^rMrpHmr 3 m JTf«Fgr% 11 

3^sr^ MT ^rsq-: Mr: M 

p«r qrfecr: ll 
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^gwrfirflr^ i 

55rar^ cF=f !1 

I'ff 3 #f¥w ^1^ ■f%aHF3 1 

tfmlfr^iFsPiwr f?rF^?rf 3 fi% % g^r; il 

spsFFrrt? g ^|€r *5r=®ti;ra:r: I 
fir?g €tc^ ^319% frn?i«fFf3fif?Tr li 

Mf ¥rF5??T 5[i3TSaf[fr fEiW; 1 
i%?raTt sfOTrsgjTfi^rg: 11 

5sg# tF'niitf& “f 5i?refsig5rw g 1 
?raRfti^ m trs-rq; li 

iSFtir^ 'tqjrsiiFrssi g i 

JTf^gf^g tre'isi I # wt; li 

q*=5^'t?Fcfn(ff gqr^psqr^# I 
qifqlt^: wi'l JTf¥#a rlitasiF: ii 

Ifq S^TRi ?r5g gl fqq^acqfg I 
gcF: snf^ ^'tr ^sTqFrRr jrft'qfcF 11 

Thus, these 32 kings of the Andhra Dynasty reigned for a total 
period of 506 years, although in summing up their total period of 
reigns, il states in round figures that they ruled fur full 500 years (instead 
of 506 years) ; and their kingdom passed into the hands of Candra- 
gupta, son of Ghatolkaca Gup|a and grandson of Sri Gupta, who 
appears to have come from Sri Parvata or Nepal and originally entered 
the service of Vijayasri Satakarni as one of his generals and with 
whose help he managed to maintain bis tottering kingdom. 
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45 . Before proceeding to consider merits of Pura^ic history 
as reviewed by orientalists a brief; statement of the 'cosmogonic and 
political calculations of time adopted in India may be nsefuL 


According to the Purinas, 360 lunar Samvatsaras or human years 
constitute one divine year, Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali — a cycle of 
these four Yugas and their Sandhyas and Sandhyamias, consisting of 
12000 divine years or 4,320,000 human years; (Constitutes one Maha- 
yuga. 1000 Mahayugas constitute one Day of Brahma or one Kalpa* 
An equal period of time (viz., 1000 X 4,320,000-4,320,000,000 human 
years) is also reckoned as one Night of Brahma. 30 such days and 
nights make a month of Brahma ; and 12 such months his year ; and 
100 such years make the full period of Brahma’s life. The two halves 
of Brahma’s age are respectively called Purva-Parardha aad Ultara- 
Parardha, The 1st or the Prathama-Parardha has expired ; the second 
or the Dvitiya-Parardha has commenced with our present or Varaba- 
Kalpa. At the hegmning of the first Parardba was Brahma-Kalpa, when 
Brahma or the present K >smos was bom. At the end of the first 
Parardha was Padma-Kalpa, when the L6ka*Padma (the Lotus of 
Ldkas) appeared at the navel of Hari The first Kajpa of the Dvitiya- 
Parardha which is the present Kalpa is called Varaha Kalpa, when 
Plari incarnated as Varaha or the Wonderful Boar, We are now in the 
1st day of the fifty-first year of Brahmadeva, called Sveta; and each 
of the days of the month of Brahma bore a different name, like 
(1) Sveta, (2) Nilalohita, (3) Vamadeva, (4) Rathantara, (5) Raurava, 
and so on. So the present Kalpa called the Ssveta-Varaha-Kalpa” 
forms the 18001st Kalpa of the Brahma, a day and night of Brahma 
being calculated here as one Kalpa. 

14 Manus reign during the day of Brahma, each Manu reigning 
for 71% Mahayugas. Each Manvantara, therefore, consists of 857, 
142f divine years or 337, 142, 557% human or lunar years. With 
every day and night the age of Brahma declines. The present Man- 
vantara is the seventh Manvantara of Varaha.Kalpa, the first six Man- 
vantaras having already elapsed. The first six Maiivantaras are known 
after the name of the respective Manus, as (1) Svayambhuva, (2) Svaro- 
chisha, (3) Auttama, (4) Tamasa, (5) Raivata and (6) Chakshusha, and 
the present or the seventh Manvantara is called Vaivasvata Manvan- 
tara. 'i he present Kali Yuga is the fourth or the last quarter of the 
28th Mahayuga of this Vaivasvata Manvantara, and 5018 years of this 
Kali Yuga have expired by the 13th day of April 1917,” _ 
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Kali-Yaga, begins from the year 3102 B.C.; the year 1, expired 
or completed, being 3101 B.C. The four Yugas, or Ages, which com- 
prise one Mabayuga, have the following periods 


Ky^u-Yugfl. ••• 

1,728,000 

360 

4800 years of Gods. 

'I'reta-Yuga 

1,296,000 

360 

3600 

»> 

Pwapara-Yuga ... 

864,000 

360 

2400 

.■ n 

Kali-Yuga 

432,000 

360 

1200 


One Maha-Yuga... 

4,320,000 

360 

120(K) years 

cif Gods. 


The Kali Age is said to enbrace Six Sakas. Thus it is said in 
Panclnga-Sarapi : — 

=rr>iri?P5tr^: gjfe: ^ 11 

Wirs^T:— 

^01 (3044) 

(135) (1800) 

(10000) 5JS3N3&4 =? (400000) 
sjRgftvrrS’ (821) te: WiRT: 11 

la the Kali-age there are six founders of eras. First there was 
Yadhishthira in Indraprastha, whose era lasted for 3044 years. The 
second was Vikrama at Ujayani, whose era had nm for 135 years. The 
third was Salivahana at Pratisthana, Here the era of YndMshlhira Is 
made the same as that of the Kaliyuga, which also dates from 3044 
years before the era of Vikrama. The Yudhisthira era also is obtained 
by adding 31*79 to the Saka year ; (i.e., the Saka begins with the 3180th 
year of the Yudhishthira era) and “ by adding 3044 to the Vikrama 
Samvat which, in its turn, is got by adding 135 to the Saka date,’”** 

46* Vikrama or Saxmrat Era began in 56 B.C. A Hindu legend 
tells us that a celebrated king Vikrama or Vikramaditya of Ujjain, in 
Malwa, began to reign in that year, and founded the era, which, in that 
view, runs form the commencement of his reign. Another version of It 
asserts that he died in that year, and that the reckoning runs from his 

1. SeeT. V. SrinivasalA-iyangar , The Present KaUytiga^ JOB, III* 225. 

' 2. See S. P. L. Kamimhaswami, LI, XL. 162 and R. R. Bhagwat, JB4»?, XX* 
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death. It is common to both the Digambaras and the Svetambaras. 
And the Gathas or Prakrit verses, upon which the earlier portions of 
some of the Jain Pattavalis or successions of the pontiffs are based, 
pretend to put forward such details about Vikramaditya as that for 
eight years he played as a child for “ sixteen he roamed over the 
country ; for fifty-six — (? fifteen)—^* he exercised rule, being given 
over to false doctrine ; for fifty years he was devoted to the religion of 
the Jina and then obtained heaven/' An addition to the legend 
^ connects Vikramaditya with some foreign invaders of India who were 
called Sakas ; and this, again, appears in two versions ; one version 
represents him as regaining the kingdom of Ujjain after the Saka 
kings and dispossessed his father and had reigned there for four years 
prior to B.C. 57 ; and the other, as reported by Alberuni in the 
eleventh century A.D., — brings the Sakas on the scene a hundred and 
thirty-five years later, and asserts that Vikramaditya marched against 
the Saka king, and pUt him to flight and killed him in the region of 
Karur, between Multan ahd the castle of Loni," and that in celebra- 
tion of this, there was established the Saka era commencing A.D. 78. 
And another addition asserts that at the court of Vikramaditya there 
I flourished the Nine Gems/' namely, the poet Kalidasa, the astrono- 
mer Varahamihira, the lexicographer Amarasimha, and the various 
authors Dhanvantari, Ghatakarpara, Klshapanaka, Sanku, Vararuchi and 
Vetalabhatta.”* 

fit'*?'' '■ '■ . : . ■ ■ ' " ' - 

I 47 . Sdlivahana-Saka, is ‘‘ the Saka at era of Salivahana/' the 

Saka or era of the glorious and victorious king ^alivahana, the year of 
the Saka or era established by Silivahana. And the popular belief, in 
that the Saka era was founded by a king ^alivahana reigning in A.D, 
78 at Pratishthana, which is the present Paithan on the Godavari, in 
the Nizam's territory/'* 

1. Pieefe, td, XKX. I ; JEdS, (1916), 809. 

I ** Bee Professoc Keilhom’s examination of this question in feh^ Int, AnL vol. 20 

(1891), p, 404 fi. His earliest instance of the word vikrama being used in connection 
with the eta, in a not quite cleat sense, namely, in the expitassion vikramakhya'kalat 
** the time <MiIled vikrama^**^ is one of the year 898, in a.2>. 842, from an inscrij^on at 
Pholpur (p. 406, No. 30). His earliest instance of the a:a being plainly attributed to a 
king Vi&rama was a literary one of the year 1050, in a.d, 993 (Ibid, No. 40). An ear- 
* liar instance is known now from the Eklingji inscription, which is dated in the jmt 
, ' 1028 of king Vikramaditya in a,d. 971 : JBBABt vol. 22, p, 166*’' ' > 

|: 2. I. p. wm-, mA8 '(i9i6), m. - 

.'*The exact expression SSliv^ada-Saka is mostly confined to dates recorded in 
prose. In dates in verse, other ways iutroduoing the name S^ivShani were follow^ 
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Siikakala, ^ak;i! da or Saka era commenced thus in 78 A.D. !l is 

fcilber “ibe Era uf ih.e 'Saka" k'liig Kaiii.'‘|jka, vht* ct»iic|iiered iva^t3fl||r 
afid Wosiera ladia in ih^ Isi/cenuirj aller thrill ** ur the et'd i.if the 
defeat of the Bakas a' Hindu .king. 

“ The asircmomer, Varakamibira who lived in the sixth ceniury A.D. 
cited the Saka Era as the Saka Bhupa Kala or Sakendra Kaia, ie., 
the Era of the Saka king. His, commentator explains this as the Era 
when the barbarians called Sakas were discomfited by Vikramadilya* 
Again, the astronomer Brahmagupta, who flourished in the seventh 
century A.D„ cites the Era as Saka Nripante, i.e., after the Saka king* 
His commentator explains this as after the reign of Vikramaditya, 
who slew a people of Barbarians called Sakas.*** 

: [“ Manu says .(Ch X, 144-145) that the Sakas, Yavanas, Kamhhojas, 
Paradas and Pahlavas were originally Kshatriyas, but became oiilcastes 
by neglecting their Vedic duties, etc. The Mahabharala (Adiparvan, 
Ch, 85) speaks of these ■ tribes as descendants of Kshatriyas . and as 
having taken pari in the Great War betw^een the Fandavas and Kaura- 
vas. The Ramayana of Valmiki (Balakanda, Sarga 55) mentions them 
among the tribes who fought during the war of VfsvamlCra wtlh 
Vasishtha, The Gautama Dharma Sutra (Ch. IV, 21) speaks of the 
Sakas, Yavanas, etCo as a Pratiloma caste of the Aryas. It is stated 
in the Padma Purana (Svarga-khanda, Cb. 15) that the Sakas etc., were 
driven out by king Sagara, a descendant of Ikshvaku, to the countries 
beyond the borders of India, after getting their heads etc,, shaved 
under the advice of Vasishtha, although they were Kshatriyas, The 
Vishnu Purana (Amsa II, Cb. 3) describes the Yavanas as living in the 
west, the Sakas in the north-west, the Kiratas in the east, and the four 
Indian castes in the middle of India during the time of the Great War. 
The Mah'ya Purana also refers to Sakas, Yavanas, etc,, as degraded 

ed, and the shorter form Salivah^ was sometimes used, In suit the metre: see eg., 
Professor Kielhoru’s List of the Inscriptions of Southern lodia in Mp. Ind. voi f , 
appendix, fTos. 466, 476,. 603, 519, 1004, 1005. This clipped form is also found occa- 
sionally in prose : gee, e.g., Ibid., No. 527. Compare Satavaha as the shorter form of 
SataT?iiana.’* • . ^ . : 

1, Oolebrooke’s Algebra, etc*, from the Sanscrit, p. xHii, London. 

See on this era, Dutt% CftJ* 1, 21 ; Fleet, Tradittoncd DaiB oj Kanishka, JBASt 
fl90p)/'’986 ; H, J^S (1906), 1^9.. , - 
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At'jan tribes living on ibe frontiers ,of BEarata ' Varsha^ Panin! refers 
In his Ahbladhjaji (If, 2-84) to Sakas and Yavanas and feqtilres ^ to 
be placed before and Paninl even according lu Western Oriental* 
ists lived long before the time of Alexander the Great. The Sakas, 
therefore^ could under no circumstances, be identified with any foreign 
tribes that' invaded India after Alexander’s time.”] 

48- Harsa Era of Nepal began in 457 B,C„* and that is the 
dale that is referred to in Nepalavamsavali* 

Cedi or Kalaciiri Era began in 249 A.D. 

' Haaiia Sam¥at or Era of Harea^ardhaaa began in 605 A.D * 

Valabbi Era began in 319 A.D.^ 

: 49. Brhaipaticakra or Jovian cycle of sixty years* “ The 

Hindu Cycle of 60 years, technically known as the Brihaspati Chakra 
or Cycle of fupiter,” begins with the year Prahhava and ends with the 
year Kshaya (60). 

In Northern India a year of the Jovian cycle is omitted once bn 
an average of 85 5/22 years, or 22 in 3875 years ; hence it has ad- 
vanced on the southern system by 11 in about 950 years. The year of 
the cycle in Northern India is found by multiplying the Saka year by 

22 adding 4291 and dividing the sum by 3875, then adding the Saka 
date to the integral of the quotient, and dividing by 60 ; the remainder 
is the year of the cycle. Thus, for Saka 1772 the first operation gives 

23 and a remainder of 260, then 17 724-23 divided by 60 gives as a 
remainder the 55th year of the cycle or Dnrmati current. . If the KaM* 
yuga year is used, the usual rule is to multiply it by 1.0117, and to the 
integers of the product add 26 and divide the sum by 60 as before/b,!<;i. 

50, Kollatn or Malabar Era began in 25th August 825 Klti, on 
the sun’s entry into Kanya according to the Chronogram, Uu'i 


1. See Alberanbs'Indla (Swshou’s Tmmh H, xltx. f)I -a!^ BbagwanW 

NepSla-YamiSvali in JA, XIII. 411-m . ' -v , ’ ' 

2. 14. Xlill, mi i X¥II. 224, XYIIX. 26§. _ . 

3. M, XV. 105, 138, '• ' " • ' ” ."'‘y 

4;. Bteini Sertapati Bhattariia. See ll^s.*.4»t!Ri ifepl ‘atlcl lif. 1. 45, IV. 

101. 174, V. 901, 206, XV. 187 post. For GnpIa-VakWii Bra, mb IA, XIV. - 
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By that day 1434160 days of Kali had expired* This is current ia 
north Malayaiam, but in Travancore and Cochin^ the year liegins on 
smn's entry into Simha. 

The chief difference between the northern and southern sysiems 
is, that if the sun enters a sign of the zodiac during the day timei that 
day is reckoned in the northern calender as the first day of the month 
corresponding to that sign ; whereas in the south the sun must have 
entered the sign within the first 3 of the 5 parts into which the day is 
divided, otherwise the day next is reckoned the first of the month/* 

** The Andu year obtains in the Malayalam Country and la the 
Tinneveliy District. In the former, they are knowm as KoIIam Andm 
and in the latter merely as Andu. The Andu commences in the South 
Malayalam Country (Travancore and Cochin) and in the Tinneveliy 
District with Chingan (Avani), i.e., on the first day of the fifth month 
of the Solar Calender (Tamil), and in the North-Maiayalem country 
(British Malabar) with Kanni, i.e,, on the first day of the sixth month 
of the same Calender. The Andu year is thus not synchronous with 
the Cyclic, Kali or Saka year* Andu years would appear to have been 
dfiginally reckoned in Cycles of 1,000 years each, and the second of 
tktem is stated to have expired in 825 A.D However this may be, the 
current Cycle, which was begun in 825 A.D., has now been carried be- 
yond the iiinit of 1,000 years, and it may be that this was dona iU 
ignorance oY the above convention, if any such had existed/* 

Sh Chronograms. A number of devices have been adopted In 
Hindu Works for expressing the number of years^ an expression by 
chronograms. They were either expressed by significent words, words 
which denote their own number as the equivalent or by the use of 
letters on an algebraical formula. 

“ The first complete list is that given by Alberuni (A.D. 1031) ; the 
following is from his list, as translated by Woepoke supplemented from 
Brownes ‘‘Cyclic Tables** and Inscriptions. As no limits can be 
placed to a fanciful practice like this, 1 cannot give this list as com- 
plete list. 

Cipher— Sunya ; kha ; gagana ; viyat ; akasa ; ambara ; abhra ; 
ananta ; vyoma. 

Adi; sasin; indu; kshiti; urvara; dhara ; pitamaha ; 

Chandra ; sitamsu ; rupa ; rasmi ; prithivi ; bhu ; tanu ; soma ; nayaka ; 
vasudha; sasanka; kshma ;*dharani. 
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2. * • • Yama ; Asvin ; ravicliaiidrau ; iocliaaa akslil,,; ;:Dasra ;; 

yamala ; paksha ; netra ; bahn; kama ; kiitiimba ; kara ; driskti. 

3. ' -Trikala ; trijagat ; tri; trigana ; loka ; trigata; pavaka; 

vaisvanara ; dkana ; tapana ; kutasaaa; jvalana; agni; vakni; trilo- 
ckana; triaetra ; Rama; sakodara ; sikkla; guna. 

4^.,.......Veda ; samudra ; sagara; abdki; dadki; dis ; jaiasaya; 

krila ; jalanldki ; yuga ; hmdhu ; udadki 

5. **Sara ; artka ; indiiya; sayaka ; bana ; bkata ; iska ; Pan- 

dava ; tata ; ratna ; prana ; snta ; pntra ; visikka ; kalamba; margana. 

6. Rasa ; anga ; ritu ; masarddka ; raga ; ari ; darsana ; tarka; 

mata ; sastra. __ 

•(••Aga ; naga ; parvata ; makidkara ; adri ; muni ; riski ; asri; 
svara; ckkandas ; asva ; dkatu; kalatra ; saila. 


8. -•••Vasn ; aki ; gaja ; dantin ; mangala ; naga; bkuti ; ibka ; 

sarpa. 

9^......,.. Go ; nanda ; randkra ; ckMdra ; pavana ; aniara ; graha ; 

anka ; nidki I dvara, 

; asa ; kondu ; ravanasura ; avatara ; karma. 

1 1 . Rudra ; svara ; Makadeva ; akskaukini ; labka, 

1 2 .. ... 4 .-.*Surya ; arka ; aditya ; bkanu ; masa ; vyaya. 

13.. Visva ; Manmatka ; Kamadeva. 

14 Manu ; Loka ; Indra 

1 5.. ........ Titki ; pakski ; akan, 

16.. ........Askti ; nripa ; bkupa ; kaia, 

17 Atyaskti. ' 

18.. ... Dkriti/ _ ''' 

19.. ........Atidkriti 

20.. . Nakka ; kriti. 

21. . ........ Utkriti ; avarga, .;,j p* 

22.. Jati, 

24 .Jina. 

25. -Tattva. 


Aiberuni (1031 A.D.) says tkat numbers beyond twenty-five were 
noted in this way. The following, however, occur but in late docu- 
ments only : ' ■ ^ 


Nakskatra. 
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Rada, 

33*. ...Dava, ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

40,.; Tatia, : ■ ■ 

The list might be made mach more extensivei as il is obviniLs thai 
any synonyms of any word that can i>e used to signify a number can 
be us©4 ©‘g't word signifying * moon * besides those mentioned as 
equivalent to 1, may be used for the same purpose^ and so wiih the 
others. The ordinary numbered words are commonly mixed with the 
words given above. 

In making numbers '-of -this system units are menlioned first and 
then the higher orders, e g., RIshinagakhendusamvatsara is year 108? 
■gaganasastrakhendugamte samvatsara Is equal to 1063 ; dahanadrb 
khenduganitasamvasiara Is equal to ...1073, It appears, however, that 
■ occasionally in recent inscdptionsthe words are pul in the same order 
as the figures are written/’ 

The algebraical fonaulse are 

i. I... ^ (1) I ^ (2) and so on to ® (9) 

ii. I — J (1) t 5 (2) and so on to ^ (9) 

iii. tTf^sr I ... T (1) I 'R (2) ai d so on to ^ {^) 

iv. 1... ’T (1) U (2) and so on to f (S) 

The order of the letters is from right to left, in conjunct letters, 
the last pronounced consonant only counts value and vowels have no 
value. Thus 1%’^! mean 54 an means 1059 * 


52. Sartlfacotlus. It was Sir William Jones, the Founder and 
President of the Society instituted in Bengal for inquiry Into the History 
and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia, who died on 
27th April 1794, that suggested for the first time an ideriiificaiim to the 
notice of scholars. In his * Tenth Anniversary Discourse ’ delivered 
by him on 28th February 1793 on Asiatic Histoiyq Civil and Natural,’’ 
referred to the so-called discovery by him of the identity of Can- 
dragupta, the Founder of the Maurya Dynasty of the Kings Magadha, 
with Sandracollus of the Greek writers of Alexander’.'i adventures, thus : 


The Jurisprudence cf the Hindus and Arabs \>emg the field, 
whi^h I; have chtksep, fpr my peculiar toil, ycui cann*.)! expect, that 1 
should greatly enlarge your collection of historical knowledge ; but I 
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may be able to offer you some occasional tribute, ' and ''I ; cannot, /toip 
mentioning a discmerj wMch accident threw', .in "my way thO'Ugli''.>iny' 
proofs must be reserved for an essay, which I' have destined for the 
fourth volume of your Transactio.ns. - To ; fix -the situation of that 
Palibothra, {for there may have been several of , ihe '.. name) which, was', 
visited and described by Megasthenes, ,had ' always appeared ■ ,a vei^^ 
difficult problem ; for, though it could not have been Fraj^aga where 
no ancient metropolis ever stood, nor Cunyacubja which has no epithet 
at all resembling the word used, by the Greeks, nor otherwise 
called Laakmanamti, which all know to be a town comparatively 
modem, yet we could not confidently decide that , it ''was ■ 
though names and most circumstances nearly -eorrespond, '.because that 
renowned capital extended from the confluence of the Sme and the 
Gauges to the site of Patna, while FuUbothra stood at the junction of the 
Ganges and Errauaboas^ which, the accurate M. D’Anvilie had pronoun- 
ced to be ** Yamuna but this only difficulty was removed when 1 
found in a Classical Sanskrit book near two thousand years old, that 
Hira%yahahu or golden-armed, which the Greeks changed to Errana- 
boas, or the river with a lovely murmm\ was in fact another name for 
the Sana itself, though Megasthenes from ignorance or inattention, has 
named them separately.* This discovery led to another of greater 
moment ; for Chandragupta, who, from a miiitaiy adventurer, became 
like Sandracottus, the sovereign of Upper Hindustan, actually fixed the 
seat of his empire at Pafaliputra, where he received ambassadors from 
foreign princes, and was no other than that very Sandracottus who 
concluded a treaty with Selaucus NIcator ; so that we have solved 
another problem to which we before alluded ; and may in round 
numbers consider the twelve and three hundredth years before Christ 
as two certain epochs between Rama who conquered Silan a few cen- 
turies after the flood, and Vicramaditya who died at Ujjayini fifty-seven 
years before the beginning of our eraF 

53 , The passage regarding Candragupte’s date is found in 
Justinius, Epiionia Fompei Trogiy xv. 4 and Mr. McCrindle translated it 
as follows 

** [Seleuctts] carried on many wars in the East after the division of 
the Macedonian kingdom between himself and the other successor of 
Alexander, first seizing Babylonia, and then''rikjucing the 
power being increased by the first success. 

1 . 
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lEdia* wMch had, since AleKander's death, hilled his prefects, ihlnMng 
that the yoke of slavery had: been', shaken off from its neck* The 
author of its freedom had' been Sandrocottus ; but when victory was 
gained he had changed the name of freedom to that of bondage. For, 
after he had ascended the 'throne,, he himself oppressed with servitude 
the very people which he had rescued from foreign dominion. Though 
of humble birth, he was impelled by Innate miijesty to assume royal 
power. When king Nandrns,* whom he had offended by Ms boldness, 
ordered him to be killed, .he., had resorted to speedy fiighu . . , 

Sandrocoltus, having thus ' .g:ained the crown, held India alfhe time 
when Seleucus was laying , the .foundations of his future greatness* 
Seieucus came to an agreement with him, and, after seilling affairs in 
the East, engaged in the war against AntigonusT 

The same transactions are referred to by Appiarms : 

[Seleucus] crossed the Indus and waged war on Androcotlus 
king of the Indians who dwelt about it, until he made friends and 
entered into relations of marriage with him.’' 

According to Strabo, Seleucus ceded to Chandragupta a tract of 
land to the west of the Indus and received in exchange five hundred 
elephants,® 

The inference drawn is this : Seieucus 1 Nikalor of Syria (b,c. 312- 
280), arrived in Cappadocia in the autumn of 302 [the year preced- 
ing the battle of Ipsos], The march from India to there must have 
required at least two summers. Consequently, the peace wdth Chan- 
dragupta has to be placed about the summer of 304, or at the latest 
in the next winter,”* We know from various sources that Megasihenes 
became the ambassador of Seieucus at Chandragupta’s court,* 

It follows from these statements that Chandragupta ascended the 
throne between Alexander’s death (B.C. 323) and the treaty with 
Seleucus (B.C. 304).” 

54 . Earlier in the same discourse Sir William had mentioned his 
authorities for the statement that Candragupta became sovereign of 
upper Hindusthan, with his Capital at Pataiiputra. “ A most beautiful 

1. McOrindle’stsanslation, 114* 

2. Y, k.Smitihf Marly History oj Indian Btd ed., p. 160 f. ; Krom, Sormis, 

3. Belook* s Grkchji Gesch^ 3, 1. 146, n, 3. 

4. SQhwmhQ:ik, Megasthmis Indioa (Bono* 1876), p. 19; C* Muller, Frag- 
minta Historicormn Grcecorum, yoh ii {Paris 1848), p, 398 ; McOrindk 1*4, ?I. 115. 



1. iMd. 6. 

1. This spelling shows that Wilford saw not the Sanskrit drama bnt some veriw^ 
cular vidona of it. 

2. Asiatic Eesearches, y. 262. Wilford wrongly names the author of the drama 

as Amanta (or Ananta)* . 

3. Theatre of the Hindus, ToL IL ■- -n. 

4. Wilson again is not (jnite correct in his Bibiography, Somadeva’s la*ge coMec* 

tion of tales is entitled Eathasarlt-sagara and is an ads^tatiou , into Sanskrit verse of 
an ori^gal work in the |*aisaci language called oon^j^cl hy on 

Gu9§aja. ‘ 
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poem said he by Somadeva, coniprlslag'a.iong'chaia '.'of ins'iriiciife 
and agreeable stories, begins with the famed revolnllon at ■ Patalipntra 
by the murder of king Nanda with his eight- sons, and the ' 'usarpatiba 
of Chandragupta ; and the same revolutioii is - the subject of a tragedy 
in Sanskrit entitled ‘ The Coronation of Chandra.’ Thus he claimed 
to have identified Palihothm with PataUpuira and SmidrokoUus with 
Candragupta, and to have determined 300 B.C. in round numbers ” 
as a certain epoch between two others 'which he called the ' conquest 
of by Rama ^*1200 B'.C.” and the -death of' ¥lkramadi|ya"'at 
Ujjain in 57 B.C, 


■ -In the Discourse referred to," Sir William - barely' slated Ms dis* 
coverj, adding that his proofs must be reserved ” for a subsequent 
essay, but he died before that essay could appear, 

55. The theme was taken immediately hy Cob Wilford in Volume 
V of the Asistic Researches. Wilford entered into a long and fanciful 
disquisition on Pakhoihra, and rejected Sir WillianPs identification of it 
with Pafaliptdra, but he accepted the identification of Saniracotim with 
Candragupta in the following words : — Sir William Jones from a 
poem written by Somadeva and a tragedy called the Coronation of 
Chandra or Chandragupta discovered that he really was the Indian 
king mentioned by the historians of Alexander under the name of 
Sandrocottus. These poems 1 have not been able to procure ; but I 
have found another dramatic piece entitled Mudra-Rachasa,* which is 
divided into two parts ; the first may be called the Coronation of 
Chandra.’’*., 

Wilson further amended the incorrect authorities relied on by Sit 
William Jones ; and said in his Preface to Mudra-Rakshasa,* that by 
Sir William’s ‘‘ a beautiful poem by Somadeva ’’ was ** doubtless meant 
the large collection of tales by Somahhatta the Vrihat-katha/’* 
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56 . Max Muller ikeii elaboraled tke disco¥ery of tliis Idefilily 
Ie Ms AncieEi 'Saaskrit Llteratare... To Mm iMs idealilj was a seitied 
Sacoatrovertible fact Oa ike patk of foriher research „ he examlaed 
the chroaology of the : Baddhists according to the Northern or the 
Chiaese and the Soathern or the Ceylonese traditionss^ aad samnaed 
this ap : ** EverytMag ia Indian Chroaology depends apoa the date of 
'Chandragapta. Chaadragapta was 'the grand-father of Asoka, aad the 
contemporary of Selukns Nikator, Now, according to the Chinese 
chronology, Asoka would have lived, to waive the minor differences, 
850 or 750 B*C., according to Ceylonese Chronology, 315 BX. Either 
of these dates is impossible because it does not agree with the chrono* 
logy of Greece/’ * Emrythng in Indian Chmmhg)^ dipe^iis up&m iki date 
of Chandragupta ^ is i)i% declBrniiou, How is that date to be fixed? 
The Pnranic acconats were of course beneath notice. l>^e Buddhist 
chronologies were conflicting, aad mast i)e ignored The Greek 
synchronism comes to his rescue. There is but one means by which 
the history of India can be connected with that of Greece, and Its 
chronology must be reduced to its proper limits/’ that Is, by the clue 
afforded by the name of Sandrocottiis or Saadrocyptus, the Sanskrit 
Chandragapta/’ 

From classical writers — Justin* Arrian* Diadorus Siculusi Strabo 
Quintus Curtius, and Plutarch— a formidable array all of whom how- 
ever _ borrowed their account from practically the same sources— he 
puts together the various statements concerning Saadrocottus, and tries 
to show that they all tally with the statements made by Indian w^rlters 
about the Maurya king Candragupta, ** The resemblence of this name ” 
says he with the name of Saadrocottus or Sandrocyptus w^as first, 
1 believe, pointed out by Sit William Jones. Wiiford# Wilson, and Pro- 
fessor Lassen have afterwards added further evidence in confirmation 
of Sir W, Jones’s conjecture ; and althmigh other scholars^ and particuMrly 

Troyer in his edition of the Rajatarangini^ have raised objections^ we 
shall see that the evidence in favour of the identity of Chandragapta 
and Sandrocottus or Sandrocyptus is such as to admit of no reasonable 
' doubt/’ Max Muller only repeats that the Greek accounts of Sandro- 
coitus and the Indian accounts of Chandragupta agree In the main, 
both speaking of a usurper who either was base-born himself or else 
overthrew a base-born predecessor, and that tMs essential agreement 
vg#®uld‘'hbld wheflaer the various names used by Greek wrlters-r-Xan- 
diames, Andiamas, Aggraman, Sandrocottus^ and Sandrocyptus— should 
be made to refer to two kings, the overthrown and the overthrower, 
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1. The Edicts ate edited in lA^ 6. 10, 14, 17, 18, 18, 22. 34, 87, 38. On the 
Edicts, see TA, till. S04 ; XX. 1, 86, 229 ; XXXy. 220 : XXXIY. 246 ; XXXYXII, 
161 ; XLVII. 48. . , ' 

, Also, D. B, Bhandarhar, ABoha, Calcutta ; V, A. Smith, Asohas Oxford ; W, 
ThomsbSyLesTi'iiasHdeAsohafJA, (1910); E. Hultzsoh, Date of Asoka, ifMASt 
(1914) 943. H. H. Wilson, Identity of Asoka, JBA8, (n. 5 .), XXlI, 177. 243 i (1901) 
827-868; V. A. Smith, of Piyadasi imcripiionSi c7i?.45,.(ld0l),' 486 ; 

Aso&avadana, IBAS^ (1901) 646 , Bindnsara, . :'g. p-s,; ; 


or all to one namely the overihrower himself ; though personally he is 
inclined to the view that the first three variations refer to the over- 
thrown, and the last two to the overihrower. He explains away the 
difficulty in identifying the sites of Palibothra and Patalipulra geo- 
graphically by a change in the bed of the river Sone/' He passes 
over the apparent differences in detail between the Greek statements on 
the one hand and the Hindu and Buddhist versions on the other quite 
summarily, declaring that Buddhist fables were invented to exalt, and 
the Brahmanic fables to lower Chandragupta^s descent ! Lastly with 
respect to chronology the Brahmanic is altogether ignored, and the 
Buddhist is “ reduced to its proper limits ” that is, pulled down to fit 
in with Greek chronology. ' ■ 


57 . Priyadaai, Next came inscriptions of Priyadasi.* These 
edicts published in the tenth and twelfth years of Asoka’s reign (253 and 
251 B.C.) are found in distinct places in the extreme East and West of 
India. As revealed in these engraved records, the spoken dialect was 
essentially the same throughout the wide and fertile religions lying be- 
tween the Vindhya and, Himalayas and between the mouths of the Indus 
and ihe Ganges. The language appears in three varieties, which may be 
named the Ptmjahi, the Ujjaini and the Magadhi, These may point to a 
transitional stage between .Sanskrit and Pali. The language of the 
inscriptions,’’ says Princep although necessarily that of their date and 
probably that in which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded 
their doctrines, seems to have been the spoken language of the people 
of Upper India than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists 
oi: a sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although 
incompatible with their Buddhistic origin, cannot be accepted as a 
conclusive proof that they originated from a peculiar form ' of religious 
belief/’ : ' . 


Asoka’s name does not occur in these inscriptions, bat that these 
purport to emanate from a king who gives his formal title in various 
Prakrit forms of which the Sanskrit would be Devanampriyah Priya- 
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darsi raja. It was James 'Frinsep'ilat first ascribed Asoka’s edicts to 
pevanampiya-Tissa of Ceylon.* ' Tke discovery of tbe Xagajciiia lilli 
cave-inscriptions of Sashalata D^vlnampiya, whom he at once identi- 
fied with Dasaratha, the grandson of the Maurya king Asoka and the 
fact that Tumour had found Piyadassi or Piyadassaiia used as a sur- 
name of Asoka in the pipavamia, 'induced Primep to aliandun his 
...original view, and to identify Devanampriya Priyadarsan with Asoka 
■himselC " ' ' ' ■ ■■■ ■ 

In Februar} 1838, Prinsep published the text and a translation of 
the second rock'' edict,': Gimar version of It (L 3) the words Amiijai^ 
Yonarlija and in the Dhauli version (1, t) Amii}^&ke mnna .1 Wfi-/ri/fl,.and. 
identified the Yona king Antiyaka or Antlyoka with Antiochiis HI of 
Syria * In March 3838, he discovered in the Girnar edict xiii {h S), 
the names of Turamaya, Amtikona,* and I\Iaga, whom he most ingeni* 
ously identified with Ptolemy 11 Philadelphos of I^Igypt, Antigonus 
Gonatas of Macedonia (?) and Magas of Cyrine. At the same lime he 
modified his earlier theory and now referred the name Antlyoka to 
Antiochus I or II of Syria, preferably the former* 

On the Girnar rock the name of a fifth king who was mentioned 
after Maga is lost. The Shahbazga|rhi version calls him Alikasimdara. 
E» Norris recognized that this name corresponds to the Greek 
op and suggested hesitatingly that Alexander of Epirus, 
the son of Pyrihus, might be meant by it * This identification was 
endorsed by Westerguard,® Lassen,® and Senart/ But Professor Beloch 
thinks that Alexander of Corinth, the son of Craterus, had a better 
claim.® 

The mention of these five contemporaries in the inscriptions of 
Devanampriya Priyadarshi,” says E. Hultzsch, “ confirms in a general 

1. B. Hultzsch, Dale of Asoka^ JEASy (1914), 943. 

2. JiSB, YII.166. 

3. In reality GirnSr and KSlsi read Amtehinay Shahbazga|hf AmtiUnL Bnhlee 
(ISDMG.y 40. 187) justly remarked that these two forms would rather (X>tTmp 3 nd to 
Antigenes than to Antigonus. But no king named Antigenes is known to us, though it 
was the name of one of the officers of Alexander the Great, who was executed, together 
with Eumenes, in B.O. 316, being then satrap of Suslana. 

4. JEASy (o. s,),'205. 

5« Zzffei Abkandlungefij translated from the Danish into German by St^zler 
(Br^lau, 1863), p, 120 f. 

6. Ind. AlLy 263 fi. 

7. Uy XX* 342. 

8. Grmh, Qesch.y 0, 2, 106, 
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way the corrections of Prinsep’s identification of the latter with Asofca, 
the grandson of Chandragupta, whose approximate time we know from 
Greek and Roman records. Antiochus I Soter of Syria reigned B,C. 
280-261, his son Antiochus II Theos 261-246, Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
of Egypt 283-247, Antigonus Gonates of Macedonia 276-239, Magas 
of Cyrene c. 300— c, 230, Alexander of Epirus 272— r 255, and Alexan- 
der of Corinth 252— r, 244.” 

58 . This ideiitilicaiioE of SaMrocotius witli Candragnpta Maury a 
furalshed a very certain starting point in investigating what appeared 
to be such a huge field of uncertainties as Indian Chronology. Thus, 
according to Buddhist traditions, it is said, Buddha died 152 years 
before Candragupta. Max Muller supposes that Chandragupta 
became Ting about 315 B.C., and so he places the death of Buddha 
162 plus 315 or 477 B.C. Or again 32 years after Chandragupta, Asoka 
is said to have become king, that is 315 — 52 or 263 B.C. ; and his 
“ inauguration” is said to have taken place in 259 B.C. At the time of 
Asoka’s inauguration 218 years had elapsed since the conventional date 
of Buddha's death.” Hence Buddha must have also died in 477 B.C. 

59 . Thus came in the Anchor Sheet of Indian Chronology/ It 
fell to the glorious lot of Vincent E. Smith to sponsor this hypothesis 
and instal it on a firmer pedestal. Glory is god-made and V. S. 
Smith was destined for it/ He took the chronological identity so pre- 
mised by the predecessors in this historical heirarchy as the basis of 
further calculation of the exact dates of the different dynasties that 
ruled over Magadha before and after the Mauryas. He was able to 
invoke the aid of numismatics in addition to epigraphy. He could 
interpret the eras, particularly the Gup|a era of the inscriptions and the ^ 
legends on the coins, and discover a confirmation of the earlier 
opinions. He could not however get over, as if by compunction, the 
need to follow the Puranas in the enumeration of the kings and theii 
dynasties ; he took the dynasties and the succession of kings as they 
were, he did not call them fictitious. He had objection to the long 

1. The reader may well be reminded of the faoioious address of Gk^i to Sfi 

Kx§ija : , ' I 

^ I , . / ; : J, 

55ti 5T I 
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PURAXAS. 

V, Smith. 

100 (1635-3535 B.C.) 

45 

316 (1535-1219 B.C.) 

137 

300 (1219— 919 BC.) 

112 

83 ( 919—834 B.C.) 

45 

506 { 834—328 B.C.) 

289 

245 ( 328 — 83 B.C.) 

149 


periods of years that these Puranas sometimes assigned to P^^iralar 

kings or dynasties. They were improbable and fanciful and so on 
2 face uLlIabl. ! So ho s« 0«l .o aill Iho inlomls of.lmo anO 

aW Iho date a«d perioda on a rational I, aa.a, a baas llat ivteld 

quite convince the modem mmd of a reasonable prubabihty. The 

device of reduction of time is in short this : 

Where the PurSnas have different readings the shortest number of 
years is adopted ; where the Purwas give a long i.eriud to anj- reign, ,t 

is reduced to 20 years as the average ascertainable in rov.il histones 

elsewhere ; where the Purfeas give only l.rief terms of a few years or a 
few months, that is adopted as correct. The result of these redmtions 

will be seen below 

Nandas 
Mauryas 
Stingas 
Ka^vas 

Andbras < 

Gupfas 

Thus according to Vincent Smith’s Candragupta became king in 
322 BC.,’ and Buddha died in 487 B.C.. this allows 50 years for the 

before Cakdragupta, and 250 years for the ^ 

the Nandas. And so he begins his Earh History from about B.C 
Likewise, starting from 322 B.C., V. Smith allows » 3^ years for the 
Maurya Dynasty and places Sunga kings in 183-73 B.C.. and Kanva 
kings in 73 to 28 B.C., and so on bringing the list down to Andhras 
and -Guptas. I extract the passage : 

Although the discrepant traditionary materials available do not 
permit the determination with accuracy of the chronology of the Saiso- 

naga and Nandadynasties. it is, I venture to think, possible to attain 

a tolerably close approximation to the truth, and to reconcile some o 
the traditions. The fixed point from which to reckon backwards i^the 

year 3Z2 B.C , the date for the succession of Chandragupta Maurya, which 

is certainly correct, with a possible error not exceeding three years. 
The second principal datum is the list of ten kings of the Saisunaga 
dynasty as given in the oldest historical entries in the Puranas, namely 
those in the Matsya and the VaY0, the general correctness of which 
Is confirmed by several lines of evidence; and the third is the probable 
date of tbe death of Buddha/ i . . • 
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Although the fact that the Saisuuaga, dyaasty coasisted of ten 
kings may be admitted, neither the duration assigned ' by the Purartas 
to the dynasty as a whole, nor that allotted to certain reigns, can be 
accepted. Experience proves- that /in a - long , series an average of 
twenty-five years to a generation is rarely attained, and that this ave- 
rage is still more rarely exceeded in a series of reigns as distinguished 
,, 'from, generations. " 

The English series of ten reigns from Gharles II to Victoria, In- 
clusive, 1649-1901 (reckoning the accession of Charles 11 from the 
death of his hither in 1649), occupied 252 years, and included the two 
exceptionally long reigns of George 111 and Victoria, aggregating 124 
years. I'he resultant average, 2j.2 years per reign, may he taken as the 
maximum possible, aiid consequently 2^2 years are the maximum allowable for 
the ten Saisimaga reigns. The Piiranic figures of 321 (Matsya) and 332 
(VayuJ years, obtained by adding together the durations of the several 
reigns may be rejected without hesitation as being incredible. The 
Matsya account concludes with the statement, ‘ These will be the ten 
Saisunaga kings. ‘Fhe Saisunagas will endure 360 years, being kings 
with Kshatriya kinsfolk/ Mr. Pargiter suggests that the figures * 360 ^ 
should be interpreted as ‘ 163 If that interpretation be accepted the 
average length of reign would be only 16.3, and it would be difficult to 
make Buddha (died cir. 487 j contemporary with Bimbisara and Ajata- 
satru. It is more probable that the dynasty lasted for more than two 
centuries. 

As stated in the text, the traditional periods assigned to the Nanda 
dynasty of either 100 or 150 years for two generations cannot be 
accepted. A more reasonable period of jlfty years may he provision’- 
ally assiwied. We thus get the 302 (252 plus 50) as the miximtim 
admissible period for the Saisunaga and Nanda dynasties combined ; 
and, reckoning backwards from the fixed point, 322 B.C., The Year 
624 B.C., is found to be the earliest possible date for Sisunaga, the 
first king. But of course the true date may be, and probably is, some- 
what later, because it is extremely unlikely that twelve reigns (ten Saisu- 
naga and two Nanda) should have attained an average of 25,16 years. 

J he reigns of the fifth and sixth kings, Bimbisara or Srenika, and 
Ajalasatru or Kunika, were well remembered owing to the wars .and 
events in religious history which marked theni,* We may therefore 
assume that the lengths of those reigns* were kmowii -tmore OT’-lem' actur,;,. ' 
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rately, and are justified in accepting the concurrent testimony of the 
Vayu and Matsya Puranas, that Bimbis.irn reigned for ivventj -eight 

jtars*' 

Ajatasatru is assigned twenty-five or twenty-seven years by ciiffereiit 
Poranas, and tbirly-two years by Tibetan and Ceylonese lUiddhist trad!- 
tion. ■ I assume tbe correctness of the oldest Fiiraiiic list, ibat tsf^ihe 
' Matsya, and take bis ' reign to have been iweiiiy-seven year>. I be 
...real existence '..of Darsaka (erroneously called \bimsaka \^y ibe Maisia) 
'..bavingCbeeii' establisbed'' by ^ Bbasa's Vasavadatta, hi^ reign^may be 

assigned twenty-four years, as in .tbe Matsva. Ldaya, Ybo^ is men- 

tioned in tbe Buddbist bo.oks, and is said to have biiiil Paiali|m!ra| is ^ ;; 
assigned tbirty-tbree years by tbe. Puranas, which may pass, 

Tbe Vayu and\MATSYA Puranas respectively ashlgii eigbty-five and r 
eigbty-tbree years to the sum of tbe reigns of kings numbers 9 and 10 v 
together. These figures are improbably high, and it is unlikely that 
the two reigns actually occupied more than fifty years. J/« 
is assumed, 

Tbe evidence as far as it goes, and at liesl it does n(*t amount to 
much, indicates that tbe average length of tbe later reigns was in ex- | 

cess of the normal figure. We may assume, therefore, that the first 
four reigns, about which nothing is known must have been compare- | 
lively short, and did not exceed some seventy or eighty years collec- | 
lively. An assumption that these reigns were longer would unduly | 
prolong the total duration of the dynasty, the beginning of which must j 
be dated about 600 B.C., or a little earlier. i 

The existence of a great body of detailed traditions, which are | 
not mere mythological legends, sufficiently establishes the facts that 
both Mahavira, the Jain leader, and Gautama Buddha were contem- 
porary to a considerable extent with one another and with the kings 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 

Tradition also indicates that Mahavira predeceased Buddha. The 
death of these saints form well-marked epochs in the history' of Indian 
religion, and are constantly referred to by ecclesiastical writers for , 
chronological purposes. It might therefore be expected that the ; 
traditional dates of the two events would supply at once the desired 
clue to the dynastic chronology. But close examination of conflicting 
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traditions; : raises;., difficulties. . Tlie year :'527'-' (528-7)..: the most 

commonly quoted date: for: tlie death of- Mahavira, is ' merely ; one; 0^ 
several: traditionary dates, ■ and. it, seems -to - be impossible, to reco.nciie 
the Jain traditions either among themselves or with the known approxi- 
mate date of Chandragiipta/^ 


m, This exposition of V. E. Smith has become the unalterable 
standard for later scholars.* Great and sincere as many of these scholars 
have been, they did not dare or care to go behind Smith’s fiats and 
if any did differ from Mm, it was over the insignificant question of the 
particular year in which Candragupta was crowned, if it was 312, 315, 
321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326 or 327 B.C.* Thus Fleet says:^ 


Now, in ail matters of the most ancient Indian chronology, the 
great sheet anchor is, and has been ever since 1798, the date of 
ChandragUpta, the grandfather of As6ka the Maurya, as determined by 
the information furnished by the Greek writers. In recent years, in- 
deed, there has been a tendency to believe that we have something 
still more definite in the reference to certain foreign kings in the 
thirteenth rock-edict of As5ka, But, as may be shown on some other 
occasion, there is nothing in that, beyond proof that that edict, framed 
not earlier than the ninth year after the ahhhheka or anointment of 
Asoka to the sovereignty, and most probably in the thirteenth year^ 
was framed not before BU. 272 ; and that does not help as much, 
because the ahliislieka of Asoka might, so far as that goes, be put back 
to even as early a year as B.C. 284. In all that we have as yet been 
able to determine about Asoka, there is nothing that enables us to im- 
; prove upon what we could already determine about Chandragupta. 
From the Greek writers, we know that Chandragupta became king of 
Northern India at some time between B.C, 326 and 312. Within those 
limits, different writers, have selected different years ; B.C. 325, 321, 
316, 315 and 312. The latest selection is, I suppose, that made by 
Mr, Vincent Smith in his Early Hsstory of Mdia, IIZ*, namely, B,C. 
321 .”® 


1. Y. B. Bamachandra Diksitar, Madras; R. D. Banerjee, Ag^ 

of Imperial GtiptaSy Benares, Dinesoandra Sircar, Successors oj Satavahanas^ Jh oj 
Dept, of Letters, Calcutta, Yol, 26 ; Dhirendranath Mukhopadhyaya, True Dates of 
Buddha and Cmmcied Epochs^ Ibid, Yol. 37, 

2 . Sea M. Senart, lA, XX, 229 ; 8. Gopala Iyer, lA, XXXYH. 341 ; Buhler, 14, 
VI. 149 , El, III, 134 ; Meet, JBA8, ( 1904 ) 1, ( 1906 ) 983 ; T. Smith, EEI, 173. 

3. Meet, JB48, (1906) ,984. . 
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Dj^nasiy 


No,: of Kings 


,1. Birhadratha {post-Bhirata) ■ 

■ '22 

2. ■ Brady ota 

5' . 

3, Saisiiniga 

10 

4, Kanda 

9 (2 

5, Maiirya 

12 

6* Sunga ^ 

10 

Kanva 

4 

8. Andhra 

32 


Total^ 


2811 years after tke Mahabharata War ur about 328 B.C„ the 
sovereignly of Magadha passed into the hands of a line called Fdrva- 
t.iyd and Amlhrabhnyd^ the first king of which was Candragupta, 

64. This Saptarsi Kra is fully descril)ed in all the Puranas in 
words almost similar to one another and the following passage from 
the Kaliyuga-Raja-V^tanta may suffice as an example ; — 

3cri?; ll 

HH#tf 2»t I 

?i3T: 33 3r3r: #3 % It 

3^rs5|3rf% 1 

f^53: H3f%r^fs| II 

33gT3i g I 

33Rg 31=% 3^3 ^ [%% 11 

333% i35r%g3?T®«C33^10FT^ I 

W ^333: 33 3319 if 1 

3^ g>lM«[3r®SC33RTO: il 


I. As sunamed up in Kaliyuga-BaJavrfJSjtila or 2836 according to Majsya ? 

Vincent Smith commits an eggr^ious blunder in making the first 10 or 11 
kings of the Andhra dynasty contemporaneous with the preceding dynasties and holding 
that the slayer of the last Karwa king a^aren|ly must have been one or other of 
three Andhra kings nai^ly No, :|1, 1 2 or 13' Ma^ly MU$ot^ ^p, 206, '• 
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f«Tf ?TraRTftiH%f r| ! 

Jif : s?rrt«[: n 

<51 «iW3; f¥s: <T?#?rf 1 

IfRti; |*t TO5iil| isrwf snsJT^ ^fe: l! 

2r«[r qr^Pcf iifw; | 

m: 2fwfl ii 

Kr gMstf ?r3rr irf^w: 1 

?RT ?ra4?f: 5?rg^^r: ?^fT.- 1! 

?ro I itsrr: I 

»ra^s=3; ?rrgi# 5[%l!C ll 

qrjsfl5r]^^% 5#^ p I 

i5Pn^ # mu 11 
w%-trsf? iTf r!T??mri%5T: i 
qit^^TvFcf gfJI il 

sif^^p^fsrq iwrl'sERraRJ?^: i 
5r% ^rrsTc^ ji^: 1! 

'BT% 5TIS5M t gjf: ! 

3ir%^ RWR^cT |«mT% (i 

?R#Tt ^1% 4raflr^ m^i 1 

?TW^ % ^ ^<?r ^<T%: 11 

*^ 51 ^S!T q^5r 5ra fTtri: 1 

trfmrfJi^^ 3rr^5iF;r q^t%: i 

11 

stpsrosqiqqsn^ i 

»F5tt JUIToil; TO: 11 

w g5il5 gff: l 

^ 1! 

g?fwra w > 5 5^^^ g^HwT: i 
mm ^ ?[?[r qi5n^ 11 

— Bhaga III : Chapter IIi< 
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The above ^>assage may be freely feranslafced as follows : 

* In the circle of the Innar asterisms (Nakshaferas) wherein the great constellation 
of the Sapta Rishis (constituting the Great Bear or the IJrsa Major) revolve, and which 
contain 2? asterisms (like Asvini, Bbarani, KyittikS, etc.) in its circumference (ecliptic 
consisting of 360'^, each Nakshatra or lunar asterism being equal to 13^-20^ of the 
ecliptic), the Seven Sages remain for lOD years in each asterism in turn (the Bishis 
taking 2700 years to make a circuit of the heavens). 

This is the Cycle of the Seven Seers (consisting of 2700 human years) and is reckon- 
ed in the terms of Divine years (860 human years being equal to 1 Divine y^r|. And 
the total period is equal to 7 Divine years and 6 Divine months (i.e,, 7i times 860 or 
2700 human years). 

The constellation of the Seven Saints (or the Seven Stars of the Wain, consisting of 
Marichi, Vasishtha accompanied by the Sukshmat§r§ Arundhati, Angiras, Atd, Pulas* 
tya, Pulaha and Kratu} takes a period of 100 years to go over ^ch of the 27 asterisms, 
(and it goes through these 27 asterisms in a retrograde order, as the Twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac which comprise these 27 asterisms are arranged in a retrograde order around the 
ecliptic). Thus the Saptarshi-Kala (or the Samvat of the Haft Rikheshar), consisting 
of a cycle of 2700 years, has come to be constituted. 

The two front stars (Pulaha and Kratu) of the great constellation of the Seven 
Sages which are seen (in the northern region) when risen at night, the lunar aeterism or 
Hakshatra which is seen situated equally between them in the sky is said to govern the 
same— the constellation of ths Sapta Bishis being known as conjoined with that mte» 
rism for 100 human years. This is the exposition of the c<Mjunction of the lunar 
asterisms and the constellation of the Sapta Bfehis ; 

When the constellation of the Seven Sages remained conjoined with the asterism of 
Maghas, then the Kali Age (the sinful Kaliyuga) comprising 1200 Divine ymrs (or 
432,000 common human years) began. 

When Dord Krishna returned to Heaven (i.e., left this mundane world), then in 
that very same year (on the first day of Chaitra of the year Pramathin aoc«>r3iDg to Mie 
Southern school of Astronomers},— say the knowers of the ancient history.— the preset 
Kaliyuga (of the 28th Mahayuga comprising 12,000 Divine years) commenced 

As long as the Great Incarnation of the Divine Yishnu continued to touch the 
Earth (with His holy feet), so long the Kali Age was unable to approach the Earth. 

When the Seven Rishis shall pass from the Maghas and reach teie asterism of 
Purvashadha, then will, indeed, the Kali Age begin to grow. 

When Prince Yudhishthira was for the first time crowned as king at Indmprastba 
(and established himself with his brothers, as master of half of the Mngdom belonging 
to his father Panda), then the Seven Bishis of the constellation of the Ursa Major 
entered the lunar asterism of Maghas which were sacred and propitious to the Pitris, 

The Seven Rishis (of the Great Bear) entered the astensm of the Maghas, just 75 
years before the beginning of the Kaliyuga (in the year 3177 B.C.) at the commence- 
ment of the reign of the great king Yudhishthira who ruled the Earth during the said 
period. 

These Seven Sages will enter the asterism of Aflesha on the expiry of 26 years 
from the commencement of the Kali Age (in the year 3077 B.C.) and they will oontinue 
to remain in that asterism for a period of 100 human years (from 3077 B.O, to 2977 

Of) _ , ■ ,, ; 
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In that vety same ysir (3077 B.C,) will DharmaiAitra (Yudhishibira, tbe eldest 
o{ the five Pai}4ava brothetf) ascend to Heaven (Svatgarohana) after wandering over the 
earth tot a long time {having abdioated the throne in favour of Pariksbh,, the grandson 
of his brother Atjuna and started on hie Mahaprasthana with his brothers and wife on 
hearing the tad and sudden news of the departure of Sri Krishna from the world). 

Then will the Uukikabda or the Laukika Era oonsistiiig of a eyele of 2700 years 
be started in the world in commemoration of the Ascouhoii of Dheiniaputra into 
Heaven. 

These Divine Sages {consisting the constellation of the Ursa OTajor) will reach (the 
lunar asterisin) Afiesha a second time {in their revolution) at the tisne of tlie oom- 
menoemont of the reign of the 27th King of the Andhra Dynasty (Sivniiri Satokarni 
who began to rale Magadha in the year 2762 A. V. oorresponding to .177 D.C.-one com 
plete cycle of 2700 years having elated since the expiry of the 25th year of th.s Kali- 
Yuga, when they first reached Aslesha after the Mahabharata War), 

These Seven Sages were conjoiaed with the asterism Slagha for a ixfial of 100 yeats 
during the time of Yudhisthira : and at the time of the eommeuoement of the reign of 
Ring°Nanaa (Nahapaclma), they will he conjoined with thea.-terism (Srav.ina (the 15th 
Nakshatta from Magha calculated, of course, in a tevet.-^e order). 

From the commencement of the Andhra Dynasty (at Magadha) the Seven Rishis 
(of the Great Bear) will be found conjoined with (Chitra) the 24th lunar asierisin (cal- 
oulated from and inclusive of Magha) , 

The interval of time between the birth of Pavikshit (sou of Abhimmyu by Utters, 
and grandson of Arjuua, who was in the womb of his mother at the time of the Maha- 
bharata War) and the inauguration of Mahapadma Nanda (the Founder of the Nanda 
Dynasty) is to be known as 1600 yesrs. 

According to competent authorities (Pramanajnas) the interval of time between the 
ootooajbion of Mahapadma Nanda (who came to the throne of Magadha in 1501 A. Y.) 
and the commencement of the Andhra Dynasty (which began to rale Magadha in 
1306 A. Y.) is stated to be fail 800 years. 

When the great constellation of the Seven sages of the Ursa Major shall again rteoh 
the asterism Punatvasu (in its second revolution after the Mahabharata IVar), the 
Empire of the great Qupte Kings shall begin to decline : and when they shall actually 
enter the asterism of Purvabhadra thereafter, the kingdom of Magadha will pass from 
the Guptas to the Pala kii^.’ 

65 . According to Vayu and Matsya Puranas the interval between 
thte birth ofParikfiit and coronation of Mahapadma Nanda, is 1300year.s: 

’ ‘ « s i 1 I 

.1 II 

i,, Rut sonje versions of Bhagavata Parana differ and .state that inter- 
val to be 1115 years. The text reads .■ 

V. nc; w il 

— Skanda XH, Ch. 11, v. 26. 
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This will mean '^From your birth (PaiiMl is addressed by Suka} to the 
inauguration of Nanda 1115 years will elapse,^^ Yet according to the 
duration of the different intermediate dynasties as enumerated by it in 
Skanda XII;, Chapter I, the interval comes to 1498 years viz., 

Barhadratha kings IGOO years 

Pradyota kings 138 „ 

Saisunaga .kings . ' 360- „ 


Total 1498 years 

This mistake has struck the celebrated commentators, ^ridharasvamin 
and Viraraghava and they distinctly suggest that the reading should 
be — : . 

For Sridhara in commenting upon this verse states: 

‘ w sufct?: 

<Tft%c5«EW^r5 

‘ “ § 37ISJ?!: i”— i H^lir 


Thtis we have the authority of Sridharasvamin and Viraraghava 
to say that 1500 years is the interval between Parikgit and Nanda. 

66 . But having adopted the wrong readings and reduced the 
period of interval between the birth of Pariksit and the coronation of 
Nanda to 1015, 1050 or li 15 years, these Orientalists bring down the 
date of the commencement of the Kali Yuga itseif.as low as ^ possible, 
Assuming the wrong synchronism between Sandracottus of the Greeks 
and Candragupta Maurya, they place the accession of Candragupta 
Maurya to the throne of Magadha in 322 B,C. ; and calculating back- 
wards and forwards from that date (while accepting the Lists of Kings 
given in the Purarias and the regnal periods given of those kings as cor- 
rect) fix the date of the accession of Nanda to the throne in 422 B,C., 
just placing him 100 years before the accession <5f Candragupta to the 
throne, and conclude that Kali Yuga^mn^''hat^^-yiiteehpM 1015, 1050 
or 1115 years before". .that date 3 ’"^^t <11 -In" #487 B.C. or 1537 B,C. 
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coBCdding for all practical purposes tire commencemeEt of the Kali 
Yuga to be synchronous with the Birth of Pariksit, the Coronation of 
yiiclhis|hira and the Great War of the Mahibhfirata. This false syn- 
chronism between Sandracottus of the Greeks and Caiidragtip|a 
Maiirya of the Indians has become so much rooted in the bed of Indian 
Chronology, that scholars Srisa Chandra \odyamava and F, 1C Pargittr 
placed the commencement of Kaliyuga in 1 733 B«C. 

** The method of calculation says Srisa Chandra “ adopted by 
the PuraJ)as, however^ is to take Nanda as the starting point. The last 
of the ^isuniga was Mahanandin, who had a son by a Sudra woman. 
He was known as MahSpadma or the famous Nanda, whose eight sons 
succeeded him. This Nanda family was brought tu an end by the 
Indian Machiaveiii, Kautilya or Chanakya. Chandragupta was placed 
on the throne of the Nandas by this Kautilya or Chanakya, About 
this event V. Smith says : — 

* Mahanandio, the last of the Dynasty, is said to have had, by a 
Sudra or low caste woman, a son, named I\Iahapadma Nanda who 
UwSurped the throne, and so established the Nanda ffimily or dynasty- 
'Phis event may be dated in or about 372 B C. ^ 

The Greek or Roman historians * ranking as contemporary 
witnesses throw a light on real history. When Alexander was stopped 
in his advance at the Hyphasis, in 325 B.C., he %Yas informed ^ * 
that the king of the Prachei etc, * ^ was Xandrames or AgramisP 

The reference to this king is evidently to one of the Nandas. The 
date of the accession of Nanda is calculated from that of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, who ascended the throne in 322 B.C. The Nanda 
Dynasty according to Mr. Vincent Smith, lasted for 50 years, when it 
was replaced by the Maurya. So adding 50 to 322, the above figure 
372 B.C,, is arrived at by Mr. V Smith as the date of the accession of 
Mahdpadma Nanda. But all the Puranas are unanimous in stating that 
the nine Nandas reigned for 100 years, and we have taken that in our 
..calculations. The date of accession of Mahapadma Nan<Ja would, 
therefore, be 422 B.C. instead of 372 B.C. 

Thus if.22 B,C. is the starting point backwards and forwards in ih^ 
Furanic calculations, 

,, 5 Chandragupta Maurya displaced the Nanda family. The nine 
Nandas reigned for- Before that, there was the ^isunaga 

Dynasty, and before,: j^e*,Prady Ota Dptastyi< an^ before that 
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the Brihadrathas. The followiag table .shows the periods of the reigas 
of these dynasties ; — 

(t) Chandragapta’s accession , 322 B.C. 

(2) Nanda Dynasty 100 

(3) Sisunagas 360 

(4) Pradyotas . 152 (?) 

(5) Barhadrathas from the time of 

Chaidydparichara ' 1000 , 

Total 1612 

Deduct from Chaidya to Sahadeva 171 


Balance 1441, and 
adding 322 


1763 B.C.., the year . 
of the Great ■ War.' " 

The Mahabharata War took place when Sahadeva of Barfaadratha 
family, was king. From Vasu Chaidya Uparichara up to Sahadeva 
there were 13 kings, namely, (l) Vasu Chaidya Uparich.tra, (2) Briha- 
dratha, (3) Kusagra, (4) VTishabha, (5) Funyavan or Tush pa van, W) 
Punya or Pushya, (7) Salyadhriti? (8) Dhanusha, (9) Sarva, (10) Sam- 
bhava, (11) Brihadratha, (12) Jarasandha, and (13) Sahadeva. After 
Sahadeva there -were 19 or 32 kings (or 22 according to Mr, Pargiter) 
up to Ripunjaya the last. The Great War, therefore, took place, on 
the above assumption, thousand Jour himdred and forty one years befon 
the accession of Chandragupta iu J22 or in other words that the Great 
War took place in or about Ij6y 

67 . Mr. Pargiter, however, in his Dynasties of the KaU "4^/arri- 
ves at the year 1810 B.C. as the date of the Great War of Mahabharata. 
He says that from Somadhi to Ripunjaya there were 22 kings in the 
Barhadratha Dynasty who reigned for 920 years. I'he Pradydtas after 
Ripunjaya were 5 kings who reigned for 138 years. The Saieunagas 
who came after the Pradyotas were 10 kings and reigned for 330 years. ; 
Adding up the above mentioned three figures,, 920 plus 138 plus 330>_ 
he gets the sum 1388 years, which according to his calculation,, th4< 
interval between the installation of MahSpadma Nan4^ and , the birth 
of Pariksxt or the Great War. Adding 422 year of the in- 

stallation of Mahapadma Nanda (which is of course assumed as ’a 
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postulate of Indian History). Mr. Pargiter comes to the figure 1810 
B.C. as the date of the Mahabharata War. 

The fanciful speciilutions Involved in these theories the 

date of the Mahabharata War will be manifest lo any disinltjresied 
reader of the Fiirinas and Itihasas. The cuiii:hislc,ms wure sii uncertain 

that Srisa Chandra, Vidyiinava .revie.wed his, own,, orig,ma.l theory ata.., 

later stage and refixed the date of the Great War in 19'^2 ICC, (still 
following^ the false synchronism between Candragiipfa .^laiirja and 
Sandraiottus). 

68. we see that Vincent Smith is the nmidern pruif jgoiiist of 

this identity, ike AuchorSheei of Indiaft Chnvmkgj. It is he that is quoted - 

and folh -wed without inquiry by our Indian Professors nf history and ' j 
it is that chronology that is and masi ke taught in cnir schools. By sheer 
repeiitiun by men in authority and in the \vc*rks that eiiKinale from !, 

them, Ghe theory had airaosl become an axiom iUid rarely does any ' 

thought occur for any fair investigation. Day after day th€) assumed 
identity lakes a firmer roifi and it is considered a mailer of senility or 
supersiilion to express a need for a reconsideration. Hasty generali- 
sations lead lu prepossessions audit is rarely liuniaii to attempt to o 
demonstrate their reality. It may appear llierefure, a futile cry to seek , f 
to go behind these established opinions and to ask the reader to \ 
forbear and see fer himself on the original bases ui this thcairy, if, after 

all, the narratives of the Piirunas, so honestly |■llaBllecl, are * pious I 
frauds/ For the vindication of the morality of oiir sages and the merit 
of our traditionai lore, a lore adored by the millions of Ilinciii India, 
an attempt must be made, be the effect what it may.^ 

69, Max Muller himself was not slow to condemn In others this 
tendency to generalise. Says he : Men who possessed the true faculty 
of an historian like Niebuhr, have abstained from passing sentence on the 
history of a nation whose literature had only just been recovered, and 
.had not yet passed through the ordeal of philological criticism.,. '''■ 
Other historians however -thought they could do what Niebuhr had left 
undone; and after perusing some poems of Kalidasa, some fables of 
Hibpadesa, some verses of the An andaMaharl, or the mystic poetry of 

O'./ b SaealgoE K, . Mookerji, Za^er Gupta 3i$imj and Glironaio^^, JL of Ini, i '| 
IV. 17; DiuBSchaadra Baioar, 0/ Worihwfh India i Jyolh'' 

may Eiddle of Pradfoh IBQ, (1930), 678; H. D. Bhide, 

Bynasty, Chanclrag'Ujjia 11 mid Us iredeciissors 

JBAM8, X711L 17., - ' I’, b O . ' 



ilte Bhagavad-gita, tliey gave with the aid of Megasthenes and Appol- 
lonius of Tyana a so-called historical account of the Indian nation 
without being aware that they were using as contemporary witnesses 
authors as distant as Dante and Virgil. No nation has in this respect 
been more unjustly treated than the Indian, Not only have general 
conclusions been drawn from the most scanty materials but the most 
questionable and spurious authoiities have been employed without the 
least historical investigation.” H. H. Wilson, earlier, in the preface 
to his translation of the t^iSnu Purana, had remarked Impatience to 
generalise has availed itself of ^vhatever promised to afford materials 
for generalisation, and the most erroneous views have often been con- 
fidently advocated because the guides to which their authors trusted 
w^ere ignorant or inefficient.” 

70- The various accounts given of Candragupta and Asoka by 
Ilindii and Buddhist wwiters, have contributed to a large extent to the 
manipulation of Indian chronology at the historian’s pleasure. In his 
play Mudraraksasa Visakhadatta who wrote about 5th century A.D. 
dramatises the events relating to Candragupta and his account is mostly 
in agreement with the Purai;iic tale. Pie calls Candragupta a Maurya 
and does not describe his parentage. 

The object of the play, says Wilson, is to reconcile Rakshasa, the 
hostile minister of Nanda, the late king of Palibothra (Pataliputra), to 
the individuals by whom, or on whose behalf, his sovereign was mur 
dered,"—the Brahman Cha^akya and the Prince Chandragupta. With 
this view, he is rendered by the contrivances of Chauakya* an object of 
snspicion to the Prince with whom he has taken refuge, and is conse- 
quently dismissed by him. In this deserted condition, he learns the 
imminent danger of a dear friend, whom Chapakya is about to put to 
death ; and in order to effect his liberation, surrenders himself to his 
enemies. I'hey offer him, contrary to his expectations, the rank and 
power of prime minister ; and the parties are finally friends.” - ' 

71. The Buddhistic accounts such as Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa 
give a description of the first three kings only of the Dynasty. The ac 
counts given of Candragupta’s origin and parentage are various and 
contradictory. By one account it is said that Mura, the mother of Can 
dragupta, was the servant girl of phana Nanda, the last of the Nanda 
Dynasty, and by her influence she had her son placed on the thron 
Magadha at Pataliputra. Another account makes him a member ' 
Andhra family, and says that he acquired the sovereign power 
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own skill and exertion. Tiie writer evidently confuses kere the accounts 
of the two Candragnptas, Candragiip|a of the I\Iaarja Dynasty with 
Candragtipfa the Founder of the Gupla Dynasty^ and an illegitimate 
son of the Andhra family^ for the Andhra fiimily itseif came into exis- 
tence about 700 years after the accession of Candragiipfa Maiirya* 

According to Northern Buddhistic accounts Candn'igtipla was a 
member of the Sakya family which in consequence of scnne politkai 
intrigues was driven away from its territory. The family raprifred lo a 
forest in the Himavanta and there constructed a new town in a ilellght- 
M and beautiful locality. The streets and houses in the town having 
bean laid after the pattern of a peacock^s neck, it was cailed by the 
name of Mdriya-nagara, and the flimlly by the name of J/imja, and the 
kingdom founded by it Mbriya Dynasty. I'he explanation is ingenious 
and is probably based upon a confusion of the Prikpit forms of the 
words Maurya (w) and MayUra (w^)- 

The Tika on this Buddhistic account gives a curious origin i>f the 
name of this prince Candragupta. It is stated that while ikindra- 
gupta was still in the wumb, his faihePs dominions were taken posses- 
sion of by another powerful neighbouring chief, and his father hiraself 
was killed in the contest “iiis mother, the queen consort of the 
monarch of the Mdriya-nagara the city Isefore mentiaaed^ 

was fully pregnant at the time when that powerful pruvincial Raja con- 
quered that kingdom, and put the Moriyan king lo death. In her 
anxiety to preserve the child in her womb, she departed for the capital 
of Fupphapura (Pushpapura) under the protection of her elder brothers^ 
and under disguise she dwelt there. At the completion of the ordinary 
term of pregnancy, she gave birth to a son, and relinquishing Mm to 
the 'protection of the dems, she placed him in a vase, and deposited 
him at the door of a cattle*pen. A bull named Chando stationed 
himself by him, to protect him. A herdsman, on observing this prince, 
moved by affection, like that borne to his own child, took charge of 
and tenderly reared Mm 5 and in giving him a name, in reference to 
Ms having been watched by the bull Chando, he called him ^ Chanda- 
gutta ^ and brought him up,” 

" Buddhistic works are agreed on one point that Can- 

dragupta" owed his sovereignty entirely to Cinakya alias Kautilya; 
and not * called to royalty by the power of the gods and by prodigies 
as stated by Justin with reference to his Sandracottus. Nor is there 
any reference either In the Hindu or the Buddhistic accounts to 
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Candragupta I\Iaurya^s having traversed India with an army of 
600,000 men and conquered the whole ” as stated by Plutarch. 

72. I’he Buddhistic accounts of Asoka, as given by the two great 
schools of Buddhism — Mahaya7ia and lixnayana — not only differ from 
each other but also from the accounts given of Asdka, the grandson of 
Candragupta ]\Iaurya by the Puranic accounts of the Hindus. “ There 
is a good deal of confusion in these Buddhistic w’-orks as regards the 
very family and geneology of Asoka, the Buddhistic king ; and one can 
easily trace that the life and time of As6ka must have been constructed 
by the Buddhistic wTiters ^vho flourished several hundreds of years 
after him, by jumbling up the lives of three different Indian kings, viz., 

(1) of Asoka, (Dharmasoka) the third in ascent from Kanishka belong- 
ing to the First Gonanda Dynasty of Kasmir kings as described in the 
First Book of Kalhaua^s Raja-Tarahgini who is said to have freed him- 
self from sins by embracing the faith of Gautama Buddha and by con- 
siructing numerous Viharas and Stupas^ and by building the town of 
l^rhiagari with its ninenty-six lakhs of houses resplendent with wealth ; 

(2) of AsSkavardhana (Chandasoka) the grandson of Chandragupta 
Maurya, as described in the Puranas ; and (3) of Samudragupta or 
Asoka the Great, (Mahasoka) the son of Chandragupta the Founder of 
the Gupta Dynasty, described by Mr. Vincent A. Smith himself as the 
Indian Napolean, as narrated by his biographer Harishena, and in the 
Kaliyuga Raja Vyiltanta, and as corroborated by his numerous coins 
and inscriptions recently unearthed by European scholars themselves/’ 

The Mahavamsa, (according Wijesinha’s revised edition of Tur- 
nour translation} says : “ One Kalas^ka had ten sons, who after his 
death ruled the kingdom righteously for 22 years. They were succeed- 
ed by other nine brothers, who likewise, in order of seniority, ruled 
the kingdom for 22 years. A Brahman named Chanakya, who had 
conceived an implacable hatred against Dhana Nanda, the last survivor 
of the nine brothers, put that king to death, and placed upon the 
throne Chandragupta, a member of the princely Moriya clan descended 
from the line of the Sakyas, who ruled the country for 34 years. He 
was succeeded by his son Bindusara, who ruled the land for 28 years. 
The sons of Bindusara, the offspring of sixteen mothers, numbered one 
hundred and one, of whom the eldest was named Sumana, and the 
youngest Tishya. A third son, As6ka, uterine brother of Tishya, had 
been appointed Viceroy of Ujjain by his father. On receiving news of 
Bindusara’s lUiprtal ijlx^ess^ A|5'ka iiastep^ci tp Pa‘|ali|>utra^^.s!ley^^^^]^^ 
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eldest brother Sitmana and his 9B other brothers and ruled the coiaatty 
for 37 years/’ 

The Dipavarhsa, on the ■ other hand, Kiibsiitiites f>usiinaga for 
Ka-asoka and makes Asnka, the sen of ^usunfign himself, and omits all 
mention of the nine Nanda brothers. 

The Asdkavadina (according to the prose versK>n in the Divya- 
vadana) gives the following account of the lineage and family of 
Aioka: — 

'*(1) King Bimbisara reigned at Rijag|-iha. His son was (2) AjSta- 
satra, whose son was (3) Udayihhadra, whose son was (4) '^fiinda, whose = 
son was (5) KakavarJpin, whose son was (6) Sahaliii, whose son was (7) ' ! 

Ttiiaknchi, whose son was (8} Mahimandala, whose son was (9} Pra- 
s%ajit, whose son w^as (10) Nanda, whose son was (11) Bindosira. 
King Bindnsara reigned at Patalipntra and had a son named Siisima, 

To him was bom of Subhadrahgi, the daoghter of a Brahiiian. two sons, 
the elder named AsOka, and the younger named Vigatasoka, Asoka ! 
secured the throne by putting to death the legiiimale prince Suslma by 
a stratagem devised by Radhagupta by which SuHiiia was inveigled 
while marching against the capital, so that he fell into a ditch full of 
burning fuel and there miserably perished.” 

Hero it will be observed that Caiidragtipfa is altogether omitledi 
and Bindnsara, the father of As6ka, is represented as being the son of 
Nanda. The metrical Asokavadana, on the other hand, sui^stitmes 
Mahipala for Ajatasatru, and exhibits numerous other varlatiom, which 
deprive these Buddhistic accounts of historical worth. The conquests 
ascribed to Asdka in the various Buddhistic accounts are no doubt 
taken from the conquests of Samudragupta or Asoka the Great, and 
the embassy of the Ceylon king is also tracable to the same origin. 

ThB' story of his having embraced the faith of Buddha, of his having 
built stupas and Viharas, of his having reconstructed the city of 
Pataliputra and of his having introduced several reforms in the affairs 
of the kingdom and in the matter of the appointment of officers of 
state ate ail taken from the accounts of Afeka and his successors as 
given by Chhavillakara and by Kalhaqa in his Rajatarangini. 

r"'V 1 %’ Inferences have been drawn in support of this imaginary syn- I 
chronism by the dates assigned to Buddha-Nirvana. Opinions are vari* 
ous on that event. The Northern Buddhists give dates ranging from 
2422 to 546 B.C„ and the 'A3n-x Alfc^ri of Abul Fazl fixes 1246 B.C** for 
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tlie event, I'ke Tamil Manimegalai gives the- year 1616 of some 
known era, probably of the Kali, and the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam have uniformly l^een regulating their calenders on the basis 
that the Nirvana occured in B.C. 543. The Western scholars are like«^ 
wise as much divided in their opinion, though their dates range only 
from 544 to 370 B.C. Professors Rhys Davids and Kern give 412 and 
388 B.C. respectively for the Para Nirvana, whereas Max Muller to the 
last maintained that 477 B.C., was the correct date. Dr. Fleet considers 
the event to have taken place in B.C, 482* and Professor Oldenberg and 
M. Barth fix it in 480 B.C, Mr. V. A. Smith has given us three differ- 
ent dates, B.C. 508 in his ‘ Asoka ^ 487 in his ' Early India ^ and 480 
to 470 B.C. in a recently published article.^’* 

The Maurya dynasty ruled at Magadha according to the Puranas 
in 1535-1219 B.C , and Gandragupta ascended the throne in 1538 B.C. 
But according to modern orientalists the Gupta era began somewhere 
about 325 B.C. There they vary in arranging the date of Candra- 
gupta^s coronation between 325 and 312 B.C.,* such as 325, 321, 316, 
315 and 312. For instance, V, Smith, as we have seen, fixes the corona- 
tion of Gandragupta in 321 B.C. But Fleet has a word of condemnation .** 
Mr. Smithes chronological details are even inter se wrong and irre- 
concilable. The most reliable tradition, adopted by Mr, Smith himself 
for other ends, gives an interval of 56 years from the commencement 
of the reign of Chandragupta to the ahhuheka of As6ka ; yet on the 
same page, Mr. Smith has adopted only 52 years, placing the ahhuheka 
of AsOka in B.C. 269. And further, he has placed only three years 
earlier, in B.C. 272, that which he has termed the accession — (in 
reality, the usurpation) — of Asoka ; regardless of the fact that the same 
tradition makes that interval one of four years,® A chronology which 
includes such inconsistencies and errors as these in some of its radical 
details cannot in any way be accepted as final,” ^ ’ 


1, (1905) 179 and 669. 

2, hidian Eeview, VIII, 561. 

3. See M. Senact, 1.4, XX. 229 ; V, Gobala Aiyar, lA^ XXXYII, 341; Buhler, 
lA, VI. 149 ; Bl, III, 134 ; Fleet, JBAS, (1904), 1 ; (1906), 983 ; V. Smith, jSHI, 
173. 

4. (1906), 984. 

6. !rMs is easily arrived at, by deduction, from the Wpavamsa, 6, 1. 20, 21 » It 
is ^pressly stated by the commentary on that work, the Mahavamsa, in the statement 
about Alolsa (Tumour 21 f.) that 

VemStike bbStare so hantvS ekunabam satam ) 

sakale Jambudipasmim ekarajjam apapuni * 
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In a paper read before the First Oriental Conference In Poona 
in 1919 on the same subject, the epoch of the Early Guptas, HiiaM 
Amriialal Shah of Bombay again considered the qmslkm, and adducing 
quite different reasons, arrived at about A J)* 200 for the milfal date 
of the early Gupta era. 

74. In a scholarly examination of the subject R, Shama Sastiy 
thus summarises the results of his research : 

(l) AlberunEs statement that the Gupta Valabhi era A.D, 319-320 
was started from the epoch of the exterminalion of the Guptas is shown 
to be correct, inasmuch as it is supported by the Prahhlvakacharila, 

(2) The initial date of the early Gupta era, as distinguished from 
the Gupta-Valabhi era of A,D, 319-320, is fixed to lie in A.D. 200-20! 
on the authority of Jinasena’s statement that Guptas ruled for 231 years 
and preceded the rule of Kalki whose birth date is fixed to be In the 
Mahamagha-samvaisara, A.D. 402 on the authority of Nemichandra\s 
statement made in his Bahubalicharita that Chamundaraya (A.D. 970- 
1030) set up the statue of Gomateswara in Beigola on Sunday, the 
Chaiira sukla pancbami of the year Vibhava in Kalki era 600 expired, 
corresponding to Sunday the 3rd March of A.D. 1028. 

(3) With this starting point for the early Gupta era, the date of 
Siladitya VII or Dhruvabhala of Valabhi, Gupta samvalsara 447 corner 
out to be 200-201 +447= A.D. 647, making it possible for the Chines© 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang to meet him about A.D. 640. 

(4) With this initial date of the early Guptas, the last date of 
Samudragupta’s rule will be about A.D. 282 when or a little earlier he 
could possibly conquer the Shahan Shahis and the last king of the 
Murunda dynasty of Pataliputra, and when he could receive an embassy 
from Meghavamabhaya, king of Ceylon, whose date of accession to 
the throne is A.D. 254. 

(5) This initial date of the Early Guptas plus the inscriptional date 

Jina-nibbanato pachchha pure taBs=abhis8kato 1 
attbarasami vassa-aafeam dyayam evam vijaniyam U 
Pat^a chatubi v^ehi dsarajja-mabayaso \ 
pure Pataliputtasmim atfcanam abbiseobayi \] 

“ Haviug slaiu (Ms) brothers, born of various mothers, to the number of a hundrecl 
less by one, be attaiaed sole sovereignty in the whole of Jambudvipa. After the death of 
the Conqueror (Buddha), (and) befere the anointment of him (Aloka), (there were) 
218 years ; thus is it to be understood. Having reached (a poinf of time marked) by 
four years, he, possessed of the great fglory of sole sovereignty, caused him^ to be 
anointed at the town Pataliputta. 
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269 of Mahanaman’s construction of a Vikara in Bodhgaya is skown 
to tally wiili Ike Ceylonese date of king Dkatusena (469) wkose con- 
temporary was Makinaman, the priest and founder of Ike Yikara. 

(6) It kas also been skown how tke last of the Andkrabhritya kings 
SItakarni dotu-kulananda was contemporary with tke first of tke 
Guptas, Ike successors of tke Brikadba^as in tke north and kow 
Mayurasarman, tke first of tke Kadambas and conqueror of ike Brikad- 
bSnas in Mysore was contemporary with tke same Satakarni and kow 
Kakutstkavarma living in tke 80tk year of Kadamba victory was con- 
temporary with Ckandragupta 11 living in tke 82nd year of tke Gupta 
era and probably gave kis daughter in marriage to Ckandragupta IL 

(7) It is also skown kow with this starling point for tke Gupta era, 
Thursday coincides with Askadka Sukla Dvadasi of Budkagupta's in- 
scriptionai date, G. Si 165. Here tke year taken for verification is 
A.D. 200-201 -j“G. S. 165 expired=365-366. Tke twelfth Titki of 
Askadka (June) A.D. 365 is skown to fail on Thursday. 

(8) For tke assumption that there w^ere two Toramanas and two 
Mikirakulas, tke Chinese accounts of tke murder of Simka, tke 23rd 
Buddhist Patriarckj by Mikirakula in about 420 A.D. are to be relied 
upon; It is however immaterial whether this assumption proves accep- 
table or not, for tke burden of proof for the starting point of tke Early 
Gupta era in A.D. 200-201 does not depend upon it 

(9) As tke Early Gupta era of A.D. 200*“20i is skown to im quite 
different from tke Gupta-Valabki era used by tke Huns and probably 
by tke Parivtajaka Maharajas, my scheme does not come into clash 
with Dr. Fleet’s scheme. 

(10) This scheme throws a flood of light on what kas hitherto 
been regarded as a dark period between A.D, 200 and 300 In tk© 
History of India.”* 

75. Speaking of tke Indian sources. Fleet wrotes (7^4, XXX. ■! : 

V/e should not be able to deduce tke date of Asoka from tke 
PUranas. But we should find that tke Rajatarahoini would place Mm 
somewhere about B.C. 1260. We shall find, indeed, that tke Nepal 
VaMSavaLi would place him, roughly, about B.C. 2600, As, however, 
that list does not mention him as a ruler of Nepal but only as a visitor 
to tke country, we should probably infer a mistake in that account, and 
prefer to select tke date of B.C 1260. And then we should set about 
arranging the succession of tke kings of India, itself, from tke 


1, Aroh, (1037). " ’ ■ ■ ‘ 
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wiik B.C. 1260 for the. approximate dale of the accession of Asuka as 
0ar"'startmg-poml/^ ■ 

■ „ 76. In his dissertation on the Chronoltjgy of ibc Hindus, wriilen 

In.. 1788 (As. Res. VoL 11, p.' ill, reprint of 1799), 8ir WiilLifii Jones Ujok 
a different starling-point andlixed 11 In a different way. IH> paper was 
based on a work entitled .Furanarthaprakasa, which was ctirapused 
sitofily before the time at which he was writing', l)y Pandii Kadhakant 
Saraian and which seems to have been based, in its Uirn, chiefly on the 
Bhagavatapurana. ' In the first place he hronghi forward a verse 
given to him from a book entitled Bhac.avata:mrita, composed by ** a 
learned 'Goswami/' which purported to fix the Kallyuga year 1002 
.expired 'as the date 'Of the- manifestation of Buddha. With this he cou- 
pled an ‘ asserti'On in the same book that, two years liefore ihai dale> 
there occurred the revolution which placed on the throne Pradyofa, 
the first king in the third dynasty before that of the Maiiryas. And he 
thus exhibited a chronology -which, taking the accession of Fradyofa in 
B.C. 2100 as its siarting-poinl, placed the accession of SIsunaga In 
B.C. 1962, the accession of Nanda in B.C. 1602, and the accassion of 
Candragupta (the grandfather of Asoka) in B.C. 1302, and made the 
dynasty of the Andhrabhy^yas rim from BAk 908 to 432. Bui he con- 
sidered that the figures put forward by the Piiranas w^ere excessive 
both for generations and for reigns. And adjosiing those figures 
according to his own estimate, and taking, as a starting-point B.C. 1027 
for 'the date of Buddha as fixed byjhe Chinese aulhorllies as inter- 
preted by De Geignes he submitted a revised scheme, which placed 
Pradyota B.C. 1029 Nanda B.C. 699, and the rise of the Andhrabh||- 
yas in B.C. 149. 

77. Pafanjali mentions in Mahabhi^ya (L 1,68) * Candragupia- 
sabha ’ and ^ Pupyami{ra-sabha/ It is said that he mentions Mauryas in 
V. ip. 39 as the vendors of idol images or beggars carrying these idols but 
does not connect them with any of the ruling races at all. The reading 
of the word * Maurya ^ seems to be wrong. The old MSS, (of the 
Mahabhashya) of the South makes the allusion of making and selling 
idols apply not to Mauryas but to Pouras* a peculiar tribe also men- 
tioned in the Vishnu Parana (IV. xxiv) ; for example MSS. Nos. 31, ^ 
of the Adjar Library^ which are, on paleographical examination found 
to be more than 3 ^nd 4 centuries old respectively, may be consulted* 
If “ Pouras ” be the so mpeh controversy about the allusion 

of PatanjaH to the Mauryas will vanish at once.’" 
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(' 78 * Kallaa^a^s Rija|araiigliii is not after a!! an unreliable record. ■ 

i’ As a cbronicle cff Kashmir annals it is a true representation. Its impor- | 

tance in iilerary history lies in the varielj and detail of traditional In- ! 

formation it gives of past history over a long period of 3500 years. 

He wrote the introduction to his work in 1148 A.D, He might have 
been in error in saying that the Mahabhara|a war was fought in 663 
of Kali for there were two asironomical views on the movement of 
Sap|arps and he chose one of them * 

’ Kalhana says that the 24th year of the Laukika corresponded with 

the year 1070 of Sakakala. The year 1 of the Lankika coincided 
with 1047 of the Saka, or A.D. 1025 ; and as the cycle was a century 
one, the first year of each century must have corresponded with the 
25th year of each Christian century.*^ ! 

79. LokaKak, Laukikabda or Sapta-Rsi-Kaia is so named after ; 

the Sapt-a-Rsis seven Rsis or the seven stars of the consielialion of 
Great Bear. It is supposed that the Rsis move from star to star once I 

in a hundred years, but an the actual reckoning there is a difference of 
opinion !)ehveen V'i'ddha Garga and Puranas on the one side and 
Varahamihira and other later astronomers on the other, By the j 

former it is .said the seven rishis were in Magha between 3177 and 3077 i 

B.C., that is in B C. 3101 ai the beginning of the Kail-yuga ; while by | 

ihe latter they are placed in Magha just 653 years later, between B.C, ] 

2477 and 2377, that is in B.C. 2448. The reckoning of the Lok-Kal, ^ 

as n( 3 W used in Kashmir and the other hill states, is by the common 



iiml*soiar years beginning on Chaitrasuddi 1, or the new moon of 
Chaitra. The cycle consists of 27 centuries, each counting from 1 to 
100 years, when a new reckoning is begun. The first year of each 
century corresponds with the 251h year of each Christian century. 

80 . Modern historians are again uncertain on ihe date of Kani^ka 
but ihe opinion prevails among them that he ruled in about 78 A.D. 
and according to some his name is connected with the Saka era. If 
according to Kalhapa, the reigns of kings that ruled in Kashmir after 
Kaniaka made up a period of 2330 years up to his day, that is, the 
reign of King fayasimha, Kalhagia would then go up to 78 plus 2330 
to 2408 A.D., but we are now in 1937 AJ>.* “ ^ ' 


1. See pams 184-188 on Kalhana. 

2. See for an elaborate discussion, Cunningham*^ Eras, 

B. On Kanishka, fiee T, Gk)pala Aiyar, ®<s Chrqnqlog^ of Ancient India 
Ssalth, EB, 32, 361 ; and U, X. 213, Xm, 68, XXXvM, XtM. 133, XTiV 
Utt, II. 24 ; JA, XXXII. 417. - ' ‘ ^ - 
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81. TMe story of Caudragupta as originally given In ilie 

kaflia in tke Paiilci language by Giipidlaya, tbe prime mmister of 
King dafaviltana of Pratig|hina, and as we now have it in Katlslsarit- 
sagara, a true translation of the said work in Sanskrit by Sdmadeva, 
Is somewliat different from the accoimis given of that prince in the 
Pura^as on the one hand, and In Visakhada||a’s Miidrarak§asa and 
Its commentary on the other. Here Candragupta is represented as the 
only son of Nan^a, the king of Patalfpiitra and a conlemporary of 
Ka^iytoa Vararuci, the celebrated author of Var|ikas and a disciple 
of Var?Sc5rya, under whom PMni also first, began to study Grammar.® 

82. The following are the passages of Kathasaritsagarn, dealing 
■with King Nanda and Candragupta 

3iip#c ff^r cfr^rcii: ot; l 
BirofNdT R3ir ^ q[rtt7r%: 11 

^ ii !T^rr%f[Ji; i 

spir H 

#s«r i 

dcf! cfHi dg; 11 

ddl srfff 1 

?7?ifTrffiTS 11 

anfifig gM^ ^ ^ 1 

m- fi% ! ggsdlr'iirg 11 

jrs®wf !Rs?j)drs^rMgd; 5!>i=^F2i% i 

ffwd: rt ?t; il 
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Tiae above passage has been briefly translated by H; H. Wilson as 
follows : — 

After living for a considerable period in my hermitage, the death 
of Yogananda was thus related to me by a Brahman, who was travelling 
from Ayodhya and had rested at my cell, Sakataia, brooding on his 
plan of revenge, observed one day a Brahman of mean appearance 
digging in a meadow, and asked him what he was doing there, 
Chanakya, the Brahman, replied : I am rooting out this grass which 
has hurt my foot/’ The reply struck the minister as indicative of a 
character which would contribute to his designs, and he engaged him 
by the promise of a large reward and high honour, to come and pre- 
side at the Sraddha, which w-as to be celebrated next new moon at the 
palace, Chanakya arrived, anticipating the most respectful treatment, 
but Yogananda had been previously persuaded by Sakataia to assign 
precedence to another Brahman, Subandhu, so that when Chanakya 
came to take this place, he was thrust from it with contumely. Burning 
with rage, he threatened the king before all the court, and announced 
his death within seven days. Nanda ordered him to be turned out of 
the palace. Sakataia received him into his house and persuading 
Chanakya that he was wholly innocent of being instrumental to his 
ignominious treatment, and contributed to encourage and inflame his in- 
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digBatfon. CbaBakya liitis protected, practised a magical rile, in which 
he was a proficieiit'; and by which, on the sevenih day Xanda was de- 
prived of life , Sakatala,. OB the father’s death, effecied the desiraciion 
of Hiranyagupla, his son, and raised Chandragiipta, the son of genuine 
Nanda to the throne. .'Chanakya ; became ihe firinceV minister ; and 
Sakatila having attained the' only object of his existence, retired to 
end his days in 'the woods/’* . 

83 . According, to Kathasarit-Sagara therefore Candragupta was 
the only son of the' 'genuine-king Nanda, and was very young when the 
genuine Nanda passed away and Indrada||a entered the dead licidy of the 
king and began to rale the kingdom; so he was called by the name Ytiga 
. Nanda. .Yoganaada begot a son on the queen t’)f the late real or Satya 

Nanda and he w’-as named Hiranyagupta. Besides the mention of these 
two persons, there is no- reference to Nanda and his eight sons ” 
anywhere in the said poem. These passages also show that Candra- 
gup|a was but a king in name, that he was in no sense a usurper or 
adventurer, that he took no active part at all in establishing himself 

■ on the throne of 'Nand«n, that it was Sakatila, the cdd ministef of the 

■ king, and Cipakya., a Brahman sage of great learning and determinatloa 
that planned the death of Yogananda and of his sun Iiiratiyagup|a, and 
raised the young prince Candragup|a, the legitimale son of the genuine 
Nanda to the throne of Maga^ha, Nowhere Is there any reference to 
this Candragupta being a conquerer of enemies or of having received 
ambassadors from foreign princes, either at Palali|3u|ra or Ay§^hya, the 
permanent and temporary capitals, and it is at Ayodhya the revolution 
came off on the death of king Nanda, leading to the elevation of 
Candragupta to the throne. 

84. The statements of the early European writers may now be sum- 
med up* : — {<r} At the time of Alexander’s invasion, the PrasI or eastern 
kingdom of Magadha was ruled over by a king Xandrames ; according 
to the officers of Alexander sent to investigate the country living ahead, 
and also according to Poros whom Alexander consulted, Xandmmes 
was a powerful king who could bring into the field 20,000 horse? 
200,000 foot, 2900 chariots and 4000 or 3000 elephants ; he was 

* nevertheless of mean origin ; the quean of his predecessor had fallen 

1. (Vide Appendix II to the Preface of his Mudrarakshasa, Tim Theatre of tJm 

Hindus, IL UO-Ul). 

3. McOdndle’s oollection and translation of ail the passages from classi(®i 
writers in six books am regarded as reliable by Vincent Smith, of whioh Indika of 
Megaathanes and Arian are lustractive. 
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in luve with him and had helped him to murder her husband ; and 
therefore he was very unpopular with his subjects, (h) Sandrokotios or 
Androcolios as a young prince had met Alexander/ and had oifended 
him and incurred his displeasure ; but after the retreat of Alexander he 
put himself ai the head of a band of robbers, drove out the prefects of 
Alexander, and made himself king, (c) Seleukus Nikator tried to regain 
the Indian conquests of Alexander, but found it wiser to contract an 
alliance with him.* (^/) Megasthenes the ambassadar of Seleucus dwelt 
at the court of Sandracypius and wrote an account of those in whose 
midst he lived (from which account later writers have quoted copiously). 

The Greek writers mention as many as six names or variations, 
Xandrames, Andrames, Agrammes, Sandrocottus and Sandrocyptus* 
Whether these apply to one or more than one individual ; and Max 
Muller was not sure but in his obdurate zeal to demonstrate the identity 

he said Xandrames ....is the last king of the empire conquered by 

Sandracotus, If however it should be maintained that those two names 
were intended for one and the same king, the explanation would still 
be very easy. B'or Chandragupta is also called Chandra, and Chan- 
dramas in Sanskrit Is a synonym for Chandra,”* 

85. What was discovered was simply this — that in the celebrated 
inscriptions of king Priyadarsin — Rock Edicts III and XIII — Antiochus 
and Ptolemy are mentioned as Priyadarsin’s contemporaries. There is 
nothing in the inscriptions to show that Priyadarsin was Asoka Maurya, 
grandson of Candragupta Maurya. Strict logic will justily only one 
inference from the first Greek Synchronism — that Sandrocottus whoever 
he was was the contemporary of Seleukus Nikator ; and only one from 
the second — that Priyadarsin was the contemporary of a Greek ruler 
Antiochus. Unless proof is forth coming to show that either Sandro- 
cottus or Priyadarsin was a Maurya King, it is wrong to say as 
Vincent Smith does say, that by the discovery of these two synchro- 
nisms the chronology of the Maurya dynasty was placed on firm 
footing, and is no longer open to doubt in its main outlines.” ' ' 

86. Who was Xandarmes ? Let us compare the Greek and the 
Indian versions, understanding Xandramas to be the predecessor of 
Sandrocottus. First in Indian traditions Nanda, or more precisely. 
Sumalya Nanda, was the immediate predecessor of Candragupta Mau^a. 
If therefore by Sandrocottus we are to understand Candragupta Maurya, 

1. V. Smith, SBl. 140. ' ' ‘ ’’ "i •, 

a. ASL,mr ' 
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we mmi ideniify Xeiudrames with Nanda. This is exacllj what is done 
by almost airOrientalists,like\Vinceiit, Smith, wiih a vague statemeni. 
** that the king of the Gangaridie and Parsii..«,*,\vris named, as nearly 
as the Greeks could catch the unfamiliar sound,-, Xandrames t)r Agram- 
mes,*,^..,,.\vho musi ^havc bmi '.one of the Nandas meniirmed in native 
tradition”* and that somehowt'm order io mainlain the hvpoihesisy Xan- 
drames muse be identified with Kanda. l\Iax Muller as a philologist is 
convinced that Greek, Xandrames is Sanskrit * Cliandramas or Chandra/ 
and rather than ignore grammar he is for identifying Xandrames and 
Sandrocottus. Secondly the Greek account of Xfinil rallies dfies not 
tally either with tiindu or with Buddhist versions of Nanda, Accord* 
ing to them Mahapadma, first king of the Nanda dynasty, was the son 
of the last Saisunaga King Mahanandin liy a Sudra wife, and was a 
powerful, avaricious, wicked king, having Ksatriya wives, l)iit there is no 
allusion io any of Ms falheris wives having heroine his paramour* The 
Purihic writers, had no love for Blahifiadma and the} would cer- 
tainly have mentioned such an incident in his life, If It really referred 
to him. His father Mahanandin Is nowhere siated lu have lieen 
murdered whether by Mahapadma or his paramour* Thus neither from 
the name nor from the description, can Xandrames be reasonably 
Identified wiih Nanda. 

87. We have no less difficulty in identifying Simdroeottiis or San** 
drocyptus with Candragupta Maurya, The destrription given of the 
mighty Sandrocottus by the Greeks cannot possibly compare wiih any 
Indian account whatsoever of Candragupta Maurya, who, far from 
being a great conqueror, owed his elevation and rule entirely io the 
Brahmana Capakya or Kautilya, The Hindu and the Buddhist ver- 
sions are agreed here, Max^ Muller^s explanation Is only this, that be- 
cause Candragupta Maurya was grandfather of the great Buddhist 
Emperor Asoka, therefore the Brahmanas unduly lowered him, and the 
Buddhists as excessively exalted Mm, and that is mere fancy. The part 
played by Riksasa, the devoted minister of the Nandas at irst and of 
Candtagup|a at last, and the power exercised throughout by the Brah- 
man CSnakya over Candragupta amply indicate that Candragupfa and 
his immediate predecessors were in no way considered anti-brahmani-* 
cal* Even King Priyadarsin of the Edicts was no persecutor of the 
Brahmans, fqr in his mscriptions he always enjoins ihe highest re^ici/m^ 
** Irahnanui and sramamasJ^ 
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88 . The identificaii^jn of Raja Priyadarsin with ■ Raja^' Afoka' 'was^ : 
based euUrdv upon Ceylonese lUiddhIst chronicies,. , Talboys Wheeler 
wrote in 1874 ^ “ I'he idenlificalioii of ' Raja -Priyadarsin' of the Edicts 
with Raja Asoka of the Ikiddhist chronicles '.was': first pointed out by 
Mr. Tiirnonr who rested it upon a passage" in the Dipavamsa. The late 
Prof Wilson oljjected to this kleiilificationd''*' Prof. Rhys David de- 
clared It is not too much to say that w-ithout: the help of the Ceylon 
Books, the striking kleniiilcalfon cT the- 'King. Piyadassi of the edicts 
with the king Asoka of history would never have been made.”* But 
the Ceylon chronicles are admitted to be utterly worthless as history 
and according to Wheeler '^'the Buddhist chronicles.,,*„might be dis- 
missed as a monkish jumble of myths and names,® and even Vincent 
Smith in the preface to his Asoka himself said 1 reject absolutely the 

Ceylonese chronology, The iiudeserved credit given to the monks 

of Ceylon has been a great hindrance to the right understanding of 
ancient Indian history/’ And yet it is on such undeserved credit that 
the identity of Priyadarsin with Asoka Alaurya rests to this day. 

89 . In the literature <1 India there is no allusion anywhere to an 

invasion or inroad into India by foreign nations up to the time of the 
Andhra kings; and the only | >ersi in bore the name of Candra- 

gup|a answering to the description of Sandracottus of the Greeks who 
flourished about the lime of Alexander the Great in India, according to 
the Puranas, was Candragnpta of ihe Gupta Dynasty who established 
the mighty empire of the Guptas on the ruins of the already decayed 
Andhra Dynasty about 2811 years after the INIahibharata War, corres- 
ponding to 328 B.C., but he is now being placed in the 4th cen- 
tury A.D., on the sole strength of this mistaken Greek Synchronism 
by our Savants of Indian history. God save us from our friends 1 

90 - Beyond the verbal resemblance of Candragnpta and Sandra- 
cottus and Pataliputra and Filibotra, there is nothing to justify the 
identification of Candragnpta Maurya and Sandracottus of the Greeks* 
No attempt has been made to explain the various names Xandrames, 
Andrames, Andracottus, Sandracottus, Sandrocyptns, and Sandrocuptas 
as used by the Greek writers to denote three diff&ent persons^ as 
respectively to the last king of the previous- dynasty, the usurper who 
has been actually reigning at Pataliputra at the time when 

3 , Buddhist 

3 . Mm;m 
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invaded India, and the king who concluded a ..reaty with Seleucus 
Nicator at the instance of Megasthenes, These fads would equally 
Ipply if not more pointedly, to Candragupta of the Gup^a Dynasty 
who usurped the throne of Candrasri, the last virtual king of the 
Andhra Dynasty, under the pretext of acting as guardian and regent of 
his minor son Puldman and who was succeeded by Samudragupta who 
established himself on the throne of his father with the aid of vaga- 
bonds and banditti at Patalipufra, and who is distinctly stated in ins- 
criptions to have received ambassadors from various foreign princes, to 
haw conquered the whole of India, then extending far lieyond its pre- 
sent limits, and to have performed even an AivamHha sacrifice in 

honour of his glorious victv^ries. 

91 Kaliyugarajavrttanta, which is a part of Bhavisyt.ttarapurEua, 
describes the last two kings of the An#ra dynasty and the advent of 

Gupta dynasty thus : 

TO%spjn«Tr5 m 11 

gsrarsftr tr«if I 

2n<irtffPiFsi^r f?ri^ ^ w: 11 

# t ,# ■ ■■■ 

'ffvr; Ml 

fiir^ftssTir H __ 

1, The namas uuderlinea like this, 
msn.tioned io otder slily by KMldasa in Baghuvamsa (I. 11-13) e g., 

, .i, ii 

Hi 1 

Seire the word «ft a single Wtet, is compared with the word a dngle lette d 
great sanokity. In 1. 31, EalidSsa says that Sn4ak§i9a was a Maga^ha 
jP ggMiHng that BMIiSsa had in Hdnd Magadha kmgaom whai he wro^ 
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—Bhiga III, Chapter 3. 

To translate a few of these verses : 

“Chandrasri Satakarni. known also as the son of Vashishthi will 
enjoy (the kingdom) for 3 years. After him yet another Puloma, wrl 
be kino- for 7 years under the protection of Chandragupta, son of 
Ghatotocha. These thirty-two Andhra kings (already enumerated) 
will enjoy the earth .; ,^# reign wUl cover full 500 years (in round 
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numbers'. While they are yet on Ike throne, the country will pass to 
the Guptas who will be known as the sriparvaliya andhrahitya 
(i.e., those that had come from Sriparvata, and had been in the service 
of the Andhras)...„.„....A.nd so the valiant Chandragupta, the head of 
the Parvatiya clan, grandson of the ruler of Sriparvata named Srigupta. 
and son of Ghatolkacha Gupta, will marry Kumaradevi daughter of the 
king of Nepal. Then with the help of the Lichchhavis he will gain in- 
fluence in the Government (of Andhras), become the Commander-in- 

chief and head of a large army. He will marry a Lichchhavi Princess, 
the younger sister of the Queen of Chandrasri, and thus will become 
the King’s brother-in-law; And instigated by the Queen he, by some 
stratagem, will get King Chandrasri killed. He will be appointed 
Regent in place of her son by the Queen ; and in seven years he, un- 
daunted, will become sovereign himself, after killing the young Pnnce 
Puloman. And thus by force he will seize the Kingdom from the 
Andhras, and will rule Magadha along (or jointly) with Kacha, to 
son by the Lichchhavi wife. He will reign for seven years under the 
title oi VijayadUya and shall establish on earth an era in his own 

name.” , 

» After that (i e., after Chandragupta) his son, son likewise of the 
daughter of the King of Nepal, with the aid of Mlechchha bands, wil 
slay his treacherous father together with his son and other ("i^frieji y) 
regions. He will be known on earth under the title of Asoladitya 
himself freed from all misery, (spiritually ?) and causing joy o i 

mother, Samudragupta will become supreme ruler of ^ 

conquer the whole world like a second Dharmaputra, and wi h he 
help of Brahmanas he will perform the horse-sacrifice ^“ordmg to the 
scriptures. He will be honoured by (subject) Kings both in his own 
ISl L fo„ig. counts; and ,11. b. paaia.d b, po.ta for br= 1.^ 
and talents in music. Thus Samudragupta will reign supreme over the 
earth from sea to sea {HL surrounded by the four oceans). 

92 This eulogy should bring to mind at once the Greek picture of 
Sandrocottus. The sensitiveness of Prince Samudra must have been stung 
by his father’s undue favouritism towards Kaca. The s a emen 
Can^agupta ruled along with Kaca not merely indicates the cause of 
quarrel beLeen Samudragupta and his father; 
numismatic puzzle as to how Kaca’s coins came ^ be struck , 

then, Androkottus of Plutarch who tried to persuade Alexander torn 
vade the Prasii, but whose “ insolent behaviour according J . 
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afterwards collected bands of robbers and drove out the prafects of 
Alexander, who was called to royalty by the power of the Gods and 
by prodigies, w'ho overthrew Xandrames, and humbled Seleucus Nika- 
tor. wasthe same as Samudragupta who with Mleccha troops over- 
'threw his “treacherous” father, and whose conquests inscnbed by 
Harisena on “ Asoka’s pillar ” at Allahabad amply bear out the state- 
ment of the Puranas that Samudragupta was supreme ruler of the earth 
from sea to sea, to whom even Ceylon and Baclria and Assyria paid 
homage. And this same Samadragup|a “ the Indian Napoleon ” of 

Vincent Smith, was the Sandrocottos of Megasthenes ; and he reigned 
for fifty-one years. Samudragupta like all the Guptas had a tide ending 
in t AS0J^AI}T2 1 A. I 

93 Saxdrocottos was also Pivadassi.— We have read of 
“ AsokI : the Buddhist Emperor of India” and “ The first and most au- 
thentic records are the rock and pillar edicts of Raja Priyadarf the 

reputed grandson of Sandrocottos The second consist of the 

Buddhist Chronicles of the Rajah of Megadha.”* From a careful study 
of these two classes of records T aiboys Wheeler whose ‘ History of 
India ” appeared in 1874, that is, before the traditic.nal conventions of 
Orientalists took the fatally rigid shape which they have since assumed, 
drew his picture of Raja Priyadarsi Asoka and found how like his pic- 
ture was to that of the Greet Sandrocotlus as depicted by Megas- 
thenes. Asoka, while young,* “ was at variance with his father and 
seems to have gone into exile like another Rama. He is said to have 
been appointed to the Government of the distant province of Ujjain, 
and subsequently to have repressed a revolt in Taxila in the Panjab 
The main incidents of Asoka’s early career thus present a strange 

similarity to those recorded of Sandrokottos by Greek writers. San- 

drokoltos was also an exiled prince from Pataliputra ; and he ultimate- 
ly drove the Greeks from Taxila. Again Asoka usurped a throne and 
founded an empire *, so did Sandrokottos. Asoka originally professed 
the Brabmanical religion, and then embraced the more practical reli- 
gion of the edicts. Sandrokottos sacrificed to the Gods in Brahma^- 
cal fashion ; but he also held a great assembly every year in which 
every discovery was discussed which was likely to prove beneficial to 
the earth, to mankind and to animals generally It would be a start- 

ling coincidence if the great sovereign whose religion of duty without 
deity has been engraven for more than twenty centuries on the rocks 

1 tyaito ya whflBlflt’R HUtotv of Mia, Hindu Buddhist, and Brahmonical p, M9. 

3. Jm, pp. 231. 487. 



1. Ibid,f pp. 309 tod 470, 

2. p. 487, 

3. Ibid,, p, 476, 

4. Harisena xoakes spsoial mention that Samudragupja was received by his father 
with open arms. Where was the need for this special mention unless it were intended 
to contradict current beliefs to the contrary ? 

5. Vincent Smith’s Early History, p, 169* 

6. Jfdid, pp, 282. 328-334, 397, 

7. Ibid,, p. 286. 
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and pillars of, India,. /.should prove to \be the sa^ prince who, met 
Alexander at „Taxila, who offended .the - Macedonian conqueror ■ by his, 
insolence and assumption^ who expelled the Greeks from the Panjab 
during the w’ars of Alexander's suer essors, and ultimately married the 
daughter of Seleukos Nikaior." In fact Talboys AVheeler had little 
doubt that Sandrokottos of the Greeks and Asoka of the Buddhists 
were identical. In one or two places he calls Asoka the reputed 
grandson of Sandrocottus or Chandragupta”* and adds in a note ‘The 
term ‘ reputed grandson ' is here used advisedly. It will appear here- 
after® that there is reason to believe that the name Sandrocottos and 
Asoka are applied to the same individual."* The title appli** 

ed to the king in the KaHyugarajavfltant^^ confirms the conjecture made 
by Talboys Wheeler from internal evidence. 

94. Asoka and Samudragiipta The correspondence bet- 
ween these two names rests on not mere fancy. Asoka is said to have 
resented the iii-treatment accorded to him by his father ; so did Samu- 
dragupta resent, Asoka in becoming a King became a parricide,^ or 
fratricide also ; so did Samu^ragupta become too. Both were Hindus at 
the outset. Special mention is made of the conquest of Kalinga by both. 
Asoka was converted to Buddhism by Upagupta,* who is described as 
a biood-reiaikm of Asoka's, Samudragupta, it is admitted, was a 
pupil of the celebrated Buddhist teacher Vasuban^hu. Asoka of the 
edicts though an earnest Buddhist enjoined the highest respect for 
Brahmanas. Samudragupta, though an ‘ orthodox Hindu ' was a great 
patron of Buddhism ; and throughout the Gupta period “ the Buddhist 
rule of life was observed... Buddhist monasteries were liberally endowed 
by royal grants,"* Both Asoka and Samudragupta had intimate rela- 
tions with Ceylon, with Bactria and other foreign countries * These 
correspondences cannot fail to establish the identity of the two 
Emperors. Vincent Smith claims that modern oriental investigators 
have unearthed the history of Samudragupfa, and wonders how “ this 
great king, warrior, poet, and musician who conquered nearly ail India, 
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and whose alliances extended from the Oxus t<,, Ceylon was unknown 
even by name to the historians of India.’’* The explanahon is simple, 
Asoka, the title assumed by the emperor, completely rep acec is per- 
sonal name, and became a household word all over India , it _ \ws 
carried to Ceylon in the anecdotes regarding Raja I rayadarsi Asoka. 
But Samudragui>ta was known to the Greeks as bandrocoltos on >, and 
the name was also inscribed on the coins which lost to medimval India 

have now been discovered. 

95 Asoka’s pillar at Allahabad may, in one word, be said to 
link together all the three groups of contemporary evidence. It is the 
pillar of Samndragupta Asoka Priyadarsin. The txreeks knew him not 
as Privadarsin because Megasthenes had left Palibolhra iiefore N-mdro- 
kottus" became a Buddhist. The Ceylonese Buddhists knew not of the 
Hindu Samndragupta but only the Buddhist Priyadarsin. In India 
itself, except in popular tales about Asoka, both the^names baraudra- 
ffupta and Priyadarsin were forgotten ; the older PuraMic accounts all 
close with the Andhra line of kings practically. The monuments were 
all pulled down by the Mahomedan invaders. 

Thus we see that Ihe Gupia dynas/y nild fr-m 32S B.C. lo Sj B.C., 
and of these Gngs Ciindnigupta ruled from. 32S to 321 a years) and Samu- 
dragupta for 5/ years from 321 lo 270 B.C. This would make this Can- 
dragupta and Samndragupta contemporaries of Alexander, beiekus 
Nicator and Antiochus. Is this the cokreci syhchkomsm 

96 . Here is an inscription on the metal pillar in Buddha Gaya of 
a king Candka : 

T%vt#d 5tii 

ip! nddft: 1 

^§3frflrrFd 
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He, un wliose arm fame was inscribed by the sword, when in 
liatile in the Vanga coimlries (Bengal), he kneaded (and turned) back 
with (His) Breast the enemies who uniting together, come against {Him)^ 
he, by whom, having crossed in warfare, the seven mouths of the 
(River) Sindhu, the Vahlikas w^ere conquered, he by the breezes of 
whose powers the Southern ocean is even still perfumed. He, the rem* 
nant of the great zeal of whose energy, which utterly destroys (his) 
enemies (like the remnant of the great glowing heat) of a turned out 
fire in a great forest, even now leaves not the earth ; though, he, the 
king, as if wearied has quitted this earth, and gone to the other world, 
moving in (bodily) form to the land of paradise won by (the merits of 
his) actions, (but) remaining on this earth by (the memory of his) fame ; 
— By him, the King, — who attained sole supreme sovereignty in the 
world, acquired by his own arm and (enjoyed) for a very long time, 
(and) who having the name of Chandra, carried a beauty of counten. 
ance like (the beauty of) the full moon having in faith fixed his mind 
upon the (God), Vishnu, this lofty standard of divine Vishnu was set up 
on the hill (called) Vishnupada/’ 


97. By this indictment of the present condition of Indian histori-* 
cai studies it Is not in the least meant to belittle the labours of those illu-^ 
siriuiis savants of Sanskrit learning, who had left their countries and de-* 
voted their time and means for the understanding and dissimination 
of India’s ancient literature. India owes to them a debt of gratitude, 
Which lapse of time, however long, cannot tend to obliterate, for those 
scholars, like Max Muller, Jones and Wilson have all left behind them 
monuments of learning and research in their editions of Sanskrit works 
and their translations which have gone out to the wide world for 
appreciation. It is all the same barely consistent wuth that expression 
of thankfulness that as time progresses and new material emerges, scholars 
should exercise their thoughts on questions on which there may be a 
possibility for review and reconsideration. Among such subjects is 
this topic of the Greek synchronism. The fancy that dawned in the 
mind of William Jones, was hatched by Wilford, was reared by 
Max Muller, was well clothed by Vincent Smith with the garb of reality. 
The dissent of Taylor expressed in the preface, to Rajatarangi^pi 
was lost to view before the modern ideas of A. Stein in his new Edn. ^ 
of that work, and so too went down the feeble protest of Wilson. ? 
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98 . To my laiiieBted friend, T. S. Narayana Sastrl, High Cumi 
Vakil, Madras, with whom I collaborated, was due a categorical Invesli- 
galitm of this faulty Identification and hh t^/ Sanhira and Tlie kmgs 
()/ Ilagadka embodied the results of oiir researcli, I'lien followed a 
similar exposilfoii of Srf KaiyaiaaBanda Sarasvati nf Viripak^a ’AfiiU and 
an address to an Oriental Conference by ^^1. K. Acbarya, Now comes 
my reiteration. It may not be a forelorn hope that, as 1 said, at some 
day or in some clime these Ihonghts may again have a revival and a 
recognition. Lei me repeat the words of Bhavahhyfl : 

5 ^ 5iW9rw 3rf#<T ^ atfti ’k% 1 

m 5 #4^ fWTJp# m ^ 11 

These prefatory pages will now introduce the reader to the study 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
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In the case 5 and ^ and 3 and ^ the transliteration till 
now adopted by many, t and d and t and d has been reversed in this 
book as more consistent with the natural sounds of the English 
alphabets. 

(ii) In the case of the nasals only the letters n and m have 
been adopted, without farther modifications of these two types, to 
facilitate printing. 

(iii) In the Sanskrit spelling the strict grammatical rule of 

nasal has not been followed for typographical reasons. For 
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BOOK I 
EPIC POETRY 


Section 1 

Vedic Forms of Epics 

la India, says M. Williams,’' literature like the whole face of 
nature, is on a gig^mtic scale. Poetry, born amid the majestic scenery 
of the Plimalayas, and fostered in a climate which inflamed the imagi- 
native powers, developed itself with oriental luxuriance, if not always 
with true sublimity. Although the Hindus like the Greeks, have only 
two great epic poems (the Ramayana and Mahabharata) yet to compare 
these vast compositions with the Iliad and the Odyssey, is to compare 
the Indus and the Ganges, rising in the snows of the world's most 
colossal ranges, swollen by numerous tributaries, spreading ^ into vast 
shallows of branching into deep divergent channels, with the streams 
of Attica or the mountain torrents of Thessalay. It is, of course, a 
principal characteristic of epic poetry, as distinguished from lyrical, that 
it should concern itself more with external action than internal feelings. 
It is this which makes Epos the natural expression of early national 
life. When centuries of trial have turned the mind of nations inwards, 
and men begin to speculate, to reason, to elaborate language and 
cultivate science, there may be no lack of refined poetry, i but the 
spontaneous production of epic song is, at that stage of national 
existence, as impossible as for the octogenarian to delight in the giants 
and giant-killers of his childhood. The Ramayana and Mahabharata 
then, as reflecting the Hindu character in ancient times, may be expect- 
ed to abound in stirring incidents of exaggerated heroic action/'* ' 
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EPIC POETRY 



1. Brami , H, 4-10; IV, 1-2 ; IV. 6-9 ; Satapafha XI. 7-1. See a&o A.mamt 
SamMfS, XV. 6 ; ISt. 138. 

2. IV, iii-88; VI. 2-108, GolSstaoket’s Fai>ini, 28; I8i, V. 2f. 
Ifikxmalte, 40. 

; 8, Mafc, lU. 100. 3. 4. Maft. XII, 340. 127. 

; . I 6. Mafe. XII. 336, 16. 

* "'/ 6. Mah. 1. 140, 74 ; HI. 298-7 : ' 

#Crai 

7. “irbe story of Hak is being indifeently called Kiiffaim, and FwSp. 

mah III. 79, 10, 11, 16. 

8. Bm OMn. Up, Vil. 1, 2, 4 ; TH. 9, 20 ; HI. ifi, 

3^4 9*v in, 80-21 : 

i,;>i m, Mah m, m, bb ; in. m, 4§, m ^ ^ ' ' , - ' ; 


.W« iad ^atese. nilbSs iaeorporated in leg^ and pMlo»^oal literate® 
f ll4 H#, I, % S87, 389. , Similarly Mmlyajpa is oalli^ 

Sali£dii|2i ¥1, 3Mf 'iM* This r^enoe as Kt^ya 

{Indian AntiguitieSf 1, 486J Mvy» is a cBsMnot Mtla of ] , 




The begiuniiigs of epic poetry in India are to be found in tlie 
early Vedic Literature. Th©' Eg, Veda contained hymns of a narrative 
character, and short legends in prose and in verse called Githas, 
NarSsamsis, ItihSsaS etc*, occur in the Bralima«a literature.* The 
Nlrnkla contains prose tales and likewise the metrical Bfhaidevaia 
The Yaiiiasabhiyas, the Indrajanamyas, the Akhyanas, Canarafas and ' 
pro!)ably Granthas Sisukrandiyas,® narrated the (‘oiirse of epic histor)’’* 

In the Vedic literature there was no essentia! difference between Afi|a, 
Akhyina, Pnrilaa and Itihisa and generally Kafha. They meant ordi- ^ 
narily an old tale, story, legend or Incident and they were often . inter* 
changeable * Ka|ha is non-specific and may be a canserie rather than 
a tale. There may be a Pivyaka|ha, like the legend of Agas|ya,^ or 
a Katham|f|a or essence of several Upakhyanas/ or a Kafhasira, an 
abridgment of a story. But their essential characierstic is the narration 
of stories of great kings or Gods in the past. So we hear of Pyiimal- 
sena solaced by the tales of former kings,® such as Rama and Nala,® 
Puram, literally old and Ifihisa {Ili-ha-asa), literally ‘ so it was ^ are 
almost synonymous, and these . terms are found associated with each 
other in the early literature.® The word Itihasa may become a sayfetg,' 
a proverb rather than a legend ® ■ In this sense the words Gifa ■ and 
Gi|hS were also used, Glfha need not necessarily be sung and means 
only a proverbial verse.*®. Vyisa, called his Mahibharata or “Jaya ”, 
SamM|i, Pnri^, Akhyana, Upakhyina, Kafha, Ifihasa, KSvya elc,^‘ 
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In thas describing his work Vyasa most have had in mind some special 
characteristic of each class and therefore added that his work possessed 
all these qualities so as to stand forth as an encyclopedia of all learn- 
ing. In the extant literature, the terms Itihasa and Purapa have ac- 
quired a distinct use. Itihasa may correspond to an epic and Purina 
to a series of narrations, without the main porp of a running tale, 
meant solely to explain cosmological and theological tenets. In this 
sense a Purapa has been thus described as pancalaMaria ; it treats of 
five topics, creation, destruction and recreation, geneology of the Gods, 
periods of Manus, and history of royal races :* 

ink kt 1 

%fcr 5 pcr>>r 11 

Broadly speaking, therefore, epic literature in India consists of 
Itihasas, and PuraPas. Of the former we have Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata and with these we shall now proceed to deal. 


Section II 

Ramayana ; rt/i 

Rimayapa, literally the history of Rama, is the immortal poem of 
Valnfiki.* Valmlki, known also as Bhargava and Pracetasa, was a sage 
with his hermitage on the banks of the Ganges. His original name 
was Ratnakara. In the A^hyatma-Ramayapa Valmlki describes his 

1. Bee Vayu Furana, IV. 10, and Amarasimlia’s NSmalinganuiasanam. 

2. Vamiki the desoendant ol Bhrgu was the 24th Vyasa in the Vaivasvata. 

manvantaia {Visuu jPtirSpa, ID, 3). , 

I .1 tRRTi; | Rig; 
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RAMAYA^A 



past Mstory — By whom or how, O Rama, can the gtmimss of thy 
name be rehearsed,— that name by whose power I, O Rama, have 
attained the rank of a Brahmin saint ? In bygone times I was bred 
among Kiratas, with the children of Kiratas, But by birth only was I 
a Brahmin ; for 1 was perpetually devoted to the practices of Sndras. 
From Sudra women many children were born to me of unsntidned 
passions. And at last, having fallen in with robbers, 1 myself of yore 
became a brigand, — bearing constantly a bow and arrows and resem* 
bling> to men, God of death, la a great forest, on a certain occasion, 
I saw before me the seven Munis, resplendant, and glorious like ire 
and the snn. Through curiosity I pursued them, longing to seize their 
possessions ; and i shouted Stop, stop.” Seeing me the Munis 
asked ^'Wherefore has thou come, base Brahmin?” **To acquire 
something, O most esceiient of Munis ” was my reply to them. “ My 
children, my wife and others — many — are starving. To save them 
I wander through the mountain forests.” Upon this, they, undismayed, 
said to me, Go and ask your family one by one, %vhether they consent 
or not to participate in the guilt of the numerous sins that are daily 
committed by thee. We will certainly remain here until you relum/' 
Replying yes ” 1 went home, and put the question propounded by the 
Munis to my children, wife and others. They replied to me, O noblest 
of the Raghavas, ** All the sin is, we deem, thy own alone : we are 
willing to be sharers in the immediate fruit of it only. Contrite on 
hearing this, I went back, thoughtful, to the place where the Munis, 
with hearts full of compassion, were waiting. At the very sight of them 
my soul was purified. Flinging away my bow and other weapons I feE 
prostrate crying, ^‘Sava O excellent Munis, me who am on the road 
to the sea of perdition.” Beholding me lying before them, the 
\enerable Munis said to me : Rise, rise ; blessings be upon thee. 
Communion with the pious is effectual. We will instruct thee som®- 
what ; and so thou shalt be saved.” Looking at each other they 
muMmed t ** This vile BraObmin, as being addicted to evil couple 
deserves only to be shunned by the virtuous. Since, how^ever, he has 
come for sanctuary, he must be deligenlly protected by being taught 
the. way of salvation.” So saying, O Rama, they enjoined that, with 
fibred attention, I should unremittingly meditate in that very place, upon 
its syllables being transposed namely, ma ra, ** Meditate^^ said 
3‘dir0cle4''itiil we/ come again/^ Having thus spoken,' the 
wish departs* At once I did as I had 'been bidden by 
With concentrated vMd I meditated, and lost all consciousness 
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of thing ; exiemaL Above me, rigid in figure, and detached from all 
commerce with the world, there arose, after a long lapse of time, thus 
employed, an ant-hxlL Subsequently at the close of thousands of 
cycles, the Rishis returned. Come out ” said they to me ; and 
immediately, on hearing this command, I stood up. And I emerged 
from the ant-hill, like the sun from the mist of morning. The band of 
Munis then addressed me, Great Muni, be thy name Valmiki ; for 
thy egress from the whiie-ant-hill (Valmika) has been to thee a second 
birth. Thus speaking, O most eminent of the race of Raghu, they 
proceeded on the road to heaven/’* 

Narada was struck with that devotion and thought that he was the 
best person to commemorate the story of Rama. He narrated to him 
the story of Rama and blessed that to him the%orld would be indebted 
for its publication. Once when out in the forests, Valmiki was moved 
by the killing of one of a fond pair of birds by a hunter, leaving the 
female bird to lament the death of her mate and that feeling of pity 
manifested itself in the form of a melodious verse : — 

m 5 w»rtr: 511^^ mi: t 

When contemplating on this verse with melancholy Brahma ap 
peared and directed him to compose Ramayaijia. Blessed by Brahma 
with a perception of the events of Rama’s history, he wrote his poem 
and gave it the names, Ramayapa, SitScarita and Paulastyavadha. Ho 
taught it to his pupils Lava and Kusa, the sons of Rama, who were 
born and bred up in his hermitage while Sifa was in banishment, and 
they sung it to lyre for the first time at Rama’s Asvamedha sacrifice. 

In the present form Ramaya^ta is divided into seven Kandas or 
books. Tradition gives the number of verses as 24,000 in 500 chapters 
or Sargas, each thousand verses beginning with a letter of Gayafri- 
mantra. Interpolations and alterations made in different parts of India 
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earliest being probaijly that of Bombay. These variations, says Mac* 

doBfill are of sucIi a Mad tiiat they can for tbe roost part be accoanted 
for only by the llactaailons of or<ii tradition among the professional 
reciters of (he epic, at Ike time when three recensions assamed definite 
shape in different parts of the country, by being committed to writing,” 
The manuscripts of the Berlin library, contain, it is said, a fourth 
recension* 


The following summary of the story is taken by R. C. Dctt^s 
CmimMm in Ancient India : 


Formerly there ruled over the kingdom of Kosala {capital Ayodhya) 
a Mng caEed Dasaratha. He belonged to the Solar race, and counted 
among his ancestors such famous names as Mann, Ikshvaku (first king 
of Ayodhya), Sagara, Bhagiratha (who brought the Ganges down from 
heaven), Kakutstha, and Raghu. He had three wives: Kausalya, 
Sumitra, and Kaikeyi ; the first was the eldest, the last, the most 
beloved. Dasaratha ruled long and prosperously but had only one 
daughter, Santa and no sons, though he was getting old. Following 
the advice of Vasishtha, his family preceptor, Dasaratha offered a 
sacrifice in which his son-in-law Rishyasringa, officiated as head-priest* 
As a consequence, the king got four sons : 1. Rama, the eldest, bora 
of Kausalya; 2. Bharata, bom of Kaikeyi; 3. Lakshmaaa and 4r 
Satxughna, both bora of Sumitra. 


■ 


T|ie kingdom of Videha (capital Mithiia) was to the east of the 
kingdom of Kosala. It was at this time ruled by the saintly Mug 
Janaka, who, as he was once for a holy sacrifice preparing the ground 
with a plough, came upon an infant, and brought her up as his own 
daughter* This was SIta thus miraculously sprung from the Earth* 
The girl grew up In the company of Urmila, another daughter of janaka, 
and of Mandavi and Srutakird, daughters of Janaka^s brother Kusa- 
,dhwaja. As Sita became of an age to be married, Janaka instituled a 
Smfafmara: whoever should succeed in bending a mighty bow 
Ivfhich Janaka had received from God Siva) was to marry the princess* _ 
Many attempted, but none succeeded. 


wse Waher, On ilm Bamayma, Id, I. 120). In his abnagmaut of BamSyana 
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One day tkere came to the court of Dasaratlia the royal sage 
Visvamitra wlio, indiag tlie demons frequently molesting his penances, 
requested the king to send two of his sons, Eama and Lakshmana, with 
him to his penance-grove. Since a person of Visvamitra’s position 
could not be denied anything, Dasaratha reluctantly agreed to give over 
his sons, though yet in tender years. Visvamitra resumed his holy rites 
and when the molestors came, Rama, at Visvamitra’s behest, killed the 
demon Subahu and the terrible she-demon Tataka. Pleased at the 
princess valour, Visvamitra thereupon taught him the mystic formulae 
relating to all the missiles that he knew, and particularly the Jrimhhaka 
missile, which had the power of producing instantaneous stupor or 
paralysis in the ranks of the assailants. After the conclusion of the 
sacrifice, Visvamitra took Eama and Lakshmana with him to Mithila, 
the capital of Janaka. Janaka was very favourably impressed by the 
princes; and Visvamitra called upon Rama to try his hand at the 
mighty bow. Young though he was, Rama not only succeeded in 
bending it, but even breaking it in twain, and thus winning him a wife, 
Visvamitra now proposed that, along with Sita’s marriage to Rama, 
there be celebrated the marriages of Sita^s sister Urmila and her cousins 
Mandavi and Srutakirti to the three brothers of Rama, Lakshmana and 
Bharata and Satrughna respectively. The proposal was agreed to. 
Dasaratha was called from Ayodhya, and the marriages were celebrated 
with due pomp. 

The nuptial joys, however, were interrupted by the arrival of 
Parasurama, son of Jamadagni. Parasurama was a fiery Brahman, sage 
and warrior, who had twenty-one times rid the earth of all 
Kshatriyas, He was a devotee of God Siva, and was incensed to learn 
that Rama had not only bent but broken the bow of his favourite 
Divinity. As nothing short of a fight with the young prince would 
satisfy him, Rama managed to reduce him to terms, and sent him away 
humbled and abashed. The four princes then returned to Ayodhya 
with their brides. Here they passed some twelve years. End of 
BALAEANDA. ’ ; ' ' ‘ 


Dasaratha, finding his eldest son Rama now arrived at a proper 
age» resolves to crown him heir-apparent. Preparations are accordingly 
set on foot. But Kaikeyi, the youngest queen following the advice of 
Manthara, her nurse and confidante, calls upon her husband to fulfil 
immediately the two boons which on an earlier occasion he had granted 
her. Dasaratha consents, but is sorely grieved to learn that the boons 
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* , Rama now resolves to withdraw further away from his kingdom 
aitd learning that the regions on the other side of the Vindhya moun- 
tains were infested with wild demons and cannibals, he set forth in that, 
direction. At his entrance into the Vindhya forests he meets the demon 
Viradha, whom he kills. He then meets a number of sages and ascetics, 
in whose company he is said to have passed no less than ten years. 
Going further south into the Dandaka forests he reaches the river 
■ Godawari, and there, in the part of the country known as Janasthaim# 
comes upon the hermitage of Agastya and his wife Lopamudra. The 
^ holy pair heartily welcome the newcomers, and here at the foot of a 
mountain called Prasravana, and in a region known as Panchavati, 
'uesdlTOSiitoivbiiiM hut and to pass the .rest of his exile 


are : t. That Bharata, Kaikeyfs son, be appointed heir-apparent, 2. 
that Rama be forthwith sent away into exile for fourieen years. As the 
king could not belie his words, Rama had to submit to the wishes of 
his siep-mothar, which he cheerfully does. His wife Sita and Ms 
brother Lakshmana refuse to be left I'fehind, and they are all three 
accordingly carried away through the weeping multitudes. The old 
king was so much afflicted. by this great !)iow that he barely lived to 
hear the news of, the 0 .xiles being taken over safe beyond the boun* 
dairies' of Ms kingdom*. . 


Bharata, who all this while was in utter ignorance of the 
happenings at Ayodhya, is now sent for in order to perform the 
obsequies of his father and assume the sovereignly thus devolved upon 


him* He returns ; but discovering the mean conduct of Ms mother, 


he reproves her bitterly, and refuses to take charge of the kingdom and 
thus give his consent to the base intrigue. He resolves immediately to 
start in search of Rama, and to implore him to return. On the other 
side of the Ganges, near the mountain called Chitrakuta, close by the 
saint Bharadvaja’s hermitage, Bharata finds Rama leading a foresieTs 
life in the company of his wife and brother. Rama is struck by 
Bharata’s magnanimity, but insists upon the carrying out of his fathers 
command to the letter, and is unwilling to return before the completion • 
of the full term of fourteen years, Bharata thereupon resolves to keep 
company with Rama ; the latter, however, reminds him of the duty they 
all owed to their subjects, and persuades him to return, which Bharata 
does, only on the condition that Rama will come back at the appointed 
time, Mmself in the meanwhile conducting the allairs of the state only 
as Ramans agent* Enb of Avodhya-Kanda. 
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peacefully iu the company of the saint Agastya 

Jatayus. 

Peace, however, 


and the vulture-king 


was not vouchsafed to him long. At this 
time there ruled in the island of Lanka (identified with modern Ceylon) 
a demon king, Ravana. He was called ten-headed and was a terror to 
the world. Having established his power in Lanka proper, Ravana 
crossed over to the mainland and overran the whole of Southern India, 
subduing everything that came in his way. Ravana, however, found 
more than his match in Valin, king of the Monkeys, whose kingdom 
comprised the pari of South India then known as Kishkindha. An 
agreement was entered into whereby, except for a narrow strip of land 
along the coast, the bulk of the peninsula came into the possession of 
Valin. Ravana^s territory touched the Janasthana, and here he left a 
large army of demons under the command of Khara (Ravana's younger 
brother) and Dushana and Trisiras. 

Once Surpanakha, a widowed sister of Ravana, came upon Rama 
in the Panchavati, and smitten with his graceful form made him frank 
overtures of love, promising to eat up Sita and thus put her out of the 
way, if Rama would consent. Rama in jest sent her to Lakshmana, 
who rewarded her insistence by cutting off her nose and ears.. Surpa- 
nakha went weeping and bleeding to her brother Khara, who in anger 
despatched fourteen picked men to capture Rama. As they did not 
return, Khara marched with his whole army, 14,000 demons strong and 
engaged Rama in a close fight, Rama stepped back a few paces so as 
to gain room for working with his bow, and then, one after another, he 
killed the entire army of demons, as also its three leaders, 

Surpanakha vows revenge. She now repairs to Ravana in 
Lanka and inflames his mind with a passion for Sita, whose charms she 
praises loudly, Ravana resolves to capture her. He asks Maricha, 
another demon, to assume the form of a golden deer, and to lure R.ama 
in chase away from his cottage. Maricha does this and is mortally 
wounded by Rama's arrow. Before he dies, however, imitating the 
voice of Rama, he calls upon Lakshmana for help. Lakshmana was 
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the abductor. Jatayus falls down to die, surviving just long enough to 
Inform Rama and Lakshmana (already returned from the deer-chase 
amazed at not finding Sita in the cottage) of what had hapi.ened, Rama s 
grief was unbounded, Eso of Araota-Kaxda. 

Wandering further onward, the princes at last reach the lake 
called Pampa, Here they come upon Sugriva and his trusty friend and 
minister Hannman, alias Maruti. Sugriva was the brother of \ahn, 
king of the Monkeys, and had been dispossessed l)y him both of his 
kingdom and his wife, Rama and Sugriva enter into an alliance whereby 
Rama agrees to restore Sugriva to his kingdom, and in return the latter 
promises to send out search-parties and help Rama to punish the ab- 
Lctor and recover his lost wife. Rama accordingly asks Sugriva to 
challenge Valin to a duel, and as the two brothers join in combat, Rama 
wounds Valin mortally with an arrow. For this unprovoked wrong 
and treachery Valin reproaches Rama severely ; the tatter simply replies 
that as an agent of the sovereign king of Ayodhya he took upon himself 
the duty of inflicting proper punishment upon malefactors who, like 
Valin had usurped a brother’s throne and wife. The death of Valm 
leaves Sugriva master of the kingdom of Kishkindha ; and in gratitude 
he now sends, under proper leaders, parties of Monkeys in search of 
Sita, The most important of these was the one sent to the south under 
the command of Maruti. This parly presses fiirward and southward 
until it gains the sea.coast. End of Kishkindha-Kanda. 

The waters seemed to offer an impassable barrier, as the island 
of Lanka stood on the other side of the ocean ; but Maruti undertakes 
to clear it by a leap. This he does and enters Lanka. Here he was 
fortunate enough to meet Sita, sorrowing in Ravana’s garden under the 
shade of an Asoka tree, she-demons of hideous and terrible looks 
keeping watch over her day and night. In glowing terms they describe 
to her the glory and the greatness of Havana, and work alternately upon 
her hopes and her fears to the end that she may consent to have Ravana. 
Sita refuses to listen, and Ravana is too proud to stoop to force. 

Maruti soon finds opportunity to console Sita and assure her of a 

speedy deliverance. Having thus achieved the chief object of his jour- 
ney, Maruti now, leaves Lanka, not without meeting sundry adventures, 
, in the course of iwhich he succeeds in killing a few hundred demons and 
■ setting tire wkola oil?? on fire. Once more he leaps over the ocean and 
retBrns to^Khbkindha with 'the glad news. End or Sundarakanda. 
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Rama immediately resolves to invade Lanka. Sugriva v^ith Ms 
army of Monkeys and Jambavant with Ms army of Bears oiFer their 
assistance and the whole army soon gains the Southern Ocean. Here 
they are joined by Vibhishana, the youngest brother of Havana. VibM* 
shana had tried to remonstrate with Ms eldest brother against the evil 
course of conduct he was pursuing, and being rewarded with contempt 
he now came over to Ramans side, Rama receives him well and promi- 
ses him the kingdom of Lanka after Ravana’s death. To make it 
possible for ihe army to cross over, Rama now resolves to construct a 
stone bridge over the ocean, and to this he is helped by the engineering 
genius of Nala. Having gained the island he next lays siege to the 
capital. The battle which follows lasts, according to the several incon* 
sistenfc time-indications, for four or fifteen or thirty-nine or eighty-eight 
days ; Ravana together with his brothers and sons and the entire army 
of demons is put to death ; and Rama, in accordance with Ms promise, 
installs Vibhishana as king of Lanka. 


Having thus vanquished the enemy and wiped out the insult, 
Rama now^ meets Sila. He is, however, unwilling, for fear of public 
scandal, to take his wife back until she has proved her purity. Pierced 
to the quick by Rama's suspicion Sita proposes the fire-ordeal. A huge 
pyre is kindled and with a firm tread she walks towards it and is engulf, 
ed by the flames. Immediately, however, she reappears, led forth by 
the Fire-god himself, who in the hearing of all proclaims her innocence. 
Rama now accepts her, saying that he never doubted her innocence, but 
had to do what he did for the sake of the people. The fourteen-year 
period of exile having now almost expired, Rama, along with his wife, 
brother^ friends, and allies, makes a journey northwards, utilizing for the 
purpose the aerial car called Ptishpaka which belonged to Ravana* 
The reach their home, where they meet Bharata and the Queen* 
mothers anxiously awaiting the return of the exiles, Rama's coronation 
is now celebrated with due pomp and there is rejoicing everywhere-* 
Enb of Y0ddhA“Kanda, 


The epic should naturally end here; but there is on^ more 
book or kanda dealing with the history of Rama from his coronation to 
his death. Here we are told how a few months after the coronation 
rumours regarding Sita began to be circulated amongst the people, who 
did not like that Rama should have received Ms wife back after she had 
been nearly a year in ihe house of Ravana. Through Ms spies Rama 
comes to know of tMs, and resolves , to abandons : although at ' this 
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time she was in a state of advanced pregnancy. Rama charges Ms 
brother Lakshmana with the carrying out of this plan. Lakshmana obeysg 
places Sita in a chariot, takes her into a forest on the other side of the 

Ganges, and there leaves her, after commuEicatiBg to her the actual 

state of things* 

Thereupon Sita sends back to Rama a spirited reply and patiently 
succumbs to the inevitable. In her forlorn condition she fortunately 
chances upon the saint Valmiki, whose hermitage was near by. Valmiki 
receives the exiled queen under his protection. In Ms hermitage she 
gives birth to twin sons, K.usa and Lava, whom Valmiki brings up and 

educates along with his other pupils. 

Meanwhile in Ayodhya Rama is not at peace, From a mere 
sense of duty he discharges his manifold functions as a king, but is 
always haunted by the image of her whom he had treated so unjustly. 
Years go by, and at last he resolves to perform a horse-sacrifice. For 
the festivities attending the completion of the sacrifice there came Val. 
miki bringing with him the twins, Kusa and Lava, whom he had taught 
to sing the Ramayana, a panegyric poem on Rama which Valmiki had 
composed. With great applause the boys recite the poem in the pre- 
sence of Rama and the whole assembly. Rama inquires about the boys 
and is pleasantly surprised to learn from Valmiki that they are Rama's 
, own sons. Understanding that Sita is still alive, he sends for her, Sita 
comes. Rama asks her to give farther evidence of her innocence and 
purity, * If it is true exclaims Sita^ ‘ that in mind and deed and word 
I have never been unfaithfnl to Rama, may Mother Earth receive me 
::into her bosom !'. Just as she utters these words the Earth gapes open 
and a divine form stretches forth her hands to Sita, who enters the abyss 
and there finds eternal rest. 

Soon after the disappearance of Sita, Rama feels his own end 
‘ drawing near. The kingdom is divided amongst the four brothers, who 
in turn settle it upon their children. In the meantime the aged queen- 
, mothers die. Thereafter Lakshmana whom Rama, for no fault of his 
, own,' was compelled to send away from him, gives up the ghost. Finally 
Rama himself enters the waters of the river Sarayu, and his other 
, brothers, and the whole city of Ayodhya in fact, follow after him to 
' heaven. ^ end of uttara-kanda/ 

r. (1) Similar summaries of tbe stroy are found in several books^ such as Sic 
, "WilUam Jones's works, Maurice's Moor's etc. 
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On the authenticity and signification of the narrative itself, various 

THEORIES have been advanced.* 


/acok— The foundation of the Ramajana would be a celestial 
myth of the Veda transformed into a narrative of earthly adven- 
tures according to a not uncommon development, Sita can be traced 
to the Rig Veda, where she appears as the Furrow personified 
and invoked as a goddess. In some of the Grihya-sutras, she again 
sppssrs as a genius of the plough-fields, is praised as a being af great 
beauty and is accounted the wife of Indra or Paijanya the ram*god. 
There are traces of this origin in the Ramayana itself, Fbf Sife is 
represented, as having emerged from the earth, when her father Janaka 
was once ploughing and at last disappears underground in the arms of 
the goddess Earth. Her husband Rama would be no other than Indra, 
and his conflict with Havana would represent the Indra-- Vritra m^th 
of the Rig Veda. This identification is confirmed by the name of 
Ravana’s son being Indrajit or Indra-Satru, the latter being actually an 


R. C Dutt~J^Th.e Ramayana is utterly valueless as a narrative 
of historical events and incidents. The heroes are my tbs, pure and 
simple. Sita, the field-furrow, had received divine honors from the 
time of the Rig Veda and had been worshipped as a goddess. When 
cultivation gradually spread towards Southern India, it is not difficult 
to invent a poetical myth that Sita was carried to the south. And when 
this goddess and woman— the noblest creation of human imagination — 
had acquired a distinct and lovely individuality, she was naturally 
described as the daughter of the holiest and most learned King on 
tecord, Janaka of the Videhas ! But who is Rama, described as 
Sita^s husband and King of the Kosalas ? The later Puranas tell us he 
was an incarnation of Vishnu — but Vishnu himself had not risen to 
prominence at the time at which we are speaking 1 Indra was the chief 
of the Gods in the Epic period. In the Sutra literature we learn that 
“Sita the furrow goddess is the wife of Indra, Is it then an untenable 
conjecture that Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, is in his original con- 
ception like Arjuna, the hero of Mahabharata, only a new edition of the 
Indra of the Rig Veda, battling with the demons of drought? The 
myth of Indra has thus been mixed up with the epic which describes a 
historic conquest of Southern India,”* 
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epithet of Vritra in the Rig Veda. Havana’s most notal>Ie feat, the rape 
of Sita, has its prototype in the stealing of the cows recovered by Indra. 
Hanumat, the chief of the monkeys and Rama’s ally in the recovery of 
Sita is the son of the wind-god with the patronymic Maruti and is 
described as flying hundreds of leagues through the air to find Sita 
Hence in his figure perhaps survives reminiscence of ladra’s alliance 
with the Maruts in his conflict with Vritra and the dog Sarama who 
as Indra’s messenger crosses the waters of the Rasa and tracks the 
cows occurs as the name of the demoness who consoles Sita in her 
capdvity.* 

Wehr — (1) “ In the Ramayana we find ourselves from the very 
outset in the region of allegory and we only move upon historical 
ground in so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, m,, to 
the spread of Aryan civilization to the south more especially to Ceylon. 
(2) The Greeks are mentioned only twice and that under the vague 
name of Yavanas, which word embraces not only the Greeks but many 
of those alien races that have from time to time made inroads on N, 
W. India. The theory of the translation of the Greek poems into the 
Indian epics has no standing ground. So our epic "composition must 
have preceded the Greek invasions. (3) The city of Pataliputra was 
built about 400 B.C. under Kalasoka and which about ^5^15 'c. became 
the capital of an empire. While the Ramayana re4rs to cities of 
Eastern Hindustan, it makes no mention of this iraportapt city. The 
only deduction is that its composition preceded the foundation of the 
city. (4) The capital of the Kosala Kingdom is called Ayodhya in the 
poem, whereas the name Saketa is given to it by the Buddhists and the 
Jains. It is said that Lava fixed his seat of Government at Sravasti. Oar 
poem must have been composed when the old capital Ayodhya was not 
yet deserted and by Buddha’s time the Kosala capital was under King 
Prasenajit of Sravasti, (5) The Ramayana speaks of Itlithila and 
Visala as two independent principalities, whereas by Buddha’s time 
they were united into the single city of Vaisali under an oligarchical 
Government. (6) The characters are not historical figures but merely 
personifications of certain occurrences and situations. Sita, in the 
first place, whose abduction by a giant demon and her subsequent 
recovery by her husband Rama, constitute the plot of the entire 
poein, is but the field-fiirrow to whom divine honors were paid in 
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the songs of the Rih and in the Grihya ritual. She accordingly 
represents Aryan husbandry^ which has to be protected by Rama — whom 
1 regard as originally identical with Balarama * halahrit ^ ' ihe plough-‘ 
hearer^^ though the two were afterwards separated — against the attacks 
of the predatory aborigines. These latter appear to be demons and 
giants ; whereas those natives who were well — disposed towards the 
Aryan civilization are represented as monkeys — a comparison which was 
doubtless not exactly intended to be flattering and which rests on the 
striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as compared with the Aryan 
race.’^ (7) It is uncertain how far the story of Rama and Sita, as 
contained in its earliest form in the Dasaratha-Jataka, may have a 
historical germ, or whether even that earliest version may not also have 
had as its ground work, in addition to such a germ, what Valmiki has 
undoublediy interwoven into his representation of the story, namely, the 
adoration of a Demi-God, bearing the name of Rama, and regarded as 
the guardian of agriculture, but hindered in his beneficient activity by a 
temporary exile, and also of the field-furrow deified under the name of 
Sita/'^ 

According to Lassefi^ the development of the story of Rama may 
be divided into four stages. The first construction of the poem did 
not carry the narrative beyond the banishment of Rama to the Hima- 
layas and the circumstances which caused his wife Sita and his brother 
Lakshmana to follow him into exile. The second changed the place of 
banishment to the Godavari and described the protection afforded to 
the hermits against the attacks of the aborigines. The third embraced 
the account of the first attempts to subdue the inhabitants of the Dekkan. 
The fourth modification which resulted from the knowledge gained by 
the Hindus c f the island of Ceylon included the descdption of Rama’s 
expedition against Lanka/^® Lassen commented on the views of 
Weber and his comments are instructive. It may be regarded as true 
that the now existing oldest form of the Rama-legend is presented in a 
Buddhistic narrative, according to which Rama, with his brother, and 
his sister Sita, is banished to the Himavat. But this narrative appears 
to me to be a misconception or distortion of the Brahmanical original, 
due to the Buddhists, who represent the sister as following the banished 
prince — a duty which elsewhere is only regarded as incumbent on the 
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wife. This conjecture would be; raised to certainty if it sboiild be dis- 
covered Ibat any verses of . tbe Ra7myana were to be found in the Bud- 
dhist narrative. Secondly,- in the Ramaymm^ with the exception of one 
single passage, no allusions to the Buddhist occur. In the passage re- 
ferred to a Nastika, Is treated with contempt on account cjf his reprehen- 
sible principles ; but, this word, m-oreover, does not necessarily denote 
a Buddhist, but can just, as well ..refer to a Charvaka, or materialist 
Bui, besides, the passage is int-erpolaled. It is further to !)e considered 
that the powerful kingdoms in Southern India were ruled !>y kings of 
Brahmanicai sentiments, and. that consequently an attack on the part of 
the Buddhists could only, pro-ceed from- the side of Ceylon, the history 
of which is correctly handed ;down to. us from the time of the second 
Asoka, and only relates war of the Singalese kings with the rulers of 
the opposite coasts. Again, the Brahmans always accurately distinguish 
second and the third Rama ; and there is no ground lor regarding 
the second as a divine presonification of agricul Lure. As the story of 
the first Rama is to be found in the AW/;; 2 a;M, a work which 

makes no reference whatever to incarnations of Vishnu, it will be 
impossible to deny the historical character of the Pithoid (?) Rama, 
although at a later period be was included in the circle of the avataras^ 
On the same ground 1 consider myself bound to accept as an historical 
personage the Dasarathi Rama, As soon as he was transported 
into the ranks of the gods, he was naturally followed by Sita, whose 
name of itself led to her being turned into a daughter of the Earth — 
into a deified Furrow. Again, the assumption that the flight to Plelen 
and Trojan war were the prototypes of the abduction of Sita, and of 
the conflict around Lanka, appears very paradoxical. It presupposes, 
jfiirther, an acquaintance with the Homeric poems, of which there is no 
proof whatever. Among a people one of whose chief weapons was the 
bow, it was natural that stories of heroes who conquered their foes by 
superiority in the use of this weapon should be invented. By means of 
this style of comparison, the account of Arjuna*s defeat of the rival 
suitors for Draupadi's hand through his superior skill in archery might 
be ascribed to Homeric influence. Besides, a comparison of the 
circle of tales current among the two nations would not be quite 
appropriate, as in the Ramayana the abduction of Sita forms an 
important part of the story, while in the Homeric songs the rape of 
Helen is indeed introduced as the motive of the war, but is nowhere 
described at length. Finally, although I am still convinced that the 
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ntliaiis have derived their zodiacal signs, not from the Greek but from 
(he Chaldaean astroh.igers, the astronomical data occurring in the 
Raniayana have n< ) force as proofs. The reference to the Yavanas and 
Sakas as powerful nations in the northern region only shows, sirictly 
speaking, that these nalions were known to the Indians as such, hut not 
ihai thev had already established their dominion in that quarter. In 
(;onfn-mi!y with my views on the history of Indian epic poetry, I regard 
as admissil^le the stalement of the historian of Kasmir [Rajafarangmi\ 
1. 166) that the king of that country, Damodara, caused the Ramayaiia^ 
with ail its e]jisodes, to be read to him. How much sooner the existing* 
poem was composed will probably never admit of determination.” 

According to M. Williams, ‘ihe first orderly completion, of the two 
p(.>ems in their brahmanizad form, may have taken place, in the case 
of the Ramayana about the beginning of the third century B. C., and in the 
case of the IMahabharata (the original story of which is possibly more 
ancient than that of the Ramayana) still later, — perhaps as late as the 
se('ond century B. C. The posteriority of the brahmanized ^Mahabharato 
may be supported by the more frequent allusions it contains to the 
progress of Buddhistic opinions, and to the intercourse with the Yavanas 
or Greeks, who had no considerable dealings with the Hindus till two 
or three centuries after Alexander’s invasion.®’ 

Talboys Wheeler says that the war behveen Rama and Ravana is 
but a poetic version of the conflict between Brahminism and Buddhism 
in the south. 

//. //. Wilson says that the story of the Ramayana seems to he 
founded on historical fact and the traditions of the South of India 
uniformly ascribe its civilization to the subjugation or dispersion of its 
forest tribes of barbarians and the settlement of civilized liindus to the 
conquest of Lanka by Rama.^ 

J. C Chatterjee refers the incidents and locality of the Ramayana 
to the advance of the Aryans eastwards and to the Caucasia and shores 
of the Caspian, the Black and ^Mediterranean seas.* 

J/. V, Kibe discovers, after elaborate literary and geographical 
research, the real Lanka, of the Rilmayana ; A mysterious peak which 
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iM visible from the neighbourhood nf the Amunikaniak, the source of 
the Xurliudda, and which is surrounded liy marshy land may be identi- 
fied with I.anka.”^ There is much there for ai>i>reci;tii(in. 

Another theory is “ that the Ramayami exhibits the progress of 
Aiynn plough husbandry among the mountains anti the fastnesses of 
fwitral and Southern India and the perils of iht agricultural settlers 
from non-plntighing nomadic hunting tribes.’"^ 

It is s, lid in the Rrijjitarangii.ii (1.110) that king l.tamud.ani was 
condemned to wetir the form of a serpent “ until he should htive hettrd 
the whole nf the Ramayana in one d;iy.” therefore infers 

(hat inasmuch as king I.tamodara lived ttliout the beginning of the 14 th 
cenlur)’ R. C., the ptissttgo decides in favour of at least the “ reraota 
antiquiia del jioema.’'^ But Weber almost derides him by saying ihttt 
“the Ramayana is liroughl into connection with the b.-inishment of a 
king, who is presumed to have reigned 2400 years before the date of 
Kalhana.’ * 

'Ihe ftiniastic differences about dnte.s among orientalist.s are .seen 
for instance, in the following summary alioui R/ima in Balfour’s Cvdo- 
oj India, Volume HI : “Ramti of the solar line of Hindu 
chronology i>, however, pi, teed by Itrahmins, 867,102 B. C. iietween the 
silver and bra/en ages. But ho has lieen vtiriou.sly siip])Osed to have 
lived, 2022 B. C. Jones, 9rA} Hamilton, tmd ] lOO 'I'odd, and according 
to Bendy he wn,s one yetir old in IXrO, born in (uh April 961 ; Rama 
preceded Krishna hut a.s their historians \';i!miki and V'yasa, who 
wrote events they witnessed, vvere contemitoraries, it could m>l have 
been many yetirs.” ' 

Whatever may have been the fanciful interpretations of we.stern 
savants and modern theorists, the epic htts maint.ained its unity of plot and 
action from time immemorial. It is the Adikavja, the first’ poem Md 
\ almiki was Adikavi, the first poet in Indian Literature. As a piece of 
poetic art the Ramayaria stands supreme and \'aimiki’s poetic fancy and 
imagery have been the standard for imitation. I'here is no ideal, there 
is no reality, there is no fancy, there is no sentiment which ^’almiki 
h as not d epi cted a nd there is no expression which can excel nr equal 

I. Rifst Oriental Conference, Poona, St/wmnrfei <?/ 128. 
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his in grace or ekKiuence. Cosmogony and theogony, folk-l<me and 
tradition, mythology and histor}', have all formed a part “in the 
weaving of the mighty wel> and work of magic drapery evolved by 
\ almiki.” “ Notwithstanding the wilderness of exaggeration and 
hyperbole through which the reader of the Indian Ejiics has occasion- 
ally to wander/’ says M, Williams^ there are in the whole range 
cjf the world’s literature few more charming poems than the Ramayaua. 
I'he classical purity, clearness and simplicity of its style, the exquisite 
touches of true poetic feeling with which it abounds, its graphic 
descriptions of heroic incidents and of nature’s grandest xscenes, thedeej) 
acquaintance it displays with the conflicting working and most refined 
emotions of the human heart, ail entitle it to rank among the most 
beautiful compositions that have appeared at any period and in any 
country* U is like a spacious and delightful garden ; here and there 
allowed to run wild, but teeming with fruits and flowers, watered 
by perennial streams ;md even its most Singled thickets intersected 
with delightful pathways. ” 

These excellences of thought and expression have gained for 
Valmlld the highest place in the pantheon of the world’s poetic geniuses* 
W herever you roam over the vast continent of India, be it a peasant’s 
hut or a lord’s parlour, the story of Rfima is familiar and is listened 
to with pleasure and devotion. This is the prediction of Brahma, 

Yavat sthasyanti girayas saritas ca mahitale 

Tavat Ramayapa-katha lokesu pracarisyati — I. 240* 


And the name of Rama and the narration of his heroism will be current 
in the world as long as mountains and rivers stand on the sitrfitce of 
the earth/’ There is not one devout Hindu who does Hot believe in 
these words of Valmlki: who reads cind repeals this holy life-giving 

Rctinaydna is liberated from all his sins and exalted with ail his posterity 
to the highest heaven.” Vaimiki reiterated the doctrine of fate and 
hope and thus expressed the means of solace in distress and when that 
poet put the old sayia^^ in the lips of despairing Sita, 

Kalyani bata gatheyam laukiki pratibhati me 
Eii jivantam iinando naram varsafetadapi 

he had said all that could be said for peace in this mortal world.* 
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form of . dialosjae bet.-een Uma and va. T^vo i^ichapler. are held io 
1 .e parucularly sacred. In the first chapter, Ramahrdaya, the inner natoe 
rjf Rama i.s explained and his identification of Rama with Vishnu ns the 
supreme spin, is asserted. The fifth chapter of the seventh hook,' ,hl 
Kalnagita, expiatns the advantage of giving ii]> all work in order (o 
mediiate and Jjecoiiie nniled witli the supremo spirit,* 

Mala kam,aya,a^ and Ananda Kam.ayamr’ descriho the imp„nance 
o| ilanuin.-it and is read much by the fulhiwers ,.f Sri .Madhwa. 

>atyop;ikpana narrates the history of Kfima illustrated with a 

variety of stories not found in the Ramayapa. It is .said to have been 
originally imparted to .Markandeya by V.Mmiki. and then i,v him to 
Vy.Hsa, by \Tasa to Snta and lastly reco^^ Ihe }„ 

the forest of Xtiimisa. It may have been j. an of a J’tirana but i't ha.s 
not been jiussihle to identify the soiirce.^ 

Ramacttjitra or Ramayapa is a long work in prose ;ind verse lia.sed 
on the Ramayapa of Hemac.arya. It diflers cunsidentblv from the work 
of V.llmiki, and is an extravagant travesty of it. K dose.s with the 
narration of the death of Laksmana on hearing afal.se report of the 
slaying ot Rama and Rama becoming an ascetic ;ind .ttlaining sttlvation 
after which his seas Lava and Kusa became iniiittlcd into the fain 
religion. I’admavijayagapi, the author, w;is ;i discijile of Rajavijtiva 
.''uri, a desciple of Vijayasena .Suri tind composed the w.>rk in foOd 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar.® ' ’ 

COMMENTARIES 

The most vyell-kncnvn commentary is the Bh%;,pam of Guvindaraia, 

<..f Kttuaka-gotra. He was the son of Varadaraja. He was a Sri- 
vaispaya brahmin, a resident of Kanci or Sholinghur. He calls himself 

of the yro bxlam Mutt, who lived about the beginning of the 16, h 
century. At the end of Yuddhakanda, Goviudaraj a says he was en- 

1, Printed in all provinces. See Monier William^ m -,^0 

s.rin? Ath'ihTdt:: S; 

2 . Ed. Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. Theosophical Publishing House 

Mukundjee, Bombay . 
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^->urtviiaaran'a. JiJiavanacflrj’a -^vas the 

great scion of Kandiila family of Vadhula gotra and his son Sriran-a’s 
descii,le, Tenali Annayyn (brother of Tenali Ramakrishna) lived in"the 
davs of Lings ivrsijadevaraj a and Ramadevarayn of Vizianagar.* We 
may therefore safely assign this commentary to the middle of the 16lh 
century. When once on a visit to Tirupati he was directed m his 
.Iream at the entrance of the temple ofVenkatesa to compose a <-um- 
mentary on the Ramayana. The work is learned, discussive and 
authonlative and comprehends all that a reader may desire for a pro- 
per appreciation of the poem. The commentaries on the fantos have 
separate names, .Wa.iimanjlra, Pifcambara, Ratnamekhaia.-.^ltiktah.Wa. 
srngaratilaka, the ^lapimukuta, and Rntnakirita.® 

Valmikihrdayam® is a commentary by .Yhobala of Atreya o-otra 
He lived at Conjeeveram. He was the desciple of Parfmkusa, the 6th 
Ahohila Mutt who was contemporary' of Emperor Ramariiva 
.f \ ijianagar of the 16th century. He also translated into Sanskrit the 
commentary in 1 amil of select verses of the Ramfivana hv the coni- 
jmntators on the Dramidopanishad or Tiruvaymuli> ' In his tours in 

e north of India, he installed the images of Alwars in the lemple of 

agannadha. Ahobala’s pupil Brahmavidyadhvarin wrote a crilical 
ommenlary on stray verses called Virodhabhanjani. He was son of 
«rsimha and Bhavanl of the Yana family.® 

Dharmakutam is a splendid critique on the Ramavuna. Its objed 
s the name indicates, is to demonstrate to the reader how at even^ 

:ep of the poem, the story of the Ramayapa illustrates the code of 

loraL^ by reference to the original sourcRs nf , ,, 
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bakamatyn. When Shahnji became king ( 1087 - 1711 ), 'Irvambaka was 
appomted his minister and continued in that posi!i<m thrirnghoiu the 

accession ol‘ Saraljhoji ( 1712 - 
1727 ), Trymmiiaka was in charge of the portfolio of charitable endow- 
raenls. Alter receiving a munificent grant of land, he retired for 
medimtiou to Swamimalai (near Kumlwkonaml where stands the 
ancient temple oi Sknndn. Only a few chtipiers have been j.ritiitsl by 
the Vaniviias Press, Srinmgam tind it is still unfmislied. I'r.l.ai.iv the 
in.muscript is in the Tanjore Library. 

Ratnayapanvayi is a commentary I iv Kangactirvii. r.f Kidambt fttmih- 
and of Atreya gofra. He was the pupil of ( 7 ,,paia. a descendant of 
\ adihainsa fomily. He probably lived ai Arasanipalai near Conjee- 
v.arara.^ Rtimtiyana-bhusanam is a commentary by Prabalamukundtisiiri, 
son of Singayarya.“ Suijodhini is a commentarv bv Abhin.ava Riima- 
bhndrasram 1, a desdple of Raghuttama.srama.' lie was an ascetic, 
probably a resident of the Circars.^ Gnruvalmikibhava])rakasika is a 
commentary by^ Haripandifa, son of Lak.simnanlyanainatya f,r the 
Mudigunda ^family, and of the Kaiindinva gutra.‘ .\pp;iy;idiksita wrote 
Kamay .tn.itutjiary ttnirriay;i tind Rtimaytinasarastingniha.* 

kam;uan;i-t;ittva-dipika, fttmiiiarlv known as ’{'irthivtiin is a 
commentary by Mahesatirtha. Jle was an asceii.; and pupil 'of Xftra- 
yanatirtjia.*’ Ramayana-Hipika is a conimenitiry by \'idyauaf,ha 
Diksitti. So is Sarvarfihasfira by \'enkaiesv;irn," Actradttriija of Udali 
family of IMttlabar has left a fragmentary commentary.” Aufrecht 
gives the names of the following commentators: livaradiksitn, Uma- 
mahesvara, Xiigefo, Ramanandatirtha, l.okanafha, Wtivanfithn' ^ivart 
Sanyasin, Hari Pandita.“ 

Caturarthi is an anonymous commentary giving four meanings to 
several important verses. The author displays much learning and 

Des'ika was the maternal uncle of Vedanta 

ir r?F‘ a commentator Varadaraja. 
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ingenuity m bis interpretations.* Amriakataka,* Ramay 
Gurubalacittaranjanl,* and VidvanmanoranjSnl,® are ; 
e.xcept the first, are only available in fragments, 

Ramityanasarasangraha® r — — - 
daraja of Nodari family and of Atrey: 

pandita Brahmadixiraja, 

some select verses by Srinivasaraghavacr,^ _ ^ 
him.self a desciple of the ascetic Ranganatha, 

Vyakhya is an elaborate 
has been rendered 
very interesting study 
(502 A.D.) explains 
it Khandarahasya.® 

Ramayana-visama-padartha-vyakhyfina b 

running gloss on difficult portions of the Rami 
a similar exposition of several important verses 
hasdstrin, an aged living Pandit of Cocanada. 

Sastri. He interprets the Ramayana as the ma 
Tripurasundarl and Rama as her incarnation, 
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RAMAYANA 


ra five Btrabas or chapters. The author was Purasiam HayagrlvaiSstrin, 
the first Saosknt Paadit of the Prasideacy College, Madras. He was 
the first editor of the Mahabharafia ia South India in Telugu characters. 
He lived in the sixties of the last century. Ramayapakathavimar^a by 
Venkatarj'a is a short narrative of the Ramayajia giving the time of the 
occurrence of the leading events.* Ramayajiasaradlpika is in fra<^- 
ments.* Ramayapasarasangraha of Venkatacarya, of Kaundinyagotra 
of Muppirala contains a statement in chronological order of the events 
of the Ramayapa and gives a computation of dates.* Ramayanasara of 
Agntvefe IS a record of the leading events of the Ramayana with their 
dates and intervals, composed in verse in Sardula metre and is 
well-known.* Ramlya^akalanir^iaya-sacika is a similar work, but 
anonymous, discussing the date of the birth of Rama and other 
incidents of his life.*^ There is a similar work called Ramakalanirnaya- 
bpdhini by Kovil Kandadai Venkata Sundaracaiya of Cocanada.* 
The date of the birth of Rama is also discussed in Telugu by Nadathur 
Ananthalwar Aiyangar, the grandson of the famous Mahamahopa^hya- 
ya Paravastu Venkata Rangachaiya of Vizagapatam and the pamphlet 
is named Rama vatarakilanirnaya.^ 

SatyaparSkrama is an essay elaborating that aspect of truthfulnes.s 
in Rama’s character by K. R. Visvanatha Sastri, of Kanadukathan, Ram- 
nad. Sfoanagati is an essay treating of that doctrine a.s expounded in the 
Ramayana by T, Srinivasa Raghavacarya, B.A. of Conjeeveram, 

Ramayapatatparyadipika is said to have been an exposition of the 
real meaning and import of the Ramayana by Vyasa made at the 
request of Pharmaraja.* Ramayanatatvadarpa^ia by Narayapa Yait | 
explains the nine truths and significance of the Ramavana in long 
discourses in 13 chapters.* 
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Section III 


Mahibiiarata 

m ■ 

Veda \ yasa the author of Mahabharaia aad the Puranas was the 
son of Parasara and Sa^yavati. His name was K^sna and he had the 
appellation Pyaipayna, because soon after birth he was abandoned 
by his unmarried mother in a (island)* He compiled the Vedas 
and was thence Jknown as Vyasa* Satyavati married King ^an|anu, 
Ban^anu's son Vicitravirya had two wives Ambika and Ambaiika. H@ 
died issueless and to perpetuate his progeny, Vyasa procreated three 
sons, Phrstaraptra, Pandu and Vidura on these childless widows at 
the behest of his Another Satyava^i.* Then he betook himself to a life 
of penance, until after this progeny became old and passed away, he 
spoke the Bharafa in this human world.'' He composed the Bharata 
of 26,000 verses. The learned say that is the extent of the Bharata 
without the Upakhyanas. And he compiled a chapter of 150 verses 
setting out the contents of the several Books of the poem. This of 
old Vyasa taught to his son ^uka and then he gave to others of his 
pupils whom he found apt and promising* Vyasa composed another 
poem of 60 lakhs of verses. Of this work 30 lakhs were published 
iti the world of Gods ; 15 lakhs in the region of the Pitru ; 14 lakhs 
were given to the Gandharvas ; and one lakh was published among 
men* Narada recited it to the Gods i pevala to the Pitrs ; ^uka to the 
Gan^arvas and other Demons. In this land of mm Vaisampayana 
recited,^ the pupil of Vyasa^ and the best of those learned in the 
Veda. * When Vyasa was considering how best to transmit it to his 
disciples, Brahma appeared to him ; I'hen the great glorious Vyasai 
addressing Brahma Pararaesthi said "O divine Brahma, by me a poem hath 
been composed which is greatly respected, the [mystery of the Veda 
and what other subjects have beeti explained by me ; the various ritual 
of Upanishdas with the Angas ; the compilation of the Pura^ias formed 
by me and named after the three divisions of time, past, present, and 
future ; the determination of the nature of decay, death, fear, disea^ej 
existence and non-existence ; a description of creeds and of the 
Various modes of life; rules for the four castes, and the important of 
all the Ptiranas an account of asceticism and of the duties of religious 
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student , the dimensions of the sun and mo 
lations and stars, together with the duration of 
Sama and Yajur Vedas; also the Adhyatii 
Xyaya, Orthoepy and Treatment of disease 
birth, celestial and human, for particular 
of places of pilgrimage and other holy 
forests, the ocean of heavenly cities 
the different binds of nations and language 
of the people and the all-pervadin; 
seated. 


1 , the planets, constel- 
le four ages ; the Rik, 
; the sciences cabled 
charity and Pasupata ; 
purposes ; also a description 
places, of rivers and mountains 
:ind the kalpas ; the art of war ; 
the nature of the manners 
ig si)irit-l>all, these have been repre- 
Buf after all, no writer of this work is to be found on earth,*' 

Brahma said “ 1 esteem Ihee for thy knowledge of divine 
mysteries, before the whole body of celebrated Munis distinguished for 
the sanctity of their lives. 1 know thou has revealed the divine word, 
even from its first utterance, in the language (.>f truth. 'J'hou ha.st 
called thy present work a poem, wherefore it shall be a poem. There 
shall be no .poets whose work.s may equal the descrii»tions of this 
poem, even as the three other modes called Asrama are ever unequal 
in merit to the domestic Asrama. Let (laneAa he thought of, O Muni, 
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..... o— uj onuoi, as ae neard it trora Vaisampayana, to the 
assembled sages during Saunata’s sacrifice in the forests of Naimisa. 

We have therefore three points at which the ilahabharata may 
tictually be said to begin. First, from the veiy^ beginning of the text 
as we have it, with the invocation of Nara and Naraya^a ; following 
the invocation we have the conversation, when Sauti and the sages 
ot Sauaakas’ hermitage. Second, from the description of the 
. ertjii (serpent sacrifice) of Janamejaya where commences the Astika- 
parvan. T/Fd, from the commencement of the actual narrative of the 
^story of the Bharaia race, where begins the Amsavatarana parvan. 
in the course of the narrative as repeated Vaisampayana,' it is observed 
that on some occasions. King Janamejaya asks Vaifempayana for an 
elaboration of the story or an elucidation of any earlier event alluded 
with It and \ aisampayana answers Janamejaya. These answers could 
not have been part of Vyasar’s narration and must be said to be 
of Vaisampayana's authorship, just as the earlier Chapters describing 
t e concourse at Saunaka’s sacrifice and the serpent sacrifice ofjamwe* 
to Sauti, who tons is the publisher of the 
Mahabharata. It is however seen that Saufi’s narrative is read 

and taken as the Mahabharata. There was a difference of opinion even 

>vhen Sauti made his narration. So it ivas said 

Manvadi Bharaam ke cit Astika^i ta^hapare 
f a^hopa'ricara^yanye vipras samyag a^hiyire. ’ 

ru studied the Bharata sedulously, some from thd 

Chapter about Manu, others from the Chapter about Astika, yet 
others, from the Chapter about Uparicaravasu.’’* Sri Ma^hva in his 
/a/arj^amjaj^a however gives a traditional explanation of this verse : 

I he meaning of the Bharata, in so far as it is a relation of the facts 

Krijna and the Papdavas are connected, is 
called Astika^i (historical.) That interpretation by which we find lessons 
on ipharma, Bhakti and other ten qualities, Sruta (sacred study) and 
righteous practices, character dnd training, on Brahma and ntt,.. 
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Gods is called Mamd^di (religious aad moral), Tisirdly, the Inierpreta-i' 
tioa by which every sentence, /’’word, or syllable Is shown to be the 
significant name, or to be the declaration of the glories of the Almighty 
Ruler of the Universe Is' called Auparkara (transcendental),” 


I'he vast extent of the work was. easily the cause of much interpola^ 
lation. iri Ma<Jhva found , it deplorable : ‘^In some places we find 
Interpolations ; in other cases texts are altogether lost ; in some others, 
they have changed the character of the text either by mistake of on 
purpose. Even those that might be said to be extant are in a state 'of 
utter confusion; mostly they are lost, A millionth part of the 
real text is not available ; what could then be said of their meaning hard 
to be grasped even by the Gods ?” If we would not be hypercritical, 
we may safely take it that Jjusa^s ie^vi twi be fairly disiingukhed, if we 
omit the earlier Chapters related by Saiiti ending with the Astikaparvan 
texts and the special explanations and narrations of VaiSarapayana, in 
answer to particular questions of King Janamejaya as the narration 
progressed in the Court of King Janamejaya,^ 


The name Mahiibharata has l>een significantly explained in the 
prefatory Chapter : The Gods all came together of old and w^eighed 

the Bharata in the balance against the four Ve(Jas, As the Bharata out- 
weighed the four Vedas and all the secrets they contained, from that / 
lime forward, it has been known in this world as Mahabharata ; for it 
being esteemed superior both in substance and gravity of import, is 
denominated Mahabharata from such substance and gravity of import.” 


For the views of a non-Hindu or a sceptic Hindu, we cannot vouch- 
safe. To the ordinary Hindu in whom the sense of piety has not yet 
vanished, the Mahabharata is a fifth Ve^a. As Vyasa said By the aid 
History and the Pura^ias, Veda may be expounded, but the Veda is 
afraid of one of little information, lest he should injure it. The learned 
man who recites to others this Veda of Vyasa reapeth advantage. It 
may without doubt destroy even the sin of killing the embiy^o and the 
Bke^ He that readeth this holy Chapter at every change of the moon, 
teadeth the whole of the Bharata, I ween. The man who with reverence 
daily lisceneth to this sacred work acquireth long life and renown and 
nsCendetli to heaven and this blessing he true for eoer I 


I, C. V. Yaidya's MahlbhSrat^ (epitome) is an attempt in this direction^ 





I. T, S. Narayana Sastri in his Age of Sankara (p. 39 note) expresses a 
contrary view. Badarayana in his Vedanta * Sutras quotes and refutes the 
doctrines of almost ail the other schools of Indian Philosophy including those of 
the Lokayatikas, Jainas and Baudhas and he cannot, therefore, be identical with 
Krishna Dvaipayana who was a contemporary of Sri Krishna and the Pandavas 
and who lived in the interval of lime between Dvaparayuga and Kaliyuga, at 
about 3102 B. C. Further Badarayana quotes from Patanjali, the renowned 
author of the Mahabhashya on Panini^s Vyakarana and he is also accredited as 
having written the Bhashya on Patanjali's Yoga Sutras. As Patanjali's date is 
fixed between the loth and 9th Century B. G. ; (Vide ^ Age of Patanjali^ by the 
late Pandit H. Bhashyacharya) Badarayana can, under no circumstances, be 
placed before the loth Century B. C. Moreover, Bhagavadgita, which forms a 
portion of the Mahabharata written by Veda Vyasa is quoted as an authority by 
Badarsyana in his Vedanta Sutras under the name of Smriti, but this could hardly 
be the case if the author of both these works— the Bhagavadgita and tha Vedanta 
Sutras — were one and the same. Veda Vyasa's patronymic name is Krishna 
Dvaipayana and he is said to be the son of the great sage Parasara by Satyavati 
and his hermitage was near Prayaga (Allahabad) between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. Whereas, Badarayana, as the name itself dearly shows, was the son of 
Badari and his hermitage was at Badarikasrama on the Himalayas. It is possible 
that Badarayana^s father and preceptor was called Badari after the name of this 
sacred hermitage, which soon became a great seat of learning for the Vedanta 
school of Philosophy. The earliest authentic reference to Badarayana and Veda 
Vyasa is by Sankara himself, and it is clear from his works that he always made 
a distinction between Krishna Dvaipayana or Veda Vyasa, the author of the 
Bhagavadgita, and Badarayana or Vyasa, the author of the Vedanta Sutras. In 
commenting on Bhagavadgita, Sankara refers to the author in the preface in the 
following terms: — ^Tam dharmam Bhagavata Yathopadistam VedavySsas 
Sarvagno Bhagavan Gitakhyais sapjabhis slokasataib upanibabandha (It is this 
Dharma which was taught by the Lord, that the omniscient and adorable Veda 
Vyasa embodied in the seven hundred verses called Gitas.) But in the only place 
where he names the author of the Vedanta Sutras, Sankara says as follows: — 
Nanvevam sati, safiiajratvat anfcavafvam aitvarsya syat, |a{alcai§am avTttih 
prasajyeja iji afa ut|aram BhagavSn BadarSiyana AcShryah pathati.” (But from 
the circumstances of the Lordly power of the released souls not being absolute, 
it follows that it comes to an end, and then they will have to return from the 
world of Brahman. To this objection, the reverend Badarayana Acharya 
: Sutra. Of them there is non-return according to scrip- 
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* Tradition accepts tbat Krsbnadvaipayana or Veda Vyasa is 
Identical with Badarayapa author of the Brahma Sutras. Skanda 
Purina expressly says that God incarnate as Vyasa son of Satyavati 
and Parasara arranged the Vedas and composed the aphorisms. Rama- 
nuja in his Sutra Bhasya in Upattyasambhavadhikarana, says Sutra- 
karena Vedantanyayabhidhayini Sutraayabhidhaya Vedopabramhanaya 
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ra Bhclrata Samkit^lm latasahasrikam kurvat^ Moksadhame Jaiiiakiade 
abMMtam. So says the^ author of Sru^aprakasika ia his coaiaieatary oa 
the Maagala^loka referring, to, sriiti, Sahovaca Vyasah Parasaryah. In 
the irriditional invocation adopted- by readers of the Bhasyas, we have 
Sarny angnyayakalapena,- inahata Bharatena ca ; Upabrahmhita Vedaya 
name Vyasaya Visnave, - In the benedictoiy verse commencing the 


clear distinction between the author of the Bhagavadgita and that of the Vedanta 
Sutras, taking the one as the incarnation of the Omniscient Lord himself, and 
the other as one of his own respected Acharyas or teachers. Further in Sutra 
III, 3-32 of Ms Vedanta Darsana, Badarayana himself refers to Krishna Dvaipa- 
yana, as an instance of persons who knew Brahman and yet took on new bodies 
for the purpose of saving the world. In commenting upon this Sutra, Sankara 
says Upapanna tviyam Cinta Brahmavidamapi Kesamcit i^iasapuranayor 
dehantarotpattidarsanat. Tathathi,apantaratama nama Vedacaryah piiranarsih 
Visnuniyogat Kalidvaparayos sandhau Krsna dvaipayanas sarababhuveti 
smaran^i. (There is indeed room for . the inquiry proposed, as we know from Itb- 
hasa and Parana, that some persons although knowing Brahman, yet obtained new 
bodies. Tradition informs us that Apantaratamas, an ancient Rishi and teacher 
of the Vedas, was, by the order of Vishnu, born on this earth as Krishna Dvaipa- 
yana at the interval of time between the Dvapara Yuga and Kali Yuga). If 
Krishna Dvaipayana was the author of these Sutras, nothing would have been- 
more natural and easier for Sankara than to refer to the author himself as an 
instance. Further it is clear from this passage, that Krishna Dvaipayana, accord- 
ing to Sankara, lived before the Kaliyuga and he could not be, therefore, identi- 
cal with Badarayana, the author of the Vedanta Sutras and the reinited com- 
mentator of Patanjali^s Yoga Sutras. Moreover, the Vedanta Sutras are widely: 
known as Badarayana Sutras, but no one has yet called them Krishna Dvaipa^ 
yana Sutras. Sankarananda, one of the successors of Sankara, and one of the- 
greatest of Sanskrit scholars, makes it clear in his preface to his commentary on 
the Bhagavadgita, that these two persons could never be identical. In that pre-' 
face, he refers to the various works ascribed to Krishna Dvaipayana, but makes 
no mention of the Vedanta Sutras, as one of his works. ,No doubt some of the 
later Acharyas have made a confusion between these two names, but that is no 
reason why the authors of the Bhagavadgita but the Vedanta Sutras should be 
blindly identified and looked upon as one person.’" 

We are in a position to adduce other passages from the works of Sankara- 
charya, which strengthen to a greater or less e2:tent, the conclusion derived from 
the one passage above referred to. The twelfth aphorism of the first Pada of 
the second Adhyaya of the. Bratoa Sutras says; "By this those - (doctrines) 
which are not received by the learned have also been answered.” And Sankara^- 
charya, commenting upon this ahhorism explains " the learned ” to ihean 
" Manu, Yyasa and others Now is it likely that Sankara charya would give 
this explanation, if he thought Yyasa to be the author of the Brahma Sutras? i 
think it is most unlikely, for otherwise the aphorism, amplified' according to 
Sapkara's explaiiatlon^ would something like this, "What has been said above 
furaij^es an apsw^ all^tb^e doctrines which such learned men as .Manu and 
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Pvaitacan^a Jayatirtha's commentary, Vyasa is described as tlie author 
of the Sutras and jMahabharata and Pura^as.* 

Sir Edwin Arnold in his Indian Idylls ” claims for parts of it 
“ an origin anterior to writing, anterior to Puranic theology, anterior 
to Homer, perhaps old muses and accepts it as one of the priceless, 
treasures of East. Dr. F. A. HASSLER wages eloquent in its praise : 

The Mahabharata has opened to me, as it were, a new world, and I 
have been surprised beyond measure at the wisdom, truth, knowledge 
and love of the right which I have found displayed in its pages not only 
so, but I have found many of the truths which my own heart hears 
taught me in regard to the supreme Being and His creations set forth 
in beautiful, clear language.^^ 

i\L Williams gives the names of the eighteen sections or Books 
which constitute the poem, with a brief statement of their contents : — 

1. Adi-Parvan, ‘introductory Book,' describes how the two 
brothers, Dhritarashtra and Pandu, are brought up by their uncle 
Bhishma ; and how Dhritarashtra, who is blind, has one hundred 
sons, commonly called the Kuru princes, by his wife Ghandhari ; and 


myself have rejected," I confess that this seems to me reductio ad ahsurdam. 
Again, the forty-seventh aphorism of the third Pada of the second Adhyaya is as 
follows : ‘‘ And there are Smritis to the same effect on which Sankarachafya 
has this commentary : " And there are Smritis of Vyasa and others saying that 
the supreme soul suffers no pain in consequence of any pain suffered by the 
individual soul." Here we go one step beyond the point at which the previous ’ 
passage carried us. For if Sankara thought Vyasa to be the author of the Brahma 
Sutras, the result of the exposition above set out would be that, in Sankara's 
judgment, Vyasa, in this aphorism was speaking of another work of his own as a 
Smriti, and citing it as an authority. Is this probable ? Still another passage of 
a somewhat similar description occurs in tbe commentary of Sankaracharya on 
the fourteenth aphorism of the first Pada of the third Adhyaya. This apborimi 
is in words the same as the last, and the comment of Sankara runs thus : "And 
there are also Smritis of learned persons such’ as Manu, Vyasa, arid others,... .,. . . 

Here we have Vyasa, on the hypothesis above ’ stated, referring 

to himself as an author of a Smriti, and quoting himself as an authority, in 
his own aphorism, and Sankara in his exposition of that aphorism calling him 
further a learned person," 

I. Colebrooke refers to this last quotation (Essays I, 327.) He and Win- 
dischman say they are different personages. So says T. K. Teiang a note otb 
the 0/ th^Erahmd Weber 243) thinks they are 

ide^tite^. ^ .;-ty 


1111 




l^vr, tte tvo.wives,, of Pd^a (Kaati) aad. Madri, liaye five sons, 

called the Pandavas or Panda princes. 

2 Sabha-Parvan describes the great SABIIA or ‘ assembly 
of princes’ at Hastinapura, when Yudhishlhira, the eldest of the 
five Pandavas, is persuaded to pay at dice vith Sakuni and loses his 
kingdom. The five Pandavas and Draupadi, their ivite, are required 
to live fpr twelve years ia. tlie woods. 

3 Vana-Parvan narrates the life of the Pandavas in the 
Kamyaka forest. This is one of the longest books, and tull of episodes 
such as the story of Nala and that of the Kiratarjuniya. 

4. Virata-Parvan describes the thirteenth year of exile and 
.v., of Ihe Pandavas while living disguised m the service 


forces are commanded 
Drona falls in a fight 
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12. Santi-Parvan. In this Yndhishthira is dtowiied in Hasti- 
napura. To calm his spirit, troubled with the slaughter of his 
kindred. Bbishma, still alive, instructs him at great length in the duties 
of kings {Rajadharma 1995-4778), rules for adversity {Apad Dharma 
4779-6445), rules for attaining final emancipation {Moksha Dharma 
6456 to end). 

13. Aniisasnna-Parvan. In this the instruction in continued 
hj' Bbishma, who gives precepts aud wise axioms on all subjects, 
such ns the duties of the kings, liberality, fasting, eating &c., mixed 
up with tales, moral and religious discourses, and metaphysical 
disquisitiims. At the conclusion of his long sermon Bbishma dies. 

14. Asvamedhika-Parvan. In this Yudhishthira, having assumed 
the government, performs an Asvamedha or ‘horse sacrifice’ in 
token of Ms snpreinacy, 

15. Asramavasika-Parvan narrates how the old blind king 
Dhritarashtra, with his queen Gandhari and with Kunti, mother 
of the Pandavas, retires to a hermitage in the woods. After two years 
a forest conflagration takes place, and they immolate themselves in the 
fire to secure heaven and felicity. 

16. Mausala-Parvan narrates the death of Krishna and Bala- 
ram», their return to heaven, the submergence of Krishna’s city 
Dvaraka by the sea, and the self-slaughter in a fight with clubs 
of Krishna’s family, the Yadavas, through the curse of some Brahmans, 

17. Mahaprasthanika-Parvan describes the renunciation of their 

kingdom by Yudhishthira and his four brothers, and their departure 
towards Indra’s heaven in Mount Meru. ^ 

18. Svargarohanika-Pnrvan narrates the ascent aAd admission 
to heaven of the five Pandavas, their wife Draupadi, and kindred. 

Supplement or Harivamsa-Parvan, a later addition, recount- 
ing the genealogy and birth of Krishna and the details of his early 

life. 

The following Summary of the Story is taken from R. C, Butt’s 

Civilisation i?i Aucufit India, , 

Santanu, the old kind of Hastinapura, died, leaving two sons, 
■IMshaha, ..who; had .taijen.a YOw-of oelibafcfr swdj 
became king. This youngs 
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two sons, DhritarasMra, who was blind, and Pandu who ascended 
the throne. Pandix died, leaving five sons who are the heroes 
of the epic. Dhritarashtra remained virtuall}- the king during 
the minority of the five Pandavas and of his own children, while 
Dhritarashtra’s uncle Bhishma, a renowned warrior, remained the chief 
councillor and friend of the state. Yiidhisthira, the eldest of the 
Pandavas, never became much of a warrior, but became versed in the 
religious learning of the age, and is the most righteous character in 
the°epic. Bhima, the second, learnt to use the club, and was renowned 
for his gigantic size and giant strength, and is indeed the Ajax of the 
poem. The third, Arjuna, excelled all other princes in the skill of 
arms, and aroused the jealousy and hatred of the sons of Dhritarashtra, 
even'in their boyhood. Xakula, the fourth, learned to tame horses, 
and Sahadeva, the fifth, became proficient in astronomy. Diiryodhana, 
the eldest son of Dhritarashtta, was proficient in the use of the club, 
and was a rival to Bhima. 

At last the day came for a public exhibition of the proficiency 
which the princes had acquired in the use of arms. A spacious area was 
enclosed. Seats were arranged all round for the accommodation of 
ancient warriors and chieftains, of ladies and courtiers. The whole 
population of Kumland flocked to see the skill of their young princes. 
The blind king Dhritarashtra was led to his seat ; and foremost among 
the ladies- were Gandhari, the queen of Dhritarashtra, and Knnti, the 
mother of the first three Pandavas. The last two were PancIiPs sons by 
another wife. There was shooting of arrows at a butt, and there was 
fighting with swords and bucklers and clubs. Duryodhana and Bhima 
soon began to fight in right earnest, and rushed towards each other 
like mad elephants. Shouts ascended to the sky, and soon the fight 
threatened to have a tragic end. At last the. infuriated young men 
were parted and peace was restored. 

Then the young Arjuna entered the lists in golden mail with his 
wondrous bow. His splendid archery surprised his most passionate 
admirers and thrilled the heart of his mother with joy, while shouts of 
admiration rose from the multitude like the roar of the ocean. He 
played with his sword, which flashed like lightning, and also with his 
sharp-edged quoit or chakra, and never missed his mark. Lastly, he 
brought down horses aisd ^eer to the ground by the noose, and con- 
' eluded by doing obeisance tp his worhty preceptor Drona, amidst the 
cheers : i . 
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Tiie dark cloud of jealousy lowered on the brow of Dhritarashtra’s 
sons, and soon they brought to the field an unknow’^n Avarrior, Kama, 
who w^as a match for Arjuna in archer}% King’s sons could only fight 
with their peers, like the knights of old, and Dhritarashtra therefore 
knighted the unknown warrior, or rather made him a king on the spot, 
so that Arjuna might have no excuse for declining the fight. To 
awkward questions which \vere put to him the haughty Kama replied 
that rivers and warriors knew" not of their origin and birth, their 
prowess was their genealogy. But the Pandavas declined the fight, 
and the haughty Kama retired in silence and in rage. Drona now 
demanded the reward of his tution. lake doughty warriors of old he 
held revenge to be the dearest joy of a wmrrior, and for his rew-ard he 
asked the help of the Kurus to he revenged on Drupada, king of the 
Panchalas, who had insulted him. The demand could not be refused. 
Drona marched against Drupada, conquered him, and wTested half 
his kingdom. Drupada swore to be avenged. 

Dark clouds now^ arose on the horizon of Kuniland. The time 
had come for Dhritarashtra to name a Yuvaraja, i.e., or a prince who 
would reign during his old age. The claim of Yiidhisihira to the 
throne of his father could m it be gainsaid, and he was appointed Yuva- 
raja. Bui Ihe proud Duryodhana rebelled against the arrangement, 
and the old monarch had to yield, and sent the five Pandavas in exile 
to Varanavata, said to he near modem Allahabad, and then the very 
frontier of Hindu settlements. The vengeance of Duryodhana pursued 
them there and the house where the Pandavas lived wms burnt to 
ashes. The Pandavas and their mother escaped by an underground 
passage, and for a long time roamed about disguised as Brahmans. 

Heralds now went from country to country, and proclaimed in all 
lands that the daughter of Drupada, king of the Panchalas, was to 
choose for herself a husband among the most skilful warriors of the 
time. As usual on such occasions of Svayamvara, or choice of a 
husband by a princess, all the great kings and princes and warriors of 
the land flocked to the court of Drupada, each hoping to win the 
lovely bride w"ho had already attained her youth, and was renowned 
for her beauty. She was to give her hand to the most skilful archer, 
and the trial ordained was a pretty severe one. - A heavy how of great 
size was to be wielded, and an arrow was to be shot through a whirl- 
ing chakra or quoit into the eye of a golden fish, set high on the top 
of a pole. Not only princes and warriors, but multitudes of spectators 
fiocked from all parts of the country to 
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Panclialris. The princes thronged the seats, and Brahmans ftlied the 
place with \’‘edic hymns. Then appeared Drauimdi ^viiii the garland 
in her hand which she w^as to offer to the victor of the day. By her 
appeared her brother Dhrishtadyumna, who proclaimed the feat which 
was to be performed. Kings rose and tried to wield the bows one 
after another, but in vain. The skilful and proud Kama stepped 
for to do the feat, But was prevented, A Brahman suddenly rose 
and drew the bow, and shot the arro^v through the whirling chakra 
into the eye of the golden fish* A shout of acclamation arose. And 
Draupadi the Kshatriya princess, threw the garland round the neck of 
the brave Brahman, who led her aw- ay as bride. But murmurs of 
discontent arose like the sound of troubled winters from the Kshatriya 
ranks at this victory cf a Brahman, and the humiliation of the wairriors ; 
and they gathered round the bride’s hither and threatened violence. 
The Paiidavas no’W threw^ off their disguise, and the victor of the day 
proclaimed himself to be Arjuna, a true-born Kshatriya. 

Then follows the strange myth that the Panda vas w'ent back to 
their mother and said, a great prize had lieen won, I'heir mother, not 
knowing what the prize was, told her sons to share it among them. 
And as a mother’s mandate cannot, he disregarded, the five brothers 
wedded Draupadi as their wife. The Pandavas now fcirmed an 
alliance with the powerful king of the Panchalas, and forced the 
blind king Dhritarashtra to divide the Kuru country het%veen his 
sons and the Pandavas. The division, how'ever, was unequal ; the 
fertile tract between the Ganges and the Jumna was retained l>y the 
sons of Dhritarashtra, while the uncleared jungle in the west was 
given to the Pandavas. The jungle Khandava Prastha was soon cleared 
by fire, and a new capital called Indraprastha was built, the supposed 
ruins of which are shown to every modern visitor to Delhi.^ 

Military expeditions were now undertaken by the Pandavas on all 
sides, but these need not detain us, especially as the accounts of these 
distant expeditions are modern interpolations. When we find in the 
Mahabharata accounts of expeditions to Ceylon, or to Bengal, we may 
unhesitatingly put them down as later interpolations. And now 

I. Yudhisthira entered Hastinapura when he was i6. He was with Duryo- 
dhana for 13 years. He was confined in the lac house for 6 months, spent 6 
months at Ekacakra, one year in the Pancala house and 5 years with Duryodhana* 
There it was that Delhi was bidlt. Yudhisthira lived lo8 years {Mah, I, 134). If 
he passed away in the Ke^nnih# of Kali, he must have been born in 3210 B. C. 

I>elhi must have been firk buiUtn$X74 S* C, 
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YudhisiitMra was to celebrate the Rajasuya or coroaatioa ceremony, 
and all the princes of the land, including his kinsmen of Hastinapura, 
•were invited. The place of honour was given to Krishna, chief of the 
Yadavas of Gujrat. Sisupala of Chedi violently protested, and Krishna 
killed him on the spot. Krishnti is only a great chief, and not a deity, 
in the older portions of the Mahabharala, and his story shows the 
Gujnit wtis colonised from the banks of the Jumna in the Epic Age. 
The tumuli htiving subsidedj the consecrated water was sprinkled on 
the newly-created muntirch, and Brahmans went away loaded with 


With all his righteousness, \'iidhishlhira had a weakness lor gambling 
like the other chiefs of the time, and the unforgiving and jealous 
Dury tdhana challenged him to a game. Kingdom, -tvealth, himself and 
his brcjthers, and even his wife were staked and lost, — and behold now, 
the live brothers and Droupadi the slaves of Duryodhana. The proud 
Droupndi refused to submit to her position, but Duhsasana dragged 
her to the asseml.ib'-room by her heir, and Duryodhana forced her 
down <jn his knee in ihe sight of the stupefied assembly. The blood of 
the R'indavns was rising, when the old Dhritarashtra was led to the 
assembly-ruum and slopped a tumult. It was decided that the Pandavas 
had lost their kingdom, but should not be slaves. They agreed to go 
in exile for twelve years, after which they should remain concealed for 
a year. If the sons of Dhritarashtra failed to discover them during the 
year, they would get back their kingdom. 

'I'hus, the Pandavas .again Vienl in e.xile ; and after twelve years of 
wanderings in.yarious places, disguised themselves in the thirteenth 
year and took service under the king of Virata. Yudhishthira was to 
teach the' king gambling ; Bhima ,w.as the head cook ; Arjuna wms to 
teach Han ring and music to the king’s daughter ; Nakula and Sahadeva 
were to be master of horse and master of cattle respectively, and Drau- 
padi was to be the queen’s handmaid. A difBiculty arose. The’ quin's 
brother was enamoured of the new handmaid of supbrb beauty, and 
insulted her and was resolved to possess her^ Bhima interfered and 
killed the lover in secret. ■ Cattle-lifting was not uncommon among the 
princes of those days, and the princes of Hastinapura carried away 
some cattle from Virata. Arjuna, the dancing master, could stand this 
no longer; he put on Ms"amour, cjiariot and recovered 



1* The pak§a in which the war began had only 13 days (Ma^u VI. 3, 11-18 j 
lA^ XVI, 82. The great European war also began in a paksa of 13 days, 
L. D. Swamikannu would however not attach any evil influence for such a short 
fdrt-mght, 

2. According to the dates given in the text 

. '■ Kartika aukla dvadasi-RCvati*- (KTfiia^s) message, 

: } y - ,, . Krs^a pancami (Pusyara) Mobalisation. 

Amtvasy^-Jye|thaj~~t-Reaching battlerfield, 

Margasn’a Sukla tpyodasi (mTga^ira) — p- War begins, 

M%ha4nkid p^ci^'-VrTrP^ ^ - 
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And now the Pandavas sent an envoy to Hastinapura to claim buck 
tkeir kingdom. The claim was refused, and botb parties prepared for 
a war, the like of which had never been seen in India. Ail the princes 
of note joined one side or the other, and the battle which w^as fought 
in the plains of Kurukshetra, North of Delhi, lasted for eighteen days^ 
and ended in fearful slaughter and carnage.® 

The long story of the battle with its endless episodes need not 
detain us. Arjuna killed the ancient Bhishma unfairly after that chief 
was forced to desist from fighting. Drona, with his impenetrable 
'' squares ” or phalanxes, killed the old rival Drupada, but Dnipada's 
son revenged his father's death and killed Drona unfairly. Bhima met 
Duhsasana, who had insulted Droupadi in the gambling-room, cut ofF 
his head, and in fierce vindictiveness drank his blood. Lastly, there 
wms the crowning contest between Kama and ikrjuna, who had hated 
each other through life ; and Arjuna killed Kama unfairly when his 
chariot w’heels had sunk in the earth, and he could not move or fight. 
On the last or eighteenth day, Duryodhana fled from Bhima, but was 
compelled by taunts and rebukes to turn round and fight, and Bhima 
by a foul blow (because struck below the waist) smashed the knee on 
which Duryodhana had once dragged Droupadi, And the wounded 
warrior was left there to die. The bloodshed was not yet over, for 
Drona’s son made a midnight raid into the enemy's camp and killed 
Droupada's son, and thus an ancient feud was quenched in blood.® 

The remainder of the story is soon told. The Pandavas \vent to 
Hastinapura, and Yudhishthira became king. He is said to have 
subdued every king in Aryan India, and at last celebrated the Asva- 
medha ceremony or the great horse-sacrifice. A horse was let loose 
and wandered at its will for a year, and no king dared to stop it. This 
was a sign of the submission of all the surrounding kings, and they 
were then invited to the great horse-sacrifice. 
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Badu Ra^aigopal Sixgh CHouDHRy B* L. wrote in The WMom of 
the East thus : '' The epoch of the Ealijuga 3102 B. C. is usually 
identified with the era of Yudhisthira, and the date of the Mahabharaih 
War. Two pitched battles were fought betw^een the said parties, the 
1st at Beratnagar and the 2rid at Kurukshetra. The battle took place 
just on the completion of the 13 years Banhas {exile of the Pandavas 
into the forests). {Vide Beralh Parv. Adhyaya 30, Slokas 28 and 29. 
Thereafter Sri Krishna started for Hastinapur on the IstKartik, Revathi' 
Nakshatra, Mitra Daivat Mahoort, to negotiate peace, and if possible 
prevent the impending civil war that caused the ruin of Ancient India. 
(Udyog Parv, Adhyaya 82, Slokas 6 to 13.) On DuryodhaWs refusal 
to come to terms and declining to give even 5 villages for the main- 
tenance and support of the five Pandavas, Sri Krishna on his way back 
to Berathnagar asked Kama to commence the war that day week, 
viz,, on 15th day (Amavasya) of that month. (Udyog Parv, Adhyaya 
141, Sloka 18.) It appears that for some reason or other the war did 
not commence on that date, for 50 nights after the end of the war 
Maharaja Yhdhisthira paid a second visit to Sri Bhishma who breathed 
his icist on that day, (Anusasan Parv, Adhyaya 167, Slokas 5 to 28.) 

Now the i\Iahabharath War lasted for 18 days ; so he died (50 and 
18) 68 days after the commencement of the war. It is well-known 
that Magh Sudi 8, /. e,, the 8th day of the bright side of the moon of 
the month of Magh is the date on which he went to heaven. It is 
therefore called Bhishma Astami and tarpm (oblations of water) is given 
to him on that day. By calculation we find that 68 days backwards 
from Magh Sudi 8th would fall on Aghan Sudi 1 or 16th Aghan. So 
the battle commenced on the 16th of Aghan and lasted till the 3rd of 
Pus, That this is the date of the commencement of the war will also 
be borne out by the fact that when after spending 50 nights in the city 
on the termination of the second war, Maharaja Yudhisthira went to 
Sri Bhishma for the 2Ed time, the latter spoke thus AnusasonTarv. 
Adhyaya 167 ; — Well Yudhisthira, to-day is the bright side of the 
moon, of this month have already passed and I have already slept 
on the points of the arrows for 58 nights."' So there remains no room 
for doubt that the day when Yudhisthira went to him, that is to say, 
the day Bhishma died, fell on the 23rd of Magh (Aghan Sudi 8). He 
fought for 10 days and passed 58 nights on the bed of arrows ; so by 
this calculation also it comes out that the battle began on Aghan, Sudi 
1st (I6th of Aghan), for counting from that day the 68th day would 
fall on Magh Sudi 8lh. It seems that aiihou|h iSri . Krishna proposed 
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to commence the war on the Dipavali day (15lh Kartic), the Kurus 
could not make necessary arrangements in that short time and the 
war commenced a month and 8 days after, instead of 8 days. 

Now 1 give dales of the death of the great warriors who fell in 
that battle. Sri Bhishma fell on Aghan Sudi 8 th, ?. e., 23rd Aghan , hut 
died on the 3rd of Paus. Bhag-Dutt was killed on Aghan Sudi 11. 
Abhimanuya was killed on Aghan Sudi 13. Bhurisrava, Jaidarath and 
Ghotolkuch were killed on Aghan Sudi 14. Dronacharya was killed 
on Aghan Sudi 13. Duhsasan and Kama were killed on Paus Badi 2. 
Shalya, Shalloa and Sakuni were killed in the day time on 3rd Paus 
Badi. 'And on the same date at dusk, Duryodhan’s thighs were broken 
and he fell down. Dhristdquman, Shikhandi, and the 5 sons of Droupadi 
were killed in the night on the same day, m., 3rd pans. Dmnodhan 
breathed his last on the same day after midnight but before sunrise.” 

COMMENTARIES 

There are commentaries on the Mahabharata by Nllaka^tka, 
Ariunamisra ”, Sarvagna Ntlrayiina®, Yegnanarayapa*. Vaisampayana®, 
Vadiraja, ^rlnandana,® and Vimalabodha. Aufrecht gives the names 
of the following commentators Anandapurna, Vidyasagara^ Catur- 
bhuja, Nandikesvara, I?evabodha, Nandanacarya, Paramanan^a- 
bhattitcarya, Rafcnagarbha, Ramakx.sna, Laksmaiiabhatta,^ and rini- 
vasacarya. Besides two anonymous commentaries, Nigudhapada- 
bodhinl and Bharatatippa^ii, the Oriental Manuscripts Library of 
Madras contains Bharatavyakhya by Kavincira and Laksaslokalan- 
kara of Vadiraja. ^ridharachar)--a has commented on the Chapter 
Moksadharma. 

Sarvagna Narayana appears to be the earliest commentator whose 
work is at least extant in fragments. Vadiraja was a Madhva ascetic 
who lived between 1450 to 1500 and his commentary is an e.xtensive 
work. Kavindra lived in the Oriya Country about 1600 A.D. 

Aijunamisra mentiotts pevabodha, Vimalabodha and Sarvagna 
Narayatia and ^andilya Madhava and is mentioned by Nilakantha. 
Nilakantha lived at Kurpara in Maharastra probably in th e 16th cen- 

I. TC, HI. 2955-6. 

’1 2. AC, io8; iOC, VI. iisi. 

3 , BTC, 184 . 

i i .v 4 . TC, IL - 2 ^. ' , , 

: 5 . Cq, , 1 . 439 ., ,, 1 . ;• 

‘ 6 . DC, IV, R. Nd..38pi, 
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iury.^ ^rmandana was tlie son of Laksmanacarya of Bharadvaja Gotra 
and was known as ^Mahabharaia Bhattaraka. : 

Maliabliarata--tatparya-nirnaya is an epitome of the Mahabhfeita 
by vSri ]\Iaclhvacarya, the great teacher of the Dwait a philosophy 
who nourished in the 12th century A.D.^ There are commentaries on 
it by JnananandabhaUa, Varacjaraja, Vadiraja, Vittalacarya^ and 
Vyasa-iirtha, and a commentary SabhyabMnayavati.^ 

There is a Bharatatatparyanirnaya by Wradaraja who lived al)Out 
1500 A. D.^ Bharatatatva-vacanam is a collection of extracts made 
by Puranam Hayagriva Sastri which support and illustrate the principles 
of Advaita phik.jsophy;'^ Balabharatam and Mahabharata-Sangraham 
are compilations of the main thread of the story.® 'Fhere is an 
abridgement by C. V. Vaidya.'^ Anonymous work called Vyasakuta 
is remarkable for its double entendre.® Bharafayuddha-vivada by 
Narayarta.Iasa, known as Bhfiratacarya, determines the length of time 
occupied by the Great War. Bharat cisavitrl is a similar work quoted 
by commentators and is often extracted in the Kumbakonam edition,® 

Jaimini-Bharatam is an elaborate work dealing with ihe exploits 
and character of the Pandavas in verse. Only one parvan of this work 
is extant describing the Asvamedha of Yudhisthira.^® 

Brihat Pandava Parana called also the Mahabharata is divided 
into 25 Parvans. It \vas composed at Sripura in ^akavata by ^ri 
subhacandra and revised and rewritten by his desciple Brahma Sripala : 
^ubhacandra was the head of Jaina ninth founded by Pa<Jnianandi of 
srimulasangha. He succeeded Vijayakirtb He mentions other works 
ofhisj Candranat-hacaritai Padmanabhacarita, Jivakacarit;a, Parsvanatha 
kavyaj Candanakatha, Nandi^vari etc. In the first six Parvans some Jain 
anecdotes are narrated including the life of Cantina tha and the last four 


1, Macdonell, SA 290-1. 

2. Edi Bombay, 

3, GG, I. 44G, 

4. This is found in the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras* 

5i Ed. Masulipatam TC, IIL 3242. 

6. TC, III. 2998, 333^5> 3S49« See also for a feimilar abriclgmeht, AC, ipy.j .. 

7. Ed, Bombay* 

8. Mitra^s Notices (1872), 

9. AC, 195,352. 

10. Ed. Bombay (1863)* Ed. with Hindi gloss, Sree Venkateswar Press 
Bombay. Caf. of Berlin Library, Iir~n8. See also Wilson’s Mac. Coilection, IL 
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Parvans describe the advent of Neminatha and the attainment of salvation 
of the Pandavas. The date of the composition is given as samvat 
1608 or 1532 A. • 

Pandavapurana in 18 cantos describes the story of the Mahal iharata 
as current among the Jainas. The author Vadicandra was the desciplfe 
and younger brother of Prabhacandra. The story was first recounted 
l,y Vanjhmana, son of Siddhartha, to Sre^tika, king of Kundina, and 
from him was traditionally transmitted through Neminatha, Padmanandi 
etc., to Prabhacandra, who was the author’s brother. I he w'ork was 
written at Ghanaugha in the Pushy a month of 6o4 (samvat). 

Pevaprabhasuri, the Jain monk, wrote Pfindavacarita.'* 

Harivamfe is a sequel to. the Mahabharata and is held in high 
esteem; It is also the work of Vyasa and describes the life and ad- 
ventures of Krsna. Introductory to his eraj it records particulars of 
the creation of the world, and of the patriarchal and regal dynasties.* 

Jaina Harivamaa is a long poem of some historical value in tte 
Puranic form by Jinasena who wrote in Saka 705.® 

I. rC, HI. 3968, Pif. IV. 156. 

2 TCf IIj The words used cire Ve^'^-ha^.i-Sad^anko {ge) 

The editor of the catalogue suggests 1654 (?) 

3. Pi?, I. 98: III.I33. ^ 

4. Ed. Bombay. Translated by M Langloifl. 

s'l M XV. 141- 

On Mahabharata generally 

fia.by P. C. Roy (Calcutta) ; Ed. by Education Committee (Calcutta) ; Ed. 
by S.L. Bhaduri (Calcutta); Ed. S. Vyasacarya (Kumbakonam). There are 

other editions.in various scripts everywhere. j r j- 

For contents of the work, see M. Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry Indian 

Narayana Iyer, The Permanent History of .Bharoia Varsha, Vol. i, Tri- 
vandrum- H. Jacobi, Index and Concordance •, S. Sosreasen, Index to the names of 
the Mahabharata and Concordance; L. Grasberger, Nodes Indtcai, 

Nalum Mahahharoteum; Story of the Great War (Theosophical Publishing Ho , 
Adyar) ; C. V. Krishnamacharlu, Mahabharata, analysed (Lahore) ; Koussei. 
Legends of the Mahabharata (Santiparvan,) Paris. , , t.j Kw 

Translated into English prose by P. C. Roy (1894, Calcutta) ; Transla y 
R. C. Dutt (Calcutta); by M. N. Dutt (Calcutta). Takur Rajendra Smgh, 
Great War of Ancient India (Ind. Rev. XVI. 531) ; J. Dahlman, Gmests 
Mahabharata (Berlin) Says that the work existed in the pr^ent 
Sth century B. C. . Holti»an. £>as Mahabharata (Kiel); Buhler, Indian SMm 
No, IL 1892)1- Paper by Wmternitz (JRAbi, 
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Theories and dales 

IMuch. has bden said by orieatal scholars on the age of the 
Mahcibharata and the general tendency of such, opinions has been 
only to bring down the dale of the composition to a close proximity to 
the beginning of the Christian era, IMax Mullkr traces the connec- 
tion between the Mahabharata and the vedic literature and attril)utes 
the present form- of the poem to the redaction of Brahmanical priest- 
hood ^ '' The war between the Kurus and Pandavas, which forms the 
principal object of our Mahal )harata, is unknown in the Veda, The 
names of the Kurus and Bharatas are common in the Vedic literature, 
but the names of the Pandavas has never been met with. It has been ' 

observed,® that even in Panini^s grammar the tome Pandu or Pahdava ‘ 

does not occur, while the Kurus and Bharatas are frequently mentioned, 

(189^,) 715 ; lAt I, xxvii ; MaheMarata condensed into Eitglish verse by R. C* Dutt 1 

(London); Channing Arnold’s Mahabharata (Longman’s Green & Co.),* M, Williams, 

Bory of Nala: Johnson, Sehctions from the Mahabharata (W. Heffer & sons. Ltd*, 
Cambridge); Nalopakhymam by Jaret; and by Piele <W. Heffe & sons Ltd*, 

Cambridge) ; F. Bopp, Deluvium with three other texts from the Mahabharataf 

(ttvXm) ; J . VlMvdQch, An English abridgment i^vohsthdiin Be co., London; Vier f 

Philosophische Texte des Mahabharatamt translated into German by P. Deussen, 

(1906, Berlin) ; Traduit completemeni pour la lefois en francais par H, Fanche, (lO 
Vols. Paris); As to this 1 5 /r, II 410; Indian Idylls from ihe Sanskrit of the ‘ 

UahabharrMa by E. Arnold; The Mahabharata {Hindu. Epic Poetry) by Goldstucker 
(Calcutta) ; Reconstruction of the Mahabharata by A. Holtzman ; Grammaliches 
Ausdem Mahabharata hy A. Holtzman; The original shape of the Mahabharata 
by T. G. Kale, Ind, Rev, IX. 335) ; B. V. Kamesvara Iyer, On the date of the Bharata 
War fixing a date long before 1422 B. C. {Ind* Rev, X. 673); Vaidya, 

Historical Studies m the Gita (Ind, Rev. XVII 481} ; R, G. Bhandarkar on the 
Mahabharata (lA^ I. 350. This paper gives all references to Mahabharata from 
Patanjali onwards. There are early inscriptions mentioning Mahabharata names 
{fBRAS.XVlll, ij 4; IX. 315). Pargiter on The Nations of India at the battle 
between Pandavas and Kaurovas and the controversy thereon [TRAS, <1908) 602, 309, 

831, 837, 1138] . On the Ganesa legend in the Mahabharata IIRAS (1898) 631]* ; 

Bhishma, his life and teachings (Datta Boss & co*, Calcutta) ; Manoranjan 
Ghosh, Date of Sri Krishna {Ind, Rev, XV, 39) ; Buhler and Kirste, Contributions to 
the history of the Mahabharata (Sita, Wien) ; On the old linguistic form of the epics 
by Jacobi, {ZDUG, XLV. 407) and by Rapson, [/R/IS, (1904), 435] Gauranga- 
nath Banerji, Hellenism in Ancient India, 225, 

I. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 44-48. 

3. Weber, 1 Sir., 148, Katyayana, however knows not only Pandu, but 
S' Pandavas* , ..I, j ■ cr 
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particularly in rules treatiag of the formation of patronymics and 
similar words. ^ If, then, Asvalayana, the immediate successor of 
Panini, knows not only Panda, but also his descendants, the Pandavas, 
can be shown to have been a contemporary, or at least an immediate 
successor, of Panini, the Bharala which he is speaking of must have 
been very different from the epic poem which is known to us under 
the name of the Mahabharata, celebrating the war of the Kurus and 
Pandavas.® 

l 7 ~l:he nameT^f the two wives of Pandu, Kunti and Madri, occur in the 
commentary on Panini. fCf. i. 2. 49 > iv. i« 65., iv. I. 1^6. (text) for Kunti, and 
iv, I. Ip, (for Madri) 1 But both these names are geographical appellatives, 
Kunti signifying a woman for the country of the Kuntas, Madri, a Madra-woman* 
Pritha, another name of Kunti, stands in the Gana sivadi. As to the proper 
names of the Pandava princes, we find Yudhisthira, Pan* vi, I. 134., vi. 3 9., viiL 
3. 95. (text) ; Arjuna, Pan* iii. I. II9., iv. 3. 64., v. 4. 481, vi., 2. 131, Bhima, Pan* 
vi* K 205. ; Nakula, Pan. Vi. 3. 75. The name of Sahadeva does not occur ; but 
his descendants, the Sahadevas, are mentioned as belonging to the race of Kuru, 
together with the Nakulas, Pan. iv. l. 114. In the same way we find the descen- 
dants of Yudhisthira and Arjuna mentioned as members of the eastern Bharatas, 
Pan. ii. 4. 66. Draupadi’s name does not occur in Panini, but Subhadra, the sister 
ofitrishna and the wife of Arjuna, is distinctly mentioned, Pan. iv. 2. 56. 
Another passage in the commentary on Panini (iv. 3. 87) proves even the exis- 
tence of a poem in praise of Subhadra, which, if we remember the former 
mention of a war about Subhadra (iv. 2. 56.), seems most likely to have celebrated 
this very conquest of Subhadra by Arjuna, In the Mahabharata this story forms 
a separate chapter, the Subhadra-harara-parva ( Adiparva, p. 288.) which may be 
the very work which Panini, according to his commentator, is alluding to. That 
the Chapter in the Mahabharata belongs to the oldest parts of the epic, may 
be seen from its being mentioned in the Anukramani (i. 149) : ** when 
I heard that Subhadra, of the race of Madhu, had been forcibly seized in the 
city of Dvaraka, and carried away by Arjuna, and that the two heroes of the 
race of Vrishni had repaired to Indraprastha, I then, O Sanjaya, had no hope of 
success.” The Mahabhashya, however, does not explain the former Sutra, (iv. 2. 
56.) and for the latter it gives exapiples for the exceptions only, but not for the 
rule. The word Grantha, used in the Sutra, (iv* 3 87 »)» is also somewhat suspi- 
cious. That some of the Sutras which now form part of Panini^* grammar, did 
not proceed from him, is acknowledged by Kaiyyata * cf. iv. 3. Ijl, 132.) Krishna 
Vasudeva, who is considered as peculiarly connected with the tradition of the 
Pandavas, is quoted as Vasudeva, of the race of Vrishni (Pan* iv. L 114.); as 
Vasudeva, together with Siva and Aditya (Pan. v. 3. 99. text). ; as Vasudeva 
together with Arjuna (iv. 3, 98 text). In the commentary to Pan. iii. 3. 156., and 
ii. 3 - 73., we have proof of Krishna^s being worshipped as a god ; in i. 4. 92 he is 
mentioned as a hero, His residence, Dvaraka, however, does not occur in Panini.) 

2. That Panini knew the war of Bharatas, has been rendered highly probable 
by Prof. Las$en (Ind. Alterthumskunde, i, 691, 837.). The words which called 
forth Panini's special rule (iv. scarcely be im^ined to have been 
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the form in which we now possess the Mahabharaia it shows 
clear traces that the poets who collected and finished it, breathed an 
iiiteliectual and religious atmosphere, very different from that in which 
the heroes of the poem moved. The epic character of the story has 
throughout been changed and almost obliterated by the didactic 
tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly brahmans, brought 
up in the strict schO{)l of the Laws of Manu. But the original tradi- 
tions of the Pandavas break through now and then, and we can clearly 
discern that the races among whom the five principal heroes of the 
Mahabharata were horn and fostered, were by no means completely 
under the influence of brahminical law. How is it, for instance the 
Pandava, who if we are to believe the poet, were versed in all the 
sacred literature, grammar, metre, astronomy, and law* of the Brah- 
mans, could afterwards have been married to one wife ? This is in pUiin 
opposition to the Brahmanic law, -where it is said, ^^they are many wives 
of one man ; not many husbands of one wife.” Such a contradiction 
can only be accounted for by the admission that, in this case, epic 
tradition in the mouth of the people was too strong to allow this essen- 
tial and curious feature in the life of its heroes to be changed. How- 
ever, the Brahmanic editors of the Mahabharata, seeing that they 
could not alter tradition on this point, have at least endeavoured to 
excuse and mitigate it. 

“Neither does the fact that Pandu is lawfully married to two wives, 
harmonise with the Brahmanic law. That law does not prohibit 
polygamy, but it regards no second marriage as legal, and it reserves 
the privilege of being burnt together with the husband to the eldest 
and only lawful w-ife. Such passages in the ancient epics are of the 
greatest interest. We see in them the tradition of the people too far 
developed, to allow itself to be remodelled by Brahmanic Diaskeuastes. 
There can be little doul)t that polygamy, as we find it among the early 
races in their transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life, was 
customary in India. We read in Herodotus (v. 5.), that amongst the 

ditfererit from those in the Mahabhashya; viz., Bharatah sangramah, Saubhadrah 
sangramah. It was impossible to teach or to use Panini^s Sutras without exam- 
pies. These necessarily formed part of the traditional grammatical literature 
long before the great commentary was written, and are, therefore, of a much 
higher historical value than is commonly supposed. The coincidences between 
the examples used in the Pratisakhyas and in Panini show that these examples 
were by no means selected at random, but that they had long formed part of the 
traditional teaching. See also Pan. vi. 2. 38., where . the word Mahabharata 
occurs, but not as the title of a poem. .. „ 
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Thracians it .vas usual, after the death of a man, to find out who had 5 
been the most beloved of his wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. 
Mela (ii 2) gives the same as the general custom of the Gelae. ;; 

Herodotus (iv. 71.) asserts a similar fact of the Scythians, and Pausanias ^ 

(v 2) of the Greeks, while our own Teutonic mythology is full of ! 

instances of the same feeling. And thus the customs of these cognate ; 

nations explain what at first seemed to be anomalous in the epic i 

tradition of the Mahabharata, that at the death of Pandu, it is not | 

Kunti his lawful wife, but Madri, his most beloved wife, in whose arms 
the old king dies, and who successfully claims the privilege of being 
burnt with him and following her husband to another life.” 

“ The marked difference between the vedic and epic poetr}' of India 
has been well pointed out by Professor Roth of Tubingen, who for ' 
many years has devoted much time and attention to the study of the 
Veda. According to him, the Mahabharata, even in its first elements, 
is later than the time of Buddha.^ “ In the epic poems,” he says, “the 
Veda is but imperfectly known ; the ceremonial is no longer developing, 
it is complete. The vedic legends have been plucked from thier 
native soil, and religion of Agni, India, Mitra and Yaruna has been 
replaced by an altogether different worship. The last fact, he says 
“ ought to be the most convincing. There is a contradiction running 
throughout the religious life of India, from the time of Ramayana to the 
present day. The outer form of the worship is Vedic, and exclusively 
so ; but the eye of religious adoration is turned upon quite different 
regions.® The secondary formation, the religion of Vishnu and Brahma, 
began with the epic poetry, and remained afterwards as the only living 
one, but without having the power to break through the walls of the 
Vedic ceremonial, and take the place of the old ritual.” 

M. WlNTERNiTZ thus sums up his views : — “ If however the Maha- 
bharata already undoubtedly possessed in the 4th century A. D., the 
later portions, such for example, as the 13th book and ‘ Harivamsn,’ if 
at that time, the epic had already become a religious and devotional 
book and if a century later the news of the Mahabharata had already 
spread up to farther India and was there read in temples, then we can with 
perfect justification conclude that it must have received the for m which 

I. Zur Litterature and Geschichte des Veda. Drei Abhandlungen von 
R. Roth, Doctor der Philosophie. Stuttgart, 1846.) 

“ 2. Professor Bumouf has treated the same subject in his Review of Prof. 

' Wilson’s' Translation of ithe Vishnu-purana, Journal des Savants, 1840, May, 
p.296. , ■ ^ '■ 
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it has to-day, at least one or two centuries earlier, that is, in the 2nd or 
3rd century A, D. On the other hand, however, it might have received 
its earliest shape not only after the rise and spread of Buddhism, 
because it contained so many allusions to it, hut also after Alexander’s 
invasion of India l)acause, the Yavanas, i.e., the Indians or Greeks are 
often alluded to and there are moreover references to stone buildings, 
whereas before the time of the Greeks only wooden buildings were 
known in India. The Mahabharata in its present form could not be 
earlier than the 41h .century B. C. and later than 4th century A. 

]Macdoxktx traces the grownh of the Mahclbharata : There can be 
little doubt that the original kernel of the epic has as a historical 
background an ancient conflict between the neighbouring tribes of the 
Kurus and Panchalas, who finally coalesced into a single people. In 
the Yajurvedas these two tribes already appear united, and in the 
Kathaka King Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya, one of the chief figures of 
the Mahabharata, is mentioned as a well-known person. Hence the 
historical germ of the great epic is to be traced to a very early period 
which cannot well be later than the tenth century B. C. Old songs 
about the ancient feud and heroes who played a part in it, must have 
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a level with. Brahma of the two other great gods Civa, and especially 
Vishnu, of whom Krishna appears as an incarnation. W'e gather from 
the account of Megasthenes that about 300 B. C., these two gods were 
already, prominent, and the people were divided into Civaites and 
Vishnavites. Moreover, the Yavanas or Greeks are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as allies of the Kurus, and even the Cakas (Scythians) and 
Pahlavas (Parthians) are named along with them ; Hindu temples are 
also referred to as well as Buddhist relic mounds. 'Fhus an extension 
of the original epic must have taken place after 300 B, C. and by the 
beginning of our era.’'* 

Hopkins^ sums up the result of his discussions : — We may 
tentatively assume as approximate dales of the whole work in 
its different stages : Bharata (Kuril) lays, perhaps combined into one, 
but with no evidence of an epic before 400 B. C. A Mahabharata tale 
with its perhaps justified claim to be considered a branch of the 
Bharatas, its own later heroes, its cult of anti-Bud dhistic type ; with 
Pandu heroes, lays and legends combined by the Puranic diasskeuasts, 
Krishna as a demigod (no evidence of didactic form or of Krishna’s 
divine supremacy), 400-200 B. C. Remaking of the epic with Krishna 
as all-god, instrusion of masses of didactic matter, addition of puranic 
.material old and new ; multiplication of exploits, 200 B. C. to 100-200 
-A.D. The last books added with the introduction to the first book, the 
.swollen Anucasana separated from Canti and recognised as a separate 
■book, 200 to 400 A.D. ; and finally 400 A. D. occasional amplifications, 
the existence of which no one acquainted with Hindu literature would 
be disposed antecedently to doubt, such as the well-known addition 
mentioned by Professor Weber, Lectures ou Literature^ p. 205 ; and 
perhaps the episode omitted by Csemendra, Indian Studies, No. ii, 
p. 52. 

In the case of these dates there is only reasonable probability. 
•They are and must be provisional till we know more than we know. 
But certain are these four facts : 

1. That the Pandu epic as we have it, or even without the masses 
of didactic material, was composed or compiled after the Greek in- 
vasion ; 2. That this epic only secondarily developed its present 
masses of didactic material ; 3. That it did not become a specially 
religious propaganda of Krishnaism (in the accepted sense of that sect 
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of Yaisiiavas) till the first century B. C. ; 4, TBat the epic was practi- 
cally completed by 200 A. D. ; 5, That there is no date of the epic 
which will cover all its parts (though handbook-makers may safely 
assign it in general to the second century B. C.). 


The question whether the epic is in any degree histoHcal 'seems 
to me answerable though not without doubt, and 1 cannot refrain from 
expressing an opinion on the point so important. As I have remarked 
above, there is no reflex of Panda glory in Brahmanic literature before 
the third or fourth century. It is, further, impossible to suppose that 
during the triumph of Buddhism such a poem could have been com- 
posed for the general public for which it was intended. l"he metre 
of the poem shows that its present form is later than the epic form of 
Patanjali’s epic verses, but this indicates simply recasting ; so that a 
Pandu Mahabharata may have existed previously, as implied by Panini, 
But while a Buddhist emperor was alive no such Brahmanic emperor 
as that of the epic could have existed, no such attacks on Buddhism 
as are in the epic could have been made, and the epic of to-day could 
not have existed before the Greeks were personally familiar. In 
other words, granted a history, that history must have been composed 
at least as late as the history was possible. PaninPs allusions and 
those of Buddhistic writers show that the Pandas were known as 
heroes. It is, further, most improbable that the compilers, who made 
the poem represent Pandu virtues and victories, would have chosen 
them for this position had they been mythicab In their reassertion of 
Brahmanism they would have chosen rather the well-known ancient 
Brahmanic heroes of the older tale, Bharati Katha, yet to appeal to the 
people something real and near was necessary. But while before the 
second century the conditions were lacking which Could have pro-^ 
duced the poem, with the second century they become possible, and 
there was already the Pandu tribe with its perhaps justified claim to be 
considered a branch of the Bharatas, its owm later heroes, its Cult of 
anti-Buddhistic type. 

** In so far, then, as may discern a historical germ in the 
midst of poetic extravag^ince, it would seem that the poem represents 
an actual legend of a real tribe, and in so far as that legend persists in 
its adherence to polyandry as an essential part of the legend, a tribe 
which, like so many others in India, had been brahmanized and 
perhaps become allied by marriage to the old Bharata tribe,^ whose 

legends thus united with its ^ 
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C.V. Vaidya* fixes the date of the extant epic, at 250 B.C. about 
the time of Asoka and previous to the time of Patanjali, because Don 
Chrysostom, the Greek orator, of the 1st century A:D: refers to the 
existence of an epic of the present dimensions of the Mahabharata and 
Dikshit points oul^ that the cycle of Nakshatras beginning with ^ravana 
said in the Mahabharata to have been instituted as a hew cycle by 
Visvamitra cannot go beyond 450 B.C; 

According to Kefn^ the Ravi translation of Adiparvan dates from 
the beginning of the eleventh century.® 

Among the extravagant fancies of modern orientalists, which ai*e 
dignified wdth the respectable appellation of theories, may be mentioned 
the opinion of PnoF* Holtzmann on the nature and origin of the ]\Iaha- 
bhara^a deserves a short review : The traditional stock of legends 
were first w^orked up into a precise shape by some Buddhist poets and 
this version, showing a decided prediliction for the Kaurava party as the 
represeniation of Buddhist principles, was afterwards revised in a con=- 
trary sense at the time of the Brahminical reaction by the votaries of 
Vishnu^ w^hen the Buddhistic features w^ete generally - modified into 
Saivite tendencies and prominence was given to the divine nature of 
Krishna as an incarnation; It is but right that the Brahminical priests 
should have deemed it desirable to subject the traditional memorials of 
Kshatriya chivalry and prestige to their own censorship and adapt 
them to their owm canons of religion and civil law^’' This theory sub« 
verts all truth and tradition. Modifications and innovations especially 
in the religious character of sectarian works are not easily accomplish-* 
©d. The Buddhistic records offer no support for this theory. If such 
a standard work as the Mahabharata were included in the catalogue 
of the Buddhistic literature, Brahminical transformation could never 
have been possible^ so as to entirely erase from the huge mass of the 
work all traces of the Buddhistic coloring. As an exposition of the 
ethics of the Yedit religion, there is pre-eminently the Mahabharata. 

H. H. Wilson thus sums up the opinion of his times : “ According 
to Col. Wilford’s Computations {Asiatic Researches^ VoL IX, Chronolo- 
gical table, p. 116) the conclusion of the great war took place in B.C. 
1370 ; Buchanan conjectures it to have occurred in the 13th century 
B.C. CoLEimoKE infers from astronomical data that the arrangement of 

' I, Historical Studies in the Bhagavat Gitai [Ind, Bev, (I916), 481]. 

' Dikshit' s Mahrati Mstory &f Indian Astronomy, in, 

3* Over de Oud lavannsche Vertalmg VanH Mahabharata (Amsterdam). 
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Pandavas to 575 B.C. ; but the weight ot authority is in lavour or lae 
thirteenth or fourteenth century B.C. for the war of the Mahabharata 
and the reputed commencement of the Kali age.”^ 

Weber says “ Of the Mahabharata in its extant form, only about 
one-fourth (some 20,000 slokas or so) relates to this conflict and the 

myths that have been associated with it ; and even of this, two-thirds 

will have to be sifted out as not original, since in the introduction to 
the work (Ii 81) the express intimation is still preserved that it previ- 
ously consisted of 8^800 slokas only. But as to the period when the 
final redaction of the entire work in its present shape took place, no 
approach even to direct conjecture is in the meantime possible, but, 
at any rate, it must have been some centuries after the commencement 
of our era.”* 

R.C. Du r r says “ The annals of different kingdoms in India allude 
to this ancient war, and some of these annals are not unreliable. The 
founder of Buddhism lived in the sixth century B.C. and we learn from 
the annals of Magadha that thirty-five kings reigned between the KurU- 
Panchala War and the time of Buddha. Allowing twenty years to each 
reign, this would place the war in the thirteenth century B.C. Again, we 
know from coins that Kanishka ruled in Kashmir in the first century 
A.D. and his successor Abhimanyu probably reigned towards the close 
of that century. The historian of Kashmira informs us that fifiy-two 
kings reigned for 1266 years from the time of the Kuru Panchala wat 
to the time of Abhimanyu,' and this would place the war in the twelfth 
century'- B.C.”® Fergusson places the war in the 13th century B.C.'* 

R. SHi\.MA Sastry accepts the date ascribed to Chandragupta and 
assigns the war to the 13th century and says that “ Bharata the son of 
Dushyanta, is stated to have performed in the twelfth Atiratra (Asw, 
Si'. S, X, 5, 8). This gives 372X'+— 1+B8 Kali Era or 1613 B. C. as 
the date of Bharata. According to the list of kings given in the Vishnu 
Purana, Yudhistira, the hero of the Mahabharata and contemporary of 
Krishna is the 23th descendant from Bharata, and died in 1260 B.C. 

1. Fi»»« Purani, IV. 232. In his Intr. to Translation to Rig Ve 4 a(I, 47) 
he gave the probable date of the epic poem at the 3rd century B.C. 

2. Indian Literature, 187-88. 

3. Civ. 1. 10. ■ ■ ^ - 

4. Hi^tr^ of Indian and Eastern. Architecture, 30 . 
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Accordingly tlie interval between Bharata and \udiiislira is 24/ years, 
which, if the list is correct gives about 10 years on an average to each 
of the 25 reigns. Parikshit is the grandson of Yiidhistira. The Interval 
between him and Nanda is according to the Matsya Parana one 
thousand years less by one hundred and fifty. Nanda lived in 4th 
century 

Immemorial tradition sanctified by the religious faith of hundreds 
of generations of people in India assigns the IMahaliharata war to the 
end of the pvapara Yuga, that is, the year 3139 B.C. The Puranas 
and the astronomical Siddhantas accept the tradition as incontroverti- 
ble history and as the starting point of Indian chronology. The 
Vis^iu Purana says that On the same day that Hari departed from the 
earth the powerful dark-bodied Kali (age) descended.’’® Hari Kpsna 
lived for 125 (105?) years and he ^vas a contemporary of the great 
war® and according to the Mahabharata the race of ^ri Krsna was des- 
troyed thirty-six years after the ’war and the Pandavas departed from 
their kingdom soon after the beginning of Kaliyuga.'^ 

Megasthenes, “ who probably quoted from Harivamsa, not as it 
exists to-day but as it was in his time, vij^., a real dynastic list as its 
name implies, has recorded a statement that between Dionysos and 
Chandragupta there were 153 Kings and a period of 6042 years and that 
Heracles was younger than Dionysos by fifteen generations. Although 

1. GavTun Ayancb, the Vedic Erat 155* 

2. Yasmin Krsno divam yatas tasmin eva tathahani Pratipannam Kaliyu- 

gam. V. 37 . 

See also VayUjlL 37-422; XIL ii. 26-32; V. 37; Matsya^ 221, 52. 

Mahaprasthanika Parvan, 1. 2 , 7. Also Wilson’s Translation of Vim:i 

IV. 234. 

3. According to these passages Krsna was born in the year srimukha, Sra- 
vana Bahula Navami-viddha-saptami Vrsabha Lagna and lived for 125 years, 
7 months and 8 days dying on the first day of Kaliyuga. According to Brhas- 
patimana, the birth would be in the year Parthiva and death in Khara. 

According to another view Krs^a lived for 105 years only and was born in 
3208 B.C, in the year Vijaya, Sravaijia Krsna Astami, Mangalavara, Rohini, 
Vri§abha Lagna. 

Ktsna’s horoscope has thus been cast. Guru in Mesha, Rahu in Mithuna, 
Kuja and Budha in Kataka, Ravi and Sani in Simham, Sukra in Kanya, and Ketu 
in phanus and Lagna Vrshbha. 

On the birth and death, of Kisna, see Bhag*, X. 3, XL 6; Harivamia^l. 32,- 

IW24V.23/ 

4. Mah.. Maiisala Parvan, !. I, 3. See Bhag.f X. 3, XT. 6. Harivamia, h 52 ; 

v, 37, 23. " 



1. See C V. Vydya^s Epic India, 418, ^ ' 

2. Seweirs Indian Calendar, 6 . , ‘ ^ ' 

3. Kaho manavo manuyuga toa gataste ca manayuga chna ca, KalpSder- 

yugapada, Ga ca guradivasat ca bharatat p\xx\z.m,—Giiikapdda, 3, ' * ' 

4. See Colebrooke, Mis, Es. II. 248 ; Weber, IL. 260, See also Lassen, lAK, 
IL 50 ; Kernes Preface, 6. 

5. For a fuller account see Chapter on Sanskrit Drama, under Kalidasa. 

6. Brahmasuira Bha^ya, on Sutra, III. iii. $2. 

7. I A, IV, 162. Mah, Asrdma Farm, 2-6; and Mmsala Parva, 3-13 

8. Raj, L T5. But Kalharta thought be was deceived by the tradition and 

fixed 653 of Kaliyuga as the date of the war. This jiew is elaborated and 
supported in a pamphlet by Kotikalapudi Narasimha Sarma at the instance of 
%he[late Maharaja of 1 
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it is not easy to identify Dionysos it is indisputable that Heracles was 
none else than Hari or sri Kysna from Megasthenes’ record about liiiin 
‘ This Heracles like the Thoeban namesake had married many wives 
and was worshipped by the Shouraseni people whose chief towns were 
Mathura and Cheisobora/ If then between Chandragiipta and Sri 
Kr-^na, there were 138 (153-15) generations, taking 20 years for each 
generation, there is a period of 2750 years intervening between them, 
which gives us 3072 BvC.^. *' 

According to the Surya-Siddhanta Kaliyuga began on midnight, 
of Thursday, 17th February, 3102 B. C. old style.® Aryabhata took 
this date as granted® and computed by the era of Vudhisthira. 

In the commentary Bhattadipika on this verse it is said ; Bharata 
Yuclhisthiradayah, Rajyam caratam Yudhisthiradinam, antyo giirudivaso 
dvaparavasanagata ityarthah. Tasmin dine Yudhisthiradayo maha- 
prasthanam gata iti prasiddhih.^ 

Jyotirvidabharana tell us that six different eras will flourish one 
after another in the Kaliyuga, and the first of them that is of Yudhisthira 
lasting for 3044 years beginning from the first year of Kaliyuga. ® 
Sankara knew the tradition that Krsna Dvaipayana flourished between 
Kali and lOvapara Yugas.® It was composed in Vikrama era year 24 
expressed to be identical with 3058 the year of Kali. 

S. P, L. Narasimha Swami says that after the war was over, 
Dhrtarclstra continued to rule, with Yudhisthira as his regent, for 
fifteen years and that Yudhisthira was crowned king only in the 15th 
year after the war, and that Yudhisthira ruled for 36 years ; so that he 
would place the war 50 years before Kali began, that is, in 3052 B. 

Kalhana says that in his days the tradition was strong that the 
Bharata war took place at the end of Pvapara-yuga.® 



48 - 49 - kings (jronanaa me r 
twenty-two hundred and sixty-yean 
duration of these kings’ reigns has 
were misled by the statement that t 
Dvapara Yuga. 

50. If the years of those kings, 

added up, leaving 
no rest remains from 
following. 

51. When six 
away, the Kurus 

52. At present; 

and seventy years c, ^ 

53. On the whole, at this time 
years have passed since the accession 

54. Twelve hundred and sixty-six years are 

sum of the reigns ^ 

33, On this point a decision is 
Brhat Samhita who with reference to 
one Naksatra to the other in a hundred years, 
c6 ** When King Ytidhisthira ruled t.*^ 
stood in the Naksatra Maghah. The date of his reign was 

cn savs Stein, “ gives Kalhana’s reason for acc 
of J58 ; a« for he reigns contained in Taranga 1 . Dr. Hultzsch, _(M. xvii, 
fas sfo^n that if we add up the figures given by K. in Tarangas 11-viu. for the 
has shown , . e„t of Yudhisthira L to his own tune, we get a rough 
LTof S 5 months and days in the totals of the reigns of the ii. 

bSg If to this ,01.1 a,o addod th. 

f thp i Taranga and the result deducted from the 4249 years which had 
? f H of tie Kali era at the time of K ’s composition (see verse 52 below), there 

SS.® ’r.«.t .coop J b, K. It. S.| b.».» »— «»■ 

of the llliyugaand the date of the Bharata war.i.e. Gonanda I. Thus the 
f hfle period li the Kali era up to the author’s time is accounted for and no 
Ii reSns.- The equation of K., as indicated in this verse^is therefore : 

Years of the KaUyuga elapsed Re^ns of kings from Gonanda I 

in 1070 Saka... 1070 to Yudhisthira I. {i. 4S) 2205 

& 3179 Reigns of kings mentioned in 

Tarangas ii-viii, up to Saka I070 

, 4249 

i ‘ _ Kali yesirs passed Up Gonanda L 

! ^ Ij""? 1 C ■'**'/ '1 ' ^ 'S . ii ’if'J ! ‘ ^ ^ ^ ’ 


aside the above 2268 years of Gonanda I and nis successors, 
the passed period of the Kaliyuga, as will be seen from the 

hundred and fifty-three years of the Kaliyuga had passed 

and Pandavas lived on the earth. ^ ^ 

t, in the twenty-fourth year of the Laukika era, one thousand 

of the Saka era have passed. ^ ^ . .a . 

two thousand three hundred and thirty 

of Gonada the Third. 

believed to be comprised in the 

of those fifty-two lost kings. 

furnished by the words of the author of the 
the fact that the Great Bear moves from 
has thus indicated its course, 
the earth, the Munis (the Great Bear) 
2526 years before the 



2. See V. S. Gopala Iyer, Chronology of the Siddhantas, 92, 
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iion is superstition and cannot be history. In spite of their capacity 
foj discovering new pieces of evidence and novel paths of reasoning, 
the traditional literature has been too strong in its assertion that the 
Mahabharata war synchronised with the end of Dvaparayuga. They 
therefore resorted to the only other alternative, that is, to postdating 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga, and thus to postdate this synchronism. 


The first step in this attempt was to damn the date 3102 B. C. 
acknowledged to be the beginning of Kaliyuga, as an astronomer's 
hypothetical point of calculation ^ first fancied by Aryabhata in 499 
A.D.^ This is easily said, for a bold assertion is better than logical 
reasoning. One cannot perceive why this astronomer thought of 
fancying the date and how it happened that ancient writings like the 
Puranas thought of taking this hypothetical date in computing their 
theological history. The next step therefore has often been taken that 
these passages in the Puranas are later interpolations, nay, the Puranas 
themselves are fabrications of a late age. One is tempted to remind 
the reader of the adage * lies follow lies.' 


We shall now follow^ the reasoning adopted for fixing the com- 
mencement of the Kaliyuga. 

In his Erhat-Samhita, Varahamihira quotes a verse from Vrddha 
Garga: 


“ Our observations as to the theoretical basis of Kalhana's early chronology 
may thus be briefly summed up. We have seen that tlie starting-point of his 
and his predecessors^ calculations was the supposed date of Gonanda I, obtained 
by connecting a semi-mythical king of Parana tradition with a purely legendary 
event of the great Indian epic and its imaginary chronology. We are next asked, 
without indication of an authority, to accept the figure of 2269 years for the 
aggregate length of rule of a single dynasty, of which, however fifty-two kings 
tfad already become ' lost ' to the tradition of the earlier Chronicles. Lastly, 
Kalhana presents us, again without naming his authority, with the figure of 2330 
years as the result of an avowedly ' rough ' calculation of the aggregate 
duration of reigns from Gonanda III, to his own date,”— For a criticism 
of Kalhana's view. See Hulzsch, I A, xviii. 99 et seq. and Pandit Ananda Koul, " 
JABB, vi. 195-.2I9 {NS) -5 I f 

I. See Bentley, Historical View of Hindu Astronomy, 85. . . ] ? 
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S8 . 

"When Idns YudtotW ® M 252^(7=^’“^ Z So- 

Major) were in Makha, the Saka ( 0 *- 
mencement of his reign. 

•u rp>liftd on by Kalhana as showing that 

This verse has beea of the ^lahfibharata 

the traditional date was an error r^i Kali or 2448 B. C. -It 

war must be moved forwards to the year o 3 j^q2 

must be noted that Kalhana the war 

B.C. but premises that the sym orientalists would not brook this 

and the Raliyuga was erroneous civilisation of India be 

too. For, why should the war an , g"^ planned 

put back to an ancient age as -o ^ 

from the rear. The verse gives the name baka 
the speculation on what was the iakakala mean ere. 

Accordino- to Gopala Iyer, it was the era of Buddha Nirvana, for 
“Garga lived in the 1st centur)' B.C. and by that time, the .-^a 'a era ^ 

78 A D could not have been known.” The reading is a mis- 

1 ?„r C «■ .nd .he ph.™ ' f , ““J 

2^2d!>ui‘26 tmes2j’ordso; the correct interpretation is Aat 6o0 

ylrs had elapsed from the time of Yudhisthira to the beginning of 

Sakvakala or the era of Gautama’s Nirvana. Gautama Buddha die m 
batiyaKaiaoi uic ^ 

^43 B. C. and the addition of 543 and o.>u '• _ 

1 1 - titr c 11QA 3 B C ” Apart from the meaning given to 
Mahabharata War as 1194-3 ts.t.. m ^ 

,u Ti irA YVIII 00 ) . For other similar translations, 

see T.«,»?S'8 a 5 »d« SS:*’- th- .h.d.y .h.. .h- 

century, see Brhat Samhita, XIII. 4 ) Alberuni s mma, i. ov . 

Indian Bras II ‘ T. S. Narayanasastri’s Age of Sankara , 1 • 

2 V S Gopala Iyer’s Chronology of Ancient India, 68-77. At 48 
that histalerpSationls new and original. See also, 

Tlslationb'^ K. R. V. Krishna Rao (Cocanada 1903 ). According to Gopa 

Iyer, Kaliyuga originally comprised only looo years 01 

1200 years, it commenced at the wmter period between 

the vLr 1177 B C “ As Megasthenes gives 6451 years for the period oeiwee 

Itohwaku and Alexander the Great and as 5.600 years were ^ 

SS at "he beginning of the Kaliyuga, 6,451-5,600, or a deviadon of 851 
years must have been the period represented to Megasthenes as having exp^ d 
Lee the commencement of the new era. Stoe Alf ander left 
the Kaliyuga must have commenced, according to the ‘nfo™ .. ssjon of this, 

in the year 851+325 or 1176 Tilalc (Arctic Home in the 

T. S. Narayana Szstn'^ >Age^ Sankara^ 15 note, Tilak 

' ' ' ^ A22) 2 Lmtom views on KabyUga. ^ ' 
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the phrase Sad^-dvika-panca-i^di, which ofFends against tha fundamental 
principles of Sanskrit notation and apart from the uncertainty of the 
date of the death of Buddha, on which opinion is as varied as on any 
other question of chronology, there is the detection of the error in the 
reading of sdka into idkya, for if the ^oxd&akya is substituted for the 
word ^aka, the line goes wrong in prosody A 

G. Thibaut,® and Sudhakara Dvivedi assume the 'sakakaia^ 
here mentioned to he the same as the ^alivahana saka which commen- 
. ced in 78 A.D. 

vSrisa Chandra Vidyarnava later on reviewed his position and 
fixed the 1922 B. C. as the year of the Great war.*^ Dhirendranath 
Pal gives the date of the War as i5th or 16th century B.C. and says 
. the story was immediately written.^ 

Other scholars took ‘Ohe anchor of Indian Chronology, that is 
the year 315 B.C. as the date of Ghandragupta Maurya’s accession, as 
the starting point for computation and by taking the interval of time 
between the Mahabharata war and the accession of Ghandragupta as 
variously stated/ to be 1604 to 1115 years, place the date of the 
Mahabharata war, (and the beginning of the Kaliyuga) between the 
year Al9 B.C. and 1430 B.C. and the year 1415 B.C. (which is some- 
how arrived at by adding 1015 to 315 B.C.), for the vernal equinox 
would be in the Krttikas about that date.® 

Pargiter who originally put the commencement of the Kaliyuga 
at about 1733 B.C.'^ later on arrived at the year 1810 B.C. as the date 
of the Great War. This is the reasoning : From Soma<Jhi to Ripunjaya 
there were 22 kings in the Barhadratha dynasty who reigned for 920 
years. The Pradyo^as after Ripunjaya were 5 Tings who reigned for 

I. For a refutation of this theory, see T. S. Narayana Sastri’s Age of Sm- 
karat p. 21^ note, App. II. 

2 * Int. to Panca Siddhantika, iix* 

3* Int* to Edn. of Matsya Purai> 2 t (Sacred Books of th^ Hindus Series) 
Appi II. xxiv. 

4. Int. to Sri Krishna, his life and teachings m 

5. As to these variations, see T. S. Narayana Sastri’g Kings of Magadha 
{Madras, I918), I47 pp. 

6. As to a complete discussion of the trernal equihok, see V. S* GopalA 
lyer^s Chronology of Ancient India, Vaidya'S MahWiUra\a, and T. S. Narayana 
SastrPs App. II. 

f 4 , 



vpars The Saisunagas were 10 Kings anu 

l!ZZ to above tb^a %..ea 920+138+330, v,e gat 1388 ya^. 
Which is the interval between the installation of Mahananda an 
birth of Pariksit or tire Great War. Adding 422 ° J 

instaUation of Mahapadma Nanda (whose date 

before Chandragiipta) who is postulated CreatWar^ 

in 322 B.C. we get the year 1810 B.C. as the date of the Great War. 

Arguments on astronomical calculations have been based on 
(1) the Terence to the Saptarsi cycle and (2) the vernal equinox and 
Ihe seasons and these are explained by each theorist as supporting his 

own date. 

These astronomical arguments are based on the Parasara Si^- 
dhanta Garga Siddhanta, Vedanga Jyautisa. And the period of the 
tar has been closely connected with the real determination of the date 
of the commencement of the Uttarayana in Magha ^ukla Saptaini or 
L then RathasaptamI and the death of Bhisma in the same month. 

,....**•»**••••*•••••*************“**** 

firwnr^m: (tiRro q^sqjT i< 


1, See Dynasties of the Kali Age* _ 

2, For a detailed discussion of these, -see V.S. Go 

Andmt India and T. S. Narayana Sastri’s Age of Sankar 
, 3. See Hah. XIII. 273, 27-28. 

4. Mah. Anu. 167, 20-27. 

On this, see Tilak’s Orion, 36-7. Bale, Modak, KeU 
to determine the date of the war from such reference 
vernal equinox was then in the K|ttikas. See also Mas 

IV. xxxi. ‘ 

5. See also, Sree Kalyanauanda Bharati Swamy s 


of Sanskrit Liter mre (Bezwada, t^) 

: ?s-,; (4 : 

V • .V., 1“ : V- ■ ■ 
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Mm with ail his relations on the morning of Magha Sukla Ashtami* and 
Bhishma breathes his last just at noon at about 15 Ghatikas after the 
sunrise on the same day in the constellation of Rohini. It is stated by 
the dying Bhishma himself that three-fourths of the month still remained 
unexpired. It follows from this that at the time of Bhishma’s death 
which took place immediately thereafter 7^ Tithis out of the total 
number of l/wij had already passed away. In other words Bhishma 
died just in the middle of Ashtami. Now it is also stated that at the 
time of the death of Bhishma, ’'the moon was in the constellation of 
Rohini; and according to the calculations of Brahmasri Varahur 
Sundaresvara Srauti^ the Rohini on that day should have ended at 
about 32 Ghatikas after sunrise. A perusal of the exact moment when 
the constellation of Jyestha commences on Kartika Amavasya of the 
coming year Kalayukti and of the precise moment when the constella- 
tion of Rohini ends on Magha Sukla Ashtami of the same year, which 
we have chosen as a typical year for purposes of comparison, will show 
at a rough glance that the constellation of Rohini could not have lasted 
for more than 32 Ghatikas on that particular Magha Sukla Ashtami, 
when the great Bhishma, of the Mahabharata cast off his body. By the 
time of the passing away of Bhishma, who died just at mid-day, as 15 
Ghatikas had expired, the Rohini Nakshattra lasted only for 1 7 Ghati- 
kas more after mid-day. Soon the moon was, more definitely speaking, 
in the 3rd quarter of Rohini at the time when Bhishma actually passed 
away to Heaven ; and even in this 3rd quarter which consists of 15 
Ghatikas on the whole, 13 Ghatikas had already passed away, so that 
there remained only 2 Ghatikas in the 3rd quarter of Rohini when 
Bhishma actually breathed his last. The third quarter of Rohini com- 
mences at 46^“40’ of the Ecliptic, and ends with 50?, So, at the exact 
moment of Bhishma's death, the moon must have been at 46°-40' plus 
13/15 ( 3^-207 or 46''40'//?^^ 2^-53-20" equal to 49o-33 -20". 


was sep 
been at 
9^-33 
winter 
Saptami 
day, the 
menceir 
death, 'v 
after tht 


Duimenced when 
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20" minus l°-30'-0'' or in 318o-3'-20 or in 
middle of the fourth Pada of Satabhisha. Now 
ed in 191? (as already shown) in the first part 
Itda in 247°-2B'. there is a difference of 
IS'-O" or 75°-35'-20" or 254120". We thus find 
ishma’s death, the date of the Winter Solsticd 
thrown back by 70'^-35'-20 or 254120 , on 


ithin which so much change in 
place ? If we take the rate of 
254120" will take a period Of 

or in round figures 50o6 years. 

In other words, 
: 5056-1917 A.D., or in the year 
commencement of the Kali Yuga | 
ar must have commenced on Tuesday corres-* 
of the month of Karlika on Amavasya in the 
i of the year corresponding to 3140 B.C.”* 


“ What then is the period of time w 
date of the Winter solstice may take 
cession at 50.26" of angle in a year, ' 

120 X or 5056 ^ years, 

the measure of time needed for the change, 
shma must have died in the year 
Q Tt C inst 37 years before the c 


ta War is mentioned in grants dated in the Gupta 
Buchanan mentions an inscription in the temple of 
at Banavasi in North Canara dated in 168th year of 
and two inscriptions at Eelgaum in IMysore dated in the 
thira himself.* The Tirthahalli plates of Mysore State 
g Janamejaya granted to the ascetics of the locality for 
God Sitarama some land constituting a property name 
fViA nincfi railed Vrkodara on the west of the 


' I. Age of Smtkam. 

2. Fleet, CII, 120, 124, 129, 134 » I 39 * 

3 , Journey through Mysore, Cdnetrct (Xnd MdldbCuV , III. 2 ^ 1 , 41 I* 

4 fi, XXX. 219-20. In Asiatic Researches AX) Ellis notices a c 0 pp 6 ^ 
plate 'grant of Janamejaya. , Gibbons and Airy calculate the date as 7 th Apnl 
1521 A.D. and Ellis wished to say that the Mahabharata was composed after mat 
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T inscriptions in Comhodia we have “ the fragment of an 

^ • f f the beo-innino- of the 7th century which informs us tha , 
‘“''"I » thL ta='°botl. Ve .pics con»d.r.d sao.d o» the 

Acs, add .hat records Ur.t Mo* So„as.™. 

»10. copies of th. Ramayarra, a. P«.»as and Ih. Bhar.ta 

conrplal. and had lh.» r.dl.d -"J *>■■ . p„„ie«...ar 

Latest about the beginning of the Christian • „ 
known as Bharata Padiar, wrote his classical work, the Tamil 

’"^^^The Aihole Inscription of Pulikesin 11 ,* has not yet been 
correctly^rea^^^^ (V. 67-71), it was originally publishedthus:- 

rfaRR^ I 

PrimmlekhanuW- (1. 68-72) reads the second line 

Grading that th. S.kal.hupa,lk51a h.r. m.nlion.d Is |ak. 

.ra co»d.nd.g In « RB, and no. an, c.h.r . . .» of B.C. 

,c T^ronounded by T. .S. Narayanasastru_the_mscrii _ 

Colebrooke m 1806 (see I. 177 ) an ^ ^ the Iballi inscnp- 

Ellis- correspondence, 1. 273 t TBRAS. IX. 315 - 

A^BaWsreviewofW Sansh-ites Der Com- 

W.e. wV'wrS-T the 

under the patronage of the ^ “ j jj_ g^g ^ Raghava Iyengar’s LeUures 

STZZrZrZ.19%,00 Epigraphy and the South Indian Literature. 

t FoV!— n.,seeT.S Narayan^^^^^^^^^^ 

pages 224-8. MacdonelllSL. P 8 ) dates « 

Dutt (Civ. HI. 219) m 637 y. 67 and Weber’s IL, 196. ForHiuen 

237; For ^aka 507 (-585 - • •) , . ’yrr ,00 See also Hemchandra Roy 

Ting’s account of Pulakesm II, see 

Choudhry’s Political History of h i / review of WebePs paper on 

Letters Calcutta University. VoL IX I 92 A_^ Mahabbarata see lA. 

^Vn: 3 rOn 1 h?e\a o 7 y^^^^^ ' 
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militate against the view that the Mahabharata war occurred some- 
where before the beginning of the Kaliyuga in 3102 B.C. 

In his commentary on the Byhajjataka {V’ll. 9), composed in ^akn 
S88 (=966 A.D.) Bhattotpala writes thus : 

$«n fr ^rss3;w-i'r I 

w: 5f^Rr( H 11 

(10+4) 11 

This verse may help to fix the date of S^akakala and of the 
astronomer Sphujidlivaja as posterior to it, but its meaning, particularly 
how the number is arrived at, is not ascertainable. 


SECTION IV 


The Epics Compared 

'' While the Ramayana generally represents one-sided and exclusive 
Brahmanism/’ says M. Williams, "UEe Mahabharata rejflects the multi- 
lateral character of Hinduism ; its monotheism and polytheism, its 
spirituality and materialism, its strictness and laxity, its priestcraft and 
anti“priestcraft, its hierarchical intertolerence and rationalistic philo- 
sophy, combined. Not that there was any intentional variety in the 
original design of the work but that almost every shade of opinion 
found expression in a compilation formed by a gradual accretion 
through a long period. In unison with its more secular, popular, and 
human character, the Mahabharata has, as a rule, less of mere mythi- 
cal allegoryj and more of historical probability in its narratives than 
the Ramayana. The reverse, however, sometimes holds good. For 
example, in Ramayana IV, xi, we have a simple division of the world 
into four quarters or regions, whereas in Mahabharata VI 236, &c., we 
have the fanciful division (afterwards adopted by the Puranas) into 
seven circular Dvipas or continents, viz,, 1. Jainbu-dvipa, or the Earth, 
2. Plaksha-dvipa, 3. Salmali- dvipa, 4. Kusa-dvipa, 5. Kraunca-dvipa, 
6. Saka-dvipa, 7. Pushkara-dvipa ; surrounded respectively by seven 
oceans in concentric belts, viz., 1, the sea of salt water (Lav ana), 2. of 
sugar-cane Juke 3. of wine (Sura), 4. of clarified butter 

(Sarpis), 5. of curdled ipilk ,,(I)Abhi), 6, of milk (Dugdha), 7. of fresh 
water (Jala),, the “ m6uhtuin::tMeni dr abode of the gods, being in the 
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centre of Jambu Dvipa, which again is divided into nine Varshas or 
countries separated by eight ranges of mountains, the Varsha called 
Bharata (India) lying south of the Himavat range. 

Notwithstanding these wild ideas and absurd figments, the Maha- 
bharata contains many more illustrations of real life and of domestic 
and social habits and manners than the sister Epic. Its diction, agciin, 
is more varied than that of the Ram ay ana. The bulk of the latter poem 
(notwithstanding interpolations and additions) being by one author, is 
written with uniform simplicity of style and metre (See p. 335, note 2) ; 
and the antiquity of the greater part is proved by the absence of any 
studied elaboration of diction. The Mahabharata, on the other hand, 
though generally simple and natural in its language, and free from the 
conceits and artificial constructions of later writers, comprehends a 
great diversity of composition, rising sometimes (especially when the 
India- vajra metre is employed) to the higher style and using complex 
grammatical forms and from the mixture of ancient legends^ occasional 
archaisms and Vedic formations/’^ 


L 



; In the Mahabharata (Vana-parvan 15872-* 16601) the Ramopakh- I 

yaua is told very nearly as in the Ramayana, but there is no mention of j 

Valmiki as its author, and no allusion to the existence of the great j 

sister Epic. Markandeya is made to recount the narrative to Yudhish'* . 

thira, after the recovery of Draupadi (who had been carried off by ] 

Jayadratha, as Sita was by Ravana), in order to show that there were 
other examples in ancient times of virtuous people suffering violence at 
the hand of wicked men. It is probable (and even Processor Weber j 

admits it to be possible) that the INIahabharata episode was epitomized f 

from the Ramayana, and altered here and there to give it an appearance 
of originality; There are, however, remarkable differences* The story | 

in the Mahabharata, although generally treating Rama as a great human ! 

hero only, begins with the circumstances which led to the incarnatioil \ 

of Vishnu, and gives a detailed account of what is first mentioned in | 

the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana the early history of Ravana and his j 

brother* The birth of Rama, his yopth, and his father’s wish to inaugit- 
arale him as heir-apparent are then briefly recounted. Dasaratha*s j 

sacrifice, Rama’s education, his winning of Sita and other contents of | 

the Bala-kanda are omitted. The events of the Ayodhya-kanda and much ! 

of the Aranya Kanda are narrated in about forty verses. A more i 

detailed narrative begins with the appearance before Ravana of the ; 

I* M. Williams’ Indian Wisdom^ 413*^20* 
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mutilated Surpanakiin, but many variations occur ; for instance, 
Kabandha is killed, I rat not restored to life, the story of Savari is 
omitted and there is no mention of the dream sent by Brahma to 
comfort Sita. 

‘'There are other references to, and brief epitomes of parts of the 
story of the Rainayana in the INIahabharata, e.g., in Vanaparvan 11177- 
11219 ; in Drona pfirvan 2224-2246 ; in Santiparvan 944-955 ; in Hari- 
vamsa 2324-2559, 8672-8674, 16232. I'hese and other differences 
have led Professor Weber to suggest the inquiry wKether the IMaha- 
bharata version may not be more primitive than that of the Ramayana, 
and possibly even^ the original version, out of which the other was 
developed. ‘ Or ought we,' he asks, ‘ to assume only that the IMaha* 
bharata contains the epitome of an earlier recension of our text of the 
Ramayana ; or should both texts, the Ramopakhayana and the Rama- 
yana, be regarded as resting alike upon a common groundwork, but 
each occupying an independent standpoint ?' 

Wbbbr has thus advanced theory that the composition of the 
Afahilhhara{a mint have preceded that of the Raimyana, So also 
R.C» Dutt : “ We must premise even as a picture of life the Ramayana 
is long posterior to the jMahabharatUi We miss in the Ramayana the 
fiery valour and the proud self-assertion of the Kshatriyas of the Mtiha- 
bharata and the subordination of the people to the priestly caste is 
more complete/^ 

The traditional belief of the orthodox Hindus in the priority of 
the Ramayana is apparently shaken by the acceptance of these the- 
ories. But there is ample external and internal evidence to falsify the 
modern theory and corroborate Indian traditionv 

There are clear references to the story of the Ramayana in the 
Mahabharata. Srngiberapura is considered a place of sanctity and 
pilgrimage because of Rama's visit to it, Not one of the heroes of the 
Mahabharata is named in the Ramayana whereas the story of Rama is 
very frequently referred to in the other. In the Vanaparvan where 
RSmopakhyana is related, some of the verses closely resemble the 
original, and Vyasa postulates that the story of Rama was too popular 
to need any detail.’* 

1. Indian Wisdom, 

2 . Vanaparvan, 2 ^ 5 - 292 , i 49 - 75 v The PurS^as contain numerous allusions 
to the RSm§.ya^a. The Agni Puraija has an epitome of the seven Books in seven 
Chapters. The Pa4ma and SkSln^a al^ jdevote several chapters to the same 
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Sucli direct references^ must amply prove the priority of the 
Rfimayana. But the negativists try to explain it away by the plea that 
these are later mterpolations. What do the orthodox Hindus gain by 
purposely interpolating unimportant references and arguing the feigned 
priority of the one epic to the other ? If the original of the Mahabharata 
did not contain any references to the Ramayana, they had no business 
in such interpolation. The Mahabharata loses not, nor does the 
Ramayana gain, a particle of belief or regcird by a consideration of 
chronological priority or posteriority ; for it is in the inherent nature of 
the Hindu mind to disregard all questions of history. If the Ramayana 
had really been composed later, how is this fact accounted 
the Mahabharata war, the most important incident as it is in the world^s 
history, fails to have the least reference to it in Valmiki’s work 
Valmiki^s ignorance of the Great War cannot be the answer. ^ Nor can 
the sanctity of Kuruksetra be less conspicuous than that of Syngibera- 
pura, so as to lose mention of it in a religious work a.v the 
The argument of interpolation has neither purpose nor probability. 


subject. The Vif^upura^ia has also a section [IV a) about Rama and in III. 3 
describes Valmiki as the Vyasa of the 24th Dvapara. The Brahmandapura^a 
has a Ramayai^a MShatmya and embodies the Adhyatma Ramayana. For full 
account of these references and later Jain and Buddhist modifications, see Int. to 
Uttararamacarita by S, K. Belvalkar, HOS^ No. 4* 

I . Hopkins ( The Great Epic of India 62) says ‘The individual allusions prove, 
therefore, nothing in regard to the general priority of Valmiki as the first epic 
poet. They prove that the Mahabharata was only not completed before Val- 
miki wrote, just as the mention of the Vayu Purana in the Mahabharata shows 
only that there was a Purana of that name not before the Bharata beginning but 
before its end. They show also no antipathy or wish to suppress Valid mi*s 
name influenced the Bharata poets, who therefore, had they simply retold or 
epitomised a poem recognised as Valmiki's would probably have mentioned his 

name in connection with the Rama Upakhyana’^ Apart from VIL 143. 

67, the Mahabharata knows the poet Valmiki only in the 12th and 13th books; 
whereas it knows everywhere the Rama tale, a poem called the Ramayana/ and 
a saint known not as a poet but as an ascetic called Valmiki. It gives the Rama- 
episode as it gives other ancient tales handed down from Antiquity without 
having been assigned to a specific author. The Rama Upakhayaiia stands to the 
Ramayana, somewhat as the Nala Upakhayana stands to the Naishatha, in that 
it is an early tale of unknown authorship which a poet made his own. Long 
before there is any allusion to Valmiki’s Ramayana, the base of the 
substance of the Bharata Katha is recognised in Hindu Literature ; 
latest additions to the great epic refers to V^almiki himself as a 
that is, who is already, famous, (VIII, 18 

Between these extreiUes lies the Ramayana.'^ 
the Epics, see App* A tb his book. 
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The Ramayaria represents its actors as often moving: beyond 
earthly sphere. The Mahabharata deals with men and not bears or 
monkeys. In the latter says Weber himself, “ human interest every- 
where predominates and a number of well-defined personages are 
introduced, to whom the possibility of historical existence cannot be 

denied ” No scholar can discern any improbability in gambling, 

loss t)f kingdom, exile and war. An advanced race of men can place 
no confidence in the story of a ten-headed monster. R^^yaSpnga is 
represented in the Rclmayaria as a sage ever in solitude and unseen by 
men or women. He was born of a hind and had a horn on his head. 
The earlier we peep into the world^s history, the world is more simple 
and credulous. The Ramayana must have been composed when India 
was yet in very early stages of theological evolution. 

In the Mahabharata Adiparvan a house of combustibles is erected 
by a Mlecha called Purocana at the bidding of Puryodhana. Again 
Vi<Jura, trying to reveal the conspiracy of the lac house to his friends 
the Pandavas, talks to them in a Mlecha tongue understood by 
the accompanying populus. The war-portion of the same 
epic names not less than half a dozen Mlecha Kings taking part in the 
war itself (^rona Parvaa, 26, 93, 119, 122). On the contrary the Ramayana 
makes no such references at all and the only few allusions to the 
Vavanas do not prove alien interference in politics. The signification 
of ' Yavana ' is not the same as that of ' Mlecha.' It is therefore safe 
to deduce that at the time of the Ramayaria foreign influence was not 
felt, at any rate not enough to give the foreigners a territorial dominion 
in the international policy of Indian States. 

The geographical account of Valmiki regarding Southern India 
denies the existence of any civilized kingdoms theret On the 
other hand the country south of the Vindhya range is the haunt of 
savage demons like Vira^ha and Kaban^ha. In the royal invitations 
at Pasaratha's Court no one King of Southern India has a summons, 
nor does Rama in his journey southwards make alliance with a civilized 
prince. On the other hand the Kings of Southern India have a 
prominent reception at the Raja^ya sacrifice of Yu^histhira. The 
geographical sketch of Bhara|a-varsa as given in the Bhisma-parva 
shows a very intimate acquaintance with the advanced states of the 
Dekhan. Hence since the days of the Ramayana the country appears 
from a political point of view to have made a decided advance. 

The test of archery at the marriage of Sita had better be compared 
with that at praupa<Ji-Swayamvara. The Hatter indicates an obvious 
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^ advance ia the dexterity of the test Likewise is ■ the improvement in 

t the art of war. Rama’^s army knows not of varied dispositions, whereas 

in the Bharata war the plan of Vyuhm or arrays has already been 
devised, by means of which a small force can withstand a powerful one. 

; The ordered supervision of the commandants, the regular signals of 

? colored standards, the applausive roars of victorious combatants— all 

these never miss a detailed delineation in the battles of the Great War. 

' I'he complexity in the development of martial tactics shows a sign of a 

^ later age. 

The encyclopoediac variety of the contents of the Mahabharata 
together with its vastness of knowledge in every line of science or art 
shows a rapid progress from the age of VTilmiki. Vyasa notes law and 
science reduced to a system, whereas no idea of codification is 
discernible in the Ram ay ana. 

The character of Sita is advantageously compared with that of 
Draupadi. Sita is simpler and more cowardly. She exhorts the 
reluctant Rama to permit her company to the woods. Draupadi 
musters her strength to argue the justice of Yudhisthira's authority 
to pawn his wife when, once he has enslaved himself. Sita belongs to 
an age of ignorance and timidity ; Draupadi of wisdom and courage, 
praupadi's religious convictions are looser than the god-fearing instincts 
of the daughter of Janaka. 

The rigour of patriarchal ties and institutions is palpably visible 
in the history of Rama. The disintegration of the presbyterian respect 
enjoined by Hindu canons of conduct has set in by the time of the 
Mahabharata. Rtoa is a model son, innocently submissive to paternal 
mandate ; Bharata, the paragon of a brother ; Sugriva, the standard of 
a friend. A sense of sincere duty animates Valmiki’s characters and 
the pivot of Ramans victory is the truthfulness of his adherents. The 
reverse is the age of the Mahabharata. Bhima is ready to revolt against 
Yudhisthira, if only he should consent to a conciliation. . He is 
impatient to throw off the Kaurava princes, despite thto promise of 
self-slavery on a failure at dice. Salya readily takes the side of the 
Kurus, Business and self-seeking overrides the feeling of truthful 
responsibility. For victory’s sake every cripie is readily committed — 
from false evidence and forgery to robbery and murder. Duryo^ana’s 
attempt to poison his own kinsmen or Yudhisthira’s abetment at Drona’s 
murder are sufficient instances. This state of corruption and degeneracy 
clearly points to a later sceptic state of society.’ ' 
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Ravana carries off SIta by force and she would not allow her to 
be touched- by Planuman, when he proposes to take her on his back to 
Rama's abode. Even after victory she has to pass through an ordeal 
of fire for admission to the queenship. Similarly in the Kamyaka 
forest. Jayadratha abducts Draupadi by force and is easily received 
again without any test of good conduct by her husbands. Apparently 
Rama's contemporaries had a stricter notion of morality and wifely 
duty and stronger was the faith in the interposition of Providence. The 
relaxation in such religious and ethical beliefs proves an advance in 
the age of the Mahabharata. 

It has been said, "'The -heroes of the Ram ay ana are somewhat 
tame and common place personages, very respectful to priests, very 
anxious to conform to the rules of decorum and etiquette---- " This 
is a negativist's argument But that very tameness of heroes and priestly 
domination is a sign of antiquity, for w'hen people learn to reason and 
argue, priests can no longer claim predominance. 

Regarding the compartive merits of the two great epics, says 
Aurobindo Chose, ^ “ Valmiki's mind seems nowhere to be familiarised 
with the stern intellectual gospel of Niskama Dharma, that morality 
of disinterested passionless activity, promulgated by Krishna of 
Dwaraka and formulated by the Krishna of the Island, which is one 
great keynote of the Mahabharata. Had he known it, I doubt whether 
the strong leaven of sentimentalism and feminity in his nature would not 
have rejected it; such temperaments, when they admire strength, admire 
it manifested and forceful rather than self-contained. Valmiki's 
characters act from emotional or imaginative enthusiasm, not from 
intellectual conviction ; an enthusiasm of immorality tyrannises over 
Ravana. Like all manly moral temperaments, he instinctively insisted 
on an old established code of morals being universally observed as the 
only basis of ethical scability, avoided casuistic developments and 
distasted innovators in metaphysical thought as by their persistent and 
searching questions dangerous to the established bases of morality, 
especially to its wholesome ordinariness and everydayness. Valmiki, 
therefore, the father of our secular poetry, stands for that early and 
finely moral civilisation which was the true heroic nge of the Hindu 
spirit. Vyasa, following Valmiki, stood still farther on into the era of 
aristocratic turbulence and disorder. If there is any kernel of truth in 
the lege-nds about him, he must have contributed powerfully to the 

I, 0/ & C^., |i$a(|ras, , r , 
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establishment of those imperial forms of government and society which 
Valmild had idealised. It is that he celebrated and approved the 
policy of a great aristocratic statesman who aimed at the subjection 
of his order to the rule of a central imperial power which should typify 
its best tendencies and control or expel its worst But while Valmiki 
was a soul out of harmony with its surroundings and looking back to 
an ideal past, Vyasa was a man of his time profoundly in sympathy with 
it, full of its tendencies, hopeful of its results and looking forward to an 
ideal future. The one was a conservative imperialist advocating return 
to a better but dead model, the other a liberal imperialist looking- 
forward to a better but unborn model. Vyasa accordingly does not 
revolt from the aristocratic code of morality; it harmonises with his 
own proud and strong spirit, he accepts it as a basis for conduct, but 
purified and transfigured by the illuminating idea of the Niskama 
Dharma. But above all intellectuality is his grand note ; he is 
profoundly interested in ideas, in metaphysics in ethical problems ; he 
subjects morality to casuistic tests from which the more delicate moral 
tone of ValmlkPs spirit shrank; he boldly erects above ordinary ethics 
a higher principle of conduct having its springs in intellect and strong 
character; he treats government and society from the standpoint of a 
practical and discerning statesmanlike mind, idealising solely for the 
sake of standard. He touches in fact all subjects, and whatever he 
touches, he makes fruitful and interesting by originality, penetration 
and a sane and bold vision. In all this he is the son of the civilisation 
he has mirrored to us, a civilisation in which both morality and 
material developments are powerfully intelleciualised. Nothing is 
more remarkable in all the characters of the Mahabharata than this 
puissant intellectualism ; every action of them seems to be impelled by 
an immense driving force of mind solidifying in character and therefore 
conceived and outlined as in stone. This orgiastic force of the 
intellect is at least as noticeable as the impulse of moral or immoral 
enthusiasm behind each great action of the Ramayana. Throughout 
the poem the victorious and manifold mental activity of the' age, Ts 
prominent and gives its character to its civilisation. There is far more 
of thought in action thg:n in the Ramayana, far less of thought in 
repose ; the one pictures a time of gigantic ferment and disturbance ; 
the other, as far as humanity is concernec(, an age of equipoise, order 
and tranquillity/^ ^ r .. , 'jivr 
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PURANAS 


Puranas 


The Puranas constitute an important deparlmeni of Sanskrit 
literature in their connection with the later phases of Brahmanism, as 
exhibited in the doctrines of emanation, incarnation, and iri]de mani- 
festation (Trimurti) and are, in real fact, the proper Veda of popular 
Hinduism, having been designed to convey the exoteric doctrines of the 
Veda to the lower castes and to women. On this account, indeed, 
they are sometimes called a fifth Veda. Their name Pcraxa signifies 
' old traditional story, ' and the eighteen ancient narratives to which 
the name is applied are said to have been compiled by the ancient 
sage Vyasa {also called Krhhna-dva2pava7ia and Bada^divana), the 


the Vedanta philosophy. They are composed chiefly in the simple 
Sloka metre (with occasional passages in prose), and are, like the 
^lahabharata, very encyclopaedical in their range of subjects. 1'hey 
must not, however, he confounded with the Itihasas, which are properly 
the histories of heroic men, not Gods, though these men were 
afterwards deified, 'i'he Puranas are j)roperIy the history of the gods 
themselves, interwoven with every variety of legendary tradition on 
other subjects. Viewing them as a whole, the theology they teach is 
anything but simple, consistent, or uniform. While nominally 
tritheistic — to suit the three developments of Hinduism, the religion 
of the Puranas is practically polytheistic and yet essentially pan- 
theistic. Underlying their whole teaching may be discerned the 
one grand doctrine which is generally found at the root of Hindu 
Iheology, whether Vedic or Puranic — pure uncompromising pan- 
theism. But interwoven with the radically pantheistic and Vedantic 
texture of these compositions, tinged as it is with other philosophical 
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of leading diaiogiies (connecting numerous subordinate dialogues), 
in some of which, a well-known and supposed divinely inspired sage, 
like Parasara, is the principle speaker, and answers the inquiries put to 
him by his disciples ; while in others, Loma-harshana (or Roma- 
harshana), the pupil of Yyasa, is the narrator being called Suta, that 
is, 'Bard' or ' Plncomiast, ' as one of an order of men to whom the 
reciting of the Itihasas and Puranas were especially interested." This 
passage taken from the Indian Wisdom of M. Wiltja:ms may be taken to 
be a fair description of the Pur%as. 


The origin of the eighteen Puranas is thus stated in the Visnu 
Piirana^ : Accomplished in the purport of the Puranas, Vyasa compiled 
a Puranik Samhita, consisting of historical and legendary traditions, 
prayers and hymns and sacred chronology. Pie had a distinguished 
desciple Suta, also termed Romaharsana, to him the great Muni 
communicated the Puranas. Suta had six scholars, SumcUi, Agnivarcas, 
IMai^reya Samsapayana, Akrtavra'^a and Savarni. The three last 
composed three fundamental vSamhitas and Romaharsana himself 


I. Visgu Purai^ia, IlL Vi and Wilson's Translation, IIP 63-66, See 
L 84. ^nd Burnoufs Bhagavata purana, preface. For similar accountsi 

i. The Atharva Veda (15-16) says, Mtihasa, PurSija, Gatha, and others 8 tcT 

ii. Satapatha Brahmana (XIV vi-iO-6} sa37s: The Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
Sama-Veda, Atharva- Veda, Itihasa, PurS^ia, Upanishads, Sutras, sioka^, 
their explanations Ike. 

iii» 'faittiriya Ara^iyaka (ii-p) says, 

iv. Chandogya Upanishad (Vii) He said, ' O Exalted one, I am 

acquainted with the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, and the fourth, 
Atharva-Veda, and the fifth, Itihasa (history) and purana.* 

V. Manu Samhita (III. 232) says, *Tn Sradh ceremonies, the Sastras called 
the Vedas, the Samhitas, the stories, the histories, the puranas and the 
Khilas should be recited to others." 

The Bhagavata (X. iii, 496) sayS, Arimi, Kafyapa, Savarni, Ak^iavang^aj 
Samsapayana, and Harita are the six Pauranikas (learned iri the puraj^as)! 
They learnt the purana from my father who was the pupil of Vyasa. ^ After 
studying the original (Purana) Samhita, they each wrote a separate (Purana) 
Samhita etc. 

Sridharaswamin (in commenting on sloka Xll-vii, 6) says, '*At first Vyasa 
wrote six Samhitas and taught them to my father, Romaharsana. From him 
Aruni and others learnt each one Samhita. f am their pupil; from me Rurba 
has learnt them." <4. 

AgnipurSna say 5 , " The Sttta Lomahar§ana received the purana from Vytsa, 
Sumati, Agnivarca, Maitreya, Samsapayana, Krtavrata,; and Savarni became his 
pupils, Samsapayana and others wrote the puraya-S^Wfas* 


The Veda, Itihasa, Purana, Gatha 
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compiled a fourth, called Romaharsanika ; the substance of which four 
Samhitas is collected into this (Visnu Puraiia). The first of all the 
Pura^as is entitled the Brahma. Those who are acquainted with the 
Puranas enumerate eighteen. It will thus appear that an original 
Sainhita of Vyasa was expanded by his desciples into eighteen separate 
works at his direction. In Visnu Puraria^ (VI, iii, 16 ) it is said Vyasa, 
learned in the Vedas, wrote a pur%a samhita with Akhjana, Upakh- 
yana, Ga|ha, and Kalpasud^hi. The commentator explains these four 
subjects: — What is seen with one^s own eyes is called Akhyana by the 
learned men ; what is heard from different persons is called Upakh- 
yana ; songs about the ancestors are called Gatha ; and the treatment 
of the ^ra(J(Jha ceremony is called Kalpa&ddhi.'' Amarasimha gives 
the word Pancalaksana, characterized by five topics, as a synonym of 
Parana. These topics are (i) the creation of universe (Sarga) ; (ii) Its 
destruction and Recreation (Prati-Sarga) ; (iii) the genealogy of gods 
and patriarchs (Vamfe); (iv) the reigns and periods of the Manus 
(Manvantara) and (v) the history of the solar and lunar race of kings 
(Vam^anucarita). 

"the fact that very few Puranas now extant answer to tke title 
Pancalak§ai?a, says M. Williams, ** and that abstract given in the Mat^ya- 
purana of the contents of all the others does not always agree with the 
extant works, either in the subjects described or number of verses 
enumerated, proves that like the Ramayana and Mahabharata, they 
y;erd preceded by more ancient works.^ In ail probability there were 
Mula Ramayana and Mula Mahabharata.’*® 

Tke Puranas aim at exalting one of the three members of the 
Brahma, Vi§nu> or &va ; those which relate to Brahma 
being sdmetinLes called Rfijasa Puranas (from his own peculiar Guna 
Rajas) ; those which exalt Visnu being designated Sattvik (from his 
Gtina Sa^tva); and those which ^prefer Siva being styled "Tamasa (from 
his Guna Tamas). . ^ 

I. For instance, Matsya purana gives the following description of 
Brahma ; Vaivlr^a Purina: — The Purana, which is recited before Narada by 
Sivarp^i, and which contains the glory of .Kysna, the accounts ofRadhantark 
Kalpa, and the story of Brahma in eighteen thousand Slokas is called Brahma 
Yaivarta.’ But the present Brahma-Vaivarta Purana does not mention its 
recitation by, S'Svarai before Ntra^a and does hot contain the stories of Brahma 
VarSbh ahcbRa^harttara | yi. -f “ -r/yi-ir: / . : , ■ ; 
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The Puranas have been mus ciassinea . 

A. Riijasa, or those which relate to Brahma, are 

1. Brahma, 2. Brahmanda, 3. Brahma-Vaivarta, 4. Markandeya, 
5. Bhavisya, 6. Vamana. 

B. SaUvlka, or those which exalt Visnn, are 

, NaradJya, 4. Garuda, o. Padma, 
re usually called Vaisnava Puranas. 

lorify ^iva, are 

3. Skanda, 4. Agni, 5. Ma|sya, 6. Kur^ 
^aiva Puranasv 

londary Pu ra n as, * sub- 
1 . Sanatkumara ; 
•m-ni^radiya ; 4. Siva ; 
AuSanasa; 9. Varana ; 
Nancji; 13. Saura ; 14, Parasara ; 

Bhagava^a (thought to be a mis- 
Anbther list given by Professor 
i. Sanatkumara; 2. Narasimha; 
'vasasa; 6, Bhavisya; 7. Kapila; 
landa ; 11* R aruna ; 1 2. K alika i 
ra ; 16. Partiara; 17. Bhagavata; 


1, Yi§nn, 2. Bhagavata, 3. 

6. Varaha. These six ai 

C. Ttmasa, or those which g- 

1. ^iva, 2. Linga, 

These six are usually styled 

There are eigteen UpA“-Puranas or sec 
ordinate to the eighteeii MAHA or priilcipal Puranas 

2. Narasimha or Nfsiihha ; 3. Nara(Jiyn or Bph. 

5. Durvasasa: 6. Kapila; 7. Manava; 8, 

10. Kalika; 11. Samba; 12. 

15. Adi|ya; 16. Mahesvara; 17 
reading for Bhargava) ; 18. Vasigtba, 

H. PI. Wilson varies a little thus 

3. Nara^a; 4. Siva-Dharma; 5. DB 
8. Manava ; 9, Au^anasa; 10. Brahi 
13. MaheSvara; 14. Samba; 15. Sar 
18. Kurma. 

It is a matter of controversy whe 
the Sri Bhagavata or the I?evi B1 
Saiva composition. By the advocates of I.)evi 13 
that Sri Bhagavata was composed by Bopa<^.eva, sc 
the Court of Hema^ri, Raja of pevagiri (1260- 
names of the eighteen Purapas there are a few 
omits the Agni and substitutes Vayu, Agni omits k, 
Varaha omits Garuda and Brahmanda and has V 
instead. Markandeya. Visnu and Bhagavata oi 
Hl-e A^ni srives up Siva. Mulastamba Parana gives 
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Visvakarma, the divine architect, his hii 
class cind of their customs, rites and cerei 

Prof. Wilson assigns the composition of these work- 
later than the 6th century A.D. ** They offer 
peculiarities of a more modern description, 
ance which they assign to individual divinities, 
port of the rites addressed to them and 
illustrative of the 


descendants; tfe:;artisail'' 
s' 'in. 23 ; Adhyayas.^' 

3s;::tQ,,a,'peri6dr 

he sciys characteristic 
in the 'Paramount ■.import-'' 

in the variety'.and .pur-' 
in the invention of new legends 

power and graciousness of those divinities and of the 
efficacy of implicit devotion to them.” The Profe.ssor further discovers 
allusions to circumstances, which make the assignment of a comijara- 
tively recent date indisputable. As a culminating remark, he adds 

“they were pious frauds for temporary purposes.”® 

1 he deductions which occa.sioned the learned .scholar’s remarks 
are based on internal evidence, the authority of which modern research 
questions on all sides. Sectarianism consi.sts in the exclusive and not 
merely preferential worship of any divinity. The Puranas as a whole 
do not prohibit the worship of any god, but the sectarians,. 


ly of the PurS^as, see introduction. 

>ee Introduction to Wilson’s Translation of 
Ms life and teachings; R. C. Dutt, Civ. II. v 
5-58. ?^tzittx,ThePuraf,icTextof the Dyna- 
I bastn, the Age af Sankara (Ind. Rev. X. 585) ■ 

Philosophy of the Puranas; K. Narayana- 
■ of modern science, (Adyar, Madras). {This 
much, of the mythology of the Purajpas is 
reted). Paraman and Bharati’s Sri Krishna, 
933J1; Ch. Gopinatham's, Sri Krishna Para- 

■ V ps '‘twnv,' -twiA'', „ , 
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little or no consequence, when it is admitted that there is abundant 
positive and circumstantial evidence of the prevalence of the doctrines 
which they teach, the currency of the legends which they narrate and 
the integrity of the institutions which they describe, at least three 
centuries before the Christian era. They cannot, therefore, be pious 
frauds in subservience to sectarian imposture. What more conclusive 
evidence of their antiquity can be required than their containing a 
correct description of the doctrines and institutions of the Hindu 
religion, which were prevalent in India centuries before the Chis- 
tianera? For it is more probable that the present Puranas are the 
same works as were then extant, than that eighteen persons should 
have each conceived 1300 years afterwards the design of writing a 
Purihya and should have been able to compile or compose so accurately 
18 different works which correspond so exactly in most of their minute 
particulars. Within the short compass of this work, it is not possible to 
discuss the Professor's views in greater detail. Suffice it to say, that 
Vans Kennedy has, in his letters, which are printed as appendix to the 
Vth volume of Wilson's Trcinslation of the Vishnu Purana, demonstrated 
that Wilson's remarks are completely erroneous and ^ his reasoning is 
altogether ineffectual to prove that the Puranas are modern compi- 
lations, The reader, if he has any real interest in ancient Indian 
Literature, is referred to the masterly criticism of Vans Kennedy and 
he will immensely benefit by its study. 


'Phere is a Pui^ana Sarvasva, anonymous, giving a brief sketch 
of all the Puramis in the library of the Calcutta wSanskrit College.^ The 
same library also contains a Purana Suchi being a list of the contents 
of all Upapuranas and the Mahabharata.® Bhuvana Kosa is a collection 
of passages from the Puranas bearing on the geography of the world.® 
So is Bhugolanirnaya by Ramakrishna Yajvani.^ 
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SECTION VI 


Taatras/ 


Tantras represent a later phase of the Purapic religion. Tantrika 
doctrines are inculcated in the Purapas. As distinct books they are of 
later age but never of an age later than the Christian era. Sakfi is 
the active energising will of a god, ijersoniiied as his wife. The 
tantras are numerous and to Saktas, or worshippers of gakti they take 
the place of the Purarias. They eml)race much that is said in the 
Puranas and contain formulas of magic and witchcraft and charms 
for averting and producing evils. Among Tantras, are Rudra Yamala, 
Kalika, Mahanirv%a, Kiilarnava etc. 


1. On Tantras, see M. WILLIAMS, Indian Wisdom, 501-5 and Works of 
WOODROFFE ; R. a DUXT, Ctt;, II. 212. 

2, Vide the Kavindracharya’s list published in Gaekwad Sanskrit series » 
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CHAPTER H 





Kavya 

1. The term Kavya literally and in its widest sense connotes all 
that is the work of a poet. In that sense Kavya is the subject of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature. The science of poetics, embracing in it dramaturgy, 
music and dancing, is a concomitant of Kavya or Poetry. In the words 
of Mammal a, Kavya is thus described : 

Kavya is that which touches the inmost cords of the human mind 
and diffuses itself into the crevices of the heart, working up a lasting 
sense of delight. It is an expression in the beautiful form and melodious 
language of the best thoughts and noblest emotions, which is the 
s]>eclacle of life, awakening the finest souls/' 

Kavya is Iravya or d'fha, literally audible or visible ; these are 
respectively Poems or Plays. In its narrower sense the term Kavya is 
used as an equivalent to poem (prose or verse) and the term Rupaka 
denotes a play. The different kinds of Rupakas and their characterise 
tics will be described in a later chapter. 

Sravya Kavya is of two kinds, verse or prose. Thus says Visva- 
mitha : rt^f I 

Rhetoricians distinguish between the body and embellishments of 
poetry. The theories of poetical embellishment will be noticed in the 
Chapter on Poetics. Dandin in his Kavyadarfe says, The ‘ body ' 
consists of a series of words calculated to aptly convey a desired 
meaning. This (body) is adequately divided into just three sorts 
metrical, prose, and mixed. The metrical consists of four feet, and this 
again falls into two classes Vrtta and Jati.'' These are described in 
the Chapter on Metrics. Gadya or prose romance is treated in a later 
chapter, 

2. Poetry in verse follows ^generally the manner of Ramayana. 
Some call Kavyas, artiiical epics. They are either long or short, called 
respectively IMahakavyas and Laghukavyas or IChanda Kavyas. Raghu- 
varasa and Naisadha are instances of the former and Meghaduta and 
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Biksatanaof the latter. Viivanatha in his Sahityadarpana (VI. 315-325) 
describes the characteristics of a Mahakavya thus : — 

ITfT^Nr cit# !RT^: 1^: I 
^ sfr^i^rcrgirri^T: 11 
gqr: forai ^rsR m \ 

?:ia' ii 

siwrr^ T9T: m l 

f?r?FW 11 

5iKr ^ 11 

??cri =? gorfiifw 1 
q%R¥r%SR|Tr|: 11 
?!T^R5>TT 3fgTi%f:T f? I 

R^nWT; airf^ ?r^i Y:m II 

ici-Tif% iTrr%'%r ^4Rr: 5#i | 

II 

irR^swp^fl?i5^gR?rniTfr; | 

=? II 

^#Tf ¥fr%-4 ?fr#rrfF 3}?ft ?f 11 


qr fimr Jir^i^crfR 


JiTOM ia#ii^^«r^f ?rikR 5 11 

Dandin in his Kavyadarsa (1. 14-19) says ; 

trfR^qi^^fcT dw sipTifii; | 

II 

=^RRRr’T^<i; 


KivYA ' 

^-T5?rf|: i;Frf%%: il 

[cjvfo^rr— i. ^v- n. 

Coiiipusilion-m-Cantos is a long poem (Mahakavya) and its 
definilion is being given [now]. Its opening is a benediction, a 
situation, or a naming of the principal theme ; it springs from a 
historical incident or is otherwise based upon some fact ; it turns 
upon the fruition of the fourfold ends and its hero is clever and noble ; 
by description of cities, oceans^ mountains, seasons, and rising of the 
moon or the sun through sporiings in gcirden or water, and festivities 
of drinking and love ; through sentiments of love in separation and 
through marriages, by description of the birth and rise of pirinces, and 
likewise through state-counsel, embassy, advance, battle, and the hero’s 
triumph ; embellished ; not too condensed, and pervaded all through 
v>dth poetic sentiments and emotions with cantos none too lengthy 
and having agreeable metres and well-formed joints, and in each case 
With an ending in a different metre, furnished ; such a poem possessing 
good figures-of-speech wins the people’s heart and endures longer 
than (even) a Kalpa.”^ 

Shortly stated, a IMaha-lCavya is a writing of considerable length, 
varying description and elaborate construction, embracing a narrative, 
theological or historical and is divided into Sargas or Cantos for 
convenience of narration. A poem that falls short of the several 
particulars that are required to make up a IMaha-Kavya is called a 
Laghii-Kavya or a jMinor Poem. Among these Minor Poems many are 
lyrical or didactic and these are treated in a later chapter. In the 
. following* chapters, the history of poetry is traced by a chronological 
mention of writers of Kavya and RQpaka. Poems by women, biographi-* 
Cell poems and anthologies have been treated in separate chapters* 


i -. ABii l f'TtJT' , ' .i a. ,i, in ; I 

I. As translated by S. K, BelWalkar* 
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CHAPTER 111 

Maha-Kavya 

3. Raiiiayana, the Adi-kavya, is the first poem. It is a ^^lahakavya 
answering in every detail to the description given by rhetoricians. 
The Mahakavyas are modelled upon Rainayana, but the interval between 
the composition ofRamayana and the earliest availal)ie poem is so great 
that it is not possible to explain the void or paucity of such works for 
long centuries even by imagination. When we find that poetry was 
practised and appreciated in all ages in India as an art, the loss of 
those works which must have been many is indeed deplorable. In his 
Kavyamtoamsa Rajasekhara mentions ancient sages who have written 
works on poetry and poetics ; but beyond the mention of names and 
stray quotations these works are not now available. 

I i^rsf^ RPa WR: I fij 

Jfsrrg ffcpprmf JirffTf: i fitsgr- 

iFWIRCtl^, 3Tr55iTi%# 

T%W NRfR:, PM:, W'qF^IWP:, Wrst:, 

smls'Sfggtif:, 1%:, Rffg- 

frp5;%-^:, ^TOrwP'T' g'frq'RrfgspgqiF?];:, 

1 (Kavyamlm^sa, I. 1.). 

Yaska speaks of Upama or Simile and its varieties and he quotes 
(llli 13) Gargya^s definition of Upama. Panini came after Yaska and 
he wrote his aphorisms which are the grammar of Classical Sanskriti 
Rauini, as we shall see, was himself a great poet and many of his 
Verses, probably from his poem Jih7nbcwafx^haranam.^ delight us i)y 
their merit* Vararuci or Ka|yayana came after him and is said to have 
Written a poem tCanthabharanam. Patanjali is more pnjfuse in his 
references to plays, romances and poems. These grammarians who 
had before them a current literature of Sanskrit poetry long preceded 
the Christian era. In the chapter on Rupaka or drama, we shall see 
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that far earlier than the beginning of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
Literature on drama and poems was perfect and abundant. 

4 Fanini was the son of Daksi,^ and lived at Salatura.^ Accord- 
ing to Kathasarits%ara,® Panini, Vyadi, Katyayana and Indradatta 
studied together under Upadhyaya Upavarsa and being dull, he practised 
penance and received from God Siva the pratyMara surras. According 
to I/ancatantra, he was killed by a lion.^ Paninf s age is very uncertain 
and scholars have varied from thousands of years before the Christian 
era to 350 B.C.® 

‘‘Quite on a line with the statement about the 400 years is another 
traditional statement, reported by^ Hiuen Tsang *iii his story about 
Pfinini under his account of Salatura® which has been held’' 
to place 500 years after the death of Buddha, not simply an alleged 
contemporary of Kanishka himself. We are told that, 500 yeeirs after 
the death of Buddha, a great Arhat from Kashmir arrived at Salatura, 
and saw a Brahman teacher chastising a young pupil* Pie explained 
to the teacher that the boy was Paiiini, reborn* And he told to the 

1, Pajanjali’s Mahabhci»yaf I. 75, calls him Baksiputra, and so too a verse 
in praise of Bhavabhuti in Saduktikaniamrta quoted infra, 

2. Pie is called Salaturiya, (see Ganaratnamahodadhi, 8r-2 and Bhamaha- 
iankara, Ch. VI). Balatura is identified by Cunningham with the present Lahaur 
in the Yusufzai Valley near Attock in N.W. Fr* Province. 

3* Taranga IV. 

4. f^r qTr%^:— Tantra, II, 8 i=- 33 . 

5. Satyavrata Samasrami in his introduction to Yaska’s Niriikta says 
that Paijlni lived in 2400 B.C. Goldstiicker (Panini, his place in Sanskrit Literature 
f 243) and Belvalkar [Systems of Sanskrit grammar), give 700 B.C. Bhandarkar 
and Pischel [ZDMG, XXXI^t. 95) place him earlier than 500 B.C. Max Muller 
(ASL) makes PaBini, contemporary of Katyayana and gives the date 350 B.C. 
Macdonell (SL 431) gives 350 B.C. Dahlraan gives 3rd century B.C. Peterson 
{Rep. (1882-3), 39] fixed the beginning of the Christian era. B. Liebich, (Panini, 
Leipzig, 1891) says in all probability he came after Buddha and before the 
Christian era and that he was nearer the earlier than the later limit (see Review 
by Grierson, I A, XXH, 222). Jayaswal [Dates of Panini and Katyayana, 1 A,XLV 11 . 
112, 138,] says Pacini lived before Chandragupta and places him 75 B.C, and 
Katyayana below 248 to 200 B.C. For his references to Afghan geography, see 
lA, I. 21, for his technical terms, M, VI. 107; and for his reference to Buddhist 
Sramanas, lA, L. 82. For a long account of Pacini’s school see Belvalkar’s 
Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, I2ff, 

6. Julien, Memoires, I* I 27 ff; Beal, Records, 1, itSf. ; Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, I. 222. 

7. e.g., to quote what is probably the latest instance, by Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, l, 222, 



teacher the story of 500 bats, which, in a subsequent birth had as the 
result of their merit become the 500 wise men whom in these latter 
times (Julien), ‘'lately’^ (Beal), in recent times'^ (Watters), king 
Kanishka and the reverend Parsva had convoked in the Council/’ 
held in Kashmir, at which there was drawm up the Vibhasha-Sastra. 
The great Arhat asserted that he himself had been one of the 500 
bats. And, having narrated all this, he proved his divine power by 
instantly dis£ippearing. Having been one of the 500 bats, this 
great Arhat was necessarily also one of the 500 meml^ers of the 
‘‘Council” of Kanishka. And the story certainly places the great 
Arhat, at the time when he was telling it, in the 500lh year after the 
death of Buddha. Bui the plain indication that he was a somewhat 
miraculous being entilles us to at any rale credit him with a, certain 
amount (jf longevity, even to the occasional Buddhist extent of 120 
years.”^ 

S. Tradition identifies Banini, the grammarian, with Panini, the poet 
and author of the poem Jambavatljayam. In the Sadukti"Karnam|*ta, 
^rldharadasa refers to the poet as Dfiksiputra,® and Rajasekhara is 
more explicit.® Anfrecht refers to this verse and says “we may ILsten 
to what the sage, bent double over grammar and who had foresworn 
all worldly joys has to say and sing/ '^ Ksemendra in his Suvr^ta^ilaka 
says that Panini excelled in Upajalu metre. Namisacjhu in his 
commentary on Riidrata’s Kavyalahkara (IL 8) quotes a line from 
“ Panini’s Mahakavya Patalavijaya.” I'his poem jrimbavatij'dyam or 
Patalavijayam is said to be still extant in a corner of IMaiabar and my 
inquiries show^ that the manuscript may soon be recovered. Jambavati 
Was the daughter of Jambavan, Rksaraja of Patala. KySna conquered 
him, got the S}7miantakamani and won the hcind of Jambavati. The 
story of JambavatPs marriage wdth Krsna is described in the Maha- 

1. Fleet’s Traditional date of Kanishka, [fRAS (I 906 )* 979ff]* 

2. ^ ff 

ITicr 

II 

i- ^ ^ I 
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bliarata, Biiagavata and Visnu Piirana*^ The same story is described 
in a poem called Jambavati-Parinayam by Ehamranatha,^ and in a 
drama (Jambavatikalyana) by Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar.® 

Of the vei'ses quoted in the anthologies as Panini^s, there are 
many and they are of exquisite beauty.^ In Krsnalilasuka's commen- 
tary on Bhoja's grammatical treatise, Sarasvati-Kanthabhara^a, Prim's 
verses are quoted freely as illustrations.® It looks therefore as if 
Panini, who composed his aphorisms for classical Sanskrit, illustx*ated his 
aphorisms by a poem of his own composition. Rayamukuta in his 
commentary on Amarakofe quotes fragments from PaniiiPs poems. 

1. Mah* Sabha, 57; Bhag. X. 56; IV. 13. For Jambavati's agnipravesa, 
see Mah. Mausala, VII. 74 ; 

2. He composed his poem at the instance of King Ankusa of Rana family. 
The poem in manuscript is available (DC, XX. 7732) where extracts are 
given, and breaks off in the 5th canto. 

3. See Chapter on SANSKRIT Drama post, 

4. For verses of Papini, see Aufrecht, ZDMG, XIV. 581 ; XXVII, 46 
XXXVI. 365; (where verses are translated into English); Pischell, ZDMG, 
XXXIX. 95 ; Peterson, (1891), 3 ; Rep, IV, Ixxvi; to 54 ; Bhan- 
darkar, Rep, (1883-4), xvii, xxxii, 62. 479 ; Thomas (Int, to Kav, 51) gives a 
complete list of the verses in the anthologies. Bhandarkar (JBBAS, XVL 344) 
does not accept the identity. 

5. As instances of Panini’s imagery and expression we have ; — 

’T^cT ^srrffSr I 

^'rf^ II 

w«rr I 

w wm r%'inait cf^r 

5^sfq ^ II 

m qf^trrqr I 

f f| ^PTf rat#!fr II 

3RW I 
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6. Vararuci also called Katyayana was the son of Somadatta 
of Sankrti gotra. He was born at Kausambi on the Jumna. He 
studied along with Panini and Vyadi under Upavarsa in. Pataliputra 
and married his daughter Upakosa.^ He composed the VTirtika on 
Panini and the slokas called Bhrajas. Fata nj alt in his yiahabhashva 
( 1 . 23) mentions a poem by him (IV. iii.) According to the Avanti» 
Sundarl-Kathasara (IV. 17) Vararuci was born in the reign of King 
Mahapadma, son of King Mahanandi, who ruled at YiSflla. Accord- 
ing to the Puranas, King Mahanandi son of Xandivardhana, ruled 
for 43 years from 1678 to 1635 B.C. Mahapadma his son (born 
of a Sudra woman) known as Nanda, ruled over IMagaclha for 88 years 
from 1635 to 1547 B.C.® According to the Hindu tradition thereforta 
Katyayana must have lived sometime between the 16th and 17th Century 
B, C, To Panini’s sutra (VUl. ii. 50) Katyayana adds a vartika to 
explain the term Nirvana and says it means ' to ])iow out. ' Patahjali 
explains this by various illustrations such as ^ the lamp is blown out bv 
the wind etc. ^ Nirvana is a well known Buddhistic term, meaning 
absolute exemption from the cycle of transmigration, state of entire 
freedom from all forms of existence etc. If Katyayana and Patanjali 
had lived after the advent of Buddhism, they would not have failed to 
mention the technical use of the term. It is therefore inferred that 
they must have flourished before the days of Buddha. On the date 
of the Nirvana of Buddha, there is great divergence of opinion, and 
according to Chinese chronology it is 944 or 973 B.C.® If Patanjali 
lived before that date and Katyayana before Patanjali with an interval 
of time sufficient for the language to develop and change to an extent 
that needed Patafijali’s explanations, the Puranic date for Katyayana 
does not appear improbable.^ 

1. This is the account given in Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara, {Tar. 

This account is supported by Bhoja. In Chapter 2/, Dutadhyaya of Srngara- 
prakSsa, Bhoja enumerates various mediators between lovers and among them he 
mentions as an illustration Upavarsa, Guru of Vararuci, as arranging the marriage 
of his own daughter Upakosa with Vararuci, According to the Avantisundari- 
kathasara (chapter IV) Vararuci was the son of a virgin Katyayani, daughter of 
a brahin Kalapi, who became pregnant by contact with Agni and suspected 
of unchastity she was abandoned and Vararuci was born to her on the banks of 
the Godavari, when Agni removed her. The poem refers to the association 
with Vyadi, Indradatta and Upavar§a. For the story of Vararuci see lA, XI. I46. 

2. For Puranic dates, see Introduction and T. S. Narayana Sastri^s Age of 
Sankaraj App. I, 25. 

3. BeaPs Catena of CMpse Scri^tmes, II6 note ; Max MullePs ASL, 267, 

: 4. Weber {IL. 222) says " with regard to the date of Katyayana, the state- 
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raent of Hiuan Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s death, i.e., in 
B.C. 240, “ le docteur Kia-to-yan-na ” lived at Tamasavana in the Punjab, is by 
Bohtlingk referred to this Katyayana ; but when we remember that the same 
traveller assigns to Panini’s second existence a date so late as 500 years after 
Buddha, such a reference of course becomes highly precarious. Besides, the 
statement is in itself an extremely indefinite one, the ‘Mocteur ” in question not 
being described as a grammarian at all, but simply as a descendant of the Katya 
family. Even admitting however, that the reference really is to him, it would 
still be in conflict with the tradition— in itself, it is true, of no particular 
authority— of the Kathasaritsagara, which not only represents Katyayana as the 
contemporaiy of Panini, but identifies him with Vararuci, a minister of King 
Nanda, the father of Chandragupm, according to which, of course, he must have 
flourished about B.C. 350. As regards the age of the Mahabhashya, we have 
seen that the assertion of the Rajataraiigini as to its introduction into Kashmir 
in the reign of Abhimanyu the successor of Kanishka, i.e., between A.D. 
40 and 65, is, for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discredited,” 
Macdonell (SL. 432) gives 3rd century B.C., Belvalkar (SSG. 29) 500—850 B.C. 
and Bhandarkar and R. Mukerji (I A, UVJ. 21) ;350 B.C. Goldstucker gives to 
Panini 700 B.C. and says there was a long interval of time between Panini 
and Katyayana who followed Panini. See Jayaswal, Dates of Panini and 
Katyayana (I Ay XLVIL 1 12, I38}. 

1. On this verse, see under Kalidasa. 

2. IV. iii. I9I. Goldstucker’s Panini, 146 note ; Weber, ISi, XIIL 450 . 

3. Peterson’s Subhasitavaii (Ini* loS-IIO); Aufrecht, ZDiifG, XXXVLS24; 
Pischel, ZDMG, XXXIX. 98. 

4- w«fcfr w JTrf?r wsgp; I 11 

5. See'Ii, X, 366. 

_ 12 ' . 
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is from Carumatl of Vararuci and Bhojadeva quotes the following verse 
in his Sr ngaraprakafe from Carumatl as spoken hr a pair of Kinnaras 
before the hero on an amorous embassy : 

3Tir^ra5^r m 11 

The editors of Avantisundarlkatha say that Carumati was an 
akhyayika (in prose) and Patanjali mentions the exist en(‘e of Akhvayikas 
in his days. The name Caj'Umatl indicates it might be so. 

There is a collection of eight verses called Marjastakam, lauda- 
tory of Durga in the terrific pose and the pictures delinaled in the 
verses are very graphic. 

According to a tradition in Malabar Varanici married girls in all 
18 castes and consequently he was treated as a svapach or a chandala, 
Bhoja has quoted a verse (Sr. Prakasa XI) probably from the prologue 
of a drama which confirms the latter part of the tradition, 

=? iTflTiTT ¥rt I 

HfffT 11 

■ ' . ■<: , * 

Bharcu was a Maukhari king and teacher of Banabhattm rral)hakara, a 
contemporary ofKumarila, if not his pupil, interpreted ^Mimamsabhasya 
antagonistic to Kumarila. 

7 . Patanjali came after Katyayana.^ There is no indication 
of any poetic composition by Patanjali. But he makes numerous 
references to poems, romances and plays in his i\Iahabhasya. Kiel- 
horn has collected the poetic citations from the ]\Iahabhasya and says 
that they show that the Kavya prospered in Patanjaii's times : “ Many 
of these verses exhibit metres characteristic of the artificial poetry, 
such as, Malati, Praniitakshara, Praharshini and Vasantatilaka. These 
verses as well as many others in the heroic Anushtabha-Sloka agree, 
in point of contents as well as the mode of expressions, not with epic 
works but with the Court Kavyas/^* 

1. For Patanjali^s date, Bohtlingk gives 250 B.C.; MaxMulIer (^5Z.), 200 

B.C. ; Weber {/A 224, lA, II. 206) 14010 60 B.C.; Goldstiicker (Panini 234) 
I40"'I20 B.C.; N. Bhashyacarya, {Age of Patanjali) loth century B.C.; Peterson 
{lA, XII. 353} 2nd century A.D. and Bhandarkar (i/i, I. 299, LII 2i) 144-142 B.C. 
On Patanjali, see I8i. I. I4I, I57; lA, I. 299; 11. 57, 69, 94, 206-10, 238, 362 ; III. 
14, 285 ; IV, 247; XIV. 40; XV, 80-4 Lll. 269. On a Maury a passage, 

see XVL 156-172. On his mention of Sivabhagavata, see lA^ XLL 272 ; 

2. lAy XIV. 326. See Mahabhasya (Kielborn's Edn.) I, 426, 435 ; II, II9 ; 
III. 143, 338, On Kielborn's Eejn., see lA, XVIIT, 128, 
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8. TIieoi!*y of Resaaissance. — Max Mitller propounded the 
theory of Renaissance. His main thesis is that in the middle of 6th 
century A. D. the reign of a King* Vikramaditya of Ujjain, with whom 
tradition, connected the names of Kalidasa and other distinguished 
authors, was the golden age of Indian Court Poetry. This Renaissance 
theory is based on Fergusson’s ingenious chronological hypothesis that 
the supposed King Vikrcima of Ujjain, having expelled the Scythifins 
from India, in commemoration of his victory founded the Vikrama .Era 
in 544 A.D., dating its commencement back 600 years to 56 B.C» 
Fergusson arrives at die following conclusions (i) that the Vikramaditya 
who conquered the Sakas at the battle of Karur was ITarsha of Ujjain, 
(ii) that he died about 550 A.D., (iii) that before 1000 A.D., when the 
struggle with the Buddhists was over and a new year was opening for 
Hindu religion the ITindus sought to establish some new method of 
marking time to supercede the Buddhist Saka Era of Kanishka/ 
(iv) that the Guptas and Kings of Valabhi having then passed away, 
in looking for some name for an event of sufficient importance to mark 
the commencement of New Era, they hit on the name of Vikramadi|;ya 
as the most illustrious kno^vn to them and his victory at Karur, the 
most important event c)f his reign, (v) and that, since the date of victory 
in 544 A.D., w^as Loo recent to be adopted, they antedated the epoch 
by ten cycles of sixty years thus arriving at 56 B.C., emd not content 
with this they devised another era which they called Harsha Era from 
the olheE part of his name the epoch of which was lixed at 456 B.C., 
by placing it ten even centuries before the date of the battle of Karur.’' 
On the basis of these deductions IMax Muller asserted that the IndiauB 
in consequence of the incursions of the Sakas and other foreigners 
ceased trom literary activity during the first two centuries A.D. and 
Sanskrit poetry having been dorment for five centuries was revived 
and flourished in the reign of a King Vikramaditya of Ujjain in th% 
6th century A. 

*‘The epigraphical researches of Mn Fleet/’ says Macdoneil,** 
have destroyed Fergusson’s hypothesis. From these researches it results 
that the Vikrma era of 57 B, C., far from having been founded in 544 
A. D. had already been in use for more than a century previously 
under the name of Malava Era (which came to be called the Vikrama 
Era about 800 A. D.). It further appears that no Sakas (Scjthians) ; 

1, JR AS (l88o), On the Saka and Gupta • V 

2. India, What can it teach us ? 281, 284 ; Weber, IL, 203 note. ‘ , ..4. T V/, 


SL, 323 » 





Fleet, rBRAS, XVIII. 71. 
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could have been driven out of western India in the middle of the 
sixth century, because that country had already been conquered by the 
Guptas more than a hundred years before. Lastly, it turns out ihiii 
though other foreig'n conquerors, the Hunas, were actually expelled 
from western India in the first half of the sixth century, they were driven 
out, not by a Vikramaditya, but by a king named Yasodharmaii 
Vishnu vardhana.^' 


The inscriptions that have been discovered at Krle,^ and 
Mandassor^ by Fleet have completely belied Fergusson’s hypo- 
thesis and with it the theory of Renaissance. They have been fully 
examined by Bfihler and his essay has been rendered in Iikiglish 
by V. S. Ghate of Poona.® Bitfaler himself augmented the list of 
Fleet’s 18 inscriptions by the inclusion of many other documents such 
as the Meherauli Pillar inscriptions of Emperor Chandra and the 
poetically coloured genealogy of the Maukharis on the Asirgadh 
Seal. These inscriptions show, says Bfihler, that the use of Kavya style 
in the inscriptions, especially in the longer ones was in vogue during 
the period from 350-550 A. D. and from this very circumstance it 
follows that Conn poetry was zealouly cultivated in India. After 
dealing with the merits of inscriptions Bfihler proceeds thus to refute 
the theory of Renaissance : 

**His first proposition, that t//e Indians; did not show a?iy likrary acUvity 
duHng the fi^d and second cenluries of our era, in coinequence of the inroads of 


1. I A, (1^76), 152 ; see on this Max Muller (c.c. 286 note); Fleet’s cammem 
tary in lA, XIL 152 ; III. 293. 

2. Corpus inscripiionanim Indicarum^ III. 65-69, hit. 55. 

I 11 

When by the tribal constitution of the Malavas, four centuries of yearf^, 
increased by ninety-three, had elapsed ; to that season the low thunder of the 
inuttering of clouds is to be welcomed.'’ 

Fleet translated this as 493 years had elapsed by the reckoning froni 

the tribal constitution of the Malavas ” (Gupta Inscriptions, 79-8;) or in accord- 
ance with the reckoning followed by the Malava tribe” {JR AS, (1913) 995 1 {I9I4)> 
745 j (1915) 138]. Thomas (1914), 413, lOiO; (1915), 533) says it means 
continued existence. See also Jayaswai (Mod. Rev. 1913, May to September) 
R. C. Butt (Civ, II. 5I) and V. S. Gopala Iyer, Chronology of Anclenl India, 153. 
JiWy, Vlll. 275 In lA, (1913), l6l> Bhandarkar notes the use of the word 

3. : XLtl. 29, 137 etc. See further on these inscriptions, Apte, Age of 

4 ; ^^aitdargikar, I^t. to Raghuvamsa, 48-60; V. Smith, EH, 327; 
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tlu different foreign races, is contradicted by the clear proof provided by the 
Prasasti of the Sudarsana lake and the Nasik-inscription No. 18 . I 
think, I must further add that the extinction of the intellectual life of 
the Indian during* the .first two centuries by the Scythians and other 
foreigners is improbable for other reasons also. In the first place, 
never had the foreigners t>rought under their sway in the long run more 
than fifth part of India. To the east of the district of Mathura, no 
sure indications of their rule have been found, and the reports of the 
Greeks ascribe to the Indo- Scythian kingdom no further extent in the 
east or south. In India proper, their Kingdom could permanently 
possess only the Panjab, besides the high valleys of the Himalaya, the 
extreme west of the North Western Provinces, the Eastern Rajputana, 
the Central Indian Agency with Gwmlior and Malwa, Gujarat with 
Kathiawar, as well as Sindh. No doubt, temporarily these limits are 
further extended in several cases, as the inscriptions from the reign of 
Nahapana prove for the western border of the Deccan, and several 
traces of war might present themselves in further removed districts* 
The rulers of such a kingdom could indeed have exerted a considerable 
influence on the east of India, but they would never have been able to 
suppress the literary and scientific life of the Indians. Secondly, 
however,— and this is the most important point — the very will to show a 
hostile attitude towards the Indian culture, was wanting in the foreign 
kings of the time, cis the sayings and authentic documents inform us* 
They themselves, as well as their comrades of the same race, were far 
inferior to the Indian, in point of civilisation and Culture and the natural 
result was that they could not escape the influence of the Indian civile 
sation, but were themselves Plinduised. Their willingness to appropriate 
the culture of their subjects is shown by the very fact that the 
descendants or successors of the foreign conquerors immediately began 
to bear Indian names, even in the second generation. Havishka’s 
successor is indeed a Shahi, but he is named Vasudeva. Nahapana's 
daughter is named Dakshamitra and his son-in-law the son of Dinika, 
a Sake, is named Ushavadata or Usabhadata, i* e., Rishabhadatta. 
The son of Chashtana is Jayadaman. The leaning of these kings to 
the Indian systems of religion is equally indisputable. According iu 
the Buddhist tradition, Kanishka is one of the grecitest patrons of 
Buddhism and even a Buddhist himself. The latter fact is indeed shown 
to be improbable by the inscriptions on Ms coinsi. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that he built a Stupa and a Vihara in Purushapura, 
Peshawar. So also it is proved from the inscriptions that Hnvishka had; 
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founded a Vihara in IMaihiira.’' Ushavadata cind his consort, according 
to the Nasik and Karle inscriptions/ made grants to Buddhists and 
Brahmanas ^viLhout distinction, and the former, just like a pious Indian, 
carried out numerous works of public utility, for the sake of merit. I'he 
Mathura inscriptions further .show that under Kanishka and his 
successors, by the side of Buddhism, many other systems of religion 
also, like Jainism, were not only tolerated, but enjoyed a high prosperity. 
Bhese inscriptions as well as numerous archaeological finds also prove 
that the national Indian architecture and sculptures in IMathura were 
on a high level, and one of the newest discoveries of D. Fuhrer 
permits us to conclude that even the dramatic art was cultivated in the 
city of gods. The inscription No. 18, out of the collection prepared 
l')y me for the next number of the Epigraphia Indica, says that ^ the 
sons of the actors of Mathura (Mathuranam Sailaiakanam), who were 
known as Chandaka brothers, dedicated a stone-slab, for the redemption 
of their parents, at the holy place of the adorable Naga-prince, 
Dadhikarna. ' If Mathura had its company of actors, then it would not 
have been in want of dramas. All these circumstances make it 
impossible in my opinion to look upon the times of the Indian popular 
migration as a period of wild barbarism. I’he conditions appear to be 
in no way essentially different from those of the times when there were 
national rulers. The Indians of the north-west and the west had indeed 
to obey foreign susserains and to pay them tributes and taxes ; in return 
for which, however, they had the triumph of exerting sway on their 
subjugators, through their high culture and of assimilating the same 
with themselves. The conditions necessary for literary activity must 
have been in existence, when Ushavadata noted his great deeds in a 
mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit itself.® He would certainly have lent 
his ear and opened his purse to bards and Kavis who would glorify 
him. These considerations appear to be of importance, for the state- 
ments in the Girnar Prasas^i heighten their significance. 

A second proposition which Professor Max Muller in addition to 
Otkef scholars advocates ,— the period of the bloom of artificial poetry is 
io he placed in the middle of the suxih century of the Christ , — is contradicted 
by the testimony of the Allahabad Prasasti of Harishena, of other 
compositions of the Gupta period and of the Mandasor Prasasti. These 

Cunningham, Arck Suf-v, Rep. Vol. Ill, plate XIV, No. U, 

Arch.Surv. Rep^ WesVlnd , IV. 99ff. 

^ Rep, 5* l. 3, ff. ' 
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leave no doubt about the fact that there were not one but several such 
periods of the bloom of the Kavya, of which one fell before the lime 
of Samiidragupta, and they also make it probable that Kalidasa wrote 
before 472 A. D. The same conclusion is favoured by the fact that 
Dr. Fergiissoii's bold chronclogical combinations, on which is based 
the theory of the Indian Renaissance in the sixth century, have been 
shown to be insupporiable by the researches of ]\Tr. (Dr.) Fleet. The 
authentic documents going down to the year 533 A- D. know absolutely 
nothing al)out the Vikramaditya of Ujjain whose existence is inferred 
or set up by new interpretations of the different legends, and who is 
reported to have driven away the Scythians from India and to have 
founded the Vikrama era in the year 544 A. D, dating it as far 
backwards as 600 years. On the contrary they prove the following 
facts concerning western India. Samudragupta-Parakaramka, according 
to (Mr.) Fleet’s inscription No. 11, had extended the kingdom of his 
father, at any rate as far as Eran in the Central-Provinces. His son 
Chandragnpta II Vikramaditya, according to No. Ill, conquered Malwa, 
before or in the year 400 and also possessed Mathura. Chandragupta’s 
son, Kumaragupta-Mahendraditya, held fast these possessions, 
because, according to No. XVIII, he was the suzerain of the rulers of 
Dascipara-Mandasor, in the year 437. His son, Skandagupta- 
Kramaditya or Vikramaditya, according to No. XIV, ruled over Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, about 455-457 or 456-458. In his time, the Hunas came 
forth, against whom he made a successful stand, according to No. XIII. 
Later on, however, whether it was in his own reign which lasted 
at least till the year 467 or 468, or under his successors Puragupta and 
Narasimhagupta,^ the most western possessions were lost and went 
over to the foreign race. In No. XXXVl and XXXVII, there appear 
the kings, Toramana and Mihirakula^ as rulers of Eran and Gwalior, 
and in No. XXXVII, the latter is said to have reigned for fifteen years. 

"'The end of the rule of Mihirakula in these districts, is made known 
to us through Nos. XXXIII, XXXIV and XXXV, according to which, 
he was defeated by a king Yasodharmafi^ Vishrmvardhana, before the year yjj 
A.D. These inscriptions represent Yasodharman as a very powerful 
ruler who had brought under his sway not only Western India from 

1. See Dr. Hoernle, JBAS, 158, 89, and Mr. Fleet, I A, XIX, p. 224. 

2. See also Mr. Fleet’s articles on Mihirakula, lA, XV., p. 245ff, and 

on Toramana, lA, XVIII p. 225. With Dn Hoernle (l. a p. 96, Note 2} I hold 
that Vishnuvardhana is a 'second name of Yasodharman, as is shown by the 
grammatical construction. . . * -jit,:. 
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Dasapura-Mandasor down to the ocean, but also large parts in the east 
and north. In his possessions Malwa was naturally included, whose 
capital Ujjain lies only something like 70 English miles to the south 
ofDasapura. In No. XXXV, and in two considera]>ly early inscrip- 
tions Nos. XVII, and XVIII, the Malava era is used, which is identical 
with the so-called Vikrama era beginning with 56-57 B.C. These 
exceedingly important discoveries which we owe to Mr. Fieeds zeal in 
collecting and his ingenuity, prove the absolute untenableness of the 
Fergussonian hypothesis. Because they show ( 1 ) that the era of 56-57 
B.C. was not founded in the sixth century, but was in use under the 
name of the Malava era for more than a century f ( 2 ) that at that time, 
no Sakas could have been driven from Western India. Inasmuch as 
the country had been conquered by the Guptas more than a hundred 
years ago ; (3) that, on the contrary, other foreign conquerors the 
Hunas, were driven out® of western India in the first half of the sixth 
century, not, however, by a Vikramaditya, but by Yasodharman-Vishnu- 
vardhana, and ( 4 ) that therefore, there is no room at all in the sixth 
century for a powerful Vikramaditya of Ujjain, whose exploits called 
forth such an upheaval in India.'' 


9 . These inscriptions^ are dated either in Gupta-Samvat or in the 
Malava Samvat or merely in Samvat. There is a wide difference of 
opinion, which will be referred to in the Introduction, on the meaning 
and the beginning of these Eras. In some of these inscriptions the 
names of the Gupta Kings Samudra Gupta, Candra Gupta, Kumara 


1. See also Vol. XV, p. I94if. and XIX, p 56, in which latter place 
Prof. Kielhorn has given the right explanation of difficult expression Mala- 
VANAM or MaLAVA-GANASTHITYA. 

2. As is quite clear, the Malava era has suffered the same fate as the Saka 
era and came to be known by another name, as its origin was forgotten. The 
change of name appears to have come in about 800 A.D. The latest known 
Malava date is the year 795 which appears in the Kanaswa inscription, lA, Vol. 
XIX, 55ff. Apart from the two doubtful documents, the oldest known Vikrama 
date is found in Dr. Hultzch's Dholpur inscription and corresponds to 16, April 
842, as Prof. Xielhorn has shown, / 4 , Vol. XIX, p. 35. 

3. If it occurs to any one to conjecture that the Hunas had caused an 
interruption in the literary activity of India, I bring to his notice the fact that both 
the inscriptions of the age of Toramana and Mihirakula contain no mean 
composition and that their authors glorify the foreign kings as highly as if they 
had been the national rulers. 

4. For texts of many of; these, see Pracinalekhamala {Kavyamala Series) 
and I)» R* Diskalkar’s Sdectims ffm Sanskrit Inscriptions (Rajkot). 
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Gupta, Bhanii Gupta and Skanda Gupta, are mentioned, and the years 
are in the reigns of these kings. Whether the Gupta Dynasty ruled 
before or after the Christian Era, as the opinions ditfer, these inscrip- 
tions disclose a literary composition in prose and in verse of great 
merit and show that '' the use of Kavya style in inscriptions especially 
in the longer ones, was in vogue and from this very circumstance it 
follows that court-poetry was zealously cultivated in India/’ So says 
Buhler, but he would date this period as 350-550 A.D. though accord- 


XLIL 32, 137, 146, 175, 244. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, No, 18. 
words is used. See also lA, XV, I94. On Kumara- 

lA, XL. 170, and his possible name Candraprakasa see Ibid, XL, I74, 

smft' ?T?R5rn^r: 

11 
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In the second half of the fourth century in Vatsabhatii’s Prasasti 
of the sun-temple of Dasapiira-Mandasor we see traces of the existence 
of the school of the Gaudas, the poets of eastern India. This work 
should be called rather the exercise of a scholar who busied himself 
with the study of the Kavya literature, than a product of an actual 
poet. W'e can see therein that its author had studied the Kavyas and 
Rhetorics, but that, ill spite of all the troubles he took to prodiu^e a 
real Kavya, he possessed little of inborn talent. Small offences against 
good taste, such as the use of expletives and taiitologous words, are 
more frequently met ivith. In one place, the author is led to forget 
one of the most elementary rules of Grammar, by the exigencies of the 
metre; in another place, in his b;eal to form long compounds, he is 
tempted to disregard the rule, always observed by good writers, 
according to which, the week pause can never come at the end of *a 
half-verse. In a third place, he jumbles together two ideas in a 
manner the least permissible ; and his attempt to bring out a new com- 
parison between the clouds and the houses leads in no way to a happy 
result. 

‘'1'hese defects in Vatsabhatti’s Prasasti make it the more important 
for the historian of literature, inasmuch as they bear testimony to the 
fact that everything worthy of attention in the Prasasti, is gathered 
from the literature of his lime and compiled into a whole. Thus, on 




and also the following verse 

, Regarding verse [<i) Kielhorn notick tlose similarit)^ 
RtusamhSra, ' \ 
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the one hand, we are assured of the fact that about the year 4*72 A.D., 
there was a rich Kavya literature in existence ; and on the other hand 
greater weight is gained by the points of accordance with the works 
handed down i(j us, which the Prcisasti presents. It has been already 
pointed out about that vei'se 10 of the Prasasti only repeats, for the 
most part, the comparison contained in verse 65 of Meghaduta, with 
some points added in a very forced way; while the remaining points 
contained in that verse of Kalidasa, find themselves repealed in verse 1 1 
of the Prasasti. Further it is to be noted that Vatsabhalti, like Kalidasa, 
shows a special predilection for the word Subhaga, and that while 
describing the king Bandhuvarman, plays upon his name just in the same 
way as Kalidasa does with the names of Raghus, whom he describes 
in the beginning of Sarga XV 111 of Raghuvcimsa, These facts make 
the conjecture more proijable, that Valsabhatti knew and made use 
of the works of Kalidasa. The same view is advocated by Prof 
Keilhorn in a publication ^ just appearing, which reached me after this 
treatise was nearly finished. He reads verse 51 of the Prasasti (otherwise) 
and shows that the verse sufiicierilly agrees with Ritusamhara V. 2-3, in 
both \vords and thoughts, as there are only two new points added* 
Although I am not in a position without examining a good impression 
of the inscription, to give a definite opinion regarding the proposed, 
and no doubt very interesting alteration of the text, still the truth of 
his assertion that verse 51 of the Prasasti is an imitation of Rilusam- 
haraj V. 2-3, appears to me quite undeniable*, If we may believe in 
the tradition which ascribes Ritusamhara to the author of Meghaduta^ 
then the point ovei’lcjoked by me, which Prof Kielhorn has made mif 
strengthens tlie probability of the supposition that Kalidasa lived 
before 472 A.IX, which is very significant. In that casej however^ it 
will have to be assumed that Valsabhatti knew the Ritusamhara also,’* 

11* Haris©na*s panegyric of Saniu^ra Gupja ® inscribed on the 
Allahabad Pilkir is undated, and according to Buhler must have been 
composed between 375-390 AiD. It has 8 vei'ses with a long 'prose 
passage and a verse in conclusion. Harisena calls it a Kavya. Partly 
in prose and partly in verse it may be called a Champu. He calls his 
patron the Prince of Poets* In describing his greatness, he says in 
the 8th verse His is the poetic style which is worthy of study and his 


1, 'The Mandasor-inscription of the Malava year S'ig (=472 A, D.) and 
Kalidasa's Ritusamhara ' Gottingen I890, p. 25I ff* 

. 2* Fleet Gitpta Inscriptions, No* 32, D, B* Diskalkar {Selections from Sanskrit 
Inscriptions) gives dat^ about 360 A.D^ ' - 






2, Gupta Inscriptions No. 36. 

3. Ibid,, No. 33, D.B. Diskalkar op, cit, gives date aboiit 53^ A.D. 

4* According to the Puranas this king reigned 409 -377 B.C. as Pulomayi It 
of the Andhra dynasty, 

5, ’ El, Vllt* 47. The date is ^ It is said to be dated 

in Saka 7201? 150 A.D», This inscription refers to Maurya Kings Chan 4 ragnp|a 
aM Aiokav4 ^ ^ 
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is the poetic verse which multiplies the spiritual treasures of poets.^’'^ 
On this composition Buhler says, It naturally follows that, during the 
reign of Samudragupta, the Kavya literature was in full bloom, and that 
the conditions at his court were absolutely similar to those which 
are reported to have prevailed in later times at the courts of Kanauj, 
Kashmir, Ujjain, Dhara and Kalyani, and which are hnind to exist even 
to this day, here and there in India. The cultivators of Sanskrit 
Poetry, who were called by the name of Kavi or Budha or Vidvat, 
were not born or self-taught poets, hut were professional learned men 
or pandits who studied in Sastras, i.e., at the least, Vyakarana, Kosa, 
Alamkara and Chandas, and who wrote according to the hard and fast 
rules of poetics, as is shown by the form of Harishena's little composi- 
tion. The Sanskrit Kavya, which owed its origin to the court- patro- 
nage, and which can exist only by means of the same, was assiduously 
cultivated at the courts. The King supported and raised to honour 
such poets, and even he himself, and with him his high officers, loo, 
emulated with their proteges. Perhaps he had even a Kaviraja, or a 
poet-laureate, appointed. At any rate the title as such was in use in 
the days of Samudragupta — the title which in later times occurs very 
often in Sanskrit literature, and which, even at })resent, is given by 
Indian princes, associated as it is with many benefits* His court could 
not thus have been the only one which patronized the exertions of the 
Pandits in the domain of poetry.’^ 

The inscription on Phanya-Visnu’s Boar statue at Eran,® dated in 
the year one of King Toramana is also partly in prose and partly in 
verse of high flight. Vasuia^s panegyric of King Yasodharman,® though 
undated inscribed on a pillar of Mandasor is spoken of as ^lokah. 

Among earlier inscriplions Buhler selects two^ and describes their 
literary merit, the Nasik inscription^ dated in the 19 ih year of Ski 
Pulamayi, and Giriiar inscription,® of the reign of Mahaksafrapa 
Rudradainan, these inscriptions Buhler gives dates between 
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150-170 A.D. In the Gimar inscription the poet praises Rudrad^Iman^s 
skill in poesy and expresses the views of the author on the charac- 
teristics of good composition.^ The Nasik inscription shows great 
affinity with Gadya kavyas. 

12 . Kalidasa is a name which is the magic wand of India in the 
world's poetic literature. But as untold time had past, all that sur- 
rounded the life and times of that great poet have been forgotten cind 
beyond the name everything connected with him, bis age and nativity, 
is only a matter of vague conjecture. In this respect Kalidasa may be 
compared with Homer, while however the tradition is that Living 
Homer sought his daily bread " Kalidasa was in affluence and beloved 
of Kings, While seven cities claim the birth of Homer dead/' the 
l>irth of Kalidasa is claimed by different parts of India/ and by Ceylon. 
Tradition generally does not lie and it is possible that Kalidasa was 
personally known in the several places where he is Liken solely as 
their own. In spite of the prevalence of a vast body of poetic liter- 
ature as indicated in the early writings it is surprising and not easily 
accountable thai no complete work of poetry has come down to us as 
prior to Kalidasa beyond dispute. Kalidasa therefore leads the long 
list of classical Sanskrit poets like English Caedmon. If Caedmon 
sang of philosophy and cosmogony, Kalidasa retold * mythical tales 
of love, and theology. If Caedmon appeared almost at the dawn 
of the Anglo-Saxon literature, Kalidasa flourished when the Sanskrit 
literature was in perfection. As is common in all cases when the truth is 
forgotten, tales spring up which may or may not have a tinge of reality 
and to such tales the life of Kalidasa is not an exception.* Many 
tories of his ready wit, ple«'isant life and delightful associations with 
soccasions of vicissitudes are found told in various books, for instance, in 
Ballaia's Bhoja-Prabandha. A tradition is current that though a boor in 
birth he was by chance wedded to an obstinate princess and when in her 

I* 

2. H.zmpv3LSzdsdi&tYij Kalidasa, his Jw?ne IfBOS (1916) IS, xlvii, 264; FR 
xi, 292] says his birth place was Dasapura in Malwa. According to A. C. 
Chatterjec {Kalidasa his poetry and mind, 14B) it is Ujjain ; according to Bhaii 
Daji ( 1 . c } It must be Kashmir ; and according to Majumdar, Home of Katidasa\ 

XLVII. 264 it was Vifiarbha. The following verse in Avantisundarikatha 
of Dandin supports Majumdar's view - 

^ 11 i 

See Ca-rietson, Traditions ab0Ut KaMasa, APfhh ' if pt Li pit- 
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first company, she pul him the question io ascertain 

if he was a man of letters. He dispUiyed his ignorance and being 
ashamed or abandoned, he left her, and devoted hiiirself to the service 
and worship and contemplation of Goddess Kali. In time Kali appeared 
before him in Divine Form, blessed him with literacy and poesy and 
made him her own. It is said that this brought him the name o[ Kiili- 
dasa, his real name being forgotten and for all his life Goddess Kali 
was his guardian and protector at his invocation. Having thus become 
a poet he sought his princess who received him with pleasure and in 
remembrance of the three words of her question he composed his three 
Poems Kumarasambhava, Meghaduta, and Raghuvamla beginning with 
those words. 

13. Kalidasa’s date.— Hxi’POi.VTii Falthu considers Kalidasa a 
contemporary of the posthumous son of Agnivarna, the last king men- 
tinned in the Raghuvamfo and assigns to him a date about the 8th 
century B.C.^ 

Lasshn' assumes that Krilidasa whs a poet of the Court of Siimu^ra- 
gupta, chiefly on account of the title “ Friend of Poets,” applied to 
that king in inscriptions, and places him in the commencement of the 
3rd century A.D. 

WiLKORD discovers a Nukramaditya in the oth century A,D.,® on 

I. Collective ■marks o]~KaUdasa, Paris; Bbau Dali’s Essay OT Kaiid^a 
{Literary Remains, OA\cmH) j ; Saturday Review, January, i860; iBRAS.^mi) 
25. S. P. Pandit {Inircduction to Rnghiivamsa, 2/ 28) refutes this tiicory : “ If 
Kalidasa were to be a contemporary of a reigning king his omission to give any 
history of his own ruler is unaccountable. Besides Raghuvamsa cannot be said 
to be a complete poem. Tradition .says that the sequel to the history of Solar 
kings has been yet unrecovered. The simple fact that Kalidasa’s account closes 
theie cannot conclusively, prove the end of the dynasty itself. The Vishnu 
Purana mentions a li.st of thirty-seven kings after Agnimitra.” 

rxrl' "58-n6o; ISt, II. 148, 415-417; M. Williams {huHait 

Wtsdom, 494 ) accepts this date. S. P. Pandit {op. cit. 66) says that this argument 
IS not conclusive, as many other kings like Siladitya of Malwa and Harsavar- 
dhana of Kanouj have similar titles. See also Hall {Introduction io Vasavkdatta, 
15) ; Nandargibar {Int. to Raghuvamsa, 66), and Bhau Daji, op. cit 7 Weber 
{Malavika and Agnimitra, Berlin) gives date between 2nd and 4th century A D 
T.S.Narayanasastri {Age oj Sankara, npp. 1.114) gives to Samu^ragupta the' 
dates 321 270 B.C. according to the Puranas. On inscriptions of Samudracuota 
see paras 8 to lo supra. * * 

See WUford’s Essay on Vikramaditya and Salivahana 
[AS, IX. 117) and Nandargifcar [op. dt. 66). S. P. Pandit [op. cit. 67) and 
Nandargikar [op. cit. 66) th^ that there are many Vikramadityas and this re- 
lerence jn the 3 atrunJayam^h 5 |hiy^ iS; riot conclusive on the date of Kalidasa* 
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the authority of the J^atrimjayamahattny^^ which says that after 466 
years of the era are elapsed there would appear the great and 
famous Vikramaditya, and his era Wilford understands to be the 
Samvat era \Yhich began in. 66 B.C. In his opinion J. Prixckp and 
H, H. Wilson concur, 

R. C. Dltt places Kalidasa between 600 and 556 A.D.^ 

Bhau Daji identifies Matrgupta with Killidasa and places him ia 
the reign of King Harsa ^'ikramaditya of Kasmir in the middle of the 
6th century A.D.^ 

His data have been thus summarised by Apte^ : (i) The fact of 

Tvlatrigupta being King of Kashmir is in accordance with the tradition 
that King Vikrama bestowed half of the kingdom on Kalidasa, 
(ii) There is no objection on the ground of the names Matrigupta 
and Kalidasa being different, because names are often titles, and 
Matrigupta may be taken as Kaligupta or Kalidasa, (iii) The 
author of Rajatarangini mentions other poets, even Bhavabhuti, 
but does not mention Kalidasa, (iv) Kalidasa was in all likelihood 
a native of Kashmir or a neighbouring province, because his illus- 
trations are chiefly derived from the natural history of those pro- 
vinces. (v) jMeghaduta is simply a faiihlul picture of Kalidasa^s feel- 
ings caused by separation from his dear wife and home a fact related 

U The Sa|runjaya ^ahapnya was a Jain work by Dhanesvarasuri. The 
work was composed as it saj^s under the patronage of King Siladitya at Valabhi, 
who lived 477 years after Vikramarka, who is placed 470 years after the Vira- 
nirvai^a ; Vira or Vardhamana relates the legends connected with the mountain 
sacred to Rsabha, the first Jina. The narrator does not confine strictly to Jain 
mythology, but includes the stories of the Ramayana and Bharata. The 
language is noble, powerful and compares worthily with that of Bhatti Kavya. 
The date of the Viranirvana is very uncertain. V. Smith (JSH, 46) makes Vira 
and Buddha contemporaries with one another and with Bimbisara and Ajataaatru 
and dates Buddha^s death at 487 B.C. (See /A, IL 139, 193, 363 ,* IX, 158; XI, 
245; XIII. 279; XX. 360; XXI, 57; XXIIL 169. Merutunga dates Pusyamitra 
in the period 323-53 after Mahavira (Weber, Sacred Literature of the Jains, 133). 
For a full review of the date of Mahavira alias Vardhamana, see S. K. Venka- 
teswara (1917) 122] ; T. S. Narayana Sastri {Age of Sankara, 134 note) 

places Vardhamana between 1862-1782 B.C. see M. C. Gainis, Life of Mahavira 
(Allahabad) ; Jacobi, Introduction to BEE, XXll and XLV ; Rockhill, Life of 
Buddha, 104. 

2. Civ, L 25. 

3. Literary Remains, 18 et. seq. ; JBRAS, VII. 19, 207 (Bhau Daji calls him 
the author of Setubandha). 

4. (Central Press, Bombay), 8. » I 



wtr t II 

This verse is found in Jyotirvi^abharana, a treatise on astrology, attributed 
to Kalidasa. (See JBRASj V^I. 25 j VIII, 242, X, 402), The extracts necessary 
for reference are translated 10). Verse 21 ofChapter XXII ays 
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also of Matrigupia. (vi) The 252iid verse of Rajalarangini allribuled 
to ^latrig'upta contains exactly the same sense as is found in nearly the 
same words in the Hath verse of Meghadiita. WTen Matrigupia was 
installed king, with his eyes filled with tears through gratitude he 
wrote to Vikramn : I'hou givest not one sign, thou squanderest no 
praises ; thou dost not even announce thy intention of giving, and 
nevertheless thou sendest beniUifiii fruit.'’ (vii) Afier the death of 
Vikrama, when I'ravarasena came to the throne of ivnshmir, Mairigupia 
retired to Benares, and there is a poem in Prakrit, called Setukayva, 
which tradition says was composed by Kalidasa at the request of Pra- 
varasena. This poem is praised by Pratapendra and Dandin and Rama- 
shrama as that of Kalidasa. Tradition also says Hint Pravarasena 
constructed a weli-kn(nvn bridge of boats across the Vitasla, and that it 
was in connection with this bridge-poem, Jlfina, a conlempi )rar\' of 
Hiouen Thsang, says in his Harsacarita : — 

mm i 

mnm qt qrt 11 

(viii) Matrigupta being thus identified with Kalidasa, the latter must be 
placed in the 6th century. A.D. with Pravarasena and Vikrama. Bhau 
Daji says that Hiouen Thsang was the guest of Pravarasena.^ 

14 . Sir William Jones relies on a verse,* which records the 
tradition that nine poets, 'nine gems’ nourished at the Court of 
kind Vikramaditya and calls him a poet of the Court of a 
King who founded the era of Vikrama,® or the Samvat era, in 

1. Max Muller shows the inconsistency of this, and suggests that it was not 
Pravarasena but Baladitya who was most likely the host of the Chinese traveller. 
As Apte^ rightly remarked, {op, cit 11), Raghavabhatta in his commentary 
on the Sakuntala quotes from Matrgupta and Kalidasa, as different poets 
and gives the name of a work by Matrgupta, as a commentary on Bharata. 
Ksemendra in his Auchityavicaracarca, also quotes similarly from these poets, 
as distinct. See Peterson's Paper on Auch. 21 and paper on Patanjali, 21 and 
Int to Subk. Sg, Here Peterson suggests that Matrgupta was identical with 
Matyguptacarya, a writer on AlankSra. For a criticism of Bhau Daji’s view, see 
also S. P. Pandit [op, at. 68-75),. Max Muller {India, I33, 3I4) and Nandargikar 
{op, ciU 68-76). 
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56 B.C.^ in commemoration of Ms victory over the Sakas or the 


that the work was completed in the month of Kartika of the year 3068 of Kali, that 
is 34 B.C. Bliau Daji and others say that this is a literary forgery, [Kern (Bn 
Sam, 12, 17), Wilson, hit, to Vimii Parana,, viii): Weber (SL, 228); Max Muller 
{Indiaj 327) ; Apie, (op. dt. 42 ]. He adds ‘^In framing a rule for finding out the 
ayanamsaj we are told in the work that from the number of years after Baka (the 
era of Salivahana, 78 A.D.) 445 years should be subtracted and the remainder 
divided by 60. This alone proves that the treatise was written at best seven cen- 
turies after Vikrama Samvat, Also as Jishnu, the father of Brahmagupta who 
gives the date of his work as 628 A.D. is stated to have graced the Court of 
Vlkramaditya in addition to the nine gems, it is clear that the author of the 
Jyotirvidabharana is sufficiently modern to have confounded Harsha Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjain in the 6th century with the founder of the Samvat era.” 

There is a commentary on this work by Bhfivarajiia. He was the son of 
Bahia and Mandana, a disciple of Mahimaprabhasuri of Paurnamiya gaccha. It 
was written at Bripattana (Sidnagar) in Saka 1633 (1711 A.D.). See the Prasasti 
in the Ulwar catalogue, page 182 ; TC, III. 3556. 

I. K. G. SaiNKara Iyer {JMy. VIII. 279) sums up the view that the so- 
called Samvat era was not connected with the nameof Vikramaditya till late in the 
lOth century. In 343 and 371 A.D. the era was called lOpa; 

(Gupta Ins. 75 ) ; f Is ^T^S ^SllltS 

(Ibid. 253). In 404 and 424 A. D., it was called both “Kritaa” and ’‘the era 
traditionally handed down by the Malava tribe ” 5 r 5 r?l f rr?r- 

fll 1 Hit II (Ibid. 87, 158). The earliest inscription 

of the era being called Vikrama is dated 842 A.D. {JA, XX. 406) and that being 
connected with a king Vikramaditya is dated 971 A.D. {/BRAS, XXII, 166) and 
earliest literary date is 973 A.D. in Amitagati’s Snbhasitaratnasandoha [lA, XX. 
406). Fleet collects these date.s and says (ha, Gaz. II. 4) that the era *'was 
founded by Kanishka in the sense that the opening years of it were the years 
of his reign, that it was set going as an era by his successor, who continued it 
and that it was accepted and perpetrated as an era by the Malava people and so 
was transmitted to posterity by them.” R. D. Banerjee [IRAS, (1917) 273-289] 
tries to prove that in the first century B.C., Malava was ruled by Nahapana and 
not by any king entitled Vikramaditya. See para 8 note supra, 

Gopala Iyer [Ind, Rev, (1910} 505] considers that the era commemorated 
the consolidation of the tribes of Malwa into the great nation by King Chastana, 
the founder of the Kshatrapa dynasty in Malwa and Gujarat, HOERNLE 
(1909) 100] says that Yasodharman changed the -name of the Malwa era into 
Vikrama era. V. Smith (EH) and Bhandarkar [Ind. Rev, (1909) 405] say that 
Chandra -gupta I of the Gupta dynasty first assumed]the title of Vikramaditya and 
changed the name. C. V. Vaidya [Ind, Rev, (I909) 903] relies on Hala's 
Sapta^ati (V.64) of the 1st century A.D. praising liberality of Vikramaditya. He 
draws attention to a tradition rejected by Kalhana II. 5) that PratSpaditya was 
a relative of Vikramaditya Bakari and asserts its truth, so that he considers 
that there were two Vikramadityas connected with Kashmir, the prior of them 
; ; , .14 . 






Kashmir, the prior of them : 
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ScytliiaiisA : 
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15« T. S. Narayana' Sastri- sIlows^ that Sri Harsa Yikrama- 
ditya of Kasmir defeated the ^akas or the Persians and in comme- 
moration of Ms victory founded the -Plarsa era, in the year 457 B.C, 
and assigns Kalidasa to his Court^ 

Apte inclines to the view of Sir William Jones, He considers that 
Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, was modelled on Kalidasa’s Raghuvamfe, 
and as Asvaghosa was a contemporary of Kaniska, the highest limit 
for Kalidasa is placed at 78 A,D, ; on the other side, is mentioned 


connected with Pratapaditya? being separated from the latter connected with 
Matrgupta by several centuries He says Though the era is mentioned in old 
documents as the era of the Malwa people or princes, this does not negative the 
idea of its being started by a particular king ; seco?idiy, the idea that any subse- 
ciuent king utilised this era to commemorate his name is absurd and improbable/’ 
thirdly, that the identity of Vikramatliiya of the 1st century B.C, is proved 
beyond doubt by the mention of his name in Hala’s Saptasati ; fourthly, that he 
was in ancient tradition recorded by Kalhana himseif, regarded as Sakari and that 
he must have fought the batt[e of Kariir as mentioned by Alberuni ; fifthly, that 
the SakOs whom he overthrew most probably have been the Saka Satraps of 
Mathura and Taxila, whose disappearance in the 1st century B.C. has not been 
otherwise accounted for; sixthly, that the Takht-i-Bahi’s inscription must be 
interpreted as giving the figure 103 in the era of S 7 B.C, as Guduphares is con- 
nected by general tradition with the Apostle of St. Thomas ,• and lastly, that this 
era could not have been founded by Kanishka.” In his paper on Pandyas and 
the date of Kalidasa he refers to the mention of Uragapura in Raghti, IV, 49 and 
VI. 59-60 and says because Uragapura (Uraiyar) was abandoned by Karikala 
as a Paadya capital in the 1st century A.D., Kalidasa must have known the 
capital in a flourishing condition, Kalidasa must have lived earliest. 

1. Somadeva in his Kathasaritsagara (KVIII. i) says that VikramadiWa 
destroyed the Mlecchas. For a similar account, see Kalhana’s Raj, III. 125-8 : 


^r%rTd II 

See the discussion by Hiiltsch, lA, 261 and Stem’s notes in his edition of Raj, II. 

2 . : 8 fi Sarsha, the dramatist (Madras), Age of Sankara, (Madras). Part I, Oh, ii 
md.IntroduMm to naidimba-Vaidagdhya (Madras, 1917). The Sakas vanquished 
by the king are said, -to be the Persian hordes that invaded India from the province of 
Sacie, under their monarch'Oyws the Great in 550 B.C. Narayana Sastri calls this 
Vikramaditya the patron of B)b|sa that Kalidasa is according to him his younger 
contemporary,,.! . ^ ^ / v. ^ ^ i c - > ■ - ^ , ' ' ' ^ 
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, 144 B,C., as that of Patanjali, who refers to Pusyamitra ; Agnimitra 

I was the son of Piisyraitra and the hero of the Malavikagnimitra.^ 

{ la K. B. Pathak discovers Vikrama in king* Skandaguptn, the 

i conqueror of the liuns, who flourished about 450 A.D. and makes 

Kalidasa a contemporary of Kings Kiimaragupta and Skandagupta, 

; the latter being Vikramaditya II of the Gupta dynasty,® 

1, Apte’s Date of Kalidasa (Bombay). This essay contains an elaborate review 
of the several opinions held on Kalidasa, Apte says “ Pusyamitra, the Sunga King, 
put the last Maurya King to death and came to the throne of Magadha in 183 B.O. 
His son Agnimifera is mentioned in this play as the king of Vidisha. Malavika is the 
sister of Madhavaseaa and cousin of Yainasena, the king of Berars. A quarrel arose 
between Madhavasena and Yajnasena about the succession to the throne, and the latter 
lor a time took possession of the seals of the kingdom. Madhavasena thus humbled by 

r misfortune, and aware of the danger which threatened him, secretly marched off with 

Malavika and his counsellor Suinati. He was taken prisoner, however, on the frontier, 
f by a general of Yajnasena, though Malavika escaped. Now the prime minister of the 

Maurya king, who was a brother- im law of Yajnasena, was kept in custody by Fusya- 
mitra and his son Agnimitra. When A gnimitra demanded the release of Madhavasena, 
Yagnasena proposed an exchange of prisoners. This provoked Agnimitra to a severe 
retaliation. He sent an army against the king of Yidarbha and subdued him, and the 
kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins. F’rom these historical 
^ incidents it is clear that Kalidasa cannot be put. as we have seen, before the first king 

of the Sunga dynasty. Yery little is known about these kings from the Furanas and it 
is probable that these events must be quite fresh in the memory of our poet, as the 
history of the Feshawas is in the memory of the Marathas of to-day,” 

Arguments based on principles of law, medicine and geography are also added. On 
similar points, seeS. P. Pand*it (op. aut, 32). Nandargikar {op. cit, 201} on a very similar 
argument places Kalidasa somewhere between 300 and 100 B.O, DuTs htdian 
Chronology gives date 178 B.O. for Pusyamitra and 140 B.O. for Patanjali. On 
Pu§yamitra, see V. Smith (op/cii. 201, 213), Weber (op. cU. 221 note) ; Goidstiickec 
(Pa?iww, 228-238) ; JA, I, 299, II. 57, 69, 94, 206, 238, 362, XV. 80, XVI, 156, 172); 
JBBAS, XVI, 181, 199. Bhandarkar’s Early History oj Deccan, 139, lA, (1872) 229. 

2, Introduction to MeghadiitaiFoom) &nATA, XLI. 265. Pathak refers to Htins 
mentioned in Baghu, IV, 66-63, He says that Hunas crossed the Osus (or Yankshu) 
about A .B. 425 and defeated the Sussauian king PheroK in 481, but their empire was 
entirely destroyed by Khusru Anushirvan, grandson of PheroE, between 563 and 667 
A.D, The defeat of the Huns by Skandagupta is recorded in Junagad Rock Inscription 
dated in Gupta Samvat 136 (or A.D. 455-456) . Y. Smith’s statement that Skandagupta 
died about 480 A.D. {EH, 310) seems to be contradicted by the inscriptions (I A, XY, 
142) which show Kumaragupta as reigning in Gupta Samvat 154 (473 f .D.) and 
Buddhagupta as reigning in Gupta Samvat 157 (476 A.D,). T. S. Narayana Bastri 
assigns to Skan4agupta B.G. 192 to 167. l^Ag 0 of Sanhara, App. I, 125]. Apts 
(op. cit. 24) and Nandargikar (op, cit. 88) considers that the Kunas referred 
to in this verse are the Indo-Scythians who established a vast empire on the threshold of 
ancient India and ou the borders of Bacteria from the middle of the 3rd century B.O. 
to the close of the 1st or 2nd century A.D, Jayaswal (lAl, XL. 265) thinks that the 
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R. FioER^^.E accepts tMs Ife ViFramaditya ol Kasmir and 
fiirllier in identifying him with Yasodhannan, King of C. India, 
as the conqueror of Kasmir and the Huns about 490-550 AJ).^ and 
sa}-s tha,i the niemory of this great achievement survives in the Indian 
tradition which changed the name of the Malava era into that of the 
Vikrama ora. 


Huna occupation of Kashmic was after Mihirakula’s defeat in A.D. 530 and places 
Kalidasa therefore about 540 or 550 A.D, On the Htina argument, sec also l^athak 
{JBBA8, XIX, 35) and Obakravarti [JB46\ (1904) 168 ; (1908) 183]; Bloch 
[ZDMO, (1908) 671] ; Sebrieber (Das Datum Cimdragomm's und Kalidasa' 
Breslau); Hoerule [JBdD, (1909) 89, 144) ; IvennedjIJBiS (1908), 879), Telang’s 
Inti, to Mudraraksbasa, Gunningbam’s paper on white Hunas in the Tr. of the 9th Gon* 
gress of the Orientalists and G/ lAnth {Die Ziei des Kalidasa, Betl'm), Paihal!; 
(tTDBAS, XIX. 35) also brings the time of Kalidasa being contemporary of King Kumara- 
dasa of Ceylon in support of his date and concludes that Kalidasa must be placed in the 
first half of the 6th century or about 532 A.D. (As to this, see the life of Kumaradasa 
post) Fauna Lai [Dates oj Sk/mdaguida and his snocessors^ Hindustan Review, 
(Jan. 1918) JBAS, (1919) 260] gives to Skandagupta 455-467 A.D. Pathak also relies 
on the ailusioa to Dingnagain Meghadfita and assigns him to the 5th century A.D. 
[V. Smith, op. oit. 329, JXDB, (1905) 227] . For a similar opinion, soo Macclonel, 
{SL, 324), 804); Keith [-JDiS, (1909), 433-9] and B. C. Majumdar (1909) 

781]. ■ ■ 

1, ^RAS, (1903), 549 ; (1901) 639 ; (1909) , 89 ; Hoern2c*s arguments are summed 
Up by J. J. Modi {Asiatia Papers^ II. 343-6). Hoernle relies ou inscriptions on two 
Rana-stambhas (columns of viotory in war), recorded in ClI, 11. 147-8. (Inscrfciptions 
Nos, 33 and 34) wherein the subjugation of king Mihirakuia and other Huna kings is 
expressly stated. Ho also refers to the tradition of the “ Nine Gems and infers that 
Kalidasa and Varabamihira fiourished at Yasodhorman’s Court. For this, see also 
Pathak {JBBAS, XIX. 39), V. Smith (BH, 319) ciks the authority of Hiyuen Tsang 
[Beales Records, 1. 165-72 ; Wu^itrs, 1, i. 288) and says that Yas jd barman’s boa&t 
Was unfounded and gives the real credit of the defeat of the lluns to Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya (485-635 A.D.). M. Chakravarti [JBAS, (1903), 183]; (1904), 159] assigns 
the victory over the Huns to Skandagupta, For a summary of OhakravartPs views and 
criticism thereoU, see J. J. Modi (isia^tc Papers, I. 347). Haraprasada Sastri adds 
additional arguments to this view 

(i) Kalidasa’s limit of geography is Persia and he does not describe the w'estero 
Bmpira of Rome. Persia Was powerful in the 6bh century A.D. and the reference to 
Persia {Ragh. IV. 60) shows that it was powerful at that time. 

(ii) The description of Skanda in the Meghaduta (I. 27) is of a statue of Skanda on 
horseback on Devagiri Hill on the road from tJjjain to Mandasor supposed to be erected 
by king SkaQ4agapta. 

(Hi) Yasodharman inade the Himalayas for the first time accessible and Kali4asa 
describes the Himalayas, 

filhese argunients about Yafodharman &e. of Haraprasad Sastri are quoted and 
refuted in detail by R. G. Sankara Iyer {JMp, VIII, 282) and D, Banerji {Ibid, X. 77 j 
192 ). 
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17 . Fergusson started a theory that the yikramadity a of the 
Samvat era was Harsa Vikramaditya of Ujjain who defeated the 
Mlechas at Karor in 544 A.I). and to give an air of antiquity to an era 
of his own started in commemoration of his victory, it was thrown back 
for 500 years, that is 10 cycles of 50 years, so that the Samvat era was 
imagined to have begun in 56 B.C, This is known as the Renaisance 
theory made much of by Max Muller.^ 

Max Mullein took up the idea of Fergusson and was ready with 
other arguments in its support. He refers to the commentary of 
I\iallinatha on a verse in the Meghasan^efe alluding to the poets 
Dingnaga and Nicula as contempioraries of Kalidasa and in fixing the 
dale of pingnaga as the pupil of Asanga gives the dale of Kalidasa 
as the 5th century A.D.® 

1. See para 8 supra, 

Megha^ I. 14^ 

From this place, abounding in wet canes, rise into the sky with thy face to the 
north , avoiding on the way contact with the massive tranks of the quarter-elephants, 
thy movements being watched by tbe silly waves of the Siddhas with their uplifted 
faces, full of surprise, as if the wind were carrying away the crest of the mountain.’’ 

* * From this place where stands thy champion Nichula, ascend, 0 Muse, the 
heaven of invention, holding up thy head, and avoiding in the course of thy effort the 
salient faults indicated by Dingnaga with his hands, while thy flight is admired by 
good poets and fair women filled with surprise and looking upwards as if the genius 
of the almighty Diuguaga, were eclipsed by these.” Pathak’s Meghaduta^ 77, 

Ganapati Sastri (Int. to Pratimanataka, T8Sj No. 42 xi) refers to a passage 
Dalffiinavarta’s oommentary ffj qrfe3[raqqqF3; SF^WT- 

fr% |qqT% ll ana says that Kalidasa was guilty of plagia- 

rism from Bhasa. 

Apto [op, Git, 7), says that Maliinatha’s commentary is at best based on tradition 
and cannot at best be placed with the tradition of Kalidasa, as a poet of king Yiktama- 
ditya’s Court in 66 B.C. Soshagiri Sastri (14, I. 340) says Nicula wrote a commen- 
tary on lexicon Nanarjhasabdara-tnavaii written by one Kalidasa at the Court of King 
Bhoja (See DC, 111. 1171-1174} and this must be a different author of a very late age, 
as this lexicon is not referred to by the author of the Medini, who is particular in 
enumerating all the names of authors and works on lexicography. 

There seems to be much merit in the tradition of an allusion to Dingnaga in this 
ferse and the recent discovery of a work called Hastavala by F. W. Thomas makes the 
quotation more interesting, Referring to the above Work of which a Tibetan translation 
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18 . p. V. Kane Ihiaks that Kamaiidald in the Nitisara appeats 
to criticise the advantages of hunting as depicted by Kalidasa and that 
Varaharnihira took his list of poisoned kings from KamancIakL On 

now exists iTanhir Mdo, XVII, 312, XVIII. 21) ascribea generally to AryaOeva, a 
predecessor of Dingnaga, Thomas coo jecfeures that the commentary on it might be the 
work oI Dhignuga. He says [JBAS {19iS) 118], “ It might have seemed to Kalidasa 
to deserve the epithet stlmlay ‘ coarse/ or nasubtle the standing epithet which philoso- 
phers affix to what they regard as merely prima fade views. And pro tantOy we should 
have an argument in favour of Mailinatba’s suggestion of a slighting allusion to that 
philosopher in the verse quoted S'i:i'2?r <7/. It is certainly noticeable coincidence that 
Dingnaga shoiill be a reputed author of a work so called and there is a further coinci- 
dence with the fact that the. fifth of the six Karikas comprising the text appears to 
the subtle (sn/is/ima) minded, who are t> forege belief in coarse (sthala) things. But 
unfortunately the Chinese tradition appears to fluctuate regarding the authorship which 
is sometim'3S ascribed in fact to Aryadeva. I have advanced the suggestion that 
Aryadeva was author of the text, Dingnaga, who often fuuctfons as a commentator, of 
the commentary. If so the fact has certainly some significance, The Hand treatise, 
an extremely compendious demonstration of the mgnajia or else the iunyata doctrine 
(the latter term is not mentioned) may well have been a familiar as controversial 
weapon and so have provoked a slighting mention by Kalidasa/’ 

Dingnaga is a celebrated author on Pramana Sastra. See Weber (op, cit, 209 note) \ 
Watanabe “ On the life of Dingnaga (dapanesa Oriental Philosophy (1904) No. 5; 
Cowbell, Prefane to Kusumanjaliy vii ; Hall {op, cit^O); JBBASy XVIII. 229 j 
XVII. 51 ; Taranatha, History of Buddhism y 118; S. P. Pandit (op. ait. 76-82) ; 
Ooldschmidt, ZBUGy XXVI. 808 ; Liebion, Las Latum dcs Kalidasa (Strassburg) 
201 ; lAy XLI. 244. (Itsing refers to Dingnaga as later than Vasubandhu and 
places him between 475 and 525 and Vasubandhu was a contemporary of Oandra* 
gupta II and his literary career occupies the first three quarters of the 5th century, 
See Meghasandesa-vimarsa, page 16. Peterson’s hit, to Buh, 45, 

Pathak (Id, XLd. 244) and V. Smith (JSH. 329) and K. G, Sankara lyer{JMy, VIII 
86) peace Dingnaga in the 5th century A.D. These ‘opinions of Dingnaga’s dateiare based 
on the Tibetan tradition [JdSH, (1206) 927] that Dingnaga was a disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu. According to Ohinese tradition, Vasubandhu and his eider brother Asanga lived 
900 years after the death of Buddha. This starting point, namely Buddha’s death, is so 
unoertaiu, that the fabric constructed on snch basis must necessarily be unreliable aud 
inconclusive. For instance, Buddha’s Nirvana is placed by Northern Bnddhists 
in 2422B.0.; Aini Akbari at 1246 B.O.; Southern Bnddhists 543 B.G.; Ehys Davids 
412 B.O.; Kern, 388 B.C.; Max Muller, 477 B.G.; Fleet [SBAS, (1908) 179, 669] 483 
B.G.; Oldenburg and Barth (Ind. Ecu, VIII. 661) ; Qopala Iyer {hid, Bev, 1908, 3S4) 
487 B.O., Kirtikar {Ind.Bev, 1908, lOl) 600 B.O., W. Smith (Xsoira HH, 473) finds 
some coincidences and fixes the date 487 B.C, 

On Vasubandhu’s date, see Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu ; Macdonnel (SLy 
325);' S. 0. Vidyabhushan. ^[JASB (1905) 227]; N. Peri Bull de l*Bcoia fr, 
d'Extreme^Orienty XI. 339-90; Pathak. [IX, (1911), 170 ; (1912)., 244] ; Hoernie 
[U, (1911) 264]; R. Harasimhacharya, (Ibid, 312). D.R. Bhandackar (lA, 1912. l)f 
Haraprasad Sastri {Ibidt 15) Watters (I. 210) ; Takkkasu [JEABy (1906), 44] and 
Life of Vasubandhu, .. . j % ^ 
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1. (I At XL. 236 note). This conclusion would show that Varahamihira and 
Kalidasa were noc coatemporaiies. Bat A. F, Hoernla (JA, XLI, 356) controverts this 
view. Carlo Kormichi in his paioer on Kamaudaki’s Nibisara before the 12th Congress 
of Orientalists of Romo ra-gues that Kamandaki was either a contemporary of or earlier 
than Yarahamihira who Nourished, as he said, between 505 and 587 A.D. Jacobi how- 
ever in his paper on Indian Philosophy {SUz 2 tngsbericlitet XXXV) places Kamandaki 
earlier than the 4th century. Weber {ISt, III. 145) and (IL, 271 note) inclines to the 
same view and says {op. cit 325) that the Kavi Translation of the work probably belongs 
at the earliest to about the same date as the translation of the Mahabharalfa. See also 
Int. to the book edited in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. 14, with the commentary of 
Sankaratya and Bibl Lid. (1849-61). The. lists poisoned kings in Kamandaki was 
taken from Koutalya's ArfchasiSrra and hence Vara bamihira need nob be indebted to 
Kamandaka. 

2. Kern (Preface to BrihatsamJiita , 20) Ehaudarkar (Early History of the 
Deccan^ 12 ; JBBA8t XIV, 24). Bhau Daji (op. gU. 45). Arnoraja wrote a commentary 
on the Khanda Khadya of Brahmagupta, who lived in 628 A.L. On these astronomers, 
see Bhau Daji’s (op. cit. 222-153). Oolebroke (Essays, II. 434) assigned Vaiabamihira 
to the end of the 6th century A.D, See also Meet, Oil, III. App. 143 ; JADS^ Vl 
Art. 3 ; and JBAS, N.S. I. 407, 392, This opinion, says S. P. Pandit (op. cit. 69), also 
rests on the unreliable authority of the' memorial verse on “ Nine Gems.” On this 
question see also Apte (op, cit. 2). M. Duff (Ind. Chr.) gives date 587 A.D. See also 
The Pandit, N.S. XIV. 13. Kern also relies on an inscription in the Buddhist Temple 
at Gaya which according to Cunningham shows that that temple was built by 
Amaradeva, one of the nine gems of Vikrama. Kern also says that Jishnu, the father of 
Brahmagupta, was a contemporary of Kalidasa and in 638, Brahmagupta was 80 years 
of age and Vacahamihira’s date, 587 A.D., condrms this tradition. See Max Muller, 
op. cit. 327 ; Apte, op. cit. 2. 

Bhandarkar [Lid, (1909) 405] says that Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, put 
an end to the S aka dynasty ruling over Ujjam and also the Kushana dynasty *and be 
was probably the famous Vikramaditya Sakari, the patron of the learned poets and 
fixes his dates 388-412 A.D, 

3. Annals of Raj asthaut I. 92; Tod gives for the three kings of that time 

Sam vat 631. 721, 1100, that is„ 676, 665 and 1044 A.D, respectively. See also Bhau 
jDsfcji (op, cU. 8), ^ 


this reasoni-Qg he says that Kamandaka being older that Bhavabhuti, 
Kalidasa must \)Q earlier than 6Lh century A,D.^ 

19 .- IviCRX and Bhaxlarkar accept the tradition of the ‘^Nine 
(Terns ” that Vanihamihira and Kalidasa were contemporaries and while 
fixing the date of Varahaiiiihirfa^s work from a statement of Arnoraja as 
587 A.D., they say that his friend Kalidasa must have lived about the 
latter part of the bth century A.D,® 

Tod says ‘Svhiie liinda literature survives, the name of Bhoja 
Parainara and the nine 'gems of his Court cannot perish though it is 
difficult to say who of the three princes of his name is particularly 
alluded to op. cit. as they all appear to have been patrons of Science.”^ 
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Bentley relies on the authority of the Bhojaprabandha and makes 
Kalidasa a poet of the Court of King Bhoja of Bhar in the lllh 
century A.D.^ 

20. Of direct references to Kalidasa the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin II is the earliest and it is dated 634 A. Be The famous 
Mandassor inscription contains an exquisite panegyric ly WntsabhatU 
and. several verses in it have a very close resemblance \o some in 
Kalidasa’s ]\Ieghasandesa and Rtusamhara.^ This Panegeric was 
composed in, 472 A.B.^ 

21. The theory of the ‘‘ Nine Gems” of Vikrama’s Court may noj 
be accepted as real history. Jyotirvidabhararia may be a forgery of a 
late date or the verse that embodies the story may be an inierpolallun. 
But the fact remains that the tradition was ciirreni as early as the 
7th or 8th century A. D. Subandhu alludes to it and the allusion 
cannot be easily explained away. ^ The tradition has become so 
saturated with the Indian sentiment, that it is impossible for any 
orientalist to shake off the impression. The feeling has become so 
intuitive that whenever any researcher, sceptic as he is lovrards anything 
save bare historical evidence, discovers a King, as the patron of 
Kalichlsa, be he Baiiiudragupta, Kumaragupta or Caiidragupta, 
Yasodharman, Ilarsa, Stidraka, of the centuries before or after the 
era of Grace, the theorist always seeks to trace an association of his 
name with the appellation of Vikramaditya. If in fact the tradition is 
false or unreliable, why should this anxiety be evinced everywhere 
to connect the name with a Vikramaditya at all? 

1. Asiatic BesearoheSf VIII, 243* Bhau Daji (o^j? cU. 6 and J'BBA8, YI. 23 note) 
and S.B. Pandit (op cit. 63) and Nandargikai- {op cit, G3) say that Bhoja Prabandha 
is a medley and is of little value as history. On this work, see irnder Bhoja post* 

r%3nTcr{ 11 

1.4, VIII. 237. 

3. On this similarity, see Apte {op ait 14) Kielhorn \QoL JY. (1890), 257 ; Id, 
XIX, 285] S. P. Pandit (op. cit. 127) and Leibich {Annual Bep, of the 8ch. Qes,fur 
V aterlandisohe KuUur BreslaWi 1903, 6-7) rely on the identity of the verses in 
Rtnsamhara (V 2-3) and fix Kalidasa’s date before 473 A. I), See Jacobi {70 J, IIT, 
127). Hoernle IJBAS^ (1909), 41] criticises this view. 

4. Fleet’s CII, III 66-69 ; see para 10 supra. 

?ni?Rtfrrl|cfr •• 1 

^ 11 Vasavadatta. 

Hoernle and Haraprasad Sastri take this verse to refer to Candragupta Vikramaditya 
{See I A, XLI. 1, 15) who died according to them about 413 A.D., but they ignore the 
eifeot of the word navaka^ which curiously alludes by the pun on ib to the nine gems, 
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I 22 , Among tlie several data that have formed the basis of discus- 

^ sion, it may not he possible to make light of at least a few, Ihe idea that 

;■ the hero of the Malavikagnimitra was the king Agnimitra of the Sunga 

' (luiasly and the allusion to the successive names of Gupta Kings or 

I the reference to the names of Dingnaga in his works, are all express 

I pieces of material evidence, which must command a serious consider- 

! atioii in the determination of dates. But when an argument as to age 

is to \>e invoked on internal evidence, it necessarily follows that the 
^ comdusion can hold g‘(.)ncl only in respect of the particular work that 
shows the evi<ienc:e, and it is a mistake to follow an a priori reasoning 
j and to assert that the conclusiim is good as the standard for all 

I works, fathered on the name of Kalidasa. 


t 


Of external evidence, there is nothing safe to go by. Vikramaditya. 
or the * Sun of Valour ’ is more an appellation than a name and the 
title has come to he a formal attribute to any ruler in India irrespective 
of distinction.^ 1he literature of the inscriptions abound in such 
instances. Of Vikramaditya, was he a reality and if he is, where is his 
identity ? Of the Sakas, were they the, Persians or the lndo-S<'yihians ? 
Of the Huns, were they the marauders of the countries, before or after 
the Christian ei*a ? Of Dinguagri, when did he flourish? It is dependent 
upon Asanga, that on Vasubandhu and that on Buddha, which still 
hangs in the air. Of Asvaghosa, was he a contemporary of Keiniska 
and when did Kaniska rule over Indian dominions ? Of Agnimitra, 
was he the son of Pusyamitra and if he was referred to in the 
Mahfibhasya of Patanjali, when did Patanjali flourish? Of Greek 
astronomy, did Kalidasa copy from Aryabhata and when w^as the Greek 
astronomy brought into India ? These are questions that are yet to be 
answered with unanimity and until then such external evidence can 
only beget a diversity of ccnclusion. 


1, Eialhorn (My XX. 409) as summed up by Pleeii, (M, XXX. 4), says 
“ The word Vikrama, from which the idea of the King Yikrama or Vikramaditya 
was evoked most probably came to be connected with the era by the poets, because 
the year of reckoning originally began in the autumn and the autumn was the season 
of commencing campaigns and was in short the Vikramakala or war time.*’ 

On Vikramaditya, see Seshagiri Sastri, M, I, 314 ; Lassen, lAlt, 11* SOQ; Weber, 
ISt, II. 41G; Wilford, AB, IX. ; Princep, FjBsays, IL 249, JBBAS, VL 37,* 
V, Smith, BBi 332 note, 421 ; A. 0. Chatecjee, Kalidasa ^ Bis Poetry and Mind, 90. 

Kshetresachandra Ohattopadhyaya {All, Un, Studies^ II. 80 at seg) elaborately dis- 
cusses the date of Kalidasa and says Vikcamaditya, who was Kalidasa’s patron was son 
of Gardabhiila, Ha refers to passages from Kalakacatya-Katbanaka, from which ex- 
tracts are given by Rapson in Cambridge History of India (532-6). 

'Aiv' 
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23. In this state of uncertainty the student of research is be^vil- 
dared and if the arguments advanced by various scholars are all accepted 
it would lie impossible to foist ail the works that go by the name of 
Kalidasa on one Kalidasa. As early as 8th and 9th cenliir}- A.D. the 
existeaice of three Kalidasas in the past age appears to have been 
noticed. Davenira author of Kavikalpalata refers to and Raja- 
sekhara® and Abhinanda^ seem to say so. 

24. T. S. Narayana Sastri in his introduction to Haidimba 
Vaidagdhya, an epitome of Bhasa’s Madhyamavyayoga, classifies (he 
works under several Kalidasas thus : 

i. Kalidasa (I) alias IMATRGUjn'A of the court of King Harsa 
Yikramaditya of Ujjain who lived in the 6th Century B.C. He was the 
author of the three plays and the IMahakavya Setuhandha.^ 

ii. Kalidasa (11), alias LIedhauuora of the Court of King Yikra- 
marka of IMalwa the founder of the Malava era in 57 B.C. He wrote 
the three poems Kumarasambhava, Raghuvanisa and IMeghadata and a 
treatise on astronomy Jyotirvidabharana.^ 

1. See CO, I. 99; Kavyamala, I. 8. 

’fWft r%f !i — snktimumvaa. 

It may be that this verse has bean misuo-ierstood, for means generally 

his three poems and Rajas akhara might have punned upon the word and 

mean that it is or pun. 

3- «frqTfe#r ^rfe<r: 

Crar; I Ramacarit'i. 

L In his commentary on this poem King Ramadasa of Jayapura who lived in the 
days of King Akbar says ; 

Setabandha or Ravanavadha in 16 asvasas describes the story of Rama, the build- 
ing of the Setu and the defeat of Ravaiia, It is perhaps the best poem in Prakrit 
literature and may certainly have been the production of Kalidasa. There are commen- 
taries by Ramadasa, written at the instance of Emperor Akbar in 1595 A.B. and by 
Kalanafcha, Sri Krsna, Madhavayajvan. Ed. Bombay with Ramadasa’s commentary* 
Ed. Gottingen and translated by Gcldsohmidt (Strassburg). See Stein Konow'a Int. to 
Karpuramanjari [iJOS. No. 5 194] and S.P. Pandit {Int, to RaghUi.12], Apte, Date of 
Kalidasa^ 41. Dandin calls it an ocean of jewels of beautiful sentences.” Bana praises 
Pravarasena and his poem Setu, Vidyanatha calls the poem Mahaprabandha and quotes 
an arya from it. 

* 5. This bears date 3068 Kali or 34 B.O. In the Sesadhyaya the poet says 

crat ^ l 
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iii. Kalidasa (111), alias Kotijit a ^esciple of Muka Sankara of 

Kamakoti Peetam (1397-430 He wrote Rliisamhara, Srngnra- 

tilaka, sV^iBaladandaka, Navaratnamala and many minor poems and 
Snitabodha (on prosody). 

[These three are said to represent 7ne7itioned hy Rdjabckhara-’] 

iv. Parimala Kalidasa (IV), alias Padhagupta, contemporary of 
King Mnnja of lOhara and aiitlior of Navasahasankacarita. 

V. Kalidasa (V) known as Yamakakati, autkor of the poem 
Xalodaya. 

vi. Xaa'A Kalidasa. (VI), author of Champa Bhagavafa* 

vii. Kalidasa Akbar.iv a (VII) contempory of King Akbar, com- 
posed a number of Samasyas.* 

viii. Kalidasa (VllI), author of Lambodara Prahasana. 

ix. Abhinava Kalidasa, alias Madhaya, author of vSanksepasan- 
karavijayam. 

25- Raghuvamsa in 19 cantos® narrates the history of the race 
ofRaghu and in five cantos, 10 to 15, the story of Rama’s life is 
recounted. Then follows an account of the successors of Rama until 
Agnivarna. The last canto presents to us the coronation of his posthumous 
prince then in embryo and the verse is enchanting.® It is said that 
his object might have been to connect some one of the dynasties of 
kings existing in his time with the race descended from the Sun and 
others think that Kalidasa was a contemporary of Agnivarpa, with 

1. He is quoted by Haul in his Subhasitahacavali. See Thomas, Kav, 14. 

% Translated by S. P. Pandit, Bombay ; by Nandargikar, Bombay; by K. M. 
loglekar, Bombay ; by Louis Renous (into Preneb), Paris. See Analysis of Eaghu- 
vamsa, JaSB, XXL 446. Lid. with eight oommentades, Bombay. D. T. Tafcacharya 
‘ 1st verse of Raghuvamsa ’ (Paper read at 3rd Oriental Conference, Madras), 

For comparison of verses in Raghuvamsa and other poems of Kalidasa with Asva- 
ghosa’s verses, see references under Asvaghosa, Por a historical appreciation of the 
kings and kingdoms mentioned in Raghuvamsa, see Kshetresa Chandra Chattopadh- 
yaya’s Date of Kalidasa^ [All, XJn, Studies, IT. 76 et ’seq). There he says that the 
poem was complete and that Agnivarna was probably Bevabhumi of the Sunga dynasty 
who was slaughtered by his indignant Brahmin minister Vasodova (1. c. 164). S, Ray 
[Int, to Sahtmtala, 28} says Kaiidasa could be contemporary of Agnimitra, the hero 
of Malavikagnimitra, 

II nagh. XIX. 56. 
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■whose death the f>oemj as it is^ ends/' Either Kalidasa did not finish his 
poem or the rest of the entire poem has not come down to us. 

Ihe fullowing* 21 Kings are mentioned : Diiipa, Raghii^ Aja, 
pasaratha, Kama, Kusa, Atifhi, Nisadha, Nala,^ Na,!)ha, Piindarlka, 
Ksomadhanya, Pevanika, Ahimanyu, Pariyatra, blla, Umiabha, Vajra- 
ghosa, Sankhana, VyusitaSva, Visvasaha, liiranyjinabha, Kaiisalya, 
Brahmliha, Putra, Punya, phruvasandhi, Sudarsana, Agaivarna, P. 
Pandit examines these lists as given in the Ramayana and Vayii and 
Visnu Puranas and concludes, *‘'The list of the kings as given by 
Kalidasa in his Ragdiiivamsa dbes not at all agree with that given in the 
Ramayana but it generally agrees with those which are found in the 
Vayu Parana and the Vishnu Purana. Some difference of course is 
ol)served even between the list of Kalidasa and those of the Puranas. 
From these lists of the kings it is clear that Kcilidasa has not adopted 
the Ramayana as the Itasis of his Raghiivamsa. It also fippears pro- 
bably that the author of the Raghuvamsa and of the Vayu Parana had a 
common source to draw their materials wKich is now hey ohd the 

hope of recovery. 1’he Ramayana gives tw(j kings between Diljpu and 
Raghu and between Raghu and Aja are mentioned eleven kings ; while 
in the Vayu Ikirana between Raghu ;iik1 Diliptt intervenes Dirghafiahu 
and Aja is mentioned as the S(jn of Raghu. And this statement tallies 
Well with Vishnu PuranaP’ 

26 , Kumarasambhava, a poem in 17 canhjs, describes the 
bitth of Kumara, the War GodP As antecedent history, the poem 
hftrraies the supplication of the Gods to I,ord Siva for the creatitm (.>f a 
general for the forces of the Gods, capalde of destroying their enemy 
Talaka^ whose depradations they were then unable bear. Then follow 
the birth of Parvati as the daughter of llimacala, diva's penance in the 
tlimalayas and his marriage -with Parvali. With the union of S^iva and 
Patvatl, the 8th canto closes and the remaining cantos describe the 
Sipry of the birth of Kumara and destruction of Taraka. Kalidasa was 
h great votary of V tllmiki and named his poem after the verse of 


, . ■ ■ SR! ^ 11 

' Bahkauda^ xxxvii, B2. 

' ^ *«The birth of the Wat gays Griffith either left unfinished 

1. Ed. with notes and English translation, bj M. R. Kale (Cantos 1—8), Transla- 
I into Englidi poeitty W Gri£^ (Oi^ehtal Fund Set,)» 
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or lime has robbed us of the conclusion. The latter is the more pro- 
bable supposition, tradition informing* us that the poem originally 
consisted of 22 cantos.’^ The language of cantos 9 to 17 is inferior to 
the language of cantos 1 to 8,^ and commentators have noticed only 
cantos 1 to 8; it is therefore said that cantos 9 to 17 are not the work 
of Kalidasa. There are some who say that canto 8 in which the 
amorous pleasures of actual union between Siva and Parvati are des- 
cribed is also not the work of Kalidasa, because it is a sacrilege and 
Kalidasa would not have been guilty of it. These objections are 
answered by Narayana Pandita in his commentary Vivarana.^ 


1 . R» V, Krishnam^oarya {Sah ix. 151) oolleotss defects of language and expression 
in cantos 9 »i ]0 17 and generally says : 

fTJTRf % tTrft l ?rwrr%- fees 


Siva Prasad Bhattaohacya discusses the question and says cantos 9-2*2 al*e Kali* 
dasa^s only. (Paper read at 4th Oriental Goaf erence, Allahabad). 

‘ ^rg sprsg I ?T«Tr — 

I =? l g I | 

3{ig g- g wg^ 1 gwr^g'nrsrr'Jrg grgr^fri% 1 3i#sg^— 

gig gi?5igg?cgg: fWr ^ ggpg m wei^’ ffir 

kh fgn!?gf&gra^ gifrg giferg; L sgfrtdgwrg- 

^ggr ^^rtc^gft'^TcT: ; ggi— f%5[rgrt!fr% igfggsig: 1 cRgig; f gr?^ 
gfir igg I g tg gfci qgsg ggtf^sg^Rr gFgg:, ‘ ggrw k 
^g^%f^gggO' OTr^g'^-ggRi|gg^F%g#ig^’ fflr gf^gg%g 
OTir^gretggig^ qgggfsg#i gf^rsigra" I ^i%rg5ggrg qg 

guggigr 53^% gigg^^gq 1 ^^ii^tTraifg gg?:sg 
g%Trf^gq I ggigig'^rw^ — 

‘ ggfc^ggrMg ?n%ggig • 

wgggisgTf git?^ Mg I ' ^ > 

g g g^ggif g^g ' '■ 

5fg55g fg gigignfew^^igf 11 ’ l' *" ' , 
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27. 'Ihere are commentaries * on Raghuvamsa by Narayana.® by 


^ irr% ‘ 3f?T!Ti?rocrrr% w: | 

mvi ‘ ’ frfmRi- ‘ jpRif?’ ft TOwf^, ‘ fwrtwi%?sri^’ 

liS'TOfRra’ ttrrwxrr^P^TO^ cfTcW, ' ^wrq^rfrf'f^rrHrs^ !T;5f3; i 
^ tf crR'T#i%'l%’ ft ^JTigr i cf^ ?F^RirrtTrtcrfl[ | 
i^TOq-%%q-f tst f cf ft \ mm 

r%3tflTJT¥#r f r%nTr ?rr<ir^t^pf Ri'tcitt 
; rtf 'JffRTr f f?!! I ^f%FF#!JT tJcR<T%=cR^ ?Rnt- 

I ” ft l 

31^ f^?§t ‘‘ cjTt^qpi;if.^5;3f|-: 5iCl^fDIJiRrat 

^rSJTfr^^ I ^8Tr'% ¥TOc[t— ‘ ttt t w W4f r t ^rt^jritrir:’ 
ft I 3Tt ^mgjTfrlRlt m m 

^ srtrrtcif^l r%t«rr f| ??r% sitit:— ifRn, 55 ^:, fiffRa-t 1 

fciw?w%5^tri%rjrf ^ri^cFrafjrrtt-: Tf^rfTrgjTsrf-^f^’T: qwrfrt 
i(Rg?t 3r33T^ ‘ffm 1 sgsjort 5 5fRyrtg«T5r'frgiitRCTr%%f?g;q;fRli^#^ 

^TS-qgl t =g IWfcf;, few 

^t®wte3W5[5WiwRcgr^Rnwrw w>rr%gT 5 f%rrR3'g Rtw^fRrg^^cr- 
gwwfe 5fr55Tg^r^r . www^grrw ir^iTWRsw^ I %T%wrt 
M'4<K“I ¥RTWt WR':WFrWRMW ira^RWftRgt 5TT5K^ — ‘WHR ^fW 

# 1 ^ wr I tt f^r tfsft wirw fRRwgi t ^ I’ I w§RR%:t 
Trw^rRw^^fTrfRi^wrfiy twr^^reir gR^TRR^rringwn^ 

gjtTRggsRrgf ww^wrt twkcTg:wn:=wfgwfRrtwfgjif gw -fTRrtt# I 
gw 5 W?!rt wwwrt 5 ^jwrww w%wtr?jOTtRrfFr ll” ft I 

tW: 5rw?rr Rlintwt:’ feJWtWr, 

^ ' gjFt* 


■N ■V 


nRfcT; w— f ?rr^% 


1- See S. P. Pandit’s Int, to Eagh.^ 9 et seq. Natidargikas’s Int. to Bagh^ 
iatta’s hit, to Naishadha and Durgaprasad’fe hit, to Magha, 

2. DO, KXt 7720 ; (TO, XI^ 2593 ; Op^ 2651. He was a disciple of Krsna and 
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Siimativijaya,* by Udayakara,® by Hem^ldri ® by Vallabha,^ by Hariciasa,® 
by Caritravardhana/ by Mallinatba/ by Dinakara/ by Vijayagani,® 
by piiariiiamerii/® three anonyraoiis,^^ lyy Bharatasara,*® by Brihaspati- 
by Kr^napatisarma,^^ Gunavijayagairii/® Gopinatha Kaviraja,^® 
Janardana,^^ IMahesvara/® Nagnadhara/^ Bhagiratha,®® Bhavadeva- 
Ramabhadra,®'^ Kr-snabhaUa,®® Triclivakara,®^ Lostaka,®® 
Srinatha,*® Arunagirinafcha,®^ Ratnacahdra,®® Bhagyahamsa/® Jnanen- 


1. PR, IV. 28, 34; Dec. Ool. No. Kash. Cat. 72. He was a native of Vikm-ma- 
pura (Bikaneer?) and composed his work between A. D. 1635«43. He quotes Vallabha 
and Krsnabhatfca. The manuscript contains all the 19 Cantos. S. P. Pandit’s 1. c. 11; 
Nandargikar 1. c. 24. 

2. PB, IV. 23, 34, 

3. PB, III. 395; B, XL 100 ; PC, IV. 5574. He refers to commentators 
Vistarakara, Daksinavarta, Krsna and Vallabha. S. P. Pandit, I.c. 10, Nandargikar 
. c. 12. 

4. PB, 1. 118 ; IP. 28, 34. S. P. Pandit I, c. 10, Nandargikar, I c. 10 
Diirgaprasad lah to Eafiu, 5. He is quoted by Hemadri, Oaritravardhana jMallinatha 
and Sumativijaya. 

5. PB, IV. 29. He was son of Visnudasa. 

6. PB, II, 189 ; III, 210 ; IV. App. 210. xxviii. Kash, Cat, 72. He was a Jain 
and wrote at the request of Sadhu Aradakvamalla of Srimata race. He mentions 
commentaries by Bhoja, Vallabha, Vistarakara, Daksinavarta and .Krsnabhatta. 

7. Ed. Bombay, Madras and elsewhere, 

8. B, II. 100. He was son of Dharmangada and Kamala. He wrote his 
commentary in Samvat 1441 ( = 1385 A, D,). He was probably a contemporary of 
Mallinatha and copied Chari travardhana. He refers to a commentator Prabhakara. 
For S. P. Pandit’s remarks see Ic. 17. 

9. Dec. Col. No. 44. He was pupil of Ramavijaya of Tapagaccha. The manus- 
cript is a fragment and breaks off in 10th Canto. 

10. PC, I. 487. See S. P. Pandit, Z. c. 25. 

11. The author of one was pupil of VijaySnandasuri. See NP, VII. 44 ; Radh, 

Op. 2975, 

12. 10, 551 ; VII. 1415, ] 420. He was son of Gaurangamallika of Ambasta 
Vaidya Hariharkhan family and lived in the 18tb century. He has commented * 
other Mahakavyas also. (See CC, II. 418). 

13. 10, 631, 997 ; VII. 1420. 

14. Mitra Rep. VII, L, 2404. 

15. L. 3060. 

17. B, n 

19. 

21 , 

22 . 

23. 

25, 
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9,7. NW. 6i0. He was the pupil of Krsna, 
by Biva Basa which he proposes to follow, 

28. PB, I 114. ^ 29 

30. 47, He is older than Saka 1650, the data of a manuscript o! his commen- 
tary on Ghatakarpara {Miira, IX No. 4172} ; see JASB, (1917) 9. 

31. TO, IV. 4715, 4718. 32. 8aK XIX. 105. 

33. 7’C, III. 3863, 

^ 34. 10, 11. 2592 ; Xwp. Bep, (1916-19), 35. 10, 228. 

’ 36. L, 3289. Ed. Bombay. (Cantos 37. DG, XX. 7720-2 ; TC, IV. 5014, 

8-17). 5543. Ed. Trivandrara, 

Ed. Trivandrum. 

Ed. Calcutta , 

Cochin State Library, HO. 

B. Or, jBIj Oai 40 (3 cantos). 


He refers to another commentary 


38 AK, 476 (1-3). 

40. PB, IV. 25. 

42. Kash. OaL 67, 

44. Ed. Calcutta. 

46, Ibid, 14—15 (7 and 8 cantos). 


dra,^ Bhoja,“ Bharafamalllka/Jibilnanda Vidyfisagara,* Samudrasuri,® a 
pupil of Vijayannnda/ Daksipilvartanatha/ Samayasundara,® Krtnriklnl 
d’hakur.® 

28 . I’Liere are cemmentnries on Kiimara’-Samlihava hy Kr^napafi 
Sarma,^® HrMiamitracarya,^^ Clopalanandn/" doviiajaraniri,^"' CJaritravar- 
(Ihana,^^ |inni)hadrasuri/‘'^ Xarahari,^^ Enthhakara,^^ .Brbaspati,^® Bbarata- 
sena/^ Bhismarnisra,"® !\Iiiriimatiratna,“^ ;\Ialiiiultba/^'^ RaiBjtp>ati\®® 
Vati:ia or \'yasa Vatsa,^'^ Aiuindadevayaiilvalialtlin/'''" \'allabhrideva,'^^' 
Vindhyesvariprasada,®^ 1 iaricaranadasa,^^ Xavauitarainriinisra,'^® Bharata- 
mallika,®® [ayasimlia,^^ i.aksmivallabhap’" J^aksinavartanritha;^^* \'idya- 
madhava,^^ Nandagopala,^^ Sitarama/'*^ Narfiyana/^" ilarldrit^a;*'^ Anina- 
girinatha,^® Gopaiadfisa,^® 'i'arkavacaspati;^^ Sarav-vatitiitha/^" Kfima 
Parasava,^^ ilbananda Vidyasagara,"^^ Kumara5;ena’^‘'' and tv . 1 1 ranjiivaiiuiis.'^® 


1. BG, 410. 
3. 10, 651. 
6 . Dec. Col. 
CaritravardhaDa. 


2. S. P. Pan cl it, Ini. to Ilagii. 20. 

4. Kd. Calcutta. 5. Lali.4. 

No. 65. He quotes Vcallabha, Daksinilvarta, Krsnabhatta and 
S. P. Pandit says he was a contemporary of Dinabara, 


7. The manuscript is in Madras library. He is quoted by AninagirinSjha and 
he quotes Kesavaswamin’s Nanartharnavasamksepa coxiiposed in the 12th century. Ho 
was a native of the Chola country, (See Int. to Megbasandtsa, Tr. S. Scricj^ Ko, 04). 

8. Kash. Cat. 71. 9. .Ed. Htnares. 

^ 10. L. 2403, 3'lUra Bep. VIJ. This coinraontary refers to earlier voluminous 
commentaries by Jag'addhara and Divakara now unknown. 


,11, Oiidh, X 6. 12. 

-13. L, 751. 14. 

15. hah. 4 ; Bgh. 337. 16. 

17. B. 2. 18. 

19. 10, 228. 20. 

21. . PB, n. 64. 22. 

23. L. 1964, on 8 cantos. 24. 

25. Oudh, XIV 28 ; PB, 1. 114. 26. 


TO, 222, AS, 47, 

Kh. 65 ; Ed. Bombay ; Benares. 
B. 156 ; De, 171, 

10, 228, 1073, 

Oudh. XTX. 42. 

Ed. everywhere, 

B. 2, 78 ; BP, 17. 

PS, 1 114 ; iVlV, 614. 
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R. Krislinamacharya’s Raghuvam^a-vimarla and Kumarasambliava- 
vimar^a are running critiques on these poems commenting on their 
innate excellences.^ Raghusanhsepa gives a succinct account of Raghu- 
vam^a." Kumaravijaya® of Bhaskarayajvan, son of Isvarasurya, of 
Vatsagotra and Kumrirodaya* by Korada Ramachandra relate the same 
story. Kumarasambhava of JayasekharasDri is a Jain work.® 

29. The commentators. — V allabha was the son of Ananda- 
deva and was a follower of Kashmir saivLsm.® He criticises Hema- 
candra’s opinion expressed in his Sanskrit grammar and is attacked in 
Ganarrcfcnamahodadhi completed in 1141 A.D. Flemacandra lived 
in Jayasimha’s reign (1094-114,3 A.D.).^ Iv. B. Pathak therefore says 
(hat Vallabha must have finished his commentary' on Kumara- 
sambhava about 1120 or a few years before 1141 A.D.® S. P. Pandit 
says he must have lived long before Dinakara, that is, 1,3<S3 A.D.® 
J)urgapra.sad identified him with Vallabhadeva, grandfather of Kayyata, 
who wrote in 977-8 AD.^® and Hulfzch” andPetersoiP® agree with him, 
and the latter says that the verses quoted in SulihasitSvali and 
Sarngadharapaddhati under Vallabhadeva must have been by the com- 
mentator Vallabhadeva. These verses show excellent poetry.’® ' 

Kayyata was the son of Candradijya and wrote a commentary on 
Anandavardhana’s I.levisataka in 977 A.D. He is different from 
Kayyata, son Jayyaln, author of Bhasyapradipa. 

1. Ed. Madras, 

2. 8. P. Pandit’s Int. to Raglt, 16-17. 

3. TC, XV» 5818 (f). He is the author of Akhilandanayakidandaka (TO, IV, 5819). 

4. Ed, Masulipafcam. 

5. Ed, Bombay. 

6. For a distinction of this author from the an tholigisfc Vallabha, see S. K. I)e, 
JUAS, (1927), 471*7, (192S), 403 and D.O, Bhattaoarya, JBAS, (1928), 135. 

7. See for his life, later in this Chapter. 

Int, to Megha, 

Int. to Baghu* 10, 

Int. to VaJcrokti^pancaUka. 

Int. to Megha, 

Int. to Stihh, 

ffsit 3B- II 

cRf : I 

5?(:r®rt %citr Tii^fr ll 

S’W ’Pst T%ittr4s% ^1 ' 


s. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 
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30. HRjfADRT, known as Malddbhcitta was the son of Bvarasuri. 
He mentions Mahrati synonyms of Sanskrit words and he mig'ht therefore 
have been a Mahratta brahmin. He came after A'allabha. Vrlmana- 
carya in his intro due Lion to Kavyaprakasa says that he must have been 
a resident of Gajengraghad in Dharwar District, His commentaries 
are repilete with innimierabie quotations. He was counsellor of 
Mahadeva and Kamarfija, the Vadava kings of Devagiri who ruled from 
1271 to 1309 A.D. Bopadeva. was his protege.^ 

3L ]\lALLiNAiHA,* Teiugii Brahiiiiii, of Kfisvapa gotra of Kolacala- 
family, was the grandson of IMallinaiha and son of Kapardin. Peddi 
bhaita or Peddayarya and Kumaraswamin were his sons.^ I'he latter 
was the commentator on Prataparudriya. ::\Ialliimtha had Kanakabhi- 
seka (bath in gold and pearls) at the hands of Sarvajna Singabhupala, 
evidently of Recharla family, on the occasion of sodasa sacrifice which 
he performed with the help of his four brothers, four sons, four sons- 
in-law and four relatives.^ Pie was invited by Devaraja (I?) of Vijaya- 
nagar to settle some contests about the terras rvr/Vbw and7p'r7/dnm 
connection with a stone inscription found nl Conjeevaram. I'he 
manuscript containing his judgment is found in the G. O. Library, 
Mysore, 'Phis gives him a date of 1400-14 A.D. Maliinatha quotevS from 
Sahityacintamani, a work of Koma!i-\'ema of 1409 A.D. 

K. B. Pathak says Mallinalha frequently quotes the Sangitaratna- 
kara a work composed in the time of Ytxdava king Singhaiya who 
reigned from vSaka 1133-1150. In his commentary on the Kumara- 
sambhava (II. s. 1 ,) IMailinatha mentions Bopadeva, the author of the 
Mugdhabodha, who was contemporar}' with the Vadava king Maha- 
deva and his successor Ramachandra. The last mentioned king 
reigned from A.D. 1271 to 1309. Another work quoted in Mallinalhcfs 

1, See S. P. Pandit’s Int, to Baghti. 2, 12 ; EHD^ 117, 120; Ji2*4S, V, 1839, 

2t See Section V, Ch. I supra, 

3. Mallinatha, father of Rarahari alias Saras vat it irths, who commented on 
Ktvyapraka^a, is a difitrent person audds not known to be an author. Narahari says 
he was born in 1242 A.D* For particulars, see Chapter on Poetics under Mammata ; 
see YSmanaoarya’s Int. to KavyaprakSla, 27-9. 

4. Rarayana in his commentary on CampurSmayana (Z>C, XXI. 8212) gives 

the genealogy. According to him Kamaraswami was the son of Peddabhatta and 
Peddnbhatta and Mallinatha Were brothers. Here the genealogy differs from that given 
above by KumaraswSmin himself whSoh must be more authentic. Narayana traces his 
genealogy thus ; Kumarasw|mi||i cSjriubhu^*;. 3haskara, Ndgeavera, Kondubhatta, 
RIgeivara, RSlraya^a. ‘ J ‘ ■ /'' 
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commentary cn the Meghaduta is the Ekavaii of Vidyadhara who 
frequently speaks of king Viranarasimha as having humbled the pride 
of Hammira who was contemporary with Singhana.^ King Viraiiara- 
simha reigned up to 1314 A. D.* Maliinatha has also written a 
commentary on the Ekavaii. His son Kumarasvamin has written a 
commentary on the Prataparudrlya, a treatise on Alankara. The last 
named work frequently mentions the Kakatlya king Prataparudra who 
invaded the kingdom of the Yadava king Raraachandra and reigned 
from A.D. 1295 to 1323.^ The second verse in Mallinatha^s introduc- 
tion to his commentaries on the Raghuvamsa, IMeghadula and Kumara- 
sambhavais quoted in an inscription dated in Saka 1455 or A.D, 1533,^ 
From these facts it is clear that Mallinatha must have fioiirished in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century.”® 

Mallinatha commented on the six mahakfivyas, on Ekavaii of 
Vidyadhara and on Tarkikaraksa of Varadaraja and is said to have 
written® the poems Udarakavya^ cind Raghuviracarita,® Avow^edly his 
learning was varied and his commentaries are held everywhere in the 
highest esteem. 

32. Kuntesvaradiautya^ is a poem apparently describing ah 
embassy to the court of Kuntala, It is expressly ascribed by K^emen- 
dra to Kalidasa. Kalidasa was himself the ambassador. The King of 
Kuntala received him with the honour due to the tep res e illative of 
King Vikramaditya and once by chance when Kalidasa squatted on 
the floor and the King of Kuntala appeared not to relish it, Kalidasa 
humorously answered that on the door stood the Great i\l8ru and there 

1, mD, 82. 

3. R. Q-, Bhandarkar’s Ink to Ekavaii. 

4. (19). 

5. Int to Megha, 

6. For works of Mallinatha, see Cd, I. 434. 

7. i?, II. 72. Udarakavya was probably mistaken for ITdauaraghava of 
Kavimallamalla who was a different poet, 

8. A poem of this name is printed in Travanoore (IV. Sam, Series No. 67) , 

It is in 17 cantos and has good pootry but is anonymous as it Is. So is the 
Manuscript TC, HI. 3963. The poem begins with the mtiy of Rama inbo Dandaka 
and relates the whole story of Ramayana. Can it be .Mallinatha’s ? 

In the Travancore State Library, there Is by Bhatta Sukumara 

-c 06 lll tl ' 

g. Rangasawaml Sarasvati says it must have been a drama 
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rested the Seven Oceans.*- On returning- fruui the errand, Vikrama- 
ditya asked him what the King of Kuntala was doing and Kalidasa 
gave a facilious answer in indirect praise of his King and parody of 
King of Kuntnla.“ 

Kf.s^a in his Bharatncarita ascribes Setuliandha to a King of 
Kuntala. 

^'r%?Tr I 

In the introduction to llarsacari-ta, Bana thus praises Setubnndha : 

qt qrt 11 


1. So says Ksemcndfa : 

OT^rrutr- 

f^f^rflcitTKr: frf’Rr: ?TH I 

srrJK'^qrrrp^f^f ■f3iTrqf^>RiP=¥r* 

2. This passage is in Bhoja’s Srngaraprakas.i, YllL 

%n^qfr w— # f^d3--’dT: qi^rdif^ %e 3^r'[— 

3i^pf:555%d?drd^ 

,,„ / „ f^RTd ^TfSJptPWri# ftdwt 
/ r#r fdf^r^dWT: 3Pd55Prr?p;fr5r: 11 

r^Fmtdr; 


is ,E^t|al0kam*s^KSvyamimSM Bhoja’s £ 
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It is ilierefore a safe inference that Pravarasena mentioned as 
the aullior of Setiibandha was a king of Kunteila.^ The ascription 
i)£ its authorship t(.> Kalidfisa by the commentator and the strong tradi- 
tion in support uf it, when considered with the embassy of Kalidasa 
to the Court of Kuntala (as described in Kuntesvara-dautya), can only 
suggest that either the poem written by Kalidasa at Mkramaditya's 
direction was dediccited later to Pravarasena, or a poem written by 
PravaravSena was revised by Kalidasa and this creciied a talk that 
Kalidasa was really the author of it. 

Who was the King of Kuntala ? Pravarsena was considered by 
many scholars as a king of Kashmir, who composed the poem in 
commemoration of the construction of a bridge on the Vitast^k® This 
has now come to he doubted, as in some old manuscripts recently 
acquired for the Oriental IManuscripls Library, IMadras, the colophon 
ascribes the authorship to the Vakataka king Pravarasena, <jf Kuntala.^ 
ITe KunLila Kingdom was conquered by Prthvisena I, and this 
Pravarasena, it is said, must be Pravcirasena 11, who came to the throne 
about the year 400 A. 

Speaking of the Chamak plates of Pravarasena/ Fleet said “ The 
date uf the Vakataka inscriptions is determined by the marriage of 
Rudrasena 11 with Prabhavatigiipta, the daughter of the paramount 
sovereign Devagiipta, who, it can hardly be doubted, was Devagupta of 
Magadha, the son of Adilyasena mentioned in the Dev Bciranark Ins^ 
(No. 46, pa 213, Gupta ins») and belonging to the period of ctbout 
A.Da 680 to 700. From another set of copper plates, it is seen that 
Rudrasena married Pnibheivatigupta, a daughter of Candragiipta 11 


1 . So says the commentary oi Ramaraja on Setubandha t 

m 11 nagu , hi. 

3 . Kunjala is the country between the rivets Bhima and Vedavati, bounded on 
the west by the Ghats including Shimoga, Ohifealdoorg, Bellary, Dharwar, Bijapur, and 
adjacent parts to the north in Bombay and Niziam’s dominions. Mysore Gazette^ I , 289* 

, Kuntala was the empire of the KadambaS, and adjoined the territory of the 
Yskatakas. SJ, Kill. 299. The Kuntala kingdom was conquered by the Vakataka ^ 
king Prithiyisena I. See G. J, DubreuiFs A^menti History of Deocm, Bee 

also Buhier, II, XVIIi, Mf i Tb. cWs o / - i ^ * ' 

4. JM2^,XY. 2T2.-~, „ - , ^ 

inu to Gupf^ : *4 - ' / - : 4 :,, '-J' : 




I 
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and his queen Kuberanaga.^ They give the genealogy of Rndrasena 
and the Gupta emperor. If then the term Devagnpta was only an 
appellation, Candragupta (11) Vikramaditya would be the father-in-law 
of Vakataka Rndrasena II, and mother’s father of Pi*avarasena 11.^ 

According to the Puranas, Sri Gupta dynasty was founded in 
28illh year after Yudhistira’s coronation, that is, began in 328 B.C,, and 
Candragupta II reigned from 270 to 234 B.C. Alberuni starts the 
Gupta era from the extermination of the Guptas, 241 years after Saka, 
that is, 319 A. D. Fleet starts the era in 320 A.I). at the commence- 
ment of the Gupta dynasty. ¥. Smith, Pathak and Shama Sastri like- 
wise start the era with the commencement ® but from 290, 193-4 and 
200 AD. respectively. Accordingly for Chandragupla II, the latter 
dates var}' from 401 to 282 A.D, 

Kalhana mentions two Pravaraseiicis in 3147 Kali and 3211 Kali 
(45 and 102 A.D.) respectively ^ and makes the latter cilmost a younger 
contemporary of Vikramaditya Sakari ® though there was an opinion 

1, See Id, (1912) 214 ; Bl, XV, 41 ; Id, XLI, 214. H. Heras, Helatlons between 
Gupfcas and Vakatakas, JB0B8, XII. 456 ; V. Smith, JEAB, (1914), Annals oj B, B, 
Xns, I. SI- 

2, InJmy, XV.27. R. Samsvati says : 

** In the Meghadata Kalidasa describes the feeling of a Yaksha separated feom hiS 
home and beloved wife. The Yaksha addresses in his love-madness a cloud and 
requests it to carry bis message to his wife. The place where the Yaksha suffers bis 
banishment is called Ramagiri. Does the Meghaduta in thiisi describing the Yaksha’ s 
feelings preserve any personal reminiscencos of Kalidasa himself 7 A recently discovered 
copper plate grant of the Vakataka king, Pravarasena, has some inter^ting details. 
The grant on the plates is made by Frabhavatigupta, daughter of Ghandragupta II and 
queen of the Vakataka Rndrasena. From the wording of the grant Frabhavatigupta 
appears to have been more proud of her paternal relations, of the Imperial Guptas, than 
her husband’s family. The Vakatakas were then a dynasty subordinate to the Guptas. 
The most interesting point in this grant is that it -was issued from the feet of the God of 
Ramagiri. This place Ramagiri is identified with Ramateka in the Central Provinces 
where the king stayed. It is very certain that this Ramagiri was the place where the 
Yaksha is supposed to have stayed during his banishment. It is thus proved ,that 
Kalidasa stayed in the court of the King Fravarasena for a certain period and that 
Pravarasena was at the sacred place Ramagiri, It seems to go without saying that 
Kalidasa was voicing forth his own feelings while describing those of the Yaksha. As 
an ambassador at the Vakataka court KalidaSa separated ♦from his family must have 
almost undergone the experiences of a banished person, and it is his own message to his 
wife that is recorded in the immortal message of the Yaksha communicated through 
‘ the cloud messenger.* ” 

3, See Mys, Arch* B&p, (19^3) .9 seg., for a full discussion by H, Shama Sastri 
Fauna Lai, JBOBS, IV. 412 ; R. K. Mukherji, JIH, IV. 17 ; S. Krishna^mi lyengax, 
JUy, XV. 153S 



his Court were sorry that the king was seinng loo nign a vaiue on 
AsvaghoSa at the risk of his State. To convince them of his merit the 
king°starved the horses in his stable for one night and asking 
Asvagho.sa to begin his sermons, he offered fodder to the starving 
horses, 'xhe horses stood listening to the sermons with tears in their 
eyes and would not touch the fodder. Thenceforth he was called by 
the name of Asvaghosa,® or in Chinese Ma-mine. But it appears that 
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held in Kalhana’s time also ttat Vikramadi^ya who regined in Kali 
2268 (24 B.C.) was the real Sakari.^ 

The uncertainty of the dates ascribed to the Gupta dynasty, the 
proximity of the years given for Pravarasenas of Kasmir and of the 
Gupta inscriptions, the connection of a king Vikramaditya tVith these 
Pravarasenas and the mention of construction of setu in the \ itasta by 
King Pravarsena of Kasmir, these still leave a hope that further 
research may yet bring out some identity, for which at present the 
difficulty of father’s names stands in the way ; for King Pravarasena 11 
of Kasmir was the son of Meghavahana and King Pravarasena 11 of 

Vakalakas was the son of Rudrasena. 

33. Asvaghosa was son of Arya Swarriaksi and pupil of Parsva. 
He was <'i pious mendicant of Central India and belonged to the order 
of Sanketikas or Tirthikas. Pie declared himself exclusively entitled to 
strike the great bell or ghantii of his city and prohibited the Buddhists 
from touching it, until some one of that religion would refute him in 
discussion. The venerable Parsva came to meet him and put him a 
simple question “ What is to he desired in order that the universe may 
enjoy peace, the sovereign long life, the countries abundance and that 
people may no longer have to submit to miseries.” Asvaghosa 
was confounded and unable to offer a solution, became Pariva’s 
disciple and at his instance began to teach the religion of Buddha. 
His real name is not definitely ascertained. It happened that Kaniska, 
the king of Little Yu-chyi in northern India invaded Magadha and 
demanded the cups of Buddha and Asvaghosa to be given up to 
him. The king was unwilling to part with the latter, but the nobles of 
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Asvaghosa accompanied Kam&ka to Kasmir and was treated by him 
with great veneration and in Kaniska’s Council, he took a leading part. 

As a contemporary of King Kani^ka, Assvaghosa may have flourish- 
ed at the latest, in the 1st century A.D.^ His biography was translated 
into Chinese under the dynasty of Yao-twine (o84-l l7 A.T).) I)y 
Kumarasya.^ ITsing mentions him as an old teacher and places him 
before Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. He praises his poems and ('ollects 
his hymns, which were used in the Buddhist ritual.® 

34. His Buddhacarita is a l\Iahakavyn, with 17 cantos nmv 
extant,^ celebrating the history and teachings of Buddha. From the 
middle of the 14th Canto, the poem diverges widely from the Chinese 
translation,® probably because Cantos 14 to 17 Yvere lost and had 
to be made up by poet Amrtananda, ahoiil the year ISOO.® Ilis 

748; Beal’s Si-yu-hi, I. 151 ; Ui, hit, to Viseshika VliiloBofmj ; Das Gupta’s Bistcry 
o f Indian Philosophy 

1. On Asvaghosa being contemporary of Kaniski, see Journal of Buddhist 
Te(st Society, in. 13; Schiefner’s Taranath, Oh. XII; Watters* I. 209; 11. 104; 
Baron Sfeaol Holstain, T7as there a Kushaua race ? [JJIAS, (1914), 80], Levi, Notes 
Surks Indo Scythes, 3G ; R. D. Banerji, The Scythian period of Imlian History 
[Li, (1908) 25-75], Hoernle, Id, X, 324 ; V. Smith [EH, 255-270] thinks that 
78 A. D. marks cither the accession or coronation of Kaniska. Fleit {JRASi 1903, 
1905, 1900, 1913) says that Kaniska founded the era of 50 B,G. Tradition placed 
Kaniska, 700 years after Buddha (Id, XXXIT. 382). See for date of Kani§ka, Id, 
XLII, 132, and XLVI, 261. Kalhana places Kaniska 150 years after the Nirvana {Raj. 
I. 168-172). Hiaen Tsang (I. 131) placed Kanishka 060 years after Buddha, and Max 
Muller (X?^dm 306) 400 years after Buddha. According to Narnandan Prasad [Mod. 
Rev, (1920)* 380] and to Poucher [L’drf greco-bonddhiqne, I. 623], Asvaghosa lived 
in 2nd century A D. So also says Alarshall, Director-General of Archaeology on the 
evidence of stratification of the remains of Tasila. Bhandarkar gives date 278 A.D, 
The name of Kaniska is discussed In Id, XIII, 58. 

2. Id, lY. 141 ; Max Mailer’s India 312 ; Nanjio, V, 1320. 

3. Id, (1883), 425. lliuen Tsang also refers to him (Julian’s Translation, II, 
214). 

4. Ed. by Cowell (Clarendon Press, Oxford), Tr. into Italian by C. Pormichi, 
See JBd8f, (1914), 105 and BDMG, XLYI, 517'19 lor reviews. I Tsing says that 
the poem was of considerable length about 3000 Slokas [Takakusu , Rec, of Buddhist 
Religion, (Ivli, 181, 153)]. For critical notes, by J. S. Spayer, see JRaS, (1914), 105, 
There is a commentary on the 8th canto by Jagannath Prasad. 

. 5. The poem was translated by Sanghavarman into Chinese in 414-421 A.D, and 
into Tibetan in the 7th or 8th nontury A.D. and into English {BBS, ISo, i9). The 
Chinese translatioti has 2S chapters. 

■ 6. The Oanjteiage .M8..,Bay3. so; ^ Wf%J3[ ! 

Amr^Snanda is mentioned, as :» poet and author between years 1796 and 1830. 
Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist , 4 In the colophon Asvaghosa is called 

' V‘|;'VvTv!if *‘4# ’'i I'l. .A - : T . ' ' ■ i , > 
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Sounuarananda ^ is an exquisite poem of 18 cantos. It descrit)es the 
story of the conversion of King Nanda of the Ikjvilku race and his re- 
demption from the ocean of worldly pleasures in which he was immersed 
in the company of his consort Sundarl. A^vaghos'a avows that this 
poem was intended to teach philosophy by the detectable means of 
alluring poetry. “The Soundarananda has been somewhat neglected 
by students of Buddhism in the past, surprisingly perhaps, because apart 
from its interest as an example of early Buddhist poetry, it i.s,” .as 
Jilr. fohnston tells ms in his preface, “ The earliest work presenting 
to us a logical and carefully thought out description of the 
path to Knlightenment ... It enables us to see the force and 
liearing of (echnical term.s and arguments, which are enuncialed in 
earlier Buddhist literalure in a manner lialde to cause misconception. 
Farther, a.s Asvaghosa is generally agreed to have flourished early in 
the second century A.D., the indications he gives (.if developments in 
doctrine deserve consideration.” 



35 . These two poems supplement each other on the life of Buddha, 
Asvaghosa’s plays will be referred i.o in the chn])ler oii SAXSKRi'r Draha, 
If to the ordinaiy criiit: the fame of Kalidasa rests on. the charm of 
his similes, Asvaghosa c^ertainly excels him.® His vocabulary is very 
ancient and several of his words have now l)ecome obsolete in their 



1. Ed. by Harapcasfid Rastri, BUil. T'ld, (Calcutta), where febe introduction gives 
summary of the poem. Ed. by E.H. Johnson (Oxford) with critical notes and readings. 

2. Eor verses containing parallel ideas, see S. P. Pandit and Nandargikar’s 
Introduction^ to Eaghuvamsa, Haraprafsad Sastri’a Int. to Saund^^'i^ananda, op. cit, iv-vi 
and Kshetresa Chandra Ohattopadbyaya’s Bate of Kalidasa {All TJn. St^idies, TI. 
79), For instance, compare the following : 

ASVAGHOSA KALIDASA • ; 

ci! 

OT ?r ^ cT JRTS: I 

it^- 

ffT%^r?t5Trf^T 11 

Saimda. iv. 7, 


TeS: ifirm f^rs iprftcjfff ti 

' Eaghu,Yn:ii 

Wlcfr JT^- , 

I ' ■ 

• . . A* _ ' ' ' 1 '3 

?pf: 

i , : 5 ... ..;.,4 • iT-i )•! 


?r 

it. 
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peculiar meanings^ His philosophy was of a high order. He heU 
to a school, probably of Yogacnra, which preceded the IMah 
school with its theory of Sunyata propounded by Xagarjun 
generations later.' ® “Asvaghosha,” says Cowell, “ seems to be e 
to the name of the Ennius of the classical age of Sanskrit poeirv, 
style is often rough and obscure, but it is full of native strong 
Imauty; his descriptions are not too much labnurod, nor an 
pitrpU 7 -ci pamu ; they spring from the narrative growing from 
natural blossoms, not as external appendages.” 

On the identity of Asvagho.sa with Arya-.S 
scholars are not agreed.® ’.I’hese names appe; 
genuinely distinct proper names and not title; 
different individuals.^ It seem.s therefore not 
gho.sa all works, in Sanskrit, Chinese or 


irceta, 

<->n their reading 
!s and mti)' designate 
easy to assign to Asva- 
Tibeian, going under anv of 


ASVAGHOS.4. 

it 

Cpmf I 

Buddha, i, 32. 

^tJETrfir- 

#1% I 

Buddha* xi. 43. 
The extreme similadfey of the ideas 
as to the relative priority of Kalidaaa and 

1. For instanee^ means dwell 

2. It is pointed out in JRAS (1914 
though As^aghosa preceded Nagarjana,*he 
Soundarananda. 

'3. See Album Kern (Leiden) 405-8 ; 
4. Other works directly attributed to . 
No, XV, St. Peterburg, [(1913) ; JBAi. 
205-64), These- are iu Sanskrit. Da4adv 


KALIDASA 

PTSiri- I 

feitq^'rqr; idr^r 

BagJi, iii, 15 . 

Megha* u. 48. 
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36. Biiddhaghosa was a Brahman born in Thaton.^ He was 
an inmate of the Kelasa monaster}^ and in A.D, 387 he was deputed to 
Ceylon l>y King- I'hini Gyaung (Dhammapala) in order to bring away 
a copy of the Buddhist Scriptures. At Bassein, he took ship for 
Tamalitti, the Indian port, and first went to Gaya by the Gangetic 
route, to obtain drawings of the principal sacred sites. He returned 
by the same route and proceeded to Ceylon where he stayed for three 
years. He composed the Visuddiinagga while at Anuradhapura, and 
on his return to Thaton, brought a complete copy of the Pitakas with 
their commentaries as well as other works in the Telaing characters.”® 
This is the account given by James Gray in the Buddhaghosuppatti? 
but an earlier date is not impossible. The name of Buddha gho$a is 
held in high reverence l)y the southern Buddhists and he was the pro- 
pounder of Buddisism as current in the south. 

His PadyacudajvIAXI, a poem in 10 cantos, discribes the birth, 
marriage and other incidents in the life of Buddha. The story differs 
in some details from the narrative in the Lalitavistara and Buddha- 
carita. The plot of the poem has thus been summarised by Prof.' 
S. Kuppus-wamy Sastri : 

There ruled at Kapila, a king named Suddhodana of the Sakya 
race, with his queen Mayadevi. As he had no issue, he performed 
penance. Meanwhile the Lord of the Tusita world resolved at the 
instance of the Devas to incarnate in this world for enlightening it and 
entered the womb of Mayadevi. The birth of the son Siddhartha was 
attended with supernatural phenomena. After the due performance of 
the natal ceremonies, arrangements were made for his boyish sports, 
and for his education. In due lime as he grew, he was installed as the 
heir-apparent, and his marriage was thought of. He was formally 
,married to the daughter of the king of the Koliya country. Then the 


!♦ On Buddhagbosa, see B. 0. Ljiw, Life and work oj BiiMhaghoRa (Oalcufeta) ; 
Poulkes, lA, XiX 105*liJ2 and S. Kuppuswamy Sastri, Introduction to Padyacuda- 
mani, Takaknsu, Paramartha' s Life of Vasubdndhit [JRAS, (1905;] says that 
8amantapas§Ldika of Buddhaghosa was translated into, Ohinese by Sanghabhadra in 488 
A.D. Bor iEsopic fable in Buddhaghosa, see li, I.,320. Bor date and legends, see 
2i, XIX. 105. 

2. T. Boulkeg {loc, oli,) gives a summiry of the dates assigned to Buddhaghosa 
and “ibis stated that living in the extreme improbable data they extend from S86 
to 557 A.D. and group themselves about thb reign of king Mahanama of Oeylon.* ^ 
S. Kuppuswamy Sastri says that the consensus of opinion is in favour of assigning, the, 
poet to the latter part of the fifth century A.D,, Senavaratne JCe^/^o’^ Antiquary ,and 
Literary Register 1 1. Ft. ii) says Buddhaghosa visited Ceylon in 483 A.D, ,• v' 
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prince with his wife returped to his own city ai 
'rhe king took particular care to make ample p 
enjoyments in the various seasons of the j'ear. ] 
}>rince jnacti.sed the use of martial weapons and 
dtij's. One day in the spring- season when he sta 
garden, he saw on the royal road, as arranged 
of an old man, an afflicted person and a corpse, 
pressed with the sight and questioned the atlenc 
On learning from the charioteer the nature of 1 
human body is liable, he desired to return home, 
he perceived some ascetics, who were reported 


uicibierad.' it , ie, „soy:OB 
ted fur the })ieayure 
y the iJevas, visions 
He was greatly 
tnts of the chariot, 
le ills to which the 
On his \\"av back, 
to have found the 
dsience. I [e again 
day very agreeably 
*mal rejoicings were 
ace his royal home, 
smissed his attend" 
roue, lie practised severe austerities and 
in the Biml.asara city. Failing to attain 
.e means of securing it. During the night 
tie morning after making out the signilicance 
on the means of attaining Nirvana. .Sitting 
rived Payasa from a woman, proceeded to 
the food. After spending the d;iy in the 
the Budhi tree in the evening and seated 



in description, ^Yb.ere tlie idea is often continuous from verse to verse. In 
describing the moon, for instance, in the eighth canto all the 22 verses 
depict the internment of the moon under the sea, the gradual ascent 
and descent in the horizon and disappearance in the dark fortnight, as 
an evulnlion of a child from birth to end. The whole poem reads as 
a garden of poetic blossoms, where to cull one for show^ is well nigh 
impossible.^ 

37. MeBtha better known as Bharfy Mentha^ has been held by 
rhetoricians in high esteem probably higher than Kalidasa. The 
word IMenllia means elepheani-driver and there is a reference to thcit 

3 . Eoad the foilowicig 

■ I 

fTJFvg WT 5ffr5iffrorf5^rf^-T55rr% ll 1. 14 . 

11 u. is. 

57 t 55 r^'nir^cf^ 3 :swTi%^r' 3 ; !l ii. 3. 

5^ra-%5[i5; I 

ll iii. eo. 

OTfwwr =^^ 1 % I 

^f®E^nfr’*Tr'T55Fr^r%^'3T5^r 11 iu. oi. 

% s... 


' 11 iv. 23. 
w- \l iv. is. 

cTTf^piRiRT Ttr^TCfrr^fwr^ I 
^fsq^forr II v. 14. 

f q'«w I 

11 v. 47. 

2. In Aufreoht’s Ms. the name ig'Spelfe as Bhartstpe^a (Peterson, Subh, 03). 
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sense in a verse of Rajasekhara quoted by 
vali.^ The anthologies 
Hastipaka and some of the extant verses 
of wild elephants just caught in pits.^ , T 
was really engaged in that pursuit. Kail 
to the court of IMairgiipta of Kasmir."* ; 
4o() A.D., Mentha must have lived about 
verse limpafiva tdviojigaui which occurs 
raka, in Balacarita, and in Kavyadarsa is 1 
paddhati as the joint composition of Yi]. 
this increases the cloud surroundin: 
but it may suggest that Menthi 
Vikramaditya. Mankha in ] 

Subandhu, Bhfcivi and Bilna. 

Valmiki, and Bhavabhuti and himself 


:ina. in his Suktimukt?!- 
quote the same verse under name Mentha *or 
! give an exquisite description^^^ 
"his conilrms a doubt if 'Mentha,' 
hana mentions him as attached 
If i\Iati*o^qHaks date is taken as 
- that date. The well-known 
in the IMrtchakalika, in Avima- 
> found quoted in iSarngadhara- 
Jcramaditya and Mentha and 
the authorship of that verse, 
■a was^^ connected with the court of a King 
■arita mentions him with 
:alls him an incarnation oi 
later incarnations.^ This 


WOTr ^i%qcrrq; | 

3?lTygT f? ii 

c5r^i¥rr5r5 fr%f^ 
w ^ fkm §51% ^ f5IT:frj 
wim fir 5r3r 


II 

"• 5?T3fr^ I 

ci^r ^rnTf?rr’^'wr%f^ n 

JT«n^ i 

gsjs]-; II 

3F^!^rcrqT ctw f cRRwfl; 1 

fwstofi^; 11 Baj. in. 260-2, 

See Max Muller’s Indicbf 314 note. 
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lends support to the tradition that Mentha verse a long poem Ramacarita 
in 100 cantos and it is believed n copy of it is still available at Benares. 

His poem’’ HAY.u'RiA’.tvAnnA is lost. The first verse of it is 
quoted by Rajnsekhara in his Kavyamhnamsa and Ksemendra in his 
Suvrttatilaka,'-* and another by Raghava in his commentary of 
S^akuDta'la.® !\Iany verses are extracted by Bhoja and in the antholo- 
gies as Ttlentha’s or Hasiip.'ika’s and rightly merit their ai)precialion.*‘ 

38. Kumaradasa was a King of Ceylon.® He was the son of 
Kin“- Kumaramani who died on the battle field and on that, day Kumfira- 
dasa was born. He was bred up by his two distinguished maternal 
uncles Sri :Megha and Agralrodhi with paternal affection.® 


1 PR 1.9. Hemacandra io his Kavyanusasana (p. 15) mentions it as a poem 
[BKB, references, see OG, 754. Troyeu thought it was a drama \JBRA8, XTT). 

2. smfd^r Cff: I 

jRi#cr ^ ^rir: II 

8. 4 ft5iTH2frfrR^Tcrr ! 

11 

4. srf=fr I 

II 

3Tr5Erfirc5i#=^: ll 

JT cr«IT f^RlT 1 

w II 

5. There are poets by the names Kumata, EumSradatta, Kumarabhatta and 
Bhatta Kumara mentioiiecl in the anthologies. Are these identioal ? 

6. So says he himself in the la.st four verses of Janakiharaija (TC, IV. 4248-9): 

^ g^0I5frj%rfrBrx[d;?i?TrOTcf: Mcf: 

wh sffJTtRti 

55f II ' ■ ■ ' ’ 

fjRUciWciT 

y l^'^tW^ctt dt^fSnfRf: I 

'?gw3ft §i5rRrr%rciTi%ifqt%?fT i! 


■ .«=(> 


^ . S ’■ ■■ 4 1 f ' 




UU me inaiau literary history not. fake it for granted tl 
Kumaradasa whose name as such appears in the colophon to the not 
w the same_as king Kumara Dhaiusena who ruled over Ceylon accor, 
mg to Mahavamsa in the year after Buddha’s Xirvana wbirli corre 
ponds, as worked out by European Chroniclers, i,o A D ’-.13-504 't„ ® 
last four verses of canto 20 of the poem Kumaradasa gives hi's ftthe, 
name ns Kumaramani and says that on the day his knher died'in (L 

haftle-field he was born and thenceforward he was broughl no hv h- 

mother’s hrolhers, Sri Megha and Agrabodhi. In ihe last verse (her 
IS also an indication that as a child he was troubled hv disease' wt 
ae disease was we are not told ; Imt. Rajasekhnra in hi.^ Kavva-Mimams' 
instances Knmaradiisa as a poet born hlind.^ Ls it possible that 2 
disease was congenital blindness ? 

39 . The Mahavamsa® thus. 

Prince “ After his CMonffalnna’ 


^ me acts ot this celebrated 

’s) demise, hi.s son, who tva.s known as 
y and godlike, liec.-ime king. He re- 
n built by hi.s father, held a convoca- 
Icriptures, and purified the religion, 
he four pnchchya ; and, having done 
away in the ninth year. Kittisenn nic 


given in iviahavamSa show.s that the li- 
king was Kumara Dhatusena and not Kumara Dasa, that 
father was Moggalana and not Ku maramani, that Kumara 

! . . • 'WfdT 5ff%«r^qfr;q5nf0]-fq-f 

Thesefour verses are fotrad in 
cript. Buf; the last two lines are fo 
rama as the end of the 25th canto 
in the complete ntann scripts : 
have been part of the original 

The colophon in the matmaoript is 

l%f^; ?r^:, 

1. Gaeb Ed. ^age 13, ' ' 

■C 3., Translated y KW'i*iKSy|| 


*iirw II 

manusoript but not ia the other manus- 
) poem as originally restored by Dharma- 
i., ' ,1 20, for there are only 20 cantos 

now available. This would show that the four verses must 
. poem and not any suspicious later addition. 

fit' fdr 
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was a mighty king and ruled well, that he was not incapacitated by any 
disease or that his hither died on the battle field when he was just 
born, and that there is no mention there of his maternal uncle Sri 
Megha and Agrabodhi. The latter names occur 40 years later in the 
list of kings in Chapter 44 of the hlahavamsa as the 76th king. After 
his death after a reign of nine years his son Kittisena succeeded him,^ 
It will therefore be oliserved that the account given by the poet of 
himself in the poem differs in every respect from Mahavamfe’s descrip- 
tion of King Kumrira Dhatusena. This name Kumara Dhatusena 
when read with his son’s name Kittisena shows that the main part of 
the name was Dhatusena and the word Kumara was prefixed to it. 

The identity therefore of the poet with that particular king cannot 
possibly be accepted. The language of the poem which in its 
merit is very akin to that of Kalidasa and the earliest poets, when read 
with the tradition that Kfilidasa and Kumaradasa were friends, suggests 
the conclusion that Kumaradasa must have been a far earlier poet 
than the 5th or 6th century A. D., which is induced by the wrong 
identification. Even in Ceylon, it is not now generally accepted that 
the author of the poem was this king of Ceylon.® 


1. In the chronological table Part II. Oh. xvii in Wijesimha’s Mabawamsa, we 
have a list of Kings and there we find, 

67. Kumara Dhatusena 515*24 A.D. 

74. Kittisri 560-1 A.D. 

76. Aggabodhi I 564 A.D. 

2, Mr. S. Paranarfcana, Assistant to Arcbaelogioal Commissioner, Ceylon, writes to 
me so and was kind enough to give this following information, which is at best available 
now : King Kumaradasa is mentioned in the Ma%axmmasa by the epithet of Kumacai 
Dhatusena (Kumara Dhatusena). But in Sinhalese historical works, this king is 
always referred to as Kumaradasa. In the chapter dealing with the history of Ceylon in 
the Tujauali a Sinhalese work written about 1266 A.D,, it is said that Moggallana I*s 
son was Kumaradasa and that he was a great scholar and a contemporary of 
Kalidasa, the Indian po;.'t. Other Sinhalese works snoh as the N%kaya Safkgraliaf 
Saddharmina Eatnahava<t Bajaratnakara and Bajdvali, also mention the same. 
The Perakumbct Sirita, a Sinhalese poem composed in the 15th century, attributes to 
king Kumaradasa the authorship of the Jdnakiharana. The identification of Kumara- 
dhatusena with Kumaradasa, by Tumour and others, is evidently based on these 
Sinhalese authorities. There is an inscription of King Kumaradasa at a place called 
Nagirikanda. In this, the king is styled Maha Kumaratasa raja, the Sinhalese form of 
Maha KumScadasa raja. This inscription has been published by Muller in his Ancient 
In^criytiom of Ceylon (No 97) ; but as the first line is somewhat weathered he has 
not been able to decipher the king's ' name. A revised edition of this record will be 

18 



40. Tradition makes him a contemporary of Kalidasa and the 

following story is current. Kumaradasa had a fair courtesan and in one 
of his visits to her he wrote a line ^ ^ 

and promised a reward for the completion of the verse. Kalidasa was 
then on a visit to the royal court and happened to lodge in the same 
mansion and seeing the incomplete verse added 

On learning this the courtesan made away with the poet and 
concealed the body and demanded the reward, but the king suspected 
that the real poet was elsewhere and made her confess the crime. 
Aggrieved by the loss of his friend the king consigned himself, in des- 
pair, to the fire on the funeral file of Kalidasa.^ 

Perakumba Sirita thus notices both ciuthor and work: — King 
Kumaradasa, who on the very same day celebrated a three-fold feast in 
honor of the inauguration of the queen-consort, the installation into 
office of a number of priests, and the founding of 18 temples and 
18 tanks ; and who in masterly and elegant strains composed Janaki- 
harana and other (maha kavu) great poems offered his life for the poet 
Kalidasa.” Apart from the merit of this story for the piirpoes of 
chronology, there can be no doubt that Kumaradasa was a devout 
admirer of Kalidasa and his works. 

41. His Janakibarana, a poem in 20 cantos describes the 
story of Rama and the abduction of Sita by Ravana.® 

published in the E‘pigray}iia Zeylanioz at an early date. I attach herewith a transcript 
in Nagari of the verses dealing with Kumaradhatuseca in the Maha^oamBa : 

3T| ^rsir trf iwr 

frfRR 

f r^rsr^irr 

MaliavaiMsa, Ch> 41, verses 1-3. 

1. A description oj Ceylon by J, Cordimar, (1907), Ceylon ^ ancient and modern^ 

by an officer of the Ceylon Rifles mentioned in Seshagiri Sastri’g II (1899), 20 ; 
Nan dargikar’ s Int. to 122. This , story is attributed also to Kalidasa’s wife, 

Kamala, in Bhau Daji’s Literary Remains ^ 51. 

2. On Kumaradasa and his work, see D’Alwis Des. Cat. of Sanshrity Pali and 
Singhalese Manuscripts (Ceylon) ; Aufrecht, ZVUG, XXTIT, 17 and 00, T. 110, 
Peterson PR, lY. 24 ; JPBAfif, XVI. 10, and I«i5. to Subh, 24; BE, (1897), xxv, 
Lanmanu, Zum Janahiharana des Kumaradasa (POJ, VII. 226-32); S. K. De, 
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The poem was not available for a long time, when pharmarama 
reclaimed 15 cantos from a Singhalese sanna^ (paraphrase) (l)f Raja- 
sundara and edited the poem so far. Nandargikar and Haraprasad 
Sastri brought ont other editions, but their editions also extended only 
to 10 and 14 cantos respectively. The 16th canto was edited by 
Barnett for the London School of Oriental Studies recently. There 
are now manuscripts of the whole poem in tact and they show two 
recensions of the poem. In the manuscript recently obtained by 
Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi of Madras, the number of verses in each canto 
is far more than in the manuscript of the Oriental Manuscripts^ Library 
of Madras and in the published editions. 

The first chapter treats of the history of Dasaratha ; the second, 
of the visit of Indra, and the gods, to Vishnu in the Nagaloka, after 
they were defeated by Ravana, and Vishnu’s promise to be bom in the 
human world; the third is on Ritu Varnana. ; the fourth, on the wor- 
ship of Agni, and the birth of Rama in the womb of Kausalya, the 
Queen of Dasaratha — ^his education — his departure with Lakshmana 
on the application of Vasishtha to fight with Rakshasa, etc. ; the fifth 
gives a description of, and particulars connected with, the jungle- 
residence of Vasishtha; the sixth treats of the departure of Rama, etc* 
to Mithila, where a marriage was concluded for him ; the arrival there 


Some readings of Jcinakiliarana^ XVI. (Bull, of Soh. of Or, Studies^ LondoHi VI. 
611-2 ; Kalidasa in Ceylon iJBAS, (1894) 397] ; Kumaradasa [JRlS {1901) 578, 
263,128], 

Ed. by Dharalarama. Colombo, (1891) ; by Haraprasada Sastri (Galcufcfea, 1893) } 
Nandargikar (Bombay, 1907, 10 cantos only). Poie quotations of Kumaradasa’s verses 
in tba anthologies, and in Ujvaladatta’s commentary, see Tbomas, Int, to Kav. 35 and 
Peterson, Int. to Subh, 25. There is a controversy on the original of the verso, quoted 
by Ksbem°.ndra in his Aucityavioaracaroa 

q'sf #cr ii 

based on the last line, found in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (T. 283). Seshagiri Sastri 
(Rep, II. 20) says, “ The verse is not found in the present edition of Janakiharana and 
the full stanza- as quoted by Ksemendra is quite diSermb from that quoted in Pada- 
manjari except the last lines which are identical : 

sitFnT 'Tr^OTsuTfcf: »T55r?trrii; I 

On this question, see BR, 1883-84, 56 and JBRiS, XVl. 170.199; Nandargikar, 
Int. to Eagh, 126. It seems as if the last line was taken from Patanjali and the rest 
of the verse was made up by way of samasya-para'^i, 

1, Cat. of Colombo Museum Library^ page ll, 
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of Dasaratha ete. ; the seventh on Ramans marriage with Sitii, the 
daughter of king Janaka ; the eighth treats of their honey-moun ; the 
ninth, the departure of Dasaratha and the new married couple to 
Ayodhya— the battle fought during their journey, etc. ; the tenth 
relates the circumstances attending Rama's expulsion by the infirm 
Dasaratha, owing to the application for the throne by Kaikeyi for her 
own son, the invitation of Bharata to Rama, and the abduction of Sita 
by Ravana; the eleventh contains the fight between Gariida and 
Ravana to prevent Sita being carried away, the death of Garuda, the 
flight of Ravana with Sita to Lanka, and the acts of Rama in connec- 
tion with the battle of Sugriva and Vali ; the twelfth gives a description 
of Autumn or Sarat Varnana, and Sugriva's visit to Rama ; the thirteenth 
records Rama's lament for the loss of Sita, gives description of Yarsha, 
or the rainy season, Sugriva's attempt at consoling Rama etc., the 
fourteenth mentions the construction of Adam's bridge ; and the 
fifteenth (which is called the twenty-fifth, and which is evidently difi-. 
cient in matter) gives a glowing picture of (the blessing ofj Barce, as 
opposed to (the ravages of) war ; which is introduced as a message 
sent by Rama to Ravana."^ The remaining cantos continue the story 
of Ramayana* 

Kumaradasa follows Kalidasa in every line of his description and 
if imitation is not laudable, he is at least a worthy compeer. The poem 
has been held in high estimation and jalhana praises him in the name 
of Rajasekhara as an adept in relating the story of Rama, next only to 
Kalidasa.® 

1. As summarLed by D'Alwis*(lc.) 194. 

a. Ill Suktimuktavali ; 

^>1# #-fcr I 

11 

iliusfcratiou of his language : 

?:«?Tra'^r^w‘r 11 

ftr^rnrarTHm frfl’:P3'o5rH- ra^iraT frr'&a-i^JHrsr: II 
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42. Bhatti was the son of Sriswamin or ^rldharaswamin. Bhalti 
has been identified with Bhartrhari and Bhatti is said to be a prakrilised 
form of Bhatri. The fact that Bhatti and Bhartyhari were both 
grammarians and the tales that sprang up about their connection with 


T^rfcf ' 

'Tcwt f^^rg=?rf^WTr II 

f fcTB^f I 

^TRcir 5r55RP=cifcfErra% ll 

irCra’^s^sir^TSTO i 

fraw 1 1 

#•• Mi' i 

frrcfr II 

-flTjff t5T3imrgTr I 
q-Tr^fJf: TTfMr w 11 

qri:??Tfft®ft-3d¥rFifiirqwir i 
fFH frirfTOr: 'il%crr: Tif ; 11 

r%iqr f^f’=?T ffr; I 
3i'i 5rrQ?f“rF5frf5rfrfcr: ii 

5f T%^ciTrt3 ^r^iTcS^qvFr: I 

f5rRrafrg'MfM=?rr ^ 5^?rr; 11 

g ff gj =qTd | 

fi3ii^S5rfcfr^r ll 

Sl'Wtlcrfl^ 5Rf STSggFWPT fRC I 
33;*t gt«\FcT*Tr ll 

grii ifr^: I 

^ 3FT5iTi Mrgg 11 

MFM ^ 'T? crqrlg; t 
¥r #Rf9rn^ •' 

arfcT wfirf^gisgr ir53]^R>?riftq'f^i%w: l 
wr^fr ^r^'g^^r; ll 

Tcift f flT^'5 ^srcRs^^Rrr^^^f^crr 
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kingship and King Vikramarka lent colour to this confusion. But on 
the literary evidence now available the identity is uncertain.^ There 

q-cw yfi'-fr ^g?rr5T€rff% il 
qR’Tfai^ ?Tq-r4r%cr^ ^Rq; I 
?Tdq q'OTRSR r% 11 
Sqra’i^q^q ^ q srr^q^rft' 1 

qq frqq-?Ttrsfq str; 11 

qRRirq%spwr I 

?n% Tr3RR%q %f&RR it qw il 
qftwtf ?r5a:r ?tCr^ r^fC^rRrRcRqq'efiR; 1 
f^ffRq^r qctr^ ifqrjR; ^JHTft^rRr fq €rrqfq: 11 

1. Among tho oomuisatatoi*:', Javcimangala and Harihara call him Bhatti, son of 
Swamin : I Kandarpa Oakra- 

vartin calls the work Bhatti aad author Bhart rhaui : qRRf^W^TqrRR^W^ 

5r°?qvnrqqf^^or \ NSrayagiavidyavinoda makes the author Bhartrhari, 
son of Stidharaswamm ; S[q- qif^qT ITlfKqr ?rqq^«r: 1 Bharata- 

mallika names the author Bhartrhari ; fr|fR;qRq;R; ?frTrqqvqr?R 

•qqjR I 

Oolebmoke (Wssays^ II. 116) says ** The anfehor was Bhat-rihari, not, as might be 
supposed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikramaditya but a grammarian and 
poet who was son of Sridbara Swami, as wa are informed by one of bis scholiasts, 
Vidyavinoda ” Professor Aufrocbt, in bis Bodlian Catalogue, (p. l75b) speaks of 
Bbartribari, “ auj\LS Ihber grantmaticas , minime v3ro Bhattikavya^n memoratur,^^ 
but in bis mbioes of the Praudha-mmorama {p. 132 b), and of the 8arasvatikaf>tha- 
hharaniL, be cites Bhatti, and in the last named work both Bhatti and Bbatrihari have 
been separately cited. 

Two verses attributed to Bhartrhari in Subbasitavali are shown as Bbatta- 
svvamin’s or Bbartrswamin’s in Sarngdharapaddbati. Jayamangala calls the work 
Bbai’tr Kavya and author Bhautr. Aufrecbt says Bhatti, called also Bbartrswamin or 
Bbattaswamin or Swami Bbatta, was the author of Bhatti .Kavya and was the son of 
Sddbaraswamiii or SrisW'Imln. Bbattti is said to be a prakritised form of Bbartr, 
Mika {Udotioes, YL. i. 145) says Bhatti is a diminutive of Bbatta. Ksemeadra and 
Valhbbadwa quote distinctly from Bhatti and Bhartrhari (See Peterson, Pi2, I. 9 ; 
Subh,l^A). Bhau Daji, Seshagiri Sistri, Hoernle [JRAS, (1909) 112] and Kielhorn 
(11, III. 218) distinguish them. B. 0. Mujumdar [JBAS, (1901), 397] and probably 
Hoernle [JBAS, (1909), 112] identify Bhatti with Yatsabhattl of the inscriptions, But 
Mujumdat [JBAS, (1909) 759] seems to waver and withdraw. See also Keith [JBAS) 
(1909) 435]; S, Ray, Xntrodmtion to Edn. Calcutta; R.G. Butt, Civ, I. 25; 
A.B, Keith, OSL, 53; Weber, SL, 196-; 8. K, De, SP, 50 ; Jacobi, SUzimgeher d. 
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are other stories which make Bhatti son of Bhartrihari or brother of 
Bharti'liari,^ a minister of Vikrama or Vikramarka.® The stories are 
many : (i) A Brahmin named Chandrag-upta had four wives, one of the 
Brahmin caste, another of the Kshatriya, the third of the Vaisya, the 
fourth of the Sudra caste. They were called Brahmani, Bhanumati, 
Bhagyavati and Sindhumati. Each of the four bore him a son. 
Varartici was born of the first wife, Vikramarka of the second, Bhatti 
of the third and Bhartrihari of the fourth. Vikramarka became King, 
while Bhatti served him in the capacity of prime-minister, (ii) There is 
yet another version, that Bhattarka, a king of Valabhi, was the real 
Bhatti and Bhartrihari a poet of his Court, composed his poem Ravana- 
vadha and let it pass in his patron’s name.® (iii) Bhatrihari was him- 
self a king. Once a Brahmin brought to him a present of a priceless 
fruit, he gave it to his queen, and she gave it to her paramour. The 
discovery of this infidelity made him distrust the world and he left the 
household and turned an ascetic. It is said this is indicated in his 
composition of the three Satcikas in a verse in his subhasita^ : 

?rr ^ ^ cr- 

^ ^ ?rr I 

In the last verse of his Ravanavadha he mentions his patron 
King Sri Dharasena of Valabhi. 

5ffsrcTr3;tr T%f^ m-- JTSfrrrrJ?; II 

‘^May this poem, written by me in Valabhi, the protected of the 
Great King Sridharasena, be to the glory of the king, since the king is 
the well-doer of the people.” 

Valabhi was the capital of Saurastra (Gujrat) Kingdom and has 
been identified with Walleh.® There were four Dharasenas, the first 

Preiissischen Ahademie (1922), 23 6 ; Anderson, Some account of BhaUi Kavya 
[JBBAS, III. ii. 20]. 

On Bhartrhari, see Kielhorn, 14, XII, 226 : K. P. Pafchak, Bhartrhari and 
Kumarila, JBRAS, XVIII. 213 ; TFflS Bhmirihari a Buddhisfi Ibid. XVIII, 341 ; 
and Telang, hit, to Saiakas, and 14, IX'308. On his Vakyapadiya see 14, III. 286 

1. Bhau Daji, JBBA8 (1862) 2U . 

2. Bohlen, Pref. to Satakas, 6. 

3. Seshagirl Sastri, 14, I. 319. 

4. M, Sucyanarayana Sastri [Lives of Sanskrit Poets^ Telngn]^ 85, , , ,, 

6. 14,1.130. , 
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Dharaseua I 
Bharasena II 


Dharasena XV 


Bharasena IV 
and Sjladitya I 
Siladitya I 


about Vaiabhi Samvat 183 and the last 330. Valabhi Samvat ax)pears 
to be identical with Gupta Valabhi Samvat^ and the epoch of the 
Gupta era varies according to different s(',hoIars, 167, 190, 319 AJ3.® 
It is not possible to say which of these four Dharasenas was the patron 
of lihatti and it is likely Bhatti flourished in the 4ih or 5th cen- 
tury A.D.^ 


1. See Id, XV. 1S7 aad XIII. 160, when these terms are used, indicating 
identity of meaning. 


2. The Gupta era is placed by different writers in different'yeavs, fpce lA, XV. 338) 
by Cunningham in 167 A.D., by Bayley in 190 A.D. and Aiberuni in 319 A D, For 
his Kaira grant, see Fleet, Oil. 134, 93 dated Gupta. Valabhi 330 which according to 
Fleet is 319-20, plus 330 or 649*50 A.D. Sec also ToPs Rajasthan^ 1.705; Bban- 
darkar, EB.D, 18 ; Bosabai’s History nf Gnzarat^ 325 ; Lassen (See Max IViiIler, 
I.LcUa, 351) says that Bhatti ’s patron was Bharasena II. [Id, Vll. 68, VlII. 301, XV. 
187, dated Yal. Sam. 252.] The name Bhatti is found in. two grants of Bbruvasena T 


{Sam. 221) and Dhruvasena III {Sam. 334) as Superintendent of the Kitchen (8 


Arobaelogioal Survey of India, 86-86 ; Trivedi’s Tnt. to Edn. xxi). 

3. The following granfs and inscription with dates will be useful for research. 


Bhruvasana I 
Guhasena 


li, V. 204 
,, IV. 104 
,, VIL 266 
,, V. 206 
,, VI. 9 
„ XV. 187 
„ XIII. 160 
VII. 68, 721 
„ VIII. 301 J 
„ 1.45 
„ VTI. 73 ) 

M XV. 335) 
n 1.45 
,, XIV. 327 
,, IX. 2371 
,, XI. 305 ^ 

„ XI. 327 J 
1, VI. 12 
„ VTI, 76 
i. XI. 305 
Vr. 16 


Tal S. 207 
„ 216 
„ 240 

,, 268 
„ 269 

Gupta Yal 8. 252 
Yal. 8. 252 


252, 270 


272 


330 


286 


272 

HK ■ 

290 


310 

Ky 

337 

Hf 

362 


441 


447 
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There is a tradition that one day when Bhar'^rhari was lecturing 
on grammar, an elephant passed between him and his pupils and as a 
result of the evil omen, the lectures had to be suspended for a year. 
Bhartrhari could not forbear so long and resorted to the device of 
teaching grammar through the medium of poetry and at the end of the 
year, the poem was complete.^ True or untrue, the method so adopt- 
ed has really served to achieve the end and to this day, a study of 
Bhatti helps the teaching of language with felicity. 

43. Bhattikavyam is a work of great renown.® In four parts, 
Praklr&a, Prasanna, Alankara and Tinanta, it illustrates the grammatical 
formations according to the aphorisms of Pa^uni, figures of speech and 
other rhetorical devices ; but often we see verses of real poetic merit.* 
In Canto X, there are illustrations of Alankaras* and from their number 
and their 'significance, it is conjectured that Bhatti came after 

Bhamaha.® 


1. S. Ray, Int. to viii. 

2 ' El. Bombay [SSS, 66, 57] , Maltas aud Oaloutta, On works ascribed to 
Bhatti, see 1.4, XI. 235. ^ 

pr ^ crar ppi !l 

JT Jf IW If tfsf cilT?: 7p=lTq-: H 

gi'^g- l^^srFPTs- mm 1 

Wrf IT w I 

iTc^Tif t 11 

4. For the list oi alankStas illustrated in Oanto X, see JBAS, (1929), 830 efc stq. 
6.' On this question there is a difEatenoe of opinion. It mainly turns on the two 
verses : 

sjrr^TTTRn# I 

Bhcimahai ii, 20, 

and ^ 

fdr ^r^rr 11 ; 

t .4 -i - Bhattif ixii, 3^.' ‘ 
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r 44. DaScwnavadhakavyam of Yogindrana^ha TarkacudamanI 
embraces the same theme.^ 

There are commentaries on Bhattikavyam by [Kandarpacakravartin 
Bharataseiia, Narayana Vidyavinoda, Pandarik^lksa, Kiimiidanandaaa, 
Purusottama, Ramacandra-vacaspatp Ram^lnanda, liariharacarya],^ 


“ Even if these, which, like scientific treatises, can be iioderstoorl only by com- 
mentaries, be poems, it is only a festival to those who have a fine intellect}, but alas 
undone are the dull-witted/’ 

“ This poem is explicable by a commenJary : It is, however, suificient that it will 
be a festival for the intelligent, and it is because I like the wise, that I have not 
thought much of the dull-witted.” 

Which of these oou Id be the eariier ? Either Bbamaha eritioised Bhatti [Jacobi 
^DUG, ]xi7, sb.derpresss A.AD. (1922), 210-3 ; Keith, SL, 51] or Bhatti wrote in 
antioipatioa of the rhetorical objection as already set out by Bhamaha. The former seems 
mots likely. S. K. Da, [SP, 50], H. R. Diweka-t IJBAS (1924), 880] says “ It is not 
thus a boast, but rather an excuse. If a poet is to boast of his poem as being a hard nut 
to crack, he will boast that the learned and not the dull-witted will;find it difficult. To 
puzzle the dull-witted is not a thing to be proud of. and this is why Bhatti gives 
yidvatpriyata as an excuse for that. It will, therefore, ha not wrong if it is said that the 
verse of Bhamaha, whose conception of a poem is JTfiSWer 1 

must be the original, and the verso of Bhatti, was also accepts that conception, is ba^d 
on Bhamaba’s words. The word eva which signifies-a pratisedlia (contradiction) and 
the reason vidvatpriyata put forward makes this position quite clear in the minds of 
the readers,” . 

Pot striking resemblances babween Bhamaha and Bhatti compare also : 

i. m crtri:t: | ’ 

Bhamaha^ ii, 10, 
and 

f jti# q'jixr: | 

’ ' . ' Bhatti ^ X. 27. 

ii. ^rf^tn^i;4rcRf%Drf: I 

iim fpfr WJTT 55^r , II 

Bhamaha^ ii. 31. ' '' 


^irnTr -5]%«PTfk'3wr ll 

Bhattiy V, 18 
544-6 ; OG, I. 418. 


1. Ed, Calcutta. 

2. For these ooi 
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Sharata or Bharatamallika,^ Jayamaagala,* 
Mallinatba/ Sridhara,® Sanltaracarya ® 


Jibanandavidyasagara,® 


45 . Bliaitfs example has been fruitful in similar compositions. In 

Ravanarjuniyam^ in 27 cantos, Bhuma or Bhaumaha® relates the story of 
Kfirtavirya and illustrates almost the whole Astadhyayi of Papini. He 
is quoted l.)y Jayaditya in his Kasika and by Ksemendra in Suvrttiid-- 
laka and may have lived about 71h century A.D. In IMss, available In 
Malabar the author's name is given as Bhosa and the colophon runs as 
ffd There is a commentary on it by 

Parameswara. 

Similarly in Laksanfidarfa, Mahamohopadhyaya Pivakara,^ narra- 
tes in 14 cantos the story of Mahabharata, witfi expressions illustrative 
of grammatical rules of Panini.^® 

46. Kasihatha's Yaduvamsakavyam, describing the history of 
Yaclus/’’ Paninisutrodaharanam, of unknown authorship dealing with 
the story of Bhagavatam*® illustrates the aphorisms of Panini. So also 


1. Ed. Calcutta. DC, XX. 7788. He was the son of Ambastha Gauiranga 
Mallika and lived about 1800. He mentions Kavikalpadcuma of Bopadeva.' See 
MUra, VI. 144 ; CO, I, 899.. i 

' « % Ed. Calcutta, ^ayamangala’s definitions of Alankaras in Cant 3 X. show him 
to be older than Mammata (see TrivedPs Int.tclSidn). There is a criticism of this 
commentary, TC, IV. 5467. 

3, Ed. Calcutta 4, Ed. everywhere. 5, DC, XX, 7787. 

6. CC, I. 418, quoted in Madhaviya Dbatuvrtti. ^ * 

7. Ed. Bombay, BKR, 62 ; Trivedi’s hit (op. cit.) 

8. There is an Angada nataka by Bhubhatta (D, II. 116 ; CC, I.' 4) which seems 
to be a mistake for Subhata. Bhiinata (CC, 1.413) and Bbima Kavl (Dl, XXXl. 
229) are diferent. The other variants seen in Mss. aria Bhima Bhatta, Bhu Bhatta, 
Bhumabhatfca. See Peterson, Subh. 83. There am verses quoted in Sarangadhara* 
paddhti. 

9. TC, IV. 6664. Kavindtaonrya, also known as Devakara son of Vaidyesvara 

and Gunavati of Bharadvaja gotra lived in the court of ^rng Kts^araya of Vizianagar 
and wrote the poem Bharatamrtam in 20 cantos (TC» His brother Madhu* 

motQ hMtrtacarilabhcina, ^ ^ CkJ*- v| r* 

10, ' The following colophon will show the object of the poem,; - ^ 

k '"' ^ ' aJA; ’■■’'■ vf-- ' -J!V »«.4 ii-A A /'! 

\\ ... ;/ ^'7 j'.. ■ .'**.4 tnlK.-fcA 

11, . Cat^ 11. 220; Ondh, 895. Kasinatha was son of 

12, TC. IV. 4543. A commentary on, it by viYSsMeva oi the Court of King 

Bavlvarma 'Of Malabar t . . ■ ^77 li.*! ’ 
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are Subhadraharanam (in 20 cantos) of Narayana, son of Brahmadatta 
of Kudalur-mana of Malabar^ and Vasudevavijayam of Vasudeva,® 
treating of the marriage of Subhadra and story of Kr^na respectively. 
Narayania's phatukavyam is a sequel to the latter, in illustration parti- 
cularly of verbal forms, as dealt with by Bhlmasena^s Dhatupatham 
and Madhava’s Dhatuvritti*^ Vakyavali illustrates in four cantos 
grammatical peculiarities, figures of speech, prosody and poetical tricks.^ 
Sricihnakavyam in 12 cantos relates the life of Krsna, the first eight 
cantos weib written by Kr^nalilaBuka in illustraiion of Vararuci^s 
Prakrtaprakasa and the rest by his pupil Durgaprasadayati, in illus- 
tration of Trivikrama^s Prakrta grammar.® 

47, Bhattara-Harichandra,® is praised by Bana in his Harsa- 
carita. It is said that he wrote a romance Malati. Hi may therefore 
be assigned to the 5th or 6th century A. D. In Sadukti-Karnararta 
(5139) he is mentioned as an enchanting poet and classed with 
great poets,*^ His verses are quoted in the anthologies.® 

Harichandra,® a Jain poet of the Digambara sect, was the son 
of Ardradeva and Radha and brother of Laksmana of the Kayastha 
Sanomaka family. He bore the title of Sarasvatiputra.^® He is men- 
tioned by Rajasekhara in his Karpuramanjari. 

1 . TCt III. 3883, There is a commentary by the author himself for 16 cantos. 
He is different from Narayana Bhattattiri, who wrote Narayaniyam in 1687 A. D. 
See JBAS, (1900), 763 and Int, to Ij^arZty uniyam (Tr. Sans. Series). 

2. Ed. Bombay, Kavyamala. Part X. See on this author, post, 

3. I>0f XX, 7744, There is a commentary probably by the author himself. 

4. Xmp. Rep. (1919), 39, 

5. TC, V. R. No. 4156. 

6. Hulrsch (JMy, XII, 318) denies and Peterson is not certain about his 
identity (PR, H. 77) with the other Haricandra. 

7. ^ f =T Km 

8 . ^DM 6 , XXXVr. 269 ; Subh. 161. 

9. He is called Hariscandra] by Laksmag,a in his Commentary in Vadiraja’s 
Yo^odharacarita (10, III. 3824.) 

' A poet Haricandra, son of Rudrapandita, lived in the court of Bhillamalllof 
Hevagiri and composed an inscription in 1025 (Saka b (U, XVII. 120 ; XXIII. 129). 

Another Haricandra known as Vaidya Haricandra, an ancestor of Mabesvara, 
author of Vilvako4a, was a poet and he is quoted in Subha§itvali. See Auf, Bod, Cat, 
187, 357 j Sesh, Eep* II. 45-6, Peterson, Suhh, 136; Bana, IBM pTedecossor&and 

.appall, p.-lll). : /■ ^ ' . • 

II. 77# Vi t 

I -I i’ r : . 
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liis Dharmasarmabiiyudayam^ is a poem in 21 cantos describing 
tlie life of pharmanaf ha, the fifteenth Tirfchankara from his birth to 
nirvana. The hero was born as the son of Mahasena of Iksvaku 
family cind king of Ratnapiira by his wife Suvrata. His verse is full of 
melody and his expression noted for its lucidity.® 

In his JiVANDHARACAMPU® he relates in 13 lambhas the story of a 
Jaina prince Jivandhara, son of king Satyandhara as related by vSudharma 
to King Srenika. The language is charming and takes rank with the 
best of its kind. T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri mentions a drama, Jivan- 
dharacaritam by Haricandra. 

48. Bharavi, known also as Pamodara, was the son of ISiarayana- 
swamin of Kausika gotra. His ancestors lived at Anandapurain N.W. 
India and migrated later into the country of Nasikya^ (Dekhan). Once 
accompanying the local prince Visnuvardhana^ on a hunting expedition, 
in dire distress, he was obliged to eat meat and he set out on pilgri- 
mage to expiate the sin. On his way he made acquaintance with 
Purvittita® (a Ganga prince). Having heard his glory sung by a 


1. Ed. Bombay. 

а. He himself says so in his concluding verse : 

3* Ed. Tanjore ; DC, XXL 8219, T. S. Kuppuswami Sasfcrl says that he lived 
after 900 A. D. on the analogy of story and language and with Vadibhaaimha^s 
Ksa|raoudamani. 

Other works about Jivandhara edited by T. S, Kuppuswami Sastri, Tanjore, are 
Gunabhadra’s Jivandharaoaritram, and Vadibhasimha*s Gadyaointamani. On the 
story of Jivandhara, by E. Hultzcsh, see JME, XII. 317. 

i. The word probably means Peninsula. Dandin uses this word in the sense of 
South India where Kanci is situated. 

5. Visnuvardhana here referred to might be Kabja Visnuvardhana hf the ins* 
cripfcions. He was the younger brother of Satyasraya Pulakesin II who ascended the 
throne in 608 A.D» As a general under the latter he captured Vengi from the PallaVas 
and conquered king Harsavardhana. He was viceroy of a province with the' capital at 
Pistapura, now Pithapuram in Godavari District. Later, he declared his independence 
of his brother and founded the dynasty of Eastern Ohalukyas, On Pulakesin and 
Visnuvardhana, see V. Smith, JSH. 425, 436; of Epigraphy (Madras) G. 0. 
No. 574, 11th July 1906 ; Keilhorn, El, VIII, App. 11. For grants of Visnuvardhana I 
(E. Ohalukya) see lA, XIX. 303 (53940 Saka= 608-9 A. D.) and XX. 16 (632 A.D,) 
and 6f Visnuvardhana V, see 14, VII. 186 (540 Saka:=:668-9 A,D,) and VII, 191 
(581 Saka=659.60 A.D ). JABS, I. 86. 

б. Durvinita was the son of king Avlnita of Kongani and daughter’s to of ■ 
Punaasaraja. Durvinita was disinherited by his father* and in his banishment wandered: 


: 








iPa 

f ■■ 
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^angtiarva in a couplet, king Simbavisnu/ of Kanchi invited the author 
of it and that was Bharavi. There he lived happily in the company 
of the royal prince Mahendravikraina, the son of Simhavisnu. He had 
a son Manoratha and Dandin, as we shall see, was the son's son of 
Manoratha. This is the account given in the Avantisundarikatha. 

over distant couatries. He was a .creat scholar and wrote a commentary on 15 cantos 
of Bharavi’s Kiratarjaihya. a Sanskrit version of tbo Brbalkitha and the work called 
Sabdavatara. See, 

[My, Arch. Rep. (1916) 36] ; also EG (Tumkur) 23, U, XLII. 204. 

On the genuineness of these inscriptions doubts were expressed but there is no 
reason to suspect a forgery. There is a learned dismssiou ’ by E. Narasimhachar 
Ducvinita is mentioned in Nrp-tturiga’s Kavirajamarga as a great Kanarese author. 

1. Simhavisnu was the Pailava king who ruled between 576 and 600 A. H. at 
liaaoi. He vanqmshed the Malaya, Pandya, Ghola etc. kings and took possession of 
the banks of the Kaveri. His son was Maheud avarman or Maher.dravikramavarman I 
(600-625 A. D.). Fie bore the titles AitnimalU and Avar i-bhajana. He was the 
author of the Mattavilasa-Prahasanam, a farce kniwn after hk own title Matt avilSsa 
(Ed.^Tr. Sanskdt^ series, No. 55). In this pUy are described the drunken revelry of a 
Kapalika with his female companion, his quaiTcl with a hypocritical Biikya Bhiksu 
for alleged theft of a bowl, the mediation by a degenerate Pasupapa and the final 


Jhecty), 39 

•^»haama. 
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49. Stories of Bharavi^s poverty and affluence are current In a 
variety of versions. Pargankar gives a version : 

Bharavi was ground by poverty and being ever immersed in 
poetic life, was often troubled by the furious remarks of his wife. She 
once reproached him for his dullness in as much as he did not stir himself 
about money, and the poet, goaded by necessity and the constant 
reproaches of his wife, did set out to try his fortune to seek royal 
support. When he had gone a few miles, he saw a beautiful tank 
Fatigued by the labours of the journey, he stopped there and wrote 
the following verse on a lotus-leaf : 

f# 1% prgswr: H — Kwafa, 1I_ 30 . 

The king of the country who happened to be on the very spot ns 
as he had left his palace for hunt, was so much delighted with it that 
he ordered the poet to see him in his palace at a particnlar time and 
then galloped off. The poet, mean-looking and dre.ssed in rags, found 
no admittance to the royal presence, and had in despair to go back 
■ The king, however, had the verse painted in gold in his private cham- 
ber. A year silently passed, when the king set out with his chosen few 
to hunt, declaring that he would return after a week. On the second 
night, however, his camp not being far off, he rode alone to his private 
chamber and to his extreme wonder and rage, found the queen lying 
with another person on his bed ! Suddenly he drew out his sword "and 
was about to strike both dead, when the verse in golden letters atrac- 
ted his attention. His rage abated and he resolved to awaken both 
and tell them of their heinous offence and then to pass the sentence of 
capital publishment on them. But what was his surprise when, on 
awakening them, he was told that the youth was no other than his' son, 
who being stolen away by a nurse from cradle, was discovered that 
very evening ! The king, immediately in tears thanked God that he had 
not rashly murdered his wife and his only son the sole heir to the 
throne. It need hardly be added that the king afterwards sought out 
the author of the verse that had so curiously preserved the life of his 
son, and rewarded him suitably.”^ 


o i-, BO popular that it is frequently quoted in Sastrio discussions. 

Prabhakara in his Brhati (I. ].) redioulea his opponent’s want of sense by the 2nd line. 

version, see M. Sutyanarayana Life 0 / Sanscrit Po 0 ts, 

(TeJugu) Amalapuram, 92-6. 



%itcr 


■ Kir ata, V. 39, 


See Sah. XVIII. 83 for 8iniiJ»r titles. 
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50. Kiralarjuniyam * is his only poem known to us. In eio-h- 
teen cantos, it describes the fight between Arjuna and ^iva in the “-arb 
of a mountaineer. On the advice of Vyasa to seek celestial arms“ by 
penance, Arjuna engages himself in severe penance in the Himalayas 
Siva co nes to meet him as a Kirata, wild-hunter, and a mighty boar 
Which came to attack Arjuna is slain. Both Arjuna and the disguised 
god claim the merit of having slain the animal and a quarrel is picked 
up and Bght ensues. When fighting in the air Arjuna holds the god by 
the feet and on his appeal, Siva reveals himself and blesses the warrior 
with the gift of arms with which he was to win back his lost kingdom 
The poem bears Laksmi-pada-anka.* The poem displays a vigour 
of thought and language and a lofty eloquence of expression rarely 
equalled in Sanskrit literature.® In a well-known verse in Sadukti 
Karnamrta his words are said to possess a natural grace.* On account 
of the beauty of a particular verse, the poet became known as Chafcra 
Bharavi.® 


1. Ed. Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and elsewhere and in Harwatd University 
Series No. 15, with a German tranalation-by 0. Cappeller, [reviewed in JBA3 fl9l7I 
869 by P. W, Thomas]. Translated into English (Cantos) 1 to 4) by B. N, Nandi 
(Calcutta) ; (cantos 1 toA) by Subrahmanya Sasfri, Madras ; (cantos 1 to 10) by E R 
Pangarkar, Bombay ; (cantos 1 to 8) by M. R. Kale, Bombay. Cantos 1 to s' by 
M. R. Kale with an elaborate introduction ; Cantos 1 to 10 by Pangaikar (with an 
introduction). Abridged in verse inDxAt’s Lays of JTacient India, 

On Bharavi generally, see Peterson, Svb%. 79. R. 0. Dutt, Cl, II. 287-92 ; Bhau 
Daji, JBBAS, IX. 315 ; Bhandarkar, JBBA8, XIV 24; Fleet. lA, V. 67, VIII 237 • 
JBRAS, XVIII. 148 ; JBAS, (1917), 869 ; Jacobi, VOJ, III, 144; Colebroke, AB.X, 
389. Kieth (Ck. 51) places him before B^na, A. Bangaswami Sarasvali, The Aae of 
Bharavi and Dandin, JMy. XIII. 670-88 ; JOB, (1927) 193, Sah. XVI 86 Blau’s 
Bibliography appended to Edn. in Harward University series. ’ 

3. It was MSgha’s ambition to view with Bharavi and both chose their plots 
from the MahabhSrata. For parallel passages, see C. Capeller, Z c. 

There is this traditional verse : 

3fTRl#fcr | 

^ ^ Wl II 

4. STffcWI^T 

See the verse quoted. 

qvrZT: I 
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His work is compact and meaning^ieaden. '' He is a hard-think- 
ing poet, in whom, wo feel at work a certain intension of will.’' ^ 

This poem has been the standard text book for ages for students 
of literature. I'he first three cantos are particularly hard and came 
therefore to be known as pasanatrayam and in the 15th canto, there 
are verses in a variety of meanings and alliteration. 

51. Ill the richness of a creative fancy, in true tenderness and 
pathos, says R. C. Duit, and even in the sweetness and melody of verse, 
Kalidasa is incomparably the greatest poet. But iieverthiess Bharavi 
boasts of a vigour of thought, and of language, and lofty elequence in 
expression, which Kalidasa seldom equals. Bharavi’s dramatic expres- 
sion is the subject of approbation when Saradatanaya says : — 

Mallinatha describes Bharavi’s language as mrikelapaka and says 
that the sweetness of his poetry is enveloped in a garb of'apparent 
ruggediiess.^ The saying of pandits ranks Kalidasa’s similes along with 
Bharavi’s pregnant expressions.^ 

52 . There is a prose abidgment l)y a Pandit Ayurveda Bhushana 
M. Duraiswami Iyengar.® The same story of the fight between Arjuna 
and Siv.a ® is .related in the Sankarananda Campu of Gururama® In 
Parthalila^ a poem of unknown authorship and is dramatised in the 
Kiratarjuniyavyayoga of Ramavarma,® and in Dhananjayavijaya- 
vyayoga of Kancanacarya.^ 

1. Bharavi’s is proverbial. Krsnakavi in his Bharata Carlta (tr. 

Sans. Series) v^rofce : 

, , TrfRmI jr^jpcfr I 

m ¥rR%: OTSiTS^Tr II 

Colebroke’s Uis. Essays ; 84, Manning’s \Ancient and Mediaeval India, II. 
134-5. 

^rR4^■w 11 

isq-irr I 

2. Ed. Madras. 

3. In the cave temple of Mahabaiipuram, there is sculpture representing Kirata 
and Arjuna. See Kala^ 

4. DC, XXL 8303. 

6. TO, IH. 8450. 

6. Ed, Sahridaya^ IV, 

7. Ed. Bombay. ‘ 

' , ... C’:: 
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S3. There are commentaries on the poem by Malifnatba,' by 
Vidyamadhava®, by ]\Iangala,® by Devatajabhatta,^ by Ramacandra,^ by 
Ksitipalamalla,® by Prakafevarpa/ by Krpnakavi,® b}%.Citrablianii,® by 
Ekanatha/® l)y Jonaraja,^^ by Harikantba,^* by Sharatasena/* by 
Bkagirathamisra,^'^ by Pedda])halta,^® by AiiadaNarahari,*^ by Haridasa/*^ 
by Ka^inatiia/^ by Dbarmavijayagani,^^ by Rajakiinda/^ by Gada- 
simka,®^ by Dfimodaramisra,®® by Manobarasarman,®® by IMadhava,®^ 
by Lokiiiianda,®® by Vankidasa,®® by Vijayarama or Vijayasundara,®*^ 
and Sabdarthdipika,®® and Prasanna Sahityacandika of unknown 
authorship,®® by Nrsimha,®® by Raviklrtb®^ by ^rlrangadeva,®® by 
Srikantha,®^ by Vailabhadeva by Jibattanda Vidyasagara,®® by 
Kanakalaiasarma and by Gangabharamisra,®^ ]’* 


I, Ed. everywhere. 

'2. DCy XX, 77(19 ; TC, III. 3921. He was in the court of Bhulokfunalla Somel- 
vara HI who ruled about 1125 A.D. See V. Smith, EMt 437. 

3. ra, m, 3820. 

^ 4. DC, XX. 7S82 ; TG, IL 2501; III. 38X9, 3881. He was sou of Krsna4vai. 

payaaabhafcfea. 

6, MB, X. ^ ' ' ’ 

. 6. Pi2, IV. 22 ; GASB, 47 ; 10, 513. 

7. DGyXX,7703\ faylor, 1.1174; 

, 8. DO, XX. 770b 

9. Ed. 7!r. San. Series No. 63 with a short mstroduotlon by T. Gauapathi SastrU ' 
The commentary is very elaborate hut embraces only 3 cantos and is therefore called 
Jraisargika. He says that- his object was only to show the standard of what a commen- 
tary should be and that be did not therefore proceed further. Nothing is k lown about 
Gitrabhauu, but he is also the author of two poems Bharatodyota and B ulg^v itodyopa 
There is one Gitrabhauu, father of Bana, but he is a different person, 

10, P.9. 

II, BB, (1887). It was composed in 1413 A.D. the nsigu of ZdnuUbiio of 


Kaspuni 

(1422-72 A.D.). 

Jonaraja is the 

author of 

a RljjJiraQgim. BP, 51, 233,. 

366 (A.r 

>.1449). 




m 

GASS, 47 ; 10, 543. 

^16.- 

*9* 343, . . . ■ 

14. 

10, 384, 543-5, 


16. 

DC, XX. 7873. - 

16. 

P, 9, 


17^. 

DC, XX. 7883. 

18': 

Kh, 66 ; 3uk 

III. 4. 

19, 

D, 3806. 

20. 

Bep, YII ; L, 

2806. 

M* 

L. a40. 

22. 

L, 2936. 


23, 

D, 2293. 

24. 

Op, 279S. 


25. 

Bhr, 187. 

26. 

S, 1614, 


27. 

BP, 278, 488, ■ 

28. 

Op, 6988, TO, 

IV. 6597. 

29, 

See Sah. XIV. 104.. 

30. 

DO, XX. 7886 

; TO, IV. 6588. 

81., 

TO, IV. 4722. 

32. 

TO; IV, 6649, 

4716. V, 


IM, Oalontbw ' 

34. 

Ed, Beuaies. 
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54. Magha is one of the most popular among Sanskrit poets. 
Mediaeval tradition^ has recorded that he was patronised by King 
Bhoja of Dhar. Pressed by want the poet sent his wife to that king^s 
court with a verse® describing the rising sun but indirectly deploring 
the sports of chance. Delighted with its merit the king gave her a 
present of money, but on her way back the generous woman distributed 
it among the wandering beggars whose needs she thought were worse 
than her own. So she came home just as she left it, with a further 
throng of beggars behind her. The poet saw the scene and became 
desperate. He cursed poverty in a few verses and drooped down dead 
on the spot. The king heard the story and with great grief himself 
performed the poet^s funeral ceremonies. To preserve his memory he 
named the village Bhinnamala.^ 

Magha was the son of Datta or Dattaka.^ His grand-father 
Suprabhadeva was the minister of king S^ri Varmalata® whose capital 
was the city of SHmala in Guzarat. Magha was a great gram- 
marian® and his knowledge of grammar and lexicon is often 
apparent in his poem.’ Pie is mentioned by Somadeva,® Rajasekhara,® 
Anandavar^hana^® and by Bhoja.^^ Nrpatunga who became king in 
1814 A. D. refers to Magha in his Kavirajamarga^® as tin author of 


1. Bhallala’s Bhojacaritra ; Merutunga’s Piwbandha-Cintamani and PrabhS* 
candra’s Prabhayaka csarita. l^or a full account, see Burgaprasad’s Infe. to ^isupSla- 
vadha (Bombay) . 

; a.' , I 

i i ftf^r fl'Tnp: tl 

Sis. XI. 64. 

8. IProbably because MSgha was a poet of Malwa. There is a village named 
feinna Malaya now known as Binnamala on the boundary Ibe between Guzarat and 
Mat war. 

4, Peterson gives the name as Vattaka or Sarvasraya, to Suhh. 88). 

.6. Sea the description of the poet’s family given by himself at the end of 
^isupalavadha. 

6. Durgaprasad (op. oit, 3 note) gives the colophon of a manuscript which reads 
Bri‘Bhinnamalava-vasfavya~Dat^aha'$oofior‘mahavaiyahara^j>sifa Maghasya hritau, 

<!, K is a saying If 

8, In the Kavyamimamsa (composed about 900 A.D.) Gaek Or, Series Ink xxii. 

9. In his Yasastilaka-campu (composed in 960 A.D.). See PB, 1383-84, 45. 

10. Contemporary of Avantivarman, king of Kashmir (857 to S84 A,D.), See his 
Bhvanyaloka, 114, 116, 

11. In the Sarasvatx.Kiathabharana (Sis. IX, 6.). See 00, 1. 446. 

12. Int. to K, B. Pathaks Elitioa, Magha is also referred to in a Oanarasa 

inscription li, V. 46) dated Saka 1102^1180 A.D, ^ ^ - 
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acknowledged e’xcellence and ranks Mm with tlie immortal antlior of 
Sakuntala. These references distinctly prove that the tradition of 
Magha being a contemporary of Bhoja connot possibly be true. 

j 

In a well-known verse of Bisiipalavadha/ Magha refers to the two 
grammatical treatises the Ka&kavritti and its commentary the Nyasa. 
The Kasikavyitti was the joint production of Jayaditya and Vamana, 
and according to ITsing Jayaditya died about 661 A,D..® The real 
difficulty in determining Magha^s date lies in the obscurity of the cor- 
rect name of the king he refers to in his geneology. It is possible that 
the correct reading is Yarmalata.* This king Varmaiata is mentioned 
in an epigraphic record dated Sam. 682 (625 A.D.)’^ and in collation 
with the references to and by the poet aforesaid we may not be Wrong 
in relying on this inscription as giving the real clue to Magha’s age. 
Magha was the grandson of Suprabhadeva^ the minister of this king. 
He may therefore be placed in the latter half of the 7th century A.D.* 


1. I 

¥ 111 % 11 

2. Max Muller, What can India teach us 7, 316; English Translation of 
iTsiog’s work, chap, xsxiv, 176. ITsing does not however refer to the oommenfeary 
Nyasa and from this silence K. B. Pathak {JBEAS^ xx, 303) oonoiudes that Jinen^ra* 
bnddhi did not flourish during the interval of 44 years that elapsed between Jay adit ya*g 
death and that of ITsing’s departure from India in A.D. 695. He therefore places the 
composition of Hyasa in the first half of the 8th century and consequently assigns 
Magha to the latter part of it, but it n3QSt be remarked that the argum&ntum ex 
silentio cannot be of much merit and to the mind of ITsing the commentary might not 
have struck as important as the original work. But Kielhorn adds “ An interpretation 
of this verse to denote the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddki is based solely on the outward 
form of the word ani its proximity to the word Vritti and would completely disregard 
the meaning ani context of the poet’s interesting and scholarly statement. Jinendra* 
buddhi had freely copied from Haradatta’s Padamanjari and this would make 
Jinendra much later than Magha because that poet is quoted by name more than once 
in the Padamanjari”; JBA8 (1908), 499. 

3. The name appears In several forms Dharmanabha, Dharmanada, Bha'rma* 
labha, Bharmadeva, Gharmalata, Oarmalafa, Varmalakhya, Yarmanama and 
Nirmalanta, varying according to the scribe’s ingenuity. Prabhacandra mentions thd 
name as Varmaiata; 

4. See Keilhorn’s article in Gobtinger Naohriohten, (1906), Part] II, 143*6 J 
JBAS, (1906), 728. 

6. Prabhacandra mentions Si4dhar§i (xiv, 10-16) as the first paternal cousin of 
Magha. Siddharsi was the author of tJpami|ibhavaprapanoakatha composed in Bam. 
962. Belying on this Br. E, Klatt assigns Magha to the beginning of the 10th 
century A.’^B. Durgaprasad refers to Anandavar dhana’e quotation and disposes of 
Prabhavaka-cadta as based oh pure hearsay and as of ho anthontyi He agrees wiiii 


1S5 
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, S5. The only work of Magha that has come down, to us is the 

SiSUFALAVADHA.^ A Mahakavja of 20 cantos, it relates the episode in 
the Mahabharata of Krsna’s slaying of Sisupaia. I'he Rajasuya s^tcri- 
fice of Yudhisthira is described and in it Bisupala’s misbehaviour, the 
immediate cause of the conflict, is well delineated. ITe last three 
cantos are devoted to the description of the actual warfare. As a 
classical poem it has always maintained its popularity and though the 
thoughts are sometimes voluptuous, a profound learning is everywhere 
apparent.^ His ideas reflict his life and the sufferings he had to 
undergo are often alluded to with a tinge of the consolation of 
fatalism.* The anthologies^ quote some verses under Magha^s name. 
These are not traceable in any known work and it is possible that 
feisupalavadha was not the only poem of his composition. 

Some of his fancies are quite original and it was one of Ihem^ 
that brought him the name of Ghanta-Magha. We connot be certain 
of the line of his religious persuasion, though the invocation in the 

Prof. Jacobi who canooi} place Magha lakr than about the mi'idle of the 6th 
oeutuiy ;{F0J IV. 61, 236). R. 0. Diifet assigns him to the 12th . century (0^. 
II, 294) and M. Dali {Ohronology) to about 860 A. D. Macdonell {SL. 329) 
gives as the ninth century, undoubtedly before the lOsh century A. D. Weber, (11/ » 
196 note) places Magha prior to Halayudha of the 10th century A, D. {see IStr^ 
193)., Taranathi in his Ewyolopaedia quotes a line of Udbhata, Tdvat bha Bharmar 
hhaiiycivan^Magliaysa nodayah, Udbhata was a contemporary of Jayapida, king 
of .Kashmir (779-813 A. D.) But Dr. Klatfe cannot discover this line in Udbhata * 3 
work and draws attention to the gloss by Taranatha himself on the word Udbhata 
where Taranatha says that the line is of unknown authorship. Sea also Aufreoht 
ZDMG, sxvii 72; CG, I, 446; JBRAS, XVI. 176; Bhandarkar, Rep. 1897, pp. sviii 
and xtxix; P. iThomas, Int, to Kav • 69 (where call verses quoted in the anthologies 
are collected). 

1. Bhimasena in his commentary Sndhasekhara on ICavyapDrakasa says that 

MSgha was only the purchaser of the authorship of the book from some poet whose 
name has been suppressed. He says Magha was a Vaisya and gives this work as a a 
illustration of a poam C3inpo.s0d for laaney io>rth(ihrUe). See Vaiainaoharya’s tnt.' to 
Ku'vyct^prdha^a (Bombay), 9. Prabhavakacarita also calls Magha’^s uncle Subhan* ^ 
karaas ' Sresthi’, (xiv. 15). * 

2. He illustrates Sabda-oitra in Oanto IV, with pizizles of a very 

oomples character. 

3. See for instance, Sis. xvi, 64 , 

4. Subliadtamli (Int, 87, 83); Auiiityivior(r.io%rGa of Ksomendra : 

&a. Sea Durgaprasad (op. ai. 6). 

5. 3-^1% flfrarf^fr *rrf% I ’ 

ll su. iv,. ao.' A 



B, 296. 

NP, 181. 

0«, 2287, 

'Printed everywhere. 
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Sirapalavadlia indicates that he was a votary of Visnu. He must have 
all the same been much in the company of Buddhists and had a great 
re°'ard for the teaching of Buddha. He describes his grand-father 
Stmrabhudeva as prime minister to a king “ who listened to his advice 
with as great respect as the enlightened public received the words of 
the revered Buddha ” and with a similar desire he compares Hari with 
Bodhisalva and the allies of tS^isupala with the host of Mara or the 
Satan of the Buddhist legend.^ To a certain extent he adopted the 
style of Bharavi, but in general merit Magha takes a higher place. 

There are commentaries on Si^upalavadha by Caritrayardhana, 
Pedda Bhatta,® I.Devaraja,^ Haridasa,® Srirangadeva,® Srikantha/ 
Bharafaseua,® Candrasekhara,® Kavivallabha Cakravarti/® Laksmi- 
natha” Bhava(ga)datta,“ Vallabhadeva « Mahejvarapancanana,® 
Bhagiratha,” jibananda Vidyasagara,“ Garuda/^^ Anandadeyayani," 
Divakara,” Byhaspti,®® Rajakunda," Jayasimhacarya, Mallmatha, 
i&^rirangadeva and Padmanabhadntta, Vrisakara, Rangaraja, Ekanatha, 
Bharatamallika, Gopala]®^ and one Anonymous.*® 

1. See the oouoluding verses in cantos II and XV. 68. 

Thera is a tradional anonymous versa to say so. 

11 

2. Tonj‘ OOft, VT, 2506. 

3. BO, XX, 7893. 

4. BO, XV. 7382. 

K BO 7883 He was son of Visnudasa ana.Muladevi. His grandfather 

' gaktimifoa and the son of Jyestha of Rudra family and of Kasyapagotra and resident 
of li'abhapura, Haridasa quotes Kavyadarpana, 

fi DC XX. 7885; 10, IV, 5588, . , 

7* ^pr \n 3904* IV. 472^, He was Varior by oasfce and lived m Japsimha- 

mangaia on the banks of Daksinaganga in Malabar. All the members of his family 
were known by the name of §rikantha. 

8. 10, 8222-3 : B, 3176. 

9. 10, 3232, 32 23; B, 8040. 10. lO, . 

11 10 173. ii-i oi. 

13. Ed’. Kasi Sanskrit Series, Benares , TO, IV. 4714, 5649. 

14. 10. 3222-3. . 

16. Printed, Calomta. 

18. B, 294, 

20. 10, 3222. li' 

22. Cochin State Manuscripts. 

24. SaTi, XIX. 208. 

‘ 26 ; Oaf, VI, 2610 filth o^o onW : - 
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56. Sivaswamini was a poet of the court of King Avantivarman 
who ruled over Kashmir between 853 and 884 A.D.® He was a’follower 
of Buddha and an ardent admirer t.f his religion. His only poem 
KAPPHANABHyuDAYAM Opens with an invocation to Buddha. In twenty 
cantos it describes the expedition of Kapphana, the king of Dakpina- 
patha, against the country of king Prasenajit of .^ravasii and in the 
course of the march through the Malaya mountains several seasons are 
passed and parties of lovers do not miss pleasant excursions in regions 
of sylvan beauty. Though successful in his expedition, Kapphana 
turns philosophical and renouncing his worldly attachments he becomes 
a pious follower of Buddha. The poem in general follows the plan of 
Sisupalavadham and Kirataijuniyam and verbal beauties of composition 
such as yarnakas and bandhas are not rare.® 

The following verse illustrates his prolific writings in Sanskrit 
though most of them have now become extinct : 







1. He is also kaown as Bhatfeasivaswamin or Bhatfasri-Sivasw^mfn. 

2 . PfW: I 

|l bu/, v. 34 . 

3 . E’er analysis oi the poem, see SB, II (1899) 40, see also BB, (1897) xviii ■ 
Aufrecht, ZDUO, xxvli, 92 ; OG. I. 654, Peterson’s {8M. 129). Thomas (Kav iii) 
collects all quotations in the anthologies. Rayamukuta and Sarvanacda quote frag 
ments, not traceable in this paem. For the beauty of his poetry see the following : 

^ %crTR s®T?RTriJr wfi; i 

Sf: gfTfHSr: ^|T 1 

g|^ S|: Mr Mto-- H 
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57. Jmaseaa was tlie pupil of Viracarya and was at tke head of 
those who were proficient in the fragment of the sacred texts left after 
the time of Suhhadra and Loharya, sages who were conversant with 
t the acaranga of the ^vetambara Jain religion^ Viracarya and Jinasena 
converted the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa® into Jainism and the king 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son in 875 x\.D. Viracarya was an 
illustrious mathematician and alludes to the king in the prasasti of 
Gai,iitasarasangraha.^ Jinasena’s Gu^abhadra was the preceptor 

! of king Kysuru II, Akfilavarsa,^ Among his works Harivamsa® was com- 
posed ill the reign of Krsnaraja I,® grandfather of Amoghavarsa, in 
793 A.D. and Parsvabhyudaya,^ in 814 A.D. Of Adipurana,® 42 chapters 
were written by Jinasena and the last five were completed by his pupil 
Gunabhadra according to his instructions as Uttarapiiranam. This 
was consecrated by his pupil Lokasena in the reign of Rastrakuta king 
Kr^na II, Akalavarsa, on 23rd June 897 (Saka 828). 

Parsvabhyudaya is a poem in imitation of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
sandesam. The last lines of the verses of the latter are taken and the 
first three lines are added. The poem deals with the story of 
Parsvanatha, the 23rd Tirtihahkara.® 

’• Jinasena’s poetry is of a high order and often equals if not 

surpasses the beauty of Kalidasa’s expressions.^® 


1. See Pa^masuadifa’s Hayaniillabliyudaya, Pi2, III. and lA, XX. 349, 
App. 256 (which contains a ptralisti at the end of Harivam^a), See also BB (1883-84) 
118; PP, IV. 167-177, xli ; K. B. Falhak, JBBASt XVIIL 223-6 ; Bhandarkar, 
BED, Sup. I. 

2. For his insodptions dated Saka 765, 765, 788, 789 A.D., see lA^ XII, . 215 ; 
XIII. 123, 133, 215. See Fleet’s Dynasties of Kanarese Districts, 407 ; K.B. Pathak's 
paper in lA, XIV. 101 and XV. 141. 

3, See his Atmanusasana, verse 102. 

4, Pot his inscriptions dated Saka 822 and 831, see lA, XII, 220, 222, lA, XV. 

141 . 


i 




5. Printed Bombay, 

6. For his inscriptions, dated Saka 675, see lA, Xllt 238. 

7. Ed. by K, B. Pathak, Poona. 

8. Printed, Indore in J3 Vols. There is a doubt if Adipnrana and Harivamsa 
are by two different Jinasenas. 

9. For fuller account, see under Meghasande^a ini the Chapter on Laghukavya post, 

10. For instance, the following 
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II Raj. V-34 

JTfW fF^ j% jrr% ^^q7!:r f% l 
?ntr srrar ^Ff^^^scnc: \\ 

as qaotecl in Haravali and Stjktimuktavali. 

6. Printed, Benares with Alaka's commentary. For a full accous 
see Buhler’a KB, 42, and Aufrecht, ZDM0, XXXVI. 873. II. Duff \ch 
date for Eatnakara as 840-860 A.D, 


5rrw^.- It' 


'Haravijaya, XIX, 5. 
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58. Ratnakara^ was the son of Ainrtablianu® and descendant of 
Rajanaka Durgiiata, wlio lived at Gangahrada. He began his poetic 
career in the reign of King Cippata jayaditya® and became famous 
during the reign of his successor. King Avantivarman, ^vho ruled over 
Kashmir between 858 and 884 A.D.'^ He bore the title of Vidyapati 
Vagisvara. He was praised by Rajafekhara as a poet of vast learning 
and imager}® and is popular with rhetoricians. 

His HaravijAxYA is a long poem of 50 cantos describing the tales 
relating to Siva.® ' From the beauty of a particular verse he has been 
known as Tala-Ratnakara.^ 






_ S3 

I «tsq-5^fkf|T}ir ll 

1 iTr%^r%lk?cf!%cfr: il 

I fxprS'fRa-f sr&w 11 

1. Ratoasimha, who wrote Pradyumnacarita Alahakavya in Samvat 1671, when 
Hemasoma w^as chief Suit of the Tapagaccha is a rlitloront person—see PR lY. List 
of authors, and PR, y. 168. 

2. This person is different from the poets AmrtadatPi (a ooiirt poet of Shaba- 
buddin of 1352 A.D.) and Amrt-wardhana, aud Amrtadeva quoted in the Subhasita- 
vali. See Peterson Int, to Suh 4. 

3. He bore the title of P ala Bxhaspati and Ratnakara calls himself Brhaspat- 
yanujivin, “a servanfcof young Erhaspati.” (Sec Roj, IV. 675). He reigned *832-844 
A.D. Between him and Avantivarmaa there were three minor kings of the Karkota 
dynasty. Sec Buhler, KB, 42 and Peterson Int, to Snbh, 96. 

iTifir^or: i 
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there is a coaimeiilary on it by Valiabhadeva/ an incomplete com- 
mentary by x\laka,® son of Rajanaka Ja3'anaka, which stops in the middle 
of 46th canto. Alaka was a contemporary and pupil of Ratnakara. 
Haravijaya was left unfinished by Ratnakara and completed by Gana- 
pati. It is possible therefore from the limit of Alaka's commentary to 
sciy that so far Ratnakara wrote too.^ 

Vakrtjkti'-raacasika is a small poem of fifty verses^ tieiiig an 
imaginery dialogue between Siva and Parvatb of ingenious intricacy,^ 
and Phvanigadhapancika is a similar poem.® 

r59. Abiiiaaiscia was the son of Satancinda.® Soddhala, in the 
inlroduciory verses to his Udayasundari, praises Abhinanda and Raja- 
^ekhara,^ 'fhe sequence, it is very likely, shows that Rajasekhara came 
after Abhinanda. 

Soddhala lived mostly in the first half of the llth century A.D. 
Abhinanda mentions his patron King Haravarsa Yuvaraja by whom 
he was well honore 1 and in apprecialioii of his talents the King ac- 
corded to him a seat on his throne.® Abhinanda and Soddhala class 
King Haravansa along with famous royal patrons of letters, Vikrama, 
Hala and Sri Harsa. In the various verses in Rfimacarita, Abhinanda 
refers to king Haravarsha Yuvarajadeva as ihe son of Vikramasila, a 
scion of the house of King Dharmapala of the Pala dyanasty. 


1. Stein’s Aas/i. (7.«b page 76. 

2. He is not to be confounded with AlKta, who completed the KavyapPtikaiii of 
Mammata. See Stein hit, to xxvi. 

3. PR. I. 13; BO, 45. 

4. Printed Kavyamalaj Bombay. There is a commentary on it by Valiabhadeva, 
son of Anaudadeva. See JliR, X., Pikf-. 14. The poem 

5. See PR, IV. civ ; GO, 49i. BAR, 4'2, 66, Sao abo Stein 1^1, to Bij, (foot- 
notes to V. 34). 

6. So says Abhinanda himself 

'?• cf«fr 3f)^r I 

li 

Abhinanda, son of Jayaiita, and author of Kadimbtrl Kathasara is a different poet. 
Buhler wrongly Identihed these two poets {li, XL 102). They ware sons of different 
persons. Aufrecht distinguished them (GO, 2 16) sec also, Konow's Iiit.toKarpura* 
manjiri, 197. Is this Satanaada identical with fch 3 rhotoriolan Rudcafca SUananda, 
author of Kavyalankara ? 

8, So says Soddhala . ’ 

?q-g- r%srr^ fSfw I A , ‘ ' 
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In the Paia dynasty of Bengal King Dharmap ala was famous and 
he had two sons Tribhuvanapala and Devapala. In the Monghyr grant, ^ 
Tribhuvanapala is mentioned as the Yuvaraja, but Devapala succeeded 
his father and became famous in the second half of the 9th century 
A.D; K. S. Ramaswami Siromani compares verses in this grant wdth verses 
in the Ramacarita, to show the purirty of ideas tiiid expressions relating 
to King Devapala and concludes rightly, that king Devapala was the 
King Haravarsa Yuvarajadeva.® Pie says ^'Dhe question may be raised 
as to how a king of the Pala Dynasty, instead of bearing a name 
ending in Pala, should prefer to the called Haravarsa a name quite 
foreign to the Pala tradition. The reason for this is not difficult to 
discover. It is well known that Dharmapala married a Rastrakuta 
princess known by the name of Kamadevi. Rastrakuta princes 
were very fond of adopting names ending on ''Varsa’’ and it is very 
probable that king Devapala during his stay in his maternal uncle's 
household was known by the name of Haravarsa, while his elder 
brother Tribhuvanapala was Yuvaraja in the Court of his father 
Dharmapala." Abhinanda must have therefore lived in the earlier 
half of the 9th century A.D. 

His Ramacarita^ is profusely quoted by Bhcja, -Alammata and 
Mahima Bhatta and must have therefore very soon attained high 
celebrity. It is a long poem relating the story of Ramayana. In the 
Baroda edition recently published the editor says that ‘^These four cantos 
have two definite recensions, one attributing the authorship to Abhi- 
nanda and the other to Bhimakavi a fairly unknown author. But this 
latter definitely says that Abhinanda left the work incomplete and it 
fell to his lot to complete the book by adding four more cantos. Most 
of the 36 cantos which are undoubtedly Abhinanda's own contain 
besides the subject-matter of the poem additional verses written ob- 
viously in praise of his patron king and describing the merits of his own 
composition.'' The ease of narration, the melody of versification and 
the grace of poetic fancy are apparent everywhere.^ 

1. li. XXI, 258. 

2. JOB, lit, 57 et seq. Whioii coataias a learnod discussion on this identification. 

3. Ed. by K, S. Ramaswami Sasfcri Siromani in Gaek, Or. series. The manuscript 
in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts library breaks of in t'ne 40th canto (TO, IV. 6371). 
There is a manuscript with M, R, Kavi of Madras which stops with the 67th verse in 
the 50th canto. 

4. There is a Ramacarita by Kafeatha {10, 1184,00,1. 105), and another by 
Sandhyakaranandin (Ed. by Haraprasad Sastri for Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
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60. Abhiaatida also called GaudabMnanda, was the son of 
fayaiita. His ancestors lived in the Gauda Country until one of them named 
Sakti went to Kashmir and married there in the town of Darvabhisara. 
Sakti's grandson Saktiswainin was a minister under King Lalitaditya 
Muktapida of the Karkota dynasty,-^ who ruled at Kashmir about the 
year 726 A.D. From Saktiswainin, Abhinanda was the 5th in descent, 
jalhana in his Suktimuktavali mentions Abhinanda as a contemporary 
of Rajasekhara, and Abbinanvagupta quotes him in his Locana.® From 
these references it appears that this Abhinanda lived in 9ih century 
A.D.® But Jayanta, the father of Abhinancja, ridiculing in Nyayamanjari, 
the ^ofingara idea in Kuttinimata of Painodaragupta incidentally men- 
tions Sankaravarman as the King of Kashmir in his time (Nya p. 279). 
Sjankaravarman ruled from 884 A.D, This allusion brings down 
Abhinanda to a generation later, to the first half of the 10th century, 
liis Kadarabari-Kathasara^ epitomises in 8 cantos the story of Bana’s 
Kadambari in verse. His poetry has been held in high estimation 
by later rhetoricians.® 

61. PadiB'dgupta, otherwise known as Parimala Kalidasa,® was 
the son of Mrgankagupta. He was a poet of the Court of King Munja 
of the Faramara dynasty, who, among several other titles, bore also the 
name of Navasahasanka.^ His literary activfty extended through the last 
and first quarters of the 10th and the 11th centuries. He was a devotee 
of &W. He was an admirer of Kalidasa and in descriptive imagery, he 

1. ThesQ facts are given by the poet himself in the introduction to his Kadam- 
badkathasara . 

2. See Kavyamala Edition, p. 142. But he mentions further Jayanta as the 
author of the poem, 

3. On Abhinanda, see Aufrecht, ZDMG, XXYII, 6, 27 ; CG, I, 24 ; PB, IV, 7; 
(1887-91) 21 and F. W. Thomas, Int. to Kav,i 20-22, where all verses quoted 
in the anthologies are collected. 

4. Trivikrama, pupil of Sakaia Vidyadharacakrava din wrote a poem ESdam- 

barisara in 17 cantos in about the 14th century (TG, IV . 4292)* . 

5. Rayamukuta in his commentary on ^marakosa and Ksemendra in his 
Suvtttatilaka quote him and Some^vara in his Eirtikanm udi (I. 26) eulogises him. 

6* DO, XXI, 86-79 ; See Burnell’s Tan. Gat, 163 ; Peterson’s Int, to BtthK 51. 

7. King Munja bore the names, VakpatirSja I, Sahasanka, Sindhuraja, Utpala- 
raj-.i, Srivallabha, Prthvivallabha, Amoghavar§a. He ruled between 974-994 (977) 
and was finally defeated and beheaded by Taila II of the Ohalakya dynasty of Xalyan, 
See Prabandhacintamani {Tatmey's Tr,); V. Smith, MD^ 80-6 ; 396, 431 ; also Buhler, 
MI, I. 222 294, 302 ; Fleet, Dynasties of 432; Bhandarkar, MED, 

214 ; Haas, Dasarupa, GUS, xxii, note 4 ; Elliot, Carnatadesa Inscriptions, I. 
370, 415 ; lA, Xll. 270; XXI.;i67 ; XIX. 23 ; XIV. 160 ; He was himself a great 
poQt and for his verses collected from anthologies, See Fi W . Thomas Int, to Kav. 103r 
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was a successful second to him. It is possible that his influence ex- 
tended through the reign of King Bhoja,^ the successor of King 
Munja, and that the poet of the name of Kalidasa, so often said to be 
a friend of that king is Padmagupta himself, as shown by his alias 
Parimala Kalidasa. His only poem that has come down to us is 
Navasahasanicacarita. In 18 cantos it describes the marriage of his 
king Sindhuraja, with the Naga princess Sasiprabhai. In one of his 
hunting excursions he shoots a deer wdth a golden chain on its neck. 
The deer escapes. It is a pet of !:5a%rabha and from the mark on the 
arrow, she recognises the name of the king. vSo in pursuit of the deer, 
the king in his turn sees a swan on a lake, with a pearl necklace 
hanging in its beak and when he takes hold of it, he sees the^ name of 
Jja^iprabha engraved on the pearls. Thus the love dawns, Sa&prabha 
sends her maiden in search of the necklace and she interviews the king. 
To get at her the king is asked to invade Nagal oka, capture and kill 
the demon Vajrankusa at his capital at Bhogavatl and bringthe golden 
lotus from his pleasure pond. This the king easily accomplishes and 
the lovers are married.^ 

Among hiter references to Padmagupta are some by Bhoja in his 
Sarasvatf-Kanthabhanina, by Ksemendra in his Aucityavicaracarca, by 
Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa and |■)y Vardhamana in his Gaparatna- 
mahotjadhi. Some of the verses quoted there as Padmagupta's are not 
found in the Navasahasankacarita. From some of these verses,® it is 
inferred that the theme of another poem must have been that expedition 
into Gujarat despatched by Jailapa under a generrd of the name of 
Basapa against Mularaja, the founder of the Chalukya dynasty at 
Anhilapattana,^ 

Padmagupta's language is highly embellished and though 
oftentimes he appears an imitator of Kalidasa, whom he holds in high 
esteem, his expression is original and verse melodious, 

62. Bilhaoa was born at Konamukha® near Pravatapura, the 
capital of Kashmir. He was the son of Jyesthakalasa and Nagadevl. Plis 

• 1. He ruled between 1018-1063 A-X). See fur a fuller acoonnt under Bhoja. 

^ 2, Ed. jBiSiSi No. 63. Por an elaborate account of the poem, See Bull er 
2^XXYI, 149, based on ^aohariao’s Essay in German ; also Maoclonell, SL, 331. 

3, See Petersons’ hit, to Subh. Slr—bS ; Aufrecht, XXXVI, 617. 

4, On Mularaja who lived about 973 A.D., see El, X. 76, JBASy (1909) 269. He 

was killed by a Ohouhan Baja Vigraharaja II. See JBAB (1918) 266, 267, 269; V. Smith 
Eir, 381. t . 

6. This is the modern village tgl Khunmoh 3 miles north-west of Pampar. See 
OuuniBgham, 4(3^, 98; . - ' , ’ ' 
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as Rajakalasa and his great grand-father was Mnktikalasa. 
donged to the sect of Madhyadesi brahmins of Kausika 
ather wrote a commentary on Mahabhasya. His brothers 
Ananiin ^Ye^e posts. Kducated in Kashmir and particul- 
ind poetics, he commenced a tour. At 
stayed for some lime engaged in playful disputations with 
. He visited Kanouj, Prayag and Benares. He 
Court of King Kysna of Dahala (Bundelkhand) 
composed a poem in honour of Rama.^ 

He went to 
elcomed there and he 
He offered his devotions at Somnath 
On his way back, 
Vikramaditya VI Tribhuvana- 
and made him his Vidya- 
hen he travelled on 
borne aloft before the king.^ 
iinir Ananta had been dead and he probably 
edto seeHarsa (1084-1101 A.D.).“ From the 
.nkadevacarifca and some other verses attributed 
ly characteristic of his self-conscious spirit, it is 
y he fell into disfavour with Vikramaditya and 
'cries probably on an order for confiscation of 
ccount for the incomplete narrative of Vikrama’s 
em, for it stops with his Chola war and does not 
Viftvnnd the Harbada in 1088 A.H. 


Istarama and Ana' 
arly proficient in 
Mathura h 

the learned of Brinduvnn, 
was received well in the 
and in that Court probaldy 

He intended to see Bhnja of Dhar, but he could not, 
Anhilwid in Gujarat, but he was not heartily w 

complains of this indifference.® L 

and setting out southward, he visited Rameiwara, 
he reached the Court of Ivalyan, where 
malla (1076-1127 A.D.y® admired his learninj 
pati, or Director of Instruction, and his parosol w. 
elenhants through KarnSta land, was seen 


2. 7i&,XVni.97. 

3. See lA. VIII. 10 (Saka 99 9); VIII. 21 (Sak*. 1013) , VI 
X. 249 (Saka 1030). 

4. Baf.VII. 937. 

6. Baj, VII. 1781 et. sfg- 8'“^ JBBAS, III. 203*11. 

G. ^ S'f" 

7, JiUS, 'A. 



ao. riis vikramankadevacaritam is a poem in 18 cantos, des- 
cribing tbe glory of King Vikramaditya Tribhuvanamalla of Kalyan, 
Ihe main theme of this laudatory poem is royal wars and royal 
marriages. The poet begins with a short account of the Chalukya 
race and the kings of the restored dynasty uTich begins with Tailapa i 
he dwells at some length upon the exploits of Vikramaditya’s father 
and describes with all customary amplifications, the conquests of 
Vikramaditya before his accession to the throne, his dethronement of 
his elder brother Someswara II, his defeat and capture of his younger 
and his numerous wars with the faithless Cholas.”* ° 

His KAiiNASUNDARi,“ a play in four acts after the manner of Ratna- 
vali, must have been composed in the Chalukya Court It describes 'the 
secret intrigues of a Chalukya prince Karnadeva, son of Bhimadeva 
with Vidyadhara princess and their evential marriage with the consent 
of the queen. 

His SiVASTUTi is a smalt poem in praise of fe^iva.® 

64 . His Caurapancasika,* is a poem of fifiy verses of amatory im 
port, attributed to Bilhana. By itself it describes only the recollections of 
a lover of the company of his darling princess. But in some manuscripts 
there is an introductory part, relating its romantic origin.® Bilhana was 
the tutor of Candralekha or Sasikala, the daughter of King Vairisimha 
of Guzarat. The pupil fell in love with the teacher and the intri-ue 
went on undiscovered. When at last when th 
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A similar story is told of a poet Caurasundara and in. the Bengali 
version Caurapanchasika is attributed to that poet Sundara. 


■IB 


It is apprehended that Caura was not identical with Bilhana, 
though many scholars have fallen into that error® and this suspicion 
has almost become a certainty ^ when we see that Bhoja quotes two 
verses from Pancasika in his Srngaraprakasa and Jakkana, a Telugu 
poet, in his Vikramarkacarita praised Bilhana and Cora distinctly 
among several poets. 

This introductory part is certainly a later compilation, for it 
contains verses of different authors put together to suit the description, 
though indeed it is an admirable collection. King Vainsimha of 
AnhiWid died in 920 A.D.,® long before Bilhana was bom. The ^name 
of the heroine and the king are given in many manuscripts as Yamim- 
purnatilaka and Madanabhirama, King of Laksmimandira, capital o 

Pancaiadesa. Bilhana himself in his autobiographical passages never 

alluded to his long sojourn and relationship with any king of Guzarat 
or Pancala. 

There are commentaries on Pancasika by Ganapati^arma and 
Ramopadhyaya* and by Basaveswara.® 

65 Vasudeva® was the son of Ravi and desciple of Bharataguru 
called also Mahabharata-Bhattatri. He lived at Viprasattama {Papana- 
thurl in Travancore. Tradition in Malabar gives the following story 
about his early life. “ He used to be particularly interested in listening 
to the texts of Furanams and Shastras repeated by the pupils ofhis master. 
Ashe could not for want of education pronounce words^ distinctly, his 
associates used to taunt him by calling him Valhu, a lisping^ form p 
Vasu his correct name. One day, as usual, while he was coming back 
from a temple at Tiruvilakkavu, where he had gone to worslup, it 
rained heavily and the ferryboat, on which he was to cross an inter- 
vening stream which was in high floods, was on the othe r stom ;- 

r CASB, 64. Bd. Kavyasangraha, Oalautia. B5na’8 mention iu Har§aoarita 
aoes iwt refer to any poet of that name, but ouly a general abase of plagiaxiste. 

a. See for inatanoe, Peterson, Subh. 66; Durgaptasad’s Introdaotion to Karnasun- 

dari where the whole story is given, 

3 . See Forbes, Basmala^ I. 42, - . 

4, too, YII. 1523, 1 

e'. otba: Vasuaevas, see Index and article on Bantakatha—A. by K. B. 

of Oft Y, iv, _ ^ ^ ^ | 0 [ ' 

'' i?l l ’ 
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BhaU.'itiri retraced bis steps to the temple, where he spent the whole 
iifghU It was raining heavily and he luid only one wet cloth on his 
waist. In despair he appealed to his favourite deity who gcive him 
sumo fuel and lire to- warm himself and a hunch of plantain fruits to 
appease his hunger with. After eating of the fruits he became by 
inspiration a poet of a high order. The sweeper woman \Yho came 
early in the morning to the temple learnt from him w’here he threw 
aw’ay the rind of the fruits and ate it herself. She also became a 
poetess.’'^ He eulogises his patrons King Kulasekhara and King Rama 
and lived in the 9ih century A.D.® 


In Yudhisthjravijaya, a poem in 8 asvasas in arya metre King 
Kulasekhara is mentioned as the reigning king. It describes the story 
of IMahabharata from the hunting sports of Paiidu to the coronation of 
Yudhisthira after the war.^ There is a commentary on it by Sokkanatha, 
son of Acciarnbn and Sudarsana of Sattanur near Srirangam.^ 


Saurikathodaya, and Tripltradahana mention the name of the 
ruling King as Rama. The former narrates the life of Kys^a from 
birth to the conquest of Banusura as related in Harivamsa,® There is 
a commentary on it by Nilakantha, son of Isana of Mukiisthala.® The 
latter describes the story of destruction of the Three Cities by Siva.^ 
There is a commentary on it by one who calls himself son of Nitvapriya.® 


. - 1. Travancore State Manual, II. 427. 

2. This King KuhsTfiaca oauuot be the author of the Mukandamala which 
must have been the work of a Hr earlier author, who was the famouis Kulasskharaiwar, 
the saint of the Vaisuavas, The patron of Vasudeva must have been the author of the 
dramas Subha dr ad ban an jay a and Tapatisamyarana {Tr, Ban, Ser)^ On several 
Kiilasekharas, see articio by A B. RamAuafeha Ayyar, Tr, Arch, Jl, Yol, V. i^t, 2. 

For detailed information, see under Kulasekhara in the chapter on Nataka foU, 
Tradition gives to the saint 2Sfch Kali, Parabhava. Keralotpatti mentions Vasudeva 
as oontemporary of KuluS.khara Perumal, whose death it gives as 833 A.B,, For the 
identification of Kulas..khara and Rama, see A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, NaJodaya 
and its avihor {JMy, XlV. 30241). 

3. Printed Kavyamala, Bombay. There the poet . and his patron are wrongly said 
to have lived in Kashmir. 

4. DC, XX. 7808. 

5. TO, IL 2589. ■ ^ , 

6. DC, XX, 7886, This was written during the reign of the Ramavarma and 
Godavarraa. 

7. yo.ll. 2589. W!'- .. ,-r, , •,> 

8. 2'C, 111, 3878. ’ ’ ■ - b 
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All Ihese three poems are illystralions of yamaka. compositioB.^ It 
b.ei suspect... wbe.be, Vi.ud.v. »s th. ..tbo, 

of Ik. similar composittok X.iodaj. attl.ibut.d to K«b<lasa. 

fif? Dhananjaya was son of Vasudeva and Sridevl. He Avas a 
Tain By his time Dvisandhana, or poem of double entendre narrating 
Srent tales in the’ same expression became, asit were, agenencname 
tmdin inaugurated it and his poem of that name is mentioned by Bhoja 

in his b^ringLpraka^a, but it is not now available. Subandhu adapted 
the device to prose and his Vasavadatta indicated the heights to which 
a poet can tvork upon the innate excellence of Sanskrit vocabulary, o 
express his imagery in brief punning phrases, phananjaya follow ed and 
he narrated the story of Ramayana and Mahabharafa tit a tune in his 
Dvisandhana* in measures at once fluent and heavy. He is conscious of 
iis me’ritand deems himself almost a combination of \almiki and 
Vyasa, who, with pandin, were in his mind the only three poets, 
classes his work as one of the three gems, as unblemish_ed as Akah nka s 
Nyayasastra and Pajyapa4a’s Vyakaraha. He praises 
and Ratnakara, is euloguised by Somadeva and Jalhana and is 
quoted by Vardhamana. He must therefore have hved in^ the 9-lOth 
centuries A.P..'^ He also wrote a lexicon pha nanjayanamamala. 

1 See for instance : ^ 

r%rr m «fr%fT 11 

ii fpift SffTT: 1 

TTff^fnwfs^ 11 

2 This View has been elaborately propounaea and may very likely be oorreefc by 
Q Rnmsnatba Avvar in jyaWayi and its Auth(SrtJMtj,XXV. 362. In a manus 

odpt’ofSbK (Bo! XX. 7886,- R. No,».1858) aH these three poems are found written 

together. ^ ^ Kavyamkla, Bombay with a preface . 

- !: M ml (Ohronology) identifies Dhananjaya with Ul 

torn?. .«»'tkough .mhmolug th. .ubjmt ut BJmW ,.d,M5kIbto»,. . 

Srutakitti s wotk in g latrodjiotion to Kavyavaloka, {Bib. 

mentor 

S^’MegLLd,« were contemporaries and Maghain^dras son wrote work in Baka 

V‘virra»haVichariar {JABS, U. 181) places Dhananjaya betw^n 

750-800 A.D.'and xJiraja. as earlier ton Dhananjaya in 650-725 

[BB (1894) 20] saya Dhananjaya borrowed bh) id^ ftom KaviraiJt. • ' 

6. Printed, Bombay, '' • 




■ 
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o/; Atum 8 Musikavamsa is a poem of 15th cantos. Aboiit 
Alula nothing morels known. The poem relates the story of a long 
line of kings that ruled over the Musika kingdom, which according 
to Keralotpatti was South Travancore. IVhen Paras'urama was slaught 
tering the Ksatriyas a queen of a king, who was killed, hid herself in a 
mountain cave. One day, a rat as big as an elephant entered the cave 
and when it threatened to devour the queen, fire arose from her eyes 
and burnt the rat. The soul of the rat appeared in the form of the 
Parvataraja with his attendants and the Parvataraja astonished at his 
own change said that he had been cursed by sage Kusika to become a 
rat and his curse thus came to an end at her view. The queen con- 
tinued to live in the cave and brought forth a male child. The Purohit 
who was all this time helping the queen educated the boy. When 
Paradurama was performing a sacrifice and was on the look out for 
a K-jatriya to act . at a particular ritual, this boy was taken to him 
and pleased him, he made him the king of Musika coming under 
the name of Musika Ramaghata because he was consecrated with 
potful of water. He killed Madhavavarman, the king of Magadha, 
in battle and married his daughter Bhadrasena, He installed the 
son of Madhavavarman on the throne of Magadha. Ramaghata 
had two sons. The elder Vatu was made king of Haihaya and 
the younger Nandana of the Cola kingdom. He returned to forest 
and spent the rest of his days in retirement. Then follows a long line 
of kmgs and their story, ending with Srikantha, Valabha and his son. 
In the tune of Srikantha the poet lived and composed his poem*. In 
canto 14, It is stated that king Valabha joined the king of Kerala in 
opposing the advances of Cola King towards Kerala. It is thought 
likely that the Cola King referred to was Rajendra Cfaoladeva I, who 
rulM in 1014-1046 A. D. In cantos 12 and 14, the temple of Buddha 
at brimulavasa is described as on the verge of ruin an account of the 
inroads of the sea. This teinple was in a flourishing condition and had 
royal grants in 868 A.D.“ It is conjectured that that the poem must 
have been composed in the lllh century A.D. 

68. Ksemendrsk^ surnamed Vyasa^asa, was the son of Prakalen- 
4r^d grandson of Sindhu. His father was a great natron of Rr.l,n„-n» 


1. Tr, Arah, Series 87 efe. 
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and expended three crores in various benefactions. He was himself a 
devotee of ^iva but latterly, under the teachings of Somacarya, it is said 
he became a Vaisnava Bhagavata. He studied under Abhinavagupta^ 
and was in the court of King Ananta of Kashmir (1029-1064 A.DJ 
He wrote many works, and among them are^some independent didactic 
poems and narrative abstracts of older poems/ 

Plis Rajavali is a history of Kashmir like Kalhana's Rajatarangini. 
Brhatkathamanjarl/ Ram%='anamanjar/ and Bharatamanjari are epi- 
tomes of Brhatkatha, Ramayap.a and Mahabhtota. 

Among his works known only by name are feasivamsa-mahakavya* 
Am|*tarangakavya, Avasarasara, Muktavali, Lavanyavatb l.^esopa- 
desa,* Pavanapancasika, and Padyakadambari ; and among his known 
and printed works are/ Avadana-Kalpalata, Nitikalpataru, Lokapra- 
kasakosa, Sevyasevakopadesa, Nitilata, Vinayavalll, IDarpadalana, 


dVGs the date Loka 12dl and A. D. 1037 and notes the dates of some works. 
WtkathamaDjiui (Loka 12), SamayamatrkS (Loka 25). Da^avatSra Oarita (TiOka 
LaukLka era commenced in year 25 Kali or 3075 -6 B.O. A Laukika century commen- 
ced in 1025 A.D. Sec Stein's Inf. to Baj ; Macdonnel (SL, 290, 376) calls Ksemendra 
contemporary of Somadeva. 

1. K§emar5ia. the autbor of SSrabapanoa^ika-vivarana aaye ha was a pa# of 
Abhinavagnpia. He may probably be identical with K§etnendra {PB. I. 11), Bat 
Buhlar (BKB. i6) says otherwise. He identiftas him with K§eman4rft» author of 
Spaa4amriiaya. Ksemen4ra son of YadusSrman of Gnzarat and author of Hasjiiani- 
prakasjisadiflerentperson, 

2. The king ie referred to in the conoluding verses of Snyrttatilaka and otter 

poems. He was a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhar:— 

^ 11 Baj. Vfl. 255, , , 

3 . For a list of his wc^ks, see S. Bevi, Ji, (1866). 309. Peterson’s I«f. to Stibh, 
27 

'i Printed. Bombay. BO, XXI. 8166. See the paper on it by Levi. JA. (18^), 

Feb- April Buhler (IX, I. 302) fixes goma4ev* 1063-82 i.D. snd m*8s K§emrodra 
his coLmporaty. Levi does not agree and says that KiemenSra’s work Wat anterior to 
Somadeva’s KathSsaritsagara and ttaJ the latte v»s wnttoas » orittoism upon 

or it is a kind of reply addressed by 3om>.ie7» Kf^dra. tom Ml 

Levi refers to a Tuotation from Bphatkatha in the Da<ampa and dSftong fiom H# 
o c n>'t o4«»da that the latter work is posterior to the Bthapkapha and anterior to KaphA- 

t ' ' ", \ 

5. Priwiteiiv BOMhay. v “'I'"?’ 

M ■;>r.,.;e*Wja, savywiato, F4rt8.l# ly-.-wa flf'BaaUbay. C^fiA-aSb, 

Oai' Ho. 804» ■' ^ 1 .. 


■*1 
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Munimatamimamsa and Kavikanthabharana.* 
the story of the incarnations and the 
according to the Buddhist works, 

■several arts with illustrations from traditional tales. 

69. Carocarya® is a century of moral aphorisms, easily expressed 
each with a sanction of the orthodox kind appended, which gives £ 
quaint and pleasing picture of virtue’s ways of pleasantness in the 
Kashmir of his time. Chaturvarga Sangraha,* is a concise exposition 
of the four great motives of human activity, duty, wealth, love and 
salvation. 

SuvRTTATiLAKA® is a treatise on metrics and is valuable in 
literary history, for its quotations from several works with the names of 
their authors.® In three chapters, it describes the collection of metres, 
their faults and merits and their proper application.'" The particular 
merit of this composition is that the illustrations seem at once to the 
eye and the ear as a versus memorials both of the character and of 
the name of the particular metre. 

In Samav AMAi RICA, one of his most original poems which is 
intended to describe the snares of courtesans, he gives us among other 
stories an amusing account of the wanderings of his chief heroine 
• Kankali, through the length and breadth of Ka.smir. The numerous 
: places jWhich form the scene of her exploits can all easily enough be 
frachd onthe map. More than once- curious touches of true 'local 
colour impart additional interest to these references. To K.semendra's 

1. On this work, see S. K, Be, SP. H. 361, anaTrSohonbacg7wM[ 

2. It oontains the story of Muladeva alias Karnisuta referred to by Bana and 
Subaiadhu. On Muladeva, seepage, 

3. BJ. Bombay, KaVyamala, Part 11. PB, I. 4 ; JBBA8, XVI. Extra No For 
tastanoe there U tte^y erstoa o^the proverb, “ The early bird oatobes the worm.” 

ITTcT: ^fltorr^Tiir II 

'• 4. Bd. Bombay, Kavyamdla, Part V. PB, I. S. 

5. Bd. KSvyamala, Part I. Bombay, P.B. I. 5-11, 
tr", are Abhinanda, Bhatta luduraja, Otpalarjaa, 

Kalafcka, Kalidasa, Gandinaka, Oakra. Tunjiaa (King, II. 16), Dfpaka, Bhatta 
Karayana, P^mla, Bana, Bhartn Mentha, Bhartrihari, Bhavabhuti, Bharavi, 
MiAtakapa, Yasovarman, Eatnakara, Eajalekhara, Rissu. Bata Dindina, Bhatta 
Vallata, Viradeva, Sahila, Bhatta Syamala, Sri Harsadeva, Bhatti, Bhaumaka. 

Abhinanda excelled in Anustubh, Paninlia Upaiati 
Bharavi in Vamsastha, RajaSkara in Vasanfatilaka, Bhavabhuti in fikharini Kali- 

dasamMandkarantaand RajaiakharainSatdulavikridita. * , • 


pasavataracar^ 
story of Buddha is 
Kalavilasa*^ in 10 parts de 
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ooem we owe, for instance the earliest mention of the Fir Pantsal Pass 
\pancaladkara) and its hospice {naiha). There, too, we g^et a glimpse 
If r ancien.; salt trade which still follows that route with preference. 
Elsewhere we are taken into an ancient Buddhist convent, the Krtyas 
rama Vihara, where Kankali’s conduct as a nun is the cause of no 

small scandal.” . 

lOKunmcASA “supplies us with the earliest list of Kasmir Para- 
.anas' Besides this we find there the names of numerous localities 
"‘.Aried in the forms for bonds, Hundis, contracts, official reports, and 
Te Se l^hLithebulkofPrakasasllandlV. The Pargana list 
Jen as these forms contain local names of undoubtedly ancient date, 

Jide y Jde with comparatively modem ones. Some of the latter in 

Lt belong to places which were only founded during the Muham- 
madau rule/’ 

By far the most valuable work of Ksemendra is the Aucityayi- 
CARACARCA.^ It is a book on literary criticisms and treats of rhetorical 
style His enunciations of literary canon are accompanied by discus^ 
ions He has no regard for individual fame or dignity and he deals 
out praise and censure as a true critic. His illustrations are sometimes 
his own and often taken from eminent poets, whose names he gives. 
rlese illustrations form as it were an anthology. When he gives the 
date of composition for instance, Samayamatrka as the 25ffi year of ffie 
Kashmir Cycle, or 1050 A.D. he furnishes a regular land-mark in the 

history of Sanskrit literature. , ; 

70 Hemacandra was bom at Dhanduka in Samvat 1145 (1088 

AD^and was the son of Chachiga Sresthi and Pahinl. When his fether 
tas'away, a monk Devendrasuri ofthe Vajra Sakha asked his motherto 
<.ive away the child then 5 years old, to be brought up in the monas ic . 

The mother parted with him very willingly and he wasmitiated ^ 
under the name of Changdevu. His father was put out at the news 

1. Ed. Kavyamala, Part I, Bombay. See also Peterson’s papffl;, Wli 

'''■rAL!gaevSs"LnM there, are Padmagnp^^ ^r^lk^Bba^- 

i* -o-- ■Rhottft Haraya»na, Ohandrakaj MedhSvirudra, Malaya Kumlaya^ 

Sma^^'‘mtrgu;ta, Pravarasena.'Muktapida, Yafovarman, A^mJ. 

Syamaia, jua g ^ ^3 oontejuporary of Bataakara, Bhallata, 

POhittabbaraftavaBdljSlitaratBam5ia..4,A'- , 


iryigj 
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and discovered the son, when it was too late, all-engrossed in his 
ascetic serenity. I'o demonstrate his powers he set his arm in a blazin<>- 
fire and his father found to his surprise the flashing arm turned into 
gold. Thence came the appellation Hemacandra. He studied under 
Devacandrasuri of Pnrnatalliyagaccha.i He" was consecrated in 
Sam. 1154 and made a sari in thirteen years later. At the court of 
Anhilvid in Guzerat he spent many years under the patronage of Idnn-s 
Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-114-3 A.D.) and his successor Kumarapak.* 
He was in fact a minister at the royal durbar and hy his influence 
Jainism became the state religion. Viharas 1400 in number, were 
built and laws against consumption of meat and cruelty to animal's were 
enacted. Though a Jain by adoption, his reverence for the brahmin 
was not anything less. He was a g-enius of great versatility and his 
works embrace every field of literature in Prakrit and Sanskrit.® He 
was the originator of a new school of grammar.* His work.s contain 
35,000,000 lines in all and he wa.s called the Omniscient of the 
Kaliyuga. Great Soul that he was, he passed away hy self-starvation 
in 1173-4 A.D.® . 

His Kumarapalacarita, a poem of twenty-eight cantos, describes 
the history of the Anhilvid dynasty, particularly of Kumarapilla. The 
fii^ twenty cantos are in Sanskrit and the last eight are in Prakrit, and 


^ ' a, 

p was the author Of gautinSjhaoarij”, in PrafcritHSee Jm, Ca{.’46 ;''pA7r. 

y . 3; on KurnSrapaia, see Mangol ineoription dated Sam. 1203 in List of Antiow- 
rian Remains (Bombay) 180. Kielhorn, KR, (1880) 110 gives the date of a Ms; of 
Kalpaoumi as Samvat 1218 as in the time of Kumdrapala. See also Mevutunsa’s 
Prabandhaomtamani (Tawny’s Translation, Calcutta, V. Smith, BH. 181) and E 
Tto^bhai, Bistory aj Guzarat (Ahmedabad) 83-36. An account of KumSeapala is 
obtained m the Prakrit Kavya Kumarapala Tratibcdha, (Ed. Gak Or, series, Baroda) 
of Somaprabbaoarya, about; whom see 2:}oeL 

itfo oo, 5th Eep ; A.K. Forbes. RasUaJa, I. 

189-aOi (vAioh says that he died in samvat, 1229. 1174 A.E. in 84th year) • hasL 
lAU. Ill, 567, 1196: IV. 803 fl., 3,K. De, SP. I. 203. Oolebrooke, Mis .Bs. il. 9M ff: 
Pattavali of Upadesa-Gaooha (mentioned as the eontemporary of Sri Kakka Suri Sam' 
1164) l^hlet, Uber das Lebm des Jdina -Monehes Eemaaaadra; M. Dofl, Chronology ■ 
Aufreebt: CO, 788 ; Bod Gal. 170, 179, 180, 185a; -S'DMff. xliii 348- 74 TV 71 ' 
Vlv 181. SKR.' 78. peven'son's Beart of Jawisni,T84, 287. Jaoobi (Eiu. ofReU 
and Bthios, Vl, 691) gives Hemaoandra’s dates as 1086, 1089-1178. R Shamashastrv 
JMy, XIII, 668-73 and Ohandraprabhaauri’s Ptabhavaka(*arita (Chapter 22) give an 
aaoount. ' / ©.to 

2. See Peterson, PR, IV. 6, I. 63 Sybh. J39. All works of Hemacandra am 

(^^-^mate) ^ works, see Int. to EavyanusS^sana, 

3. SeeBelvalkar, i ' s ' , , , . 
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lilis coiitinuatiou Aas given it tlie name of ©vyasrayakavya."^ 
nortion that is in Prakrit was intended to, illustrate .his aphor^S of 
Prakrit -grammar and comprises the six different dialects of the Pr^ff 
some s.y 0 .a. .be poem e,ae beg., b, Hemec..am ,. 

1160 AD, and left unfinished by his death, and was later completed 

by Abhayatilakagani in 1255 A.D., but the latter says expressly that h,e 
is the author of the gloss only. 

In Trisastisalakapurusacarita, a long poem, he describes the liyes 
ofjaina'saints.® So is his Sthaviravallcarita.'‘ Chandonusasana ..a 

work, on metrics.® 

■Kavyanusasana with a commentary on it called Alankara- 
cudamani, in eight chapters, is a valuable work in literary history.' 
discusses the poetical theories of Bharata, Lollata, Pandm, Sankuka, 
Mammata, Bhattanayaka and refers to several works of which some are 

mot extant.’ 

Among his works on Lexicograph}« are pesinaniamaW, Abhi- 
dhana Cintamani,“ and Anekarthasangraha,* an^ " 

60, ^^^u IntroauctioAby S. P. ^ 

I A XVIII. 3^1. There is a commentary on some chapters hy Abhayati a agan yV 
'posei in Sam. 13121 and on one chapter by Pumakalas^igB^i (composeu m . am- , ^ • 
Thera is another Kumarapalacacita by (Jinasimhasuri ?) Jayasimhasn.i (fee 
Inii. and Cat. of Bikaneer State tibrary) ; BR, (1883-4). 

2 On the treatment of Prakrit by Hemaoandta, see O.D. Dalai, Ink to Bh v 
sattakatha (Gaek. Or. Series), 63-05. Jinamandana pupil of Somasurdwa, .wrote 
knm 5 tapalaprabandba in prose and verse in Samvat 1492, [PB. IV. bi.J 

3 Ed. by Jacobi, Bib. InA. PB,. V. 4. For a summary and extracts, seeBSC, 

(1909), 108 ei. seq, 

At Printed, Bpmbay. 

6. Printed, Kavyamala, Bombay. DC, XXII, 8636. See JBHiS, XII.- 

7. These are Eav8..,avijaya and Hativijaya , (Sanskrit poems) At 4«IiaDa 
ranabramsa poem) , Bhfma-kavya (Qramya apabramsa p9em) ; Lilavafj (|S ^ 
Padjamayi kajha) SSdraka (Sudraka-katha ?) a parikatha ; Daii^yanl^at|ia 0 

Trivikrama. and Hayagrivavadha of Mentha. ^ ' 

' Afep 97, Hemacandra quotes, a conversation between Citramaya andBapaa. a 
j.om- a dLf Dnmatrnraghava;' This is not traceable in Bbaskar.'s. Unm^Ja- 
tSghava, and the work quoted must therefore be a different one. . 

.8. Sw Int. to Kalpadcukpfe (Gaek. pr. Series). 

3. Galled also Eajavaii,, Ed, by Pisohel,Bpmb^y. ,t ''„ ifiq' iS4l ' P8 

10, PB. in. Xpp. 53,103 with a ppm.meiltey the,authoifc.(l.o. 109, 154), ; E 

.by B.odhlingkanaEleu, ,St,P^ersburg. „ . ■ r>r> atr 

' 11. With a commentary by the author’s pupil Mahendrasiin, PS,'ini,.§U ..4pp, 

!55d*';t>y Zachariae, Yienw^ ' ^ .■ , . . N ' ^ ' 


PB, V. 23. 


,al ‘glossary, 
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Syadvadamarijari^ and Jinendrastotra,® are hymns in praise of 
Vardhamana. Sabdanusasana® . is a treatise in Sanskrit grammar, of 
which the Prakrita grammar is in the eighth book. Yogasastra^ is a 
companion of Jain doctrines. Linganusasana is a treatise oh gender.® 

7L The history of Kumarapala is narrated by Somaprabhacarya 
in his Prakrit poem Kumarapala-pratibodha-Mahakavya.® Somaprabha 
was a pupil of Vijayasimha and was fifth in descent from Mimicandra 
and Munadeva in the pontifical line. His father Sripala/ was a poet and 
friend of Siddhipala, a colleague of Hemacandra at the Anhilvid 
Court. The poem gives an account of Kumarapala^s conversion into 
the faith of Jina® at the teaching of Hemacandra and was composed at 
Patan in Sam. 1241 (1195 A.D.). It ends with a prasasti in Sanskrit. 
His other works are Hemakumaracarita,® and Sumatinathacarita/® 
and Salantakavya. 

72. Mankha known also as Mankhaka or Mankhuka was born in 
Kasmir.^^ His father was Visvavartha. His brother Alankara/® also a 

1. PB, IV. 127, III. apjp. 206. Weber, 1st. II. 910. ~ ~ ~~ 

2. Bhm Da.jV$ hit. {op, cit,) xviii. A commentary on it is dated 1292 AD 
PB, y. 110, 

3. Called also Siddha-Hemacandra, Ed. by Pischel, Halle. For an account of 
the work and literature that grew around it, set? Peterson, PB, I. 14 ; Weber, JSf. 
II. 208 251. , Pischel De Graniaticis Pracriticis ; Lassen’s Institute Linguae Pracri- 

, ticae (Bombay). Bhau Daji, JBBAS, IX. 224. 

4. With a commentary by the author, PB, II. 65. Ed. partly by E, Windisch, 
XXVIIL (1874) 185 f; Weber IL, 297-note. So is his Pramanamimamsa, 

(PB, Y.H7}. 

5. Ed. by Franke, Gottingen, 

Of the Culukya dynasty, the prasasti gives the following Kings ; Mularaja {Sam. 
993— 10o3), Camundacaja {Sam, 1053—1966), Dnrlabharaja {Sam. 1066—1075), 
Bhimadeva (Savi. 1075—1120), Xarnadeva {Sam. 1120—1150), Siddharaja alias 
Jayasimha (5^772. 1150-1199), an! Kumarapala {Sam. 1199-1230). 

6. Ed. by.Munira,Ja Jinavijaya {Gaek Or, Series). PB, IV, V, Index of authors. 
The author gave it the name Jina-dhai'ina-pratihodlia. 

1. The poet was honoured by Jayasimha with the title of Kavindra. He is quoted 
in Sarngadhara-Paddhafci as Sripala Kaviraja. See PB, V. 38. 

, 8. The same story is given in the Santinathacaritam of Devasuri, in Sanskrit 
verses, PB, I. 59. 

9. PB, V.24. 

10. It describes the life of Sumatinatha, the 6th Tirthankara and is written 
mainly in Prakrit. It is preserved in the Bhandar of Patan. 

11. On Mankha generally, see Durgaprasad's note in Kavyamala; BKB. 50 
(where an account of the poem is given) and Peterson SuM, 83 and 106. The poem has 

says Jonar5ja. 

19. Known also as Lankana and referred to' in BSJ. VIIL2658. 
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poet, was a minister of kings Susala and Jayasimha of Kasmir. King 
Jayasimha^ ruled from 1127 to 1159 A.D. Mankha went to Konkhan as 
ambassador. His otker brother Srngara office of Byhattan- 

tradhipati. Ruyjaka was his gura.® Mankha wrote his poem 
Srikanthacarita about 1140 A*D.® In 25 cantos it describes the 
destruction of the Three Cities by &W. The last canto is particularly 
Interesting and it gives the names of some poets, predecessors or con- 
temporaries.^ The whole of the 1st canto is devoted to benediction 
-and every deity has a salutation. Many of the verses have a double 
meaning and in spite of his wonderful mastery of language he lacks 
lucidity of expression and is a hard author for the scholiast, A com- 
mentary on the poem by Jonaraja^ helps however towards an apprecia- 
tion. There is a dictionary called Mankha Kosa current in Kashmir. 


Alankarasarvasva is a gloss on Ruyyaka’s Alankara aphorisms and 
is his work.® Besides commenting on the Karikas of Ruyyaka, Mankha 
appears to have himself written some Alankara Sutras. In Mankhu- 
kasutrodaharana these Sutras have been illustrated by a pupil of his, 
probably Samudrabandha, who also commented on Alankarasarvasva.. 
In these illustrations King Ravivarmabhupa .is praised/ 

73. Sriharsa® was the son of Srihira and Mamalladevi. His father 
was a poet of the court of King Vijayacandra of Kanouj. Disappointed 
in a poetic competition there with Udayana, Hira retired from public 


1 . See Baj. . 

2. Brikanthacaritat XXV — 30. 

3. Ed. KavyamalUi Bombay. In the colophon he is called Rajanaka Sri 
Mankhaka. 

4 . Murad, Rajalekhara, Jalha^a, Kalhana, Bilhana, Alakadatta, Auanda (son 
of Sambhu), Padmaraja. Jalhana referred to here is the author of the poem Somapak- 
vilasa and is difierent from the author of Suktimuktayali of the same name 

XVII. 57), The latter is called Aoarya Bhagadatta Jalhana. See Durgaprasad's note 
in Srikanthaoarita, page 347. Sambhu, the father of Ananda, is the author of ADyokfi- 
muktalata and Rajendrakarnapura IKa'oyamalaf Bombay]. See Ibid, note at page 361. 

6 . He was a contemporary of king Jainulabdin (1417 to 1467 A.D.) During this 
reign he composed the second Rajatarangini, the continuation of Kalhana’ s work. He 
has also written commentaries on KiratSrjuniya and other poems, 

6 . See Trivandrum Sanskrit Series with Introduction by T. Qanapathi Sastd,' In 
this book the name of the poet is given as Mankhuka. 

7. He alsc^efers in this work to Vidyaoakravarti’s commentary on Kavyaprakasa, 
TO, IV. 4307. 

8 . The correct name isSrih.irsa ^nd nob Harsa j ^ee the^. last line of ^he 3 poem 
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gaze and wittt a request to Ms son to avenge the disgrace he soon 
passed a\Va 7 . Sriharsaat once set out to study and with the aid of the 
Cintamani'-inaritran^ kindly communicated to him by a venerable sage 
he attained the summit of his learning in a few years. He came agaih 
to the royal court and was received with distinction. There at the 
request of that king® he wrote his Naisadhiyacarita. The work met 
with wide approval in the various assemblies of Kasmii® and^^^ W 
honoured by the personal appreciation of Sarasvatb He was dignified 
i with the title of Narabhara|;I. The jealous queen, who called herself 

i Ealabharati, vt^ould not tolerate this presumption. Unable to bear her 

i persecutions, Sriharsa spent the rest of his life in ascetic serenity on 

\ the banks of the Ganges. 

“ This is the account that Rajasekhara gives in his Prabandhakosa/ 
Jayantacandra, son of Vijyacandra ruled over Kanouj in the latter half 
' of the i2th century A.D..® It is elsewhere said by Rajasekhara himself 

casually that the ■ first manuscript of the Naisadha was brought into 
Gujerat by Harihara during the reign of Viradhavala aud his minislet 
i , ■ Vasiupala made copies of it and gave it a deserved publicity.® Caadu 

Pandita in his commentary Pipika composed in Sam. 1353 (1296 AiD.) 
calls the poem new and refers to the existence of the only commentary 
c# Vfdj^adhara before him.^ Sriharsa must therefore have flourished 
; - ih M latt^ half of the 12th century A.D..® 

. '! I ' 1 . y * n ‘ ^ ... ' 

^ 1, - Naisadha, Ganto ijconcluding verse. 

2. Eajasekhara gives the date of composition as about 117i A.D. 

3. Canto XVI, concluding verse. 
i, Gom^sed ifi 1348 A.D., 

5. lA XV, 1M2. Grant dated Sam vat 1225 (A.D. 1169). Various defealfe^Vefi 
ak his Surname Eanjula, contemporary of Kumarapala, his dynasty destroyed by the 
Musaltn&ins &e. show that Jayant^oandca was the same as Jayacandca, who reigned at 
•K5u^kUbja tad Benares bstweeh 1168*1194 A D. 

8. See the lives of Somssvara- aud Vastupala, post, lat, to Naranarayananda 
(Gtak. Or. Series), vii. 

7. ‘ fee© Sivadatta’s Int. to Naisadha (Bombay) 15. 

8. Buhler(JJ3i?dS.i;. 33, XI. 279*87; Id. I. 30), Bam Das Sen (fX, HI. 31), 
P, id. Puraniya' (Id, III. 29) and Sivadatta (op, eit. 1-15) adopt this view, F.E. Hall 
and K.T, Telang (Id, 297, 353 and II, 71} and Bhandarkir (fd, XLII, 83 note) assign 
him to the 9th or the 10th century on the gconnd that verses from Naisadha are quoted 
by Bhoja in the Sarasvapkanthabharana and that Vacaspatimisca of the 11th century 
has vvritten 'a criticism of Srfharsa’s Khandanakhaudakhadya. Sivadatta assures us 
that there are no such quotations from Naisadha in the Sarasva^ikanthabharana (see 
Index of authors quoted Auf. CO,)' and that the Vacaspatimisra referred to must be 
SQiue late authc»r, Aufreoht gives four persons of that name aud eight of ' th^ 'Mrhe'ijf 
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F. S. Grouse relies on the order of poets 


Vacaspati (See Sivadatba. op. oit, 11-12) 
enumerated in Canda’s PTthvirajarasau composed in the 12bli century, in which Sri- 
harsa is mentioned before Kalidasa (li, II. 2l3) and argues that Rajasekhara’s story is 
incorrect. He places Sribar^a in the 10th century A. D. But Telang remarks 
(fi, III. 81) that Sriharsa alludes to Kalidasa’s works in his Khandanakkanda- 
khldya. Ail the particulars necessary to show that Rajasskhara’s account must be true 
are collected by Sivadatja. Ram Prasad Ohanda (lA, XLII, 83, 186) says that Raja- 
sekhara mentions the name as Jayantacandra and not Jayacandra and calls hiin the 
son and not the grandson of Govindacandra, King of Varanasi. M. Dufi (C/ironoZo^) 

gives the date 1150 A.D. and makes him contemporary of King Jayaoandra of Kanouj 
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book unfinished at an advanced stage reaching up to the close of 
Canto 22 (up to which it is available) and beginning another so 
different in character and so stiff and bulky as the Khandanakhanda. 
As for the second, the appreciation of a Mahakavya is not possible 
when there is only a portion of it (viz. 22 Cantos) there. For besides 
poesy, it requires character-sketch, correlation of the parts, and many 
others for consideration. This, therefore, is our final conclusion that 
the sequel also was written, but is now lost ; and this is probable too 
for, a good many of our poet’s works whose names we find are lost 
to day. In connection with the above conclusion of mine, I may 
casually remark, that in my solicitude to learn whether tradition lent 
any support to my view I referred the matter to many of my friends 
and acquaintances, and, among them, to Pandit Ramagopal Smritibhu- 
sana of Benares, whereupon the last gentlemen emphatically supported 
my view and said that many years back he had witnessed with his own 
eyes a manuscript of the sequel in Uriya character with an Uriya pupil 
of his named either Damodar or Rudranarayan (he did not recollect 
which). He also quoted two verses (one in full and the other in part) 
belonging, he said, to the same : 

i. gwRii fr fr# t; i%5 i 

55tRT[T’=fr: 3m r% fdrrR II 

ii. fRRsyi- 

The late revered Mahamahopadhyaya Rakhaladasa Nyayarafna too is 
reported to have used to quote a half verse which, he said, belonged 
to the Naisadha, but is not found in the twenty-two cantos current of 
the poem, * 

It is hoped that it is still lurking in some corner of Bengal and may one 
day be restored to us. 

The ideas though at times far-fetched, are yet fine and true. In 
fancy and imagery, his descriptions see no limit.® His vocabulary is 

1. Essays in Sarasvati Bhavaua series, Benares, ni.\]50. There ha argu^T^at 
Sriharsa was a Bengali. 

2. is a proverbial expression. Sriharsa seems to have wantonly 

made his composition hard: This however is one of the four con- 

eluding verses which might bean intelppolaition* , 
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extensive but tlie language lacks lucidity and the reader can rarely 
approach the poem with confidence. Sriharsa inaugurated a new 
model of poetic composition.^ He was a logician, and philosopher 
and the ideas of those sciences are often imported into his descrip- 
tions,® He has no particular regard for the artificial precepts of poetics 
and in many instances rhetoricians discover faults of composition.^ 

75, Sriharsa mentions several works of his authorship, but his 
poems have not come down to us. His Vijayaprasasti was a panegyric 
of king Vijayacandra, father of Jayantacandra^ and Chindaprasas^i, 
of King Chandas, the Chinda Chief of Gaya.® Gaudorvisakulaprasasti 
and Sahasankacarita were probably of similar import.® Arnavavarnana 
is obviously a description of the beauties and traditions of the 
ocean.'^ His Khandanakhandakhadya is a destructive critique of 
the views of Udayana, Sivabhciktisiddhi, a religious work devoted 
to the worship of Siva and Sthairyavicarnaprakarana, a disquisition 
on philosophy.® Amarakhandana, a critique on Namalinganusasana, 
is also attributed to Sriharsa. A number of lexicographers are 


him the trouble of finding illustrations for his chapter of Kavyadosa (or faults of 
poetry). See also article entitled Naisdhacarita-auoityaoarca by Sivakamesvara Eao, in 
Mimansa, I. 6 (Tenali, 1924) and Jl. of Sam, Sah. Bar, VoL XIII. 

4. Vijayacandra ruled 1155 9 AD. Rain Prasad Chanda says that this refers to 
King Vijayapala of the Pratihara dynasty of Kauouj {Inscription dated 960 AD.) 
Ehandarkar (BR, 1907) mentions that in an old catalogue of Jayasalmir Bhandara 
a poem, named Vijayaprasasti is referred to. But it is not found in the published 
catalogue in Gaek. Or. Series. 

5. In some editions, the name of the work is given as Chandas-prasastL Rama 
Prasad Chanda says that this refers to Lalla of the Chinda family, whose Dewal 
Prasasti is dated 992 AD. 

6. Rama Prasad Chanda says that the latter refers to the paramount king Sindhu- 
rfija of Malwa and that the former to King Mahipala I of Gauda. 

7. Bhandarkar says that this was not a description of" the ocean, but of King 
Arnoraja of the Chabamana dynasty of Sambhar, contemporary of king Kumarapala 
(A..D. 1139). There is a stuti describing the vanquishment of Aruaraja by Kumarapala 
(see Jes. Cat. 61.) 

8. See concluding verses, Cantos V, VI, XVlII, Dvirupakosa also goes under 

the name of Sriharsa (Ed. Arsha Press, Vizagapatam)^ « ^ 
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76 . There are many commentaries on the poem by Ananda Rajs« 
naka/ Isanadeva, Udayanacarya,® Gopinai;ha,^Jina.raja,^ Narahari,® Can- 
dupandita,® Caritravardhana, Narayana/ Bhagiratha,® Bharatamallika 
or Bharatasena,® Bhava^atta/® Miithuranat'ha/^ ^ Mallinatha,*^^ Maha- 
devaA® Vidyavagisa, Sesa Ramacandra/* Sri 


deva, 
Vidyadhara, 


Srlnatha/® Vamsivadana, 
Vidyaranya Yogi, Visveswara/"^ Srldatta, Sadananda, 


1. Author of Kavyaprakasa-nidartoa. see Ri2, I. 21, 11. 15 IV, Index of 
authors, BO, 10; Z>e, 181. 

2. Distinct from Ud^yana, the author of Kiranavali, etc, 

3 Commentator on Kavyaprakasa, Dasakumaracanta and Raghuvamsa. 

4. Also called Jiaaraja Hari {CBBI, Katbawate’s collection, No 452). 

5. Ibiif No. 483. Narahari says he was born in Saka 1298 (1376 A.D.) and was son 
of Mallioatha different from the well-known commentator. He became an ascetic and 
assumed the name of Sarasvatitirfcha. His father was a native of Tribhuvanagiri in 
the Ouddapah district, in Madras Presidency. See Nandargikar, to Bagh^ 3, 

6. A. E. Gough’s Becords of Anoient SanslcrU LiUrakwe^ 13D* Gmdu^mdiiih 
was the son of Aliga, a Nagara Brahmin of Dholka near Ahmedabad. He wrote a 
commentary on Bigveda. He composed his commentary in Sam. 1513 or 3 486 A.D., 
‘during the time of Sanga, Chief of Dholka. 

7. Ed. Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, He was the son of Narasimhabhatta, who 
• bore a title Vedakara. 

8. Commentator on other poems and Kavyadarsa. 

9. CSC, VII. 39. 

' 10. ^ CSC, X, 396. Commentator on Sisupalavadha, 

11. Commentator on .Euvalay ananda, Sahityadarpajm, Haravali, Prabodha- 
candrodaya and author of Subhasitamuktavali. 

12. Printed everywhere “ Vaisyavamsa'Siidharnava is one of the most interesting 
works written by Mallinathasuri under the orders of Rajadhiraja Raja Paramesvara 
Viraprajapa Prudhadevaraya of Vijayanagar to determine whether or not the words such 
as Vaisya,.Nagaravanik, Vanija, V'ani, Vyapari, Uruja, Tritiyajati, -Svajatiyabhedaja, 
Uttarapatha.-Nagaresvara, Devatopasaka, found in an inscription in Kanchi (Gonjee- 
varam) mean a Vaisya, as distinguished from one wBo is called Komatl From this it 
follows that Mallinathasuri lived at the court of Praudha Pratapa Devaraya 1419— 
,1446 A.D. and that he was one of the judicial officers in the empire of Vijayanagar.” 
’[Mys. Arch, Bep, (1927), , 26]. 

13. Commentator on Anandalahari. 

^14. TB, IL 16, 81, IV. 27. Tan?. Cat. ^550. Gat Bod, 206. He belonged to 
the Sosa family of Benares and was probably the same as the son of Laksmidhara. 
See under Seshakrsna pass. 

15. Tan?. Cat. VI. ,2556. Probably the same as the . Telugu poet Srinatha who 

translated Naisadha' into Telugu in the 15th century A.D. , , 

16. CBBX, Kathawate’s Colin, ij^p. 454 Cat. {GOS), 16,-16. 

17. TC, in. 390 ; , 
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Oaia’^hara,^ Lakshmanabliatta/ Govin^amisra,*' Premacandra,^ 
^tdliara/ Paramananda Cakravarti,® Sarvagixa Madhava/ Vidya Sri- 
(jbaradevasuri,® Peddubhatta,® Venkata Rang'anatha*'*® Some of these 
have been mentioned by Aufrecht in his catalogue. 

77. Slory of Nala. — The name of Nala, king of Nisadha, goes 
back to Vedic antiquity.*^ The Nalopakhyana, or the episode of Nala, 
is related by Brhadasva to Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata.^*^ King 
Bhima or Kundina announced the svayamvara of his daughter IDama- 
yan|l. Several princes assembled and the Gods themselves were not 
indifferent. It was however a foregone fact that Damayanti was 
enamoured of Nala, king of Nisadha. Indra and other guardians of 
the quarters were anxious to press their suit and they prevailed upon 
Nala to carry their .message of love to Damayantb but the errand was 
in v^in. The bridal of Nala and Damayanti was a joyous affair. They 
spent some years of pleasant company and the disappointed Gods 
would not forget the slight. They induced Kali to get hold of Nala 
and bring him to ruin. Possessed by the evil genius, Nala played at 
dice and lost his all. He wandered out in the woods with his bride, 
ill-clad and ill-fed and at last unable to suffer the sight of her suffering, 
he abandoned her while asleep and went his own way. She lamented 
in vain and after much distress reached the court of her father at 
Kundina. In trying to rescue a serpent from a wild conflagration, the 
serpent^ no other than Kali himself in that form, bit Nala and he became 
deformed* entered the service of the king of Oudh as a charioteer, 




4. 

6 . 

7. 






1. This commentary is noticed by Bkandarkar. Gadadhara gives an account of 
Sdharsa and says that ha wrote his Naisadba dn the Court of Govindacandra at 
Benares and not as Bajasekhara says, in the Court of dayantaoandra. Gadadhara’ s 
aecKSunt would place Sriharsa half a oentur j earlier. . . . ^ j ^ ; 

% PB, lY. 27. Kash, Oat. 69,. He also wrote a poem Padyaracana. , 

9, J^ash. Gat, 70. , ■ ir .Ma ' 

TO, lY. 4538. He was called Nyayavagila. ♦ ‘ 

Y. ,4720. ^ „ „ . . , . . , , , , . . ' .. 

DO, 175, 0 „ ■ 

He was the son of Narayaoatya of Vasisthagotra. He seems to 
daughter’s son of Kesava, the author of Kamaprabh^iifta, TO, HJE.i 9897, 5900. 

9. He was the son of Savitri and Kesava of Yasisjhagotra of Warkobhatta 
family, He and his brother Govinda were poets of the Court of Salvamalla. TO, 

- - 

a He was the son of Kapardin and grandson pf , MaUinatha of Kolachala family, 
See DO, XXL 8212. ' . , \ ’ t.. r ■ . a: ' 

10. The manuscript is with the Propri^or,,Arsha. Press, Vizagapafcam. , 

It is menttoned in the Yajasaneyi SamMta, IL, 132, ^ " ' 

Yana Parvan , chapters 49-7 i ^ ^ ^ ; ;-j : / j 


be the 


11 . 

12 . 
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and from the, story of his skill in his art, Brnnayanti recognised in' him 
her lost lover. .Soon they were united. His deformity disappeared. 
He played at dice again and regained his kingdom. For the rest. all 
was well.* The story is very popular in India and there is not. 
a household where its narration does not serve as a real solace in many 
a grievous calamity. Tradition has likewise accorded to it a religious 
sanctity. and a recapituhition of.Nala's tale destroys sin and ill luck.^ 

78 . Nalodaya of Kalidasa, Nalabhyudaya® of Vamanabhatta Bana, 
Damayanti-katha of Trivikrama, Damayantilpaririaya of Gakrakavi,. 
Raghavanaisaclhiya of Haradatta, Abodhakara of Ghanasyama, Kalivi- 
dambana of Narayanasastrin, Nalacaritanataka of NHakantha and 
Nala-Hariscandriya of unknown authorship are noticed elsewhere, 

79 . Sahrdayananda. is a poem of 15 cantos and covers the 
whole story of Nala.^ The author Kr^nananda was a Kayastha of Puri 
of Kapinjala family and was a Mahapatra or minister probcibly to the" 
local king. His poetry is very charming and in this Tespect contrasts 
very favourably Mth the work of Sriharsa, on which tradition , says he 
wrote also a commentary. Pie calls himself the master of Vaidardhari-^i, 
and is not far wrong in his own estimate. He is mentioned in the 
Sahityadarpana® and must therefore have flourished about the i'3th' 
century A.D. 

8 , 0 . Uttara-Naisadha,® a poem of 16 cantos by Vandarubhatta, 
(or Arur Bhattattiri), describes the later life of Nala, it replaces in a 
measure the lost portion of Sriharsa’s poem and must be regarded as a- 
sequel to it. Vandarubhatta or Vandarudvija Madhava lived about iii the 
Kollam year 1010 (1825 . A.D.) He was the son of Nilakantha and, 
^rldevi and a brahmin of th-e aduthiruppadu sect, of the family of Arun. 
in the village of Peruvana.' He was educated ' by the queen Subhadra 
and was tutor to the then prince of Kotilinga or Cranganore. He was 

1, See Macdonel’s SL^ 296. Nalopakhyana, ed, with translation by M; Williams. 

II . 

3. There is a drama of this name, (DO, XX. 7848 j XXI. 8379) referred to as 
the work of King Raghunabha of Tanjore, in the prologues to the drama of Raja— 
cudamani Diksita. There is a manusoript TO, VI. 4787 of a drama of this name 
complete in 8 acts but the name* of the author is not given. It remains to connect it 
with either Raghunatha or some other author. 

4. Printed, Kuvyamdla^ Bombay, and Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam (6 cantos only). 

5. Nirnaya Sagara Press Edn. page 429, . i 

6. DO, XX. 7692. See JBAS, (1901), 163.- - ^ > > 
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■ {)atronised by queen Manorama. He had an initiation into the Bala- 
mantra, a charm, probably as efFedtive in promoting the power of 
poesy as the Chintamani-mantra of Sriharsa. ■ “ Fie came to Cochin and 
at the court of the king composed his work. As a mark of appreciation, 
the Idrig bestowed on him a munificient pension. For this composition 
Srihar^a^s poem was the model. The closing verses of each canto take 
.a similar form and indicate the number of the canto that ends there* 
There are many instances, where he has adopted the style of Sriharsa^ 
but it must be said to his credit that his poem is more lucid than the 
^ original he sought to follow. 

Kalyatta^NaisafJha celebrates the marriage of Nala and Pamayanti 
. in 7 cantos for the delectation of King Ravivarman. The authors 
- name is not known.^ 

81. An excellent poetic summary of the Naisadha® is contained 
in the SaiTaSataka of Krsna Rama. There is another summary called 
,Aryanaisadha by Pandit A. V. Narasimha Chari, Triplicane, Madras. 
Pratinaisadha is a poem by Vidyadhara and Laksma^a, composed 
in Samvat 1708, during the reign of the Moghul emperor Shah Jahan.^ 

82. The story of Nala has also been dramatised. ManjulA 
Naisadha^ is a drama in .seven Acts by Venkata Ranganatha. The 
author was an eminent Sanskrit scholar of Vizagapatam and bore the 

' title of -'Mahamahopadhyaya, He lived between 1822 and 1900 A.D. 
He was an exponent of the rational basis of the tales in Indian mytho- 
logy. Among his several works,® must be mentioned a gigantic 
Encydopodia of the Sanskrit Language and Literature which has not 
yet found "an editor. In a particular scene of this drama, a charmer 
is introduced and by the merit of his magic was he presented before 
Nala the condition of PamayanH’s pining love in the company of her 
friends. ‘ ‘ 

83. Bhauviibarinaya is a drama in ten Acts by Ramasastri of 
Mandikal. He is the chief Pandit of the court of Mysore. . His father 

. — ... ... A. u* 

1. {TO, XY. 4310. ' , . 

2. Naisadhacarita Sata is prefixed to SiVadafcta’s Edition. Krsnarfima was ^ 
Pandit of the court of Jaipur, of great merit. He was the writer of other poems, 
Aryalankara^ataka. Ohandasoharitamandaua, Kacchavamsa, JayapUravilasam. 

3. BR. if. (1907). 

4. Ed. Arsha Press, Vizagapatam, 1698i *’5 'r 

5. Among his other works' is a small paem, Anga ladhlrajya-Svagata, Kumbha* 

karnavijaya,' two grammatical treatises, a philosophibal work^ and two incomplete 
commantarfeS'dn fjhe Raisadha' and Anargha^:%haVa^ h:^ ■ • 
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Sri Ramd occupied a similar position during the days of K^sparaja It, 
^The plot of the drama covers the whole story of Nala and in depicting 
, the succession of events^ the arrangement of the scenes displays an 
original talent. To describe the wanderings of Nala after the desertion 
of Damayanti the author introduces an Afitar-Ndlika^ and its effect is 
very impressive.^ 

84 . Nalananda Nataka® of Jivabuclha in seven acts relates the story 
of Nala. Jiva was the son of Koneri, who, though a brahmin, became a 
ruler* He belonged to the Upadrastr Vamsa, the family to which 
Panditaraya Jaganna^ha belonged and lived about the end of the 17th 
century A.D. Naiavilasa® is a similar drama in seven acts by Ramacandra 
a pupil of Hemacandra. Nalacaritanataka of NJiakantha,^ Nala- 
Pamayantiya, of Kalipada Tarkacarya of Calcutta,^ Anarghanala- 
caritramahanaiaka of Su<Jarsanacarya of Pancanada,® and Nalabhumi- 
palarupaka of unknown authorship embrace the same theme.^ 

85 . Pamayantikalyana is a drama probably in five acts by Ranga- 
hitha of which only a fragmantary manuscript is available. It was en- 
acted during the festival of Sri Parame^vara in the town of Sucindrainun 
Travancore on the bank of the 'Pamraparrii.® Another drama df this 
name in 5 acts by Nallan Cakravarti Satha^-opacarya w^s to be staged 
at the festival of Pa<Jmasahaya, probably of Srirangam.® Sathagopacarya 
traces his descent from Uruputhuri Achan, one of the seven desciples ©f 
.Nadamuni, the great Vais^tava Acarya. He was of Va^sagotra and 
flourished about the end of the 18th century AiD. and among his 
descendants are men of repute and scholarship. Among his other 
works now extant are Kalyanagirimahatmya, b^rlnivasastava, and a 
musical poem in praise of God Srinivasa of Kalyajuagiri.^® 


1. Ed. Government Press, Mysore. His other works ai:e MeghapratisM)i4e^a. 
(a sequel to Kalidasa's Meghasandesa) and Kumbhabhisekacampu (Sah, XXL) 

2. RTO, 168, nos. 10635, 6281. 

3. Ed. OaBk, Or, S4rie$^ Baroda. On this author, see^ehapter on Sanskrit 
Drama Pos^. 

1. Printed, Balamanorama Press, Madras. 

5. Printed, by Samskrta Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 

■ S, Printed, Ohoukamba OfiSoe, Benares. 

7. 00,111.60- 

8. PO, IV. 4202. 

9. Ed. Srirangam with the commentary and preface of Vadhulam Tattai Srini* 
vasaohariar and an English introduction by A. ^y. Gopalaohariac, 3t is not known 
whether the drama referred to in 00, 1. 416 is the same, 

10. I’hese works are now, with ‘author’s descendants N. O* Harasimhaohariar, 
High Court Vakil, Kacur aud 
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S6. Ka^iraja was the son of Kirtinarayaaa and CandramukhI 
and a brahmin of Gautama Gotra. Klrtinarayana was the generalissimo 
of the farces ofKadamba kings ofVanavasi,^ and Kaviraja himself was a 
poet of the court of king Kfunadeva of the Kadamba dynasty,® This king 
was a Mahamandalesvara and ruled over the provinces of Hangal, 
^Banavasi and Puligere or Lakshin es vara. He was a feudatory of the 
W^estern Calukya king Somesvara IV,® and began to rule about the 
year 1104 Saka."^ The city of Hangal was beseiged by the Hoysala 
king Vira Ballala II and after some vicissitudes the Kadambas were 
completely subjugated and their territory annexed. The later history 
is not traceable. Tradition says® that the founder of the Kadainba 
dynasty, king Trinetra,® was a worshipper of the god Siva installed at 
Jayanti pur a and brought with him 12000 brahmins of 32 gotras from 
Ahicchatra^ whom he settled in the Agrahara of Sthanugudbapura. 
From the fact that Banavasi in the North Canara District is still known 
as the Jayantiksetra, and Kaviraja refers to this immigration of the 


1. These details are given in ‘his Parijataharana (R. Hs. 2960) where he gives his 
.name as Kaviraja only. This is also confirmed by the colophons of the Raghava- 
Pandaviya, where it is^aid therefoce seen that Kaviraja was 

not a oQgnomen. Raja^ekhara in his Kavyamimarosd uses the name Kaviraja to denote 
a class of poets, who are good in various languages or in several species of composition* 
‘Bnt'the term is also used as a proper name. There was a Kaviraja among the ancestors 
of Rajaiskhara himself, t^es Balaramaya’adt 1. 13)* There was another Ka7iraja, 
‘friend of Jayadeva (author of Gitagovinda) who was probably Dhoyi, the author of 
Pavanadu^a. There was a Kaviraja, probably of the Ganjam District, who wrote 
KaYirajastu|i in praise of Krsna and Mygayacampu describing the hunting expedition of 
a king named Vioitravikrama who ruled at Kalati in Ganjam, Madras Presidency, (TO, 
IV. 4815, 4784). 

■ 2. This dynasty must bs distinguished from the Kadamba dynasty, whose capital 
was Palasika. Among those kings were Santivarman, Kakusthavarman etc. The date 
.of ■ their first king is given by Rice as 538 A.D. They were Jains in religion. See 
Mys, Arch. Uep. (1923), 26-7, Ibid, (1926), 16, 

^3, He was also called 'I'ribhuvanamalla etc. See V. Smith, 437. , 

- 4, ij. F. Fleet’s Dynasties of theKa^mrese Districts of the Bombay Presidency 
p. B4 fi. Inscription Ho, 2Qixx ^’fhe Pali^ Sanskrit and OldGana^rese Inscriptions^ 
compiled by J. F. Fieet.(London) gives the same information. Inscriptions Ho. 106 
and- 107. are also .useful. One of them is dated in the 16th year of king Kamadeva, 
Hkla samvatHara,-Saka 1118 (1196-97 A.D.), This gives 1103 Saka (1181*82 A.D.) 
as his initial date. See Oaz, of Bom, Presy, I. di. 663* 

" 6. ' P,S, and 0.0,' Inscriptions (ppi cit.)lilo, ^ 

“ 6. Mayuravarman I was probably another name* : .i 

“)7. .Cunningham identifies it modern Ramnagar, .^nd tia^en with Farokhabadj, 

la Ik9 T,' ; r ■ J ,,4.< . ^ , 5 . 
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Brahmanas from the Madhyadesa^ we may safely conclude that the 
Kamadeva of his eulogy must be of the line of Banavasi. Lastly in 
his introduction to the Canarese Pancatantra,® Durgasimha praises 
several Sanskrit poets, of whom all were brahmins, except Dhananjaya, 
the jain author of another Raghavapandavlya, This naturally makes us 
presume that if Purgasimha had known Kaviraja and his work he would 
have substituted there his name for Dhananjaya. Durgasimha wms- the 
minister of war and peace at the court of the Calukya king 
Jagadekamalla II, who reigned between Saka 1061 and 1072. It ' is 
therefore probable that Kaviraja flourished after Saka 1072. All these 
considerations combine to assign Kaviraja around the year 1104 Saka, 
that is, the latter part of the 12th century A.D..® 


1. See Raghavapanaviya : 

3 n%rr i. 25- 

though the refereme there is to Kamadeva himself, which may thither mean that the 
•poet wantonly attributed the pious act to his. protege or that Kamadeva also imported a 
further set of brahmins from Madhyadelx. 

2. Published in the Kawi/amunyciri, 6~7. Durgasimha says that he 

proposes to give to the world a Canarese translation of Vasubbaga Bhatta*s Sanskrit 
Panoatantra, who extracted five stories from Gunadhya^s Byhatkatha in Paisachi and 
translated them into Sanskrit. He mentions Gu^adhya, Yararuoi, Kalidasa, .Ba^a, 
Mayura^ Vamaua. Udbhatabhiim, Bbavabhutf, Bharavi, Bhatti, Magha, Raji^ekhara,, 
Kamandaki and Dandin. Durgasimha also motions the Canarese poet Kannamayya 
of whom Abhinava Fampa was a contemporary (adyatana), Karnata Sabddmi>- 

Int, 33, To Pampa’s. contemporaries, there was only one Raghwapandaviya 
and that the Jain work was known. It is seen to be so from the way in which the work 
is referred to in the Pam para mayaiit. and the inscription at Sravana Belgola. 

3. Maodonnel (SL, 331) gives the dat3 800 A.D. Bhandarkar (BB, 1894-2Q) 

mentions that Kaviraja and Dhananjaya must have flourished between 996 and 1141 
,A.D. and Dhananjaya imitated Kaviraja. Webor (IL, 196) places him in any case 
later than Kalidasa I. 37 1). K,B. Pathak in his discussion of Kaviraja’s 

date {JBEAS^ XXIt) says that the real name of Kaviraja was Madhavabhatta. 
In a Kadamba copper plate insoriptbn [EG. VII. 214) there is a grant by King 
Soma, a grandsen of Kamideva. ThisKamidava must be identical with the one of 
that name mantioaed above, and the nimes of the son, father and grand-father are the 
same (See also EG, III. 27 and I A, X. 262). The grantee is one Kaviraja Madhava- 
bhatta. This grant gives only the oyolio year, Vilambi Asadha AmaVasya, on which 
ah eclipse of the sun occurred. Rice assigns this grant to 1118 A.D; Pathak thinks 
that the date must be incorrect, because Pioet, basing his opinion on a. stone inscription, 
opines that between 1099 and 1129 A.D., the Banavasi province was governed by the 
Kadamba King Tailapa II and . not Soma . If Rica has placed his reliance oh the 
solar eclipse, I find from a calc alation from South Indian Chronological Tables (Madras) 
that Monday, Ashadha Amavasya of Vilambi answers the year 1118 A.D. as wdl as 
1178 A.D. bub not the nest cycle 1238 A.D, Either Rice or Fleet must be wrong in 
their enumerations of the'^dates’bfKanixdeVi and Somelvara. Sewell and Dikshit (Iitdian 
Oalmd^r, 122) give the dates of eclipses as 22-5H18* 13’-9-1178 and 21-3-117 8. 
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87, PAliijATAHARANA/ a fine poiem in 10 cantos, describes the story 
as told in Bhagavata of the focible removal of the Parijata tree by Ersna 
from Indra^s garden. .Free from the restrictions of double entendre, 
Kaviraja here shows himself in his best. . He wrote it to please his 
father Kirtinar%ana and was probably his earliest work. 

88. By far the work with which his name is gloriously connected 
is the poem Raghavapandaviya. It describes at once the stories of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata by a resort to separable compounds and 
punning expressions. It hears Kamadevanka.^ In spite of the limi- 
tations of the double entendre the language is lucid and melodious.® 
He ranks himself with Subandhu and Bana in the style of vakrokti.^ 

There are commentaries® on it by Laksmana/ Ramabhadra/ 
S^asadhara,® Premacandra T atkavaglsa,® Caritravardhana/® Padma- 
nandi,^^ Puspadanta/® Visvaiiatha.^® 

This device of handling different tales in the same poem has been 
very fruitful in later imitations. 

1, TG, IV. 4295. Bhoja in his Sragaraprakasj. refers to Parija{aharana. 

2. This colophon for instance is informing. 




Some understand under the word ^sT^crff making it or Kailasa, but it 

seems to be a mistake for the origin given in inscriptions of the fist Kadamba king refers 
to ^ and not ' 

3. For mstanoe, a Samtobhadra 

, ' ' . cSOTfrw w ?fT ?rr^wr^ S^r- ■ 

■ - scrait ^ era' II ‘ 

1 w^^?n'4r%goira'g'4f fr #1 'll 

5,. SeeOC, I. 6 O 4 ., , : , ■ . 

, 6, Printed Bombay, Tanj\ Gat, YL 2654 ; K» 66. Laksmana was also the author 

of Sixktayali or Suktimuktavali {PB, III, Ap, 54, IV. ovii) and commentary on Vadi^ 
raja’s Yo^Waoarita (TO, III..:3824). 

7. Mitra.X, " ' „ ; 

8. Printed, Bombay. It was written at 'the instance of King Amarasimba son of 

Rudrasimba. The poem is also called there Dvisandbana, . . . 

9. CASB, 161, printed Calcutta. The author was professor of Sanskrit, Sanskrit 

College, Calcutta, , ; • . - 

10. ra. 86. : ''"nv''Bk‘362. . 
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89. Vidyamadhava in his Parvatl-Rukmfuiya,^ describes the 
marriages of andParvati and Krsna and Rnkminl. Pie was a poet 
of the court of the Culukya King Soraadeva, very probably Somes^ 
vara IV of Kalycln who reigned about 1126-1138 A.D.® Ele was a 
native of Nilalaya near Gunavafi. He was proficient in all the sciences 
and the Vedas. He wrote commentaries on Kiratarjuniya® and other 
poems. Like Kaviraja who says that besides himself Ba^a and 
Subandhu were the only poets skilled in Vakrokti, he says that he is 
the fourth of them besides B%a, Subhandhu and Kaviraja. Pie was 
probably a younger contemporary of Kaviraja. 

90. Venkatadhvari treated the stories of the Ramayana and 
Bhagava^a together in Yadava-Raghaviya.^ He was the famous author 
of Visvagunadarsa of the first half of 17th century. The language is 
rendered extremely hard® by the introduction of alliterations of an 

1. DC, XX. 7777. 

Foe a typical verse ; 

JiTfr gTO II 

2. He also boro titles Bhulokamalia and Sarvagna. (See V. Smith, ESl^ 

437). He wrote Manasollasa, a work ou all arts in 100 cantos (Tanjore Library). See 
L. Rice Mysore, I. 330. 

There were four Someswaras of the Culukya dynasty of Kalyan, whose epigraphical 
dates known are : (I) Ahavamalla an 1 Trail okyamalla lOiOdOOO A.D, (Id, IX. QB} ; 
(II) Bhuvanaikamalla, 1074 (Id, IV. 208); (III) Bhulokamalla, 1127, 1136*, 1141 
A.D, (li, X. 131) ; (IV) Tribhuvauamalla, 1162 A.D. (Id, I. 80). InMys, Arch, Eep, 
(1925) pages 53-1 there is a grant by a feudatory of Tribhuvauamalla whose date is 
given as 1097 A D. who is Viknmlditya VI. See V* Smith, EH, 431, 437, 
Mys AvgIi. Rep. (1928) pp. 112-B* (1927), app, E. . The grants in Mys, Aroh, Rep. are 
dated in the Oalakya Vikrama era, which is said to have commenced in 1076 A.D. 
yikramaditya, patron of Bilhana (para 62 supra) was the brother of Somesvara II and 
ruled 10/6-1127 A.D. The following is the geneolc^y of the W^tern Gulukyas of 
Kalyan; Taila or Tailapa I (973*997 A.D.— son Satyasraya (997 1008 A.D.)— nephew 
Vikraxnaditya— brother Jayasimha—Somc^vata I (1040-1069 A.D.) son Somesvara II 
(1070-1095 A.D,)— brother Vikramaditya (1076-1126 A.D.)— Somesvara III (1126-1138 
A D.)— J’ayasimha Jagadekamalla (11384150 A.D.)— son Tailapa II— son Someiivam IV. 
He lost his throne by revolution in 1189 and with him W^tem Culukya dynasty came 
to an end. Descendants of Somesvara ruled as petty ohi^s in Konban till 13th 
century A.D. 

3. DC, XX. 7709. 

4. DG, XX. 7956 ; ER, IX, as the author see TO, IV. 6049. 

5. For instance 

II 
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9. TC. iY.mi i, 
" 25 


advanced type for which he is an adept and in this respect lacks the 
beauty of ihe work of Kaviraja which it seeks to imitate. There is a 
commentary on it, probably by the author himself.^ 

91. SosBesvafa was the son of Kr^nasuri of Vinjimuri family of 
Gautama gotra. In R«aghavayadaviya, he .narrates in 15 cantos the 
stories of Rama and Krsna. He proposes to use words adopted 
by Kalidasa and Bharavi and only those monosyllabic words used by 
Amara. The poem is at the same time a work on prosody. There is 
an anonymous commentary.** There ^are works of this name by 
Raghimathacarya and Srinivasacarya and by Vasudeva.® Rasikaranjana 
of Ramacandra is a collection of verses with Syngara and Vairagya 
meanings. Ramacandra was the son of Laksmanabhatta and wrote 
his work in 1524 A.D.^ 

92. A further development of the device was the use of a treble 
ENTENDRE, relating three stories at a time. Raghava-yadava-pandavlya 
in three cantos describes the tales of Ramayana, Mahabharata and 
Bhagava^a at a time.® The author Cidambara was the son of Ananta- 
narayana and Venkata, grandson of Suryanarayana of Kausika gotra. 
Srinivasa was his brother, f^ivasurya was his maternal uncle. His 
Bhigavata Campu relates the story of Kysna.® He appears to have been 
a resident of Mullandram, the place of Dindimas and to have been 
patronised by King Venkata I (1586-1614 A.D.) of Vijianagar.^ There 
is a commentary on it by his father Anantanaraya^a, which interprets 
every verse thrice to carry the meaning threefold.® In his Panca- 
kalyana Campu he shows further advance in the art and relates at once 
the story of the marriages of Rama, Krsna, Visnu, f^iva and Subrah- 
manya with a commentary by himself.® 

1. DO, XX. 7957. See also rC, IV. 6019, 

2. TO, IV. 5m. 

3. TC, IV. 5524 ; Oiw. H. 723, 1U3, 4118, 

4. Ed, Bombay ■ (Eavyamala, Part 4), Eor similar interpretations on Amaruka, 
Harasasandcsa, Gitagovinda, see notes under those works, 

6. DO, XX. 7829, Eor a typical verse : 

There is another work of the same ^pattern by Rajaoudamani Dik§ita, see Int. to 
Manidarpana (T88, No. 34). : s 

*6. Tanl Cat VI. 2708,12707, DC, XXI. 8259, 

7. He composed an inscription of King Venkata I in Saka 1524. See lA, XLVII, 

94, Sea Vivekapatramalt under l)iQ.dimaS, 

Q WUava ta om ttMnnwmnno AntrimAnfj».W fitiAA 3061, XX. 7908. * 
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Aaantacarya of Udayendraparam of Mysore wrote a 
Yadava-Raghava-Pandaviya. He was the father of Trivenl, the 
poetess of whom the reader will hear ia the coming pages. A 
work Abodhakara by Ghanasyama relates the stories of Krsna 
and Hariscandra/ with a commentary on it. 

93. Meghavijayagani was a Jainamonk.® He was a pi 
Kppavijaya and 3th in heirarchical descent from PHravijaya. t 
well-versed in grammar, astronomy and logic, and his writings oi 
branches of learning are now appreciated. As a poet, hi.s great 
sufficiently proved by his Saptasandhana, a poem in which seven 
are at a time narrated, in very felicitous language all the same. In 
nandabhyudaya, of seven cantos, he relates the life of \'ijayade 
This was composed in Sam vat 1727 (1671 A.D.).® In gantii 
carita he narrates the life of S'antina^ha. In these two poei 
has taken the lines of Sisupalavadha and Nai.sadha, as for Samasji 
constructed his verses to complement them,* 

. In Saptasandhanamahakavya, Meghavijayagani applies each 
to Vy.jabhanatha, Santinatha, Piirsvanatha, Neminiitha, ’\Iahaviras 
Kjr.ma and Baladeva, (known as Ramacandra). Of these the first fii 
some of the 2+ Jain Hrlhankaras. In nine cantos, the noet na 
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was known to have composed a poem Saptasandhana, but as it was 
lost, Meghavijaya proposed to^fill up the gap. ^ 

Based on ]\Ieghctsande^a is his similar work Meghaduta-Samasya- 
lekha, being a co.naimiication from the poet to the lord of his Gaccha, 
Vijayaprabhasuri,*^ In his Digvijayamahakavya the life of Vijaya- 
prabhasuri is described in 13 cantos.® His Yuktiprabodha is an 
allegorical drama intended to refute some rival philosophical theories.*^ 

94. Somaprabliacarya® reached the highest degree of variable 
interpretation. In his S^^thakavya he interpreted a single verse, ^ 
in a handred ways. On account of this composition he got the 
name Satarthika. It was written about li77 A.D. At the beginning 
of its commentary, he has written five verses, in which he has given an 
index to the hundred explanations intended by him. '^In the beginning 
he has given the meanings of the 24 Tirthankaras of the Jain religion, 
then in the middle he has given the explanations of the Vedic deities, 
like Brahma, Narada, Vishnu and others and at the end he has brought 
out references to his contemporaries, like Vadidevasuri and Hema* 
candracarya, the great religious preceptors of Jainism, Jay asimhadeya, 
Kumarapala, Ajayadeva, Mularaja, the four successive Calukya kingSrOf 
Guzerat, poet Siddhapala, the best citizen of the time and Anitadeva and 
Vijayasimha, his two preceptors. After this, at the extreme end, he 
has elucidated references to himself and in the final conclusion he has 
quoted a short praaasti in five verses written on himself by - same 
disciple of his.’’ His Srngaravairagyatarangini is a didactic poem.^ 

95. These poems so far adopted the principle of differentiation iU 
reading to denote the different stories, though the verse Was kept in its 

1. So he siys 

2. Ed. Bhavnagar. The last verse says : /./ ,• 

smsfjfr: | ' , ' 

3. It was composed -in Sam. 1747 (1691 A.D.)’. 

4. On Somaprabhaoarya, see para 71 supra. 

' II ' if' ' ; 

' 6. Maoiraja Jinavijaya’s Inb. bp KnmarapaiapEatIhodha;,i, 

7. OB, III, 405. Pdnfred with popamenbary^iKavyamala, 
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natural order. A further complication was resorted to, which was not 
only a simultaneous narrative of two different stories, but a feat of 
verbal ingenuity, 

96. Nala-Hariscandriya was a work in this direction but with a 
Slight modification. In its natural order, the verse relates the story of 
Nala cind in the reverse order the story of Hariscandra. The author^s 
name is not known and a commentary is added.^ 

Haradatta’s Raghava-Naisadhiva describes the story of Rama 
and Nala. Haradatta was the son of Jayasankara of Gargya gotra. 
In his commentary on the work, he quotes Bhattoji Diksita and a list 
of lexicographers, Bhattamalla, Kesava, Ramakr3na, Rabhasa and 
Yadava.® It appears to have been composed about the beginning of 
the 18th century A.D. 

AnantasurBs Hariscandrooaya is a poem of 20 cantos on the 
story of Hariscandra and refers in double entendre to Hariscandra 
the mythical ruler and a poet’s patron of the same name * 

Ramakrisna-viloma-Kavya is a short poem of 38 verses.^ If 
the first half of each verse is read in the reverse order in the second, 
the former narrates the story of Rama, the latter that of Krishna® The 
author Suryakavi or Suryadasa also called Daivagnapandita® was the 


. 1. 1^0,11. 1716. 

For instance 

R3W[sf^3rf!Tr5fi^fS5s^?f'rs3rft I 

11 

rfelets to Nali and in tha reverse order to Haiiseandra. 

The last verse is all the more inberestiag in that each pada remains the same 
though read in the reverse order. 

wrRJfRwq’JTrirfrR gw gqr ?rfrer 11 

KO, XXX, 290. The Ms. is inoompleta ooutaining only 2 cantos, 

3. OMy, 261. 

4. Printed, Calcutta {Kacyasangraha) and Bombay (Kavyitnala, XI), DC, 
XXi 7960-61 \ TcLtifj, Oat^ VI. 2333* There is a commentary by the author himself 
printed there and another by Krsnidasa (B, II. 100 ; CC, 1. 603) 

6, For instance, 

g ggr ?rr: 1 

sfmgR^g giR^rgr^sgrg ^g^j; ll 

6. Probably Suryapandita, the author o£ Ary5 Rim Jyapi {DG, XX. 790J) and 
AryaSurya. author o£ Vij lyavlkcaraii VySyoga (TO, II 1751) ate diaecent parsons. 
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son of Jnaiiadhiraja of Bharadvajagolra and lived at Parttapura. His 
seventh ancestor Rama was in the Court of king Rama of Devagiri.^ 
As an astronomer he wrote Suryaprakasa in 1539 and commented on 
Lilavatl in 1542 A-D. His Nrsimhacampu in 5 chapters and Bala- 
bodhika ce nmenlary on Devesvara’s Kavikalpalata^ are available.® 


97 . Another fuat of poetic genius is Kankanabandha-Ramayana. 
There is only one verse ® of 32 letters arranged in a circular form (in 
the form of a bangle) and by reading them from left to right and right 
to left, s.ariing from any letter we have 62 verses forming, if rewritten, 
a regular poem. A commentary interprets these verses so as to 
describe the whole story of Ramayai^ai The author Krsnamurti was 
the son of Gauri and Sarvagna of Vasisthagotra, probably of the 
Circars and lived in the 19th century A.D,^ 


This idea of Kankanabandha was improved by Charla Bhashyakara 
Sastri in a similar composition. He lives in the ikgraharam of 
Kakaraparti in the Krishna District. In his Kankanabandha Rama- 
ya^am he interprets each verse so formed in two ways, by splitting 
the compounds, so that, in effect, there results from one single verse a 
po6m of 128 verses in all.® 

98. Sripala> son of LaksmaigLa of Pragvata family, lived at Anhilvid 
between Sam. 1151 and 1210 (1095-1154 A.D.). He was a poet of 
great renown and received the title Kaviraja and Kavicakravarti from 
King Sicjdharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat. He was blind. In Sam. 1181^ 
there was a dispute between the Svetambara and lOigambara Jain sects 
on some questions of liturgy and in an assembly presided over by the 
King Kumudacandra of Karnata represented Pigambara view and 
Pevacarya of Gujarat the Sjvetambara, and Srlpala took a prominent 
part in the discussion. This dispute is described by Yafescandra in his 


1, DeVagiri (Doulatabad) was dxQ capital of tha Yadava kings, Ramjicandra was 

defeated by AllauMin in 1291 A.D, ' ' ‘ 

2. lOG, VII. X17S, 1519 ; GO, I. 87a. III. l9a. 

4. TO, III, 2874 

6, The verse is this : ; . 
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play Muditakumudacandra.* He wrote a poem Vaikocanaparajaya 
and several prasastis printed in Jain Pracinalekhamala. 

f 

Srlpala^s son also a poet^ lived till aliuut Sam. 1250 

(1190 A.D.) Siddhapala’s son Vijayapala has been much praised as a 
poet by Somaprabhasuri. King' Kiimarapala was his friend. His 
patron, King Siddharaja Bhioiadova of Calukya chmasiy, ilourished in 
1109-1241 A.D. At his instance he wrote the play Jlraiipadlsvayam-. 
vara^ in two acts on the wedding of Draupadi. Vijayapala seems to 
have lived till about 1244 A.D. 

99. MaEiratiatsuri was the pupil of Samiidraghosa of the 
Candra Gaccha.^ Jivasimhn, his pupil, wrote a prasasli in praise of his 
master.® He wrote his Amamasvamicarita, at the request of Jagaddeva 
son of Yasodhavala, treasurer of a Calukya king of the sVimalakula at 
the city of Varahi.^ He had already distinguished himself as an 
eminent poet at the court of King Naravairman at Dhara ® The poem 
in 30 cantos describes the life of Amamaswami, in melodious verse.® 
It was composed at Patan in Sam. 1252 and read in the temple of 
Santinatha in praise of Pfirnapala. Yasahpala, (1194 A.D.) Mana 
and Mahananda. His other poem Munisuvratacarita, of 23 cantos, des- 
cribes the lives of some of the suris of his clan/ 

100. Vidyacakravartin.® In the Court of the Hoysala Kings, 
flourished the lines of poets, three of whom bore the name of Vidya- 
cakravai'tin. The poet known as Cakravartin was called as the royal 
priest to the Court of Viraballala 11 (1172-1219 A.D.) Pie was the 
author of the many poetic inscriptions engraved on stone during the days 
of his patron. His son V aidyanatha was in the Court of Viranarasimha 11 
(1220-1235 A.D.). Then came Vaidyanatha's son Vidyacakravartin 11, 

1. Printed, Bhavnagar. Sripala is quoted in Satangadharapaddati, 94. 

2. See PB, IV, 2£ov. 

3. See PB, III. app. 95 He was a pupil of Dharmaghosasun and contemporary 
Of Siddharaja, king of Q-iijarat . 

4. Ibid. 

5. Basmala, 135. to the copperplate gcanfcs {Tr. of EA8, 1. 230-99 ; Golebroke‘s 

lAis, Es.t 297*314 ; JAOS^ VII’j 1a^ 3-15} of the ruler of Malwa, gcneology is 

given as Bhoja—Udayaditya— Naravarman—Yai'avar man. Yas jvarmau’s grant (li, 
XlX 357) is dated Sam. 1191 (1136 A.D.) 

6. PBf III. app. 95. 

7. PBy in. app. 144. 

8. Trivikrama or Vikramadeva, son of Baj^rajadeva, who wrote the poem 
Kadambarisarasangraham, in 10 cantos, calls himself the pupil of Sakai widya- 
dharacakravarti, probably one ofthBSe three {TG, IV, 4222.) 
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the auilior of the exquisite romance Gaclyakarnamrtu of whick we 
shall know more in the chapter of Sanskrit prose. He calls himself by 
the titles, Sakala Vkiyacakravar^i, Kavirajaraja Abhinava*-BhaUa-Bana, 
Kali-Kala-Kalidasa, Kahala-Kavi-Sarvabhattma and Kalakavikalabha. 
His son Vasiideva was called Sri Vallabha, His son \vas Vidya- 
cakravai'tin III. He wrote commentaries on Kavyaprakafe and 
Aiankarasarvasva with illustrations here and there in praise of the 
Hoysaia kings. King Ballala 111 (1291-1342 was his patron. His 
Rukmtnikat.yaxa^ is a poem in 16 cantos describing the marriage of 
^ri Krisna and Rukmini. In the 1st canto the poem gives the geneology 
of the Hoysaia Kings® and a short account of his own family. His 
melodious poetry justilies his claim to rank with the foremost of poets, 

101. Abliayadev&k* was a Jain monk. He was pupil of Vijaya- 
candra and son of Devabhadra, and was fourth in succession from Jina- 
sekharasuri who flourished in Sam. 1204. For his eminence in learning, 
he was given the title of Vadisimha by the King of Kasi. Under him the 
Rudrapatijagaccha rose to greatness. His Jayantavijaya, a poem in 19 
cantos, relates the birth and life of Jayan^a,^ and was composed in 
Sam. 1278 (1222 A.D.). It contains elaborate descriptions of th^ 
seasons, sunrise, sunset, sports, and expeditions. 

102. Viranandi*a Candraprabhacarita* in 18 cantos, begins 
with a description of King Kanakaprabha and describes the life of 


1. 2’C, lY. 6425. The following poems embrace the same theme ; (i) Eukmini- 
parinaya of Mahapatra Paranianarda of OHsSa (T(7, IV. 6633) in 11 cantos, (ii) 
Rukminiparanayam of Govindaratha contemporary of King Muknndaof Orissa, of roorQ 
than 5 cantos [TC, IV. 5687), (iii). Rnkminikalyana of Rajachudamani Dikshita. 

2. Hoysaia— Eriyanaga—Visnuvardhana [1104-1141 A.D.] He had two brothers 
Ballala I and Udayaditya]--NaraBimha I (1136-1171)— Vfca Ballala II (1172-1212)--. 
Narasimha II (1220-1235)— Some svara {1233-1264)— Narasimha III (1254 1291)— Yira ’ 
Ballala III (1291-1342)— Ballala IV (1842-1346). The dynasty ends here. For 
inscriptions relating to Hoysaia Kings, See My s. Arch, Bep^ 1923 1928, See also 
S. K; Iyengar’s South India and her Muhammadan invasions^ 176 ^seq, and 
M. R. Kavi’s KTilakalabhahavi, in Bharati^ Feby, 1923. 

3. ibhayadeva’ pupil Devabhadra is mentioned jin an inscription dated Sam. 
1296. 14, (1894), 173-4 ; El, I, 112, For other Abhayadevasuris, ree U. S. Tank’s 
DioHohary aj Jaina Biography. 

4. Ed. Bombay. It bears Srisabdanka, PH, I. 93 ; I V* *87-90 vii ; Weber, ISt, 

II. 1089 ; Klatt, 14, XI. 248. ’ 

6. Printed Bombay. There is a commentary on it of unknown authorship, T(J, 

III, 3848. Yasodeva wrote another poem of the same 'name In Anhilwid in Sam, 1178 
(1122 A.D ). See Jes. Gai. 39. There is Canijraprabkiyakavya by Dhananjaya {Opp, 
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1. MSnikyasuri of Vatagaoeha who wrote the poem NaKyana or Knberapurana in 

] 00 cantos of lOSkandag, a play SetnnStaka and a rheterical work, Sahityasara is a 
diflerent author [Jes. Cat. 49, PB, II. 357]. One manuscript of Nalayana’ was put in 
the Jessalmere Bhandar in Sam. 1669. ^ 

2. Yagnesvarapandita (in his AryavidiasudhaJcara, 226) fays that Maii’liya 
pupil of Devasuti, is mentioned by Merntunga in his PrabandhachintSmani as hwing 
lived at Sripattam, under King Jayasimha about Sam. 1150 and as having composed 
Sanketa. This conflicts with the author’s own statement in the work ; 

iRTi% ?Tr5=r% I 

See Vamanaoarya’e Int. to Kavyaprskgfe 27 ; Jes.<Cat, 6,49- 

3. J^s, Co>tt 49, 

4. Ibii,, Padmaprabha, author of Pars'vastava and Bhuvanadipika is a dilferen 

..author,. ■ ■ ■ , " , 

5. Jes. Cat. 60-61. LilSvatikaJha by Bhujanabhattatanaya in prakrt poetry 
relates the story of the loves of King SStavShana and LDavati, daughter of King of 
Si mhala {,1b td., SB). For this work see under Salivahanaoarita post. 


Candraprabha, a Jain Jir^hankara. In the last canto, tenets of Jainism 
are summarised and the poem ends with Indra’s incarnation as Jina, 
Viranandi must have lived not later than the 13th century A. D. 


103. Manikyacandra or ManikyasGri of Rajagaccha was the 
pupil of Sagarendu.^ He describes his geneology in his commentary 
Sanketa on Kavyaprakasa, which he completed in Sam. 1216 (1160 
A.D.). He wrote his poems Parsvanathacarita and Santinathacarifa in 
Sam. 1276 (1220 A.D.).® ' ' ' ' ‘ 


104. Furnabbadra 


was the pupil of Jinapati. He lived at 
Prahla^anapura. He wrote Pasasravakacarita in Sam. 1275 and Dhanya 
Salibhadracaritra and Kptapunyacaritra in Sam. 1285 and Atimukta- 
caritra in Sam. 1282. 


105. Padmaprabha was the pupil of Vibudhaprabha. He wrote 
Kunthunathacarithacaritra and Munisuvratacaritra in Sam. 1294.® 
These poets lived at the first half of the 13th century A.D.* 


105. ilmaratxia was the pupil of Jmesvara, who was the pupil 
of Jinapatisuri. He lived in the first half of the 13th century A.D. His 
Nirvanaiilavati is a beautiful poem in 21 Utsahas bearing Jinanka, 
being a Sanskrit version of the prakrt poem of the same name (not 
extant) written by Jinelvara in Sam. 1095. Jinaratna’s pupil Pnrpa- 
kalaSa wrote a commentary on Hemacandra’s Dvyasrayakavya.® 
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107. Laksmitilaka studied under Jinaratna. InPratyakabuddha- 
carita, a poem of 17 cantos, lie relates the lives of four saints Karakandu, 
Dvimukha, Nami, Naggati. It was composed in Sam. 1311 (1255 A.D.).^ 

108. Miiitiide^asiirk^ and Satyaraja wrote the poems Santi- 
nathacarita^ and Prthvicandracaritra^ in Sam. 1439 (1383 A.D.) and 
Sam, 1534 (1478 A.D.), being* Sanskrit versions of the Prakrt poems of 
these names by Devacandra and Santisuri® written about Sam. 1200 
and in Sam. 1161. 

109. De¥aprabhamri surnamed Maladharin was the pupil of 
Municandra,® and master of Devananda of the Harsapuriya Gaccha. In 
his Pandavacarita,^ a long* poem of 18 cantos, he describes the story of 
the Pandavas with the main object of conveying lessons of virtue.® He 
was a contemporary of Udayaprabha, and Naracandra,® and lived about 
the middle of the 13th century A.D. 

110. Amaracandra, also called Amara,^® was a resident of the 
town of Vagata near Anhilvid. He belonged to a heirarchy of Jain priests. 
He was the disciple of Jinadatta Suri.^^ Having been initiated with the 
Mantra of Siddha-Saraswati he attained eminence by penance and the 
Goddess Saraswati conferred on him the boon of poetry. Once Visala- 
deva, the king of Gujarat, heard of his greatness and sent for him to' his 
Court phavalakkaka. He was there examined by a number of Court 


1. Jes. Cat 61, 

: 2. Va4i4evasuri, who wrote Neminathaoaritra in Sam, 1233 (J^s. Gat- No, 1) is 
a different person, 

3, Jes. Cat 46, PR, I. 60, Ap, 6, III, 168. Ap, 165; lA, XI. 254. y y 

4, Jes. Cat. 52. Seeing this excellent poem Munibhadrasuri wrote another poem 
Santicarita in Sam, 1410, PR, III, Ap, 167. 

5, 52, 54, 

6, He gave diksha to Oalukya king Anala. - ’ „ ' ‘ ' 

7, There is Panda vaoari taka vya hy Laksmidatta, I/. 2004. . ^ 

8, He was the author, PR, I, 98, III, app. 131. 

9, See PR, III. app. 19 ; IV, Ixviix. He wrote a commentary on Anargharaighava 
andPrakritadipika. SeeKielhorn’s Collections (1330d-Ms. 238, 234) PR. Ill, App. 134. 

10. Amaracandra. author of K ivyamnaya and Amaraoandra author of Vanamala 
Natika (Jaina Qranthamli) difierent lauthors. On other Amaracandras, see U..S.’ 
Tank’s DioHoyiary of Jaim Biography, 

11. ' Author of Vivekavilasa and Srijinendracarija. See PR, I. Ap. 2, lY. xxxvi, 

115 ; BR, (1883-9), 6, 156 (where date 1265-85 Samvat is given.) See the Kavipra- 
4asti at the end of Balabharata. He died at Ajmeer in 1145 A.D. See Klatt’s paper 
on Biskrical Records of the Jainas, I,A, (1882, supra). • , , - • • 
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poets, Somesvara and Nanaka^ among them, and pleased with his great- 
ness, the king honoured him well.® King Vfsaladeva, son of VIradha- 
vala, ruled between 1243-1262 A.D.® and Amaracandra must therefore 
have flourished about the middle of the 13th century. , His description 
of sunrise brought him the title Venikrpana.'^ 

Among his works Balabhakata® is the most known. It narrates 
the story of the Mahabharata in the order of the Par vans and is 
therefore a poetic epitome of it.® His poetry is of a high order and 
placed by the side of the Raghnvamsa, it may not be possible to 
discern disparity in literary merit. 

Ha wrote treatises on poetics, Kavyakalpalata and Kavisiksa/ 
on metrics, Chandoratnavali and Muktavali and in technical subjects, 
Kalakalapa and the poem Padmanandakavya, otherwise known is S^ri 
Jinendracarita which describes the life of Jina.® 

Amaracandra completed the Kavyakalpalata of his friend 
Arisimha and wrote a gloss on it Kavisikaavritti.® 

n 1 . Vastupala^® was the son of Acaraja (As varaja) and Kumara- 
devJ of an illustrious family of Pattans. His great grand-father Chandapa 


1, Id, XL 206-207 (dated Sam. 1328) ; Ibid. 102-3. This prasasti was com- 
posed by KT§na, son of Ratna, said to be the author of Kuvalayasvaoarita, 

This account is taken from Rajalakhara’s Prabandhakoia and Mera{unga’s 
Prabandbaointamaui (Tawneys Tr. p. 167), 

3. Sam. 1300-1313. SeeE. Dosabhai's History ofQyjarat (Ahmedabad), 46-47; 

Short Eistory of Gujarat. 19. Id, VI. 210-212 ; Id, XI. 98-108; 
J3R, (1883-84), 318, 467. Also Somesvara’s Surathotsava, Canto XV. 

Balabharata, I, i. 6. 

5. Printed Kavyamala, Bombay. The poem is called Viranka. 

6. It may be useful tooompire ontioally this abridgement with the original text 
of the Bharata, and that will give us an idea of the actual recension then used by 
Amaracandra. 

7. PR, 11. 17. 

8. Composed in Sam. 1297 (1241 A.D.) ; PP, I. 2, 68 ; IV. vii. 

9. PjK, IV, vii, Bajasekhara in his PrabandhakosS. says that Arisimha and 
Amaracandra were fellow students and lived in the time of Visaladeva, before he came 
to the throue of Pattaa, about the middle of the 13th century. See BE, II. 6. 

10. “Once upon a time, in the august city of PatLana, on the occasion of an exposi- 
tion, a certain very beautiful widow named Kumaradeva, was looked at again and 
again by the Reverend Dootoe Karibhad^^a and so attracted the attention of the minister 
Acaraja, who was present at the ceremony. Aftefr the congregation had been dismissed,- 
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was tlie sun. of assembly of councillors/^ He bad four sons Canda- 
prasada, Sura, Soma and Asvaraja. The eldest always had the minis- 
terial seal. The other sons also held high positions in the state. His 
wife was the daughter of Abhu, a Dandapati or commander-in-chief. 
He was the prime minister of Viradhavala, Ruler of Dholka. As a 
warrior his prowess was great and he defended with his army the 
kingdom against the attacks of the allied forces of the Kings of the 
Deccan, the Lata and the Godraha. In Samvat 1277 (1221 A.D.) he 
made his memorable pilgrimage to Mount Abu and the temples o-f that 
place with the inscriptions in his praise are monuments of his glory 
and philanthropy,^ He died in 1242 A. D.® In his Klr|ikaumudi, 
Somesvara, describes the life of Vastupala in all detail. He says 
‘^Sri Somesvaradeva delineates the character of Vastupala seeing that 
that master’s demotion to himself is extreme, that his family is illustrious, 
his personal appearance splendid, his conduct excellent, his charity 
accompanied by courtesy, his elevated position such as humbles his 
foes, his talents such as defy those of the Brihaspati, his mercy such as 
crushes all germ of fear, his fame an ornament of the earth, his 
administration regulated by justice.” 

Himself a poet, he appreciated poetic merit in others.®^ He 
received Harihara at the Court of Dholka in spite of the jealousy o# 
Somesvara. He established three great libraries, where he collected 
valuable manuscripts. He encouraged good writing and the Ka^ha-* 
ratnasagara (15 tarangas) of Naracandra Suri and Alank&amaho- 
dadhi (8 chapters) of Narendraprabha were the result of his incentive. 
His learning is of a high order. He is called ** the God-son of Saras- 
vati,”^ besides the titles Kavikunjara and Kavicakravar^in. By his 

the fceachec being quesfcionel by tbe miaistei: said by a revelation of my favourite deity' 
I foresee that the suu and moon will descend an! be conceived in her and therefore t 
looked at the marks on her holy again and again.” The minister, having thus ascar- 
taioed the truth from the holy man, carried her oS£ and male her his wife. In course 
of time, those two heavenly holies dasoan del and were conceived in her, as' theTwo 
ministers of Vastupala and Tajihp ila’*~-^iytQrupiaga’s Prabaudhaointamani (Tawney’s 
Translation, 155-6). 

He Was name 1 Vasantapala by Sim s/ara and others. Sea jSfiranarrSysKiInainda* 
XVI 33. This name is adopted Iq BlUcmdra’s VjiSantavilasa. 

1. S'se Kathavate’s Intr. to KicMkaumudi, viii, app. A & B. 

2. (1887-91), Ixiii. ‘ / 

3. Kirtikaumudii I. 43-47. , , ' . . . i.. 

. 4, Kir-tikaumudl, I. 29; NarwiXrIyagi5uirq%, XVl 40'r DharoiaHfyud^yav 


XV, 64. 
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I)atronage he earned the name of Laghu Bhojaraja. Several biogra- 
phies describe his patronage.'^ Among the poets he patronised were, 
Somesvara, Arisimha, Harihara and Nanaka. 

In his Naranarayanananda,® a poem of 16 cantos, he describes 
the friendship of Arjuna and Krsnia who are incarnations of Nara and 
Narayana and their rambles in Mt. Girnar and the abduction of 
Subhadra by Arjuna.® The poem is full of descriptive imagery. It is 
on the model of Si^upalavadha, but the language is more easy and 
melodious. Vastupala was fond of stray poetry (6Y{-J;A) and many of 
these are collected in his biographies and in Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali. 

His Uvaramanorathamaya Stojra is devotional.* 

112. Udayaprabfaasuri was the religious preceptor of Vastu- 
pala_and Tejahpala. He was great as a poet, theologian and astronomer. 
His Arambhasid^hi is an astronomical work and Upadesamala Karmika, 
a commentary on Upadesamala composed in Sam. 1299.® His Pharma- 
bhu^aya or Sanghadhipaticari^ra is a Mahakavya composed on the 
occasion of Vastupala’s pilgrimage to Jain shrines of Western India. 
Narendraprabha was a collaborator in the poem.® His Sukytakirti- 
kallolinl is a panegyric in praise of Vastupala and Tejahpala com- 
posed on the occasion of their pilgrimage to S^atrunjaya.® The latter is 
of great historical value in that it gives the geneology of Vastupala 

and describes the Capotkala and Cal ukya kings. 

■■ 113. Jayasimhasuri® was the pupil of Virasuri and the Acarya 
of the shrine Munisuvra^a at Broach. He was a Jain S^vetambara. Once 
when Tejahpala, the brother of Vastupala, came to visit the shrine, he 
recited a poem containing a request for a donation for twenty-five 

1 . Other works that treat o£ Yastupala’s career are ; — Arisimha’s Sukrtasankirtana, 
laseJBBiS.X. 35), Merutanga’s Prabandhaoinjamani, jEtajaSekhara’s Prabandhakoiii 
Jiuavarja’s Vastupalaoarita, Jiaaprabha’s Tirthakalpa or Vastup51alasanklrtana is 
oomposedia Sam. 1385. Also App. to (JOS, No, 11. 

2. Ed. by O.B. Dalai, in Oaek. Or. Series with an introduction. 

3. Someswara’s Ullagharaghava, Act. VUI. 

i. Printed as app. to NaranSrayanananda (op. oil.) 

6. PB, I. 33, III. 31. 

6. He was the author of Alankacamahodadhi and Kakusthakeli {FB, IIT. 28) 
and immediate sueoessor of Devaprabha, author of FSidavdyana oaritra. 

7. Printed as app. to Hainmitamadamardana (QaeTc. Or. Series.) 

8. Jayasimbasuri of Krs^arsi Gachcha, pupil of Mahendra who. wrote the com- 
mentary on Kumacapaiaoarita in 1365 A.D. is a difiereut person. He was the spiritual 
grand-father of Nayacanara, the autbpr of Hammitamahakavya and who composed his 
Kumarapalaoarifa in Samv. 1422. 






golden staffs ia Sakumika Vihara of Ambada ^ and as that request was 
granted, he composed a panegyric Vastupalaprafesti in praise of the 
brothers,® and with the same object of commemorating the gift he 
wrote the drama Hammiramadamardana at the instance of Jayantasimha 
or laitrasimha,® son of Vastupaia, which was enacted at the festival of 
Bhime^a in Cambay. In five acts, it describes the alliances of Vira- 
dhavala, the greatnes of Vastnpala as a politician and the repulsion of 
Mohammedan invasion of Gujarat. His poetry is charming and 
abounds in choice similes.* The earliest manuscript of the work is 
dated Sam. 1286 . Vastupaia became minister of Viradhavala in Sam. 
1276 and this drama must therefore have been composed between 1220 
and 1230 A.D.® Jay asiznha’s Vast upalaprasasti gives an account of 
Calukya genealogy from Mularaja I and is of historical value. 

114* Naraca 0 dra 8 un wrote several prasastis in Sam. 1288 
(1232 A.D.) preserved in the Girnar inscription in praise of Vastupaia.® 
Naracandra was the pupil of Maladhari Pevaprabhasuri of Harahapuri- 
yagaccha. He commented on Anargharaghava. At Vast upala's request, 
he wrote Katharatnasagara and his pupil Narendraprabha wrote 
Alankaramahodadhi. He revised the poems, Pevaprabha’s Pandava- 
carita'^ and Udayaprabha’s Pharmabhyudaya. 



1, This was turned into a mosque after the Muhammadan conquest. 

52. This is printed as an appendix in Gaek. Or. Series No. X and summarised in 
the introduction, 

8. He was patron of Baiaoandra, author of Vasantavilasa. He was Governor of 
Cambay for Samvat. 1279 (Sea qviuar inscriptions) and laterly Governor of Petlad 
(Petaladfcapura) . 

4. For instance : 

^ JRTOrfircr: I 

II 

6. Printed Gaek. Or. Series, with a valuable introduction by 0. D. Dalai, 

Singhana or Simhana, the Yadava king of Devagiri (1162—1247 A.D.) and 
Sankha or Sangramasimha, king of Lata, are referred to in the drama, This Singhana 
was the patron of VardharnSLaa Who wrote the Gaparajnamahodadhi at Devagiri in 
Saka 1151 (1229 A.D.), Similar accounts of Wars are referred to by contemporary poets 
in Kirtikaumudi and Vasantavilasa. 

6. Jss, Cat, 32. , . 

T. PBt I. 98, III. 133. Bed further para X03 note II, . \ ^ 
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115. Balacandrasuri was the pupil of Haribhadrasuri of 
Caadragaccha. He was an admirer of Vastupala, the great minister of 
King Viradhavala of Dholka and after his death, at the instance of 
Vastupalas for Jaitrasimha he wrote Vasantavilasa a poem of 14 cantos 

describing the like history of the yastupala’s ministry.^ Vastupala 

died in Samvat 1295, and this poem must have been composed sam 
1300. In the 18 cantos, he gives a short account of his life. In the 
first canto, the poet has given the account of his early life. “In the 
town of Modheraka (in Kadi District in H. H. the Gaekwad’s terri- 
tories), there was a famous Brahmana, named Dharadeva. He gave 
protection to the distressed from all sides and , was acquainted with the 
doctrines of Jainism. The mendicants, coming to his house always re- 
turned with hands full of money given by him. He had a wife named 
Vidyut. They had a son named Munjala, who, though living in his 
father’s house, looked on the world as an illusion. Having got from 
Haribhadra Suri religious enlightenment, he took the vow of the Jain 
mendicant with the permission of his parents. Thinking that he will 
be gradually full-orbed with all phases of knowledge, Haribhadra Suri 
made him his pupil with the name of Balachandra, and at the time 
of his approaching death, put him in his place. Padmaditya, whose 
feet were emblazoned by the light of the rubies of the crown of the 
Chaulukya king, and who was the real hereditary abode of learnino- 
was his tutor, while Udaya Suri of the Gaccha of Vadi Devasuri gave 
him the Sarasvata Charm. The Goddess of Learning once appeared 
to him in his Yoganidra (contemplation-sleep) and told him that 
she was pleased with his meditation and devotion to her from 
infancy, and that he was her legitimate child like Kalidasa and other 
mighty poets of yore.” The Prabandha Cintamani says that Vastupala, 
pleased with the poem composed in his praise by Balacandra spent 

one thousand for getting installed as an Acarya. 

116. Somesvara Deva, or Somaferman, as the poet at times 
called himself, was the son of Kumara and Lakgml. His eighth ancestor 
Sola was enrolled as the State Purohit by King Mularaja the founder of 
the Calukya dynasty of Anbhilvid. This office of Purohit was held by the 
descendants of Sola® under the successors of Mularaja, Kumara was in 
the Court of Kings Kumarapala, Ajayapaffi and Mularaja, Kumara had 
three brothers Sarvadeva, Munja, and Ahada. Kumara was made a 

1. Ed. by 0. D. D&Ial, Gaek. Or. Saties with au iutriduotiou. 

2. Sola, Lalla, Munja, Soma,. . Ama, , KumSra, Sarvadeva, Amiga, KnmSra and 
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generalissimo of the forces by Mularaja II and he vanquished King 
Vindhyavarman ofDhar. 

Soinesvara was a friend of Vastupala. An account of Somesvara’s 
sojourn in the courts of King Viradhavala (1219-1239 A.D.) and 
Visaladeva (1243-1271 A.D.) is given in Rajasekhara's Prabandha- 
kosa. Somesvara seems therefore to have flourished about 1179 A.D. 
and 1262 A.D. The poets Harihara/ and Subhata® were Somesvara^s 
friends and they praised his poetry.^ In his Kirtkauinudi^ and Surathot- 

SomeS 7 ai::i were in order the Parolilfes of the King Mularaja.. Mularaja’s geneology is 
there given in G.V. Vaklya’s Bistory of Mediaeval Hindu India (III, 209). 

MularajaV son of Raji (961-996 A, D.), 

OamuQda (997- 1009) 


Vallabba (1009) Durlabha (1009-1021} 


Nagaraja 

Bhima I (1021-1063) 


Karna (1063-1093) Ins. 1019, 
Jayasiniba Siddbaraja (1093-1143) 


K§emaraja 

I 

Haripala 

Tribbuvanapala 


Kumarapala (1143-1173) 


Ajayapala (1173-1176) 


Mularaja II (1176-1178) 


Bbima II (1178-1241) 


Tribbuvanapala 1242. 

For Mularaja, see lA, Vl. 197; XI. 219; For Jayaaimba, see JBBAS, (1848), 
319, lA, X. 158, IX. 253 ; For Kumarapala, see HI, VIII; For Ajayapala, see 1A» 
XVIII. SO, 344 ; For Bbima II, see lA, XI. 71, 220, VI, 250 ; For Tribhuvauapala, 
see lA, VI, 209 ; For an account of their dynasty, see Bombay Qazeteer, Vol. I. 
Part II. Hemacandra’s Dvyasraya Kavya and Meru|unga’s VicSrasreni, 

1, Harihara’s works are not available. His father Moksbad it ya is mentioned in 
prasasfei of Mahakalesvara, Porbundher State dated Sam. 1320, Vyasa Moksaditya, 
author of Bhimaparakarma vyayoga composed in Sam.. 1.385 [Bend, Gat. 273 and in 
Baroda Library.] was pupil of Haribara and son of Bbima. This Harihara is different 
from the author of Bbartrbarinirveda who was a Mythila. 

2. Subhata was the author of the play DutSngada (Printed, Bombay). 

■ vf' • ; v- ■ i ' ' I* 46rv- , 

4. Printed, Calcutta. 
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sava,* a campQ and poem, he sang the glories of his patrons. In the 
latter in 15 cantos he narrates the life of Suratha of Caitra race and 
description of the Himalayas is superb, In Ull^haraghava** he drama- 
tised the story of Rama. In Surathostava he eulogised Yuvaraja 
Prahladana author of the play Partbaparakrama. His Ramasataka 
is devoted to Rama.® He wrote Kavyadarla,* and gloss of Kavya- 
' prakasa.® 

117. Arisimha was son of Lavanasimha. He was a proteg-e of 
Minister Vastupala. He had the appellation Thakkura. Amaracandra 
was his friend and coworker in literature. It is said Amaracandra got 
SiddhasamsvatT charm from Arisimha. They jointly composed Kavi- 
kalpalata sutras. Arisimha wrote Kavitarahasya. In his Sukrtasan- 
KIRTANA, a poem in 11 cantos, he describes the glorious Life of Vastu- 
pala.® In the first canto, he gives the geneology of Chapotkata Kings 
beginning from Vanaraja who founded the City of Anahilla Pattana, in 
the same manner as is given in Udayaprabha's Sukjtakallolinl. ’in 
the second canto, the reigns of Calukya Kings from Mularaja to 
Bhimadeva 11 are described, leading to the advent of Vastupala and 
Tejahpala. The remaining poem narrates the pilgrimages and chari- 
table works of Vastupala. At the end of every canto, Amarasimha 
added four verses of his own. The poem mentions the niche of 
Mallina^ha built in Sam. 1278 and as the inscriptions of Mt. Abu. are 
dated Sam. 1287, the poem must have been written in the interval. 

118 . Nayacandra’ was the spiritual grandson of JayasimhasQri 
who lived at the time of Vastupala. He was a poet in six languages. 
He wrote a poem on Kumaranypati, that is, Kumarapala, His poem 

1. Printed Bombay . 

2 . The manuscript is in Baroda Library. 

3. 85 ; BP, 263. 

4. Kh, 85. 

5. B$rl. Ahad, 

■ vf*-^*“* Suktimuktavali quotes four versos under Arasi Thakkura, who 

IS probably identioal with Arisimha. Two of these are very fine : 

cTW | 

sTsrpdt {5TJii% II 
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Hammiramahakavya^ in 14 cantos is the result of areveiation imparted 
to him in a dream by King Hammira himself, of the Chohan race of 
Ranastambhapura. Born in the noble house, Hammira tried to uphold 
the independance of his race and was for a time well successful. In the 
3rd year of his reign Allauddin demanded the extradition of a Mughal 
nobleman who had taken refuge with Hammira, but it was refused. 
The capital was beseiged and in defending the capital the king fell and 
his women perished on the funeral pile.® The poem describes the 
heroic deeds of Hammira and the advice of King Jaitrasimha to his 
son Hammira on politics is very informing. Hammira was the last 
of the Chohans. He ascended the throne in Sam. 1330 (1283 A.D.) 
and died in July 1301 A-D.® Nayacandra says he was incited to com- 
position at the behest of King Torama Virama’s courtiers that no new 
poem could be as good as the old. King Torama Virama lived 70 
years before Emperor Akbar. 

119. Metutanga’s Prabandhacintaraani^ is a work of great 
historical importance. It was finished at a Wadwan on the Vaisakha 
full moon of Sam. 1362 (1306 A. D.). It is divided into five praka^as, 
and each praka^a into prabandhas. Each prabandha relates a story* 

It begins with the story of Vikramaditya, the traditional founder of the 
samvat-era. Then follows a short story of a previous birth of Satavahana* 
Then comes a long history of the Calukya kings of Anilvid and in 
their connection King Bhoja and Munja are noticed. Then comes a 
detailed account of the Vaghela king Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala 
with their minister Vastupala and Tejahpala. The last chapter ■ is 
miscellaneous of which the tales of Laksmanasena and Umapati and^ 
Bhartphari may be of interest. ITis Mahapurusacarita gives an account 
of some Jain saints.® 

1. Printed Bombay, For an abstract, see 1^1 » YI1I. 55, 

2. Eor an account of death of Hammira, see i-4, VlII. 231. 

Another work called Hammiramardana is referred to by Buhler in his iutrodud. 
tion to Bilhana's yikramankadevacarita, -Dod in his Rajasthan mentions Hammira- 
kavya and Hammira Risa by Sarngadhara, who himself admits that his grandfather 
Raghunatha was that prince’s guru. In his Paddbati he quotes some VerSes relating to 
Hammira not found in this book. So does Appayya- Diksifca in his Kuvalayananda (e.g- 
Atisayokti Alankara) not found in this work. These works may be different. 

The colophon in a manusoript reads The present copy was made for the purpose 
of reading by Nayahamsa, a pupil of layASlmhasuriv at ' Eiruapur in Sam. 1612*, 
(1496 A.D.) ^ . 4 ^ . 

3. Ed. Bombay. ' Sea for an account, PR, If. 87. Translated into English by 

ITI-. _ TTm t-i i ik-r 
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ir ‘ . 120. Veiskatanatha was the son of Anantasuri and T 
He was bom at Tuppal near Kanci in Kali 4371 (J 
said to be an incarnation of the great bell (Ghantri) c 
at Tirupati. 

His ability in 
Kavitarkikasimha. His 
Vediintadesika. 

Sarvatantra-svatantr 

supernatural powers. He was born p- - - ^ 

poor and when he was offered riches, he refused them 
He lived for some time at ' 

Srirangam. He visited the Court 
invasions of Malikaiifer he f 
flight composed his Abhltisf 
in November 1369 A.D, 
vaijjnava sect of Vadagalais, by whom he is i 
Saint and his image is installed in almost every 
India. His life %vas one of unceasing literary 
works^ numbered 121, on various subjects, ol 
Vi&tadvaita philosophy. To him goes the cn 
commentary Srutaprakasika. 

; , 121 . To vie with Meghasandesa, Raghuvar 
Bbiravi ^d Magha, he is said to have com 
Yaduvamla (or Yadavabhyudaya), Marasambhava, 
but only the first two are now available. Yada\ 
poem in 21 cantos on the life of ^Jrikjs^a and the 

■ Padukasahasra is a thousand verses in prais 
composed in a single night in a competitive litera 

Sankalpasuryodaya is an allegorical drams 
Prabo^hacan^rodaya.* 

He said; 

'Fife frfrfSrd i%^ ;r w I 

2. DC,. XXI. 7807. Kd. pardy (in Nagari and partly 
Srirwgam). There is a oommentary on it by Appayadiksita. 

3. Ed. Mysore and Bombay, ‘ * 

i. Madras, Srirangam, Bmnbay and Bobbin. Tr 
Narayapacarya and BaghunSthMwami (Srirangam). Thera 
by Naraya^a, son of Hastigirinat^ of Stivata* 


He studied under his maternal uncle Atreya Ramanuja, 
composition and disputation brought him the name of 
exposition of Vedanta, made him known as 
The versatility of his learning gave him the title 
•a. Many are the tales related about him and his 
poor and he was pleased to be, 

- — quite poetically.=*^, 
Tiruvahindrapuram near Cuddaliir and at 
C — : of Sarvagiia Shiga. During the 
escaped to IMysoi’e and on the eve of his 
iava. He passed away on Kartika-Purnima 
Vedanta Desika is the founder of 
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Acyutasatalia is a Prakrit poem in praise of Visnu.^ 

Among his minor poems are Hayagrivastotra, Devarajapancasat, 
Gopalavimsati, Pehalistuti, Yathoktakaristotra, Astabhujastaka, Para- 
marthastuti, ’ Bhagavaddhyanasopana, paSavatarastotra, Abhitistava, 
Nyasadasaka, Nyasavimsati, Njjasatilaka, ^rlstuti, Bhustuti, NUastuth 
Godastuti, Sudarsanasataka, ^odasayudhastuti, Ganidapancaka, Yati- 
rajasaptat'i, phatipancaka, Vairagyapancaka.*' His Raghuviragadya 
and Garudadandaka are prose pieces in praise of Rama and Garuda. 

Subhashitanivi is a didactic poem of wise sayings like Bhartri, 
hari’s Nitisa-fciaka.^ 

122 . In Acaryavijayacampu, Kavitarkikasimha Vedantacarya, son 
of Venkatacarya of Kausika Gotra describes in exquisite prose and verse 
the advent and life of Venkatanatha.® There are other poems and 
works dealing with the life and work of Venkatanatha : Nigamanta- 
caryacarita,® Vedantade&kagadya’ Vedantadesikacarita* and Vedanta- 
desika Mangalafeana.® 

His son Varada or Nayanacarya was born in kali 4418 (1316 A.D.) 
He was a great scholar and wrote two poems Kokilasande^a and 
f^ukasandesa.“ 


anonymous [DO, XXI. 8546-49), one by a disoiple o! Sciaivasa of Kou«kagotra 
(DG XX. ’ 7977}* For a learned comparison between this and Meghasandesa^ bj 
A. V. Gopalacacya sse actioles haaded Sandesadvayasarasvadini in ndydnapatrika, 
Tiruvadi and K.. Krishnamaoarya, Hamaaaandasa, a study.VMj/s, XVIII. 246. 

1. Ed Madras, ha 

2 On Vedantadesika, generally see Gurtiparaniparaprabhava,iMysore, 114 et segs, 
where all works are^named, T, Rajagopalaoarya, Vaishnavaite Reformers 
(Madras) discusses on the date of his death. See Udyanapatim, (Tiruvadi) II. 

3 ■ 37' ■ 

’ 8. These Stotras ate all oolleofced initha Ociental Maauaoripfca Library, Madras and 

have been edited by B, V. Krishnamaoarya at Kumbakonam and elsewhere. Theta ate 
commentaries on gristaji, Gop51avim&ti, Dasavatarastotra by A. V. Gopalacatya 

, _ _ - . 1 r T> S wi 5 rUTI ft T fli 4 864 

and on Yatirajasapti and DayasataKa oy jr^amanuja, j- v, a* €»■*-** • 

4. Printed Kavyamala, Part VIII. Bombay. There is an un ms e y 

by Brinivasa Tataearya of Gonjeevaram who lived in 1 6 - . ^ ^ 

5. Printed, Madras (in Telugu). This work shows exf^uisi e comp si i 

prose and poetry. X>0, XXI, S290 • 

6. DO, XXI. 8129. 

7. DC, XXI. 8409 ; TO, I. 922. 

8. TO, III. 3059. 

9. TO, 1.899. ThxsishyhissonVaradarya. ^ n i go „ 

10. For his other works, see GuruparamparapEabhava (aiys )} • » 



.-V .amuus rranvaaibnayankara was his friend, 
Venkatesa , studied under Venkatanatha and wrote sei 
apparently during his pilgrimages to Vaisnava shrines.^ 

123. Sakalyamalla, otherwise known as Mallayar 
malla, was the son of Madhava. He was a staunch follower o' 
School and was vanquished in debate by Nayanacarya, son 
desika at the court of Singabhupala, who ruled from Racak 
1330A.D._ The story runs thus: fe'akyamalla exercised 
powers to injure the Vaishnava opponent. He sent a der 
Betala, to assume a human form and offer his service to the 
saint and to carry his palanquin on one side. -When the e 
to throw down the occupant and to kill him, the priest 
the evil intent and by exercising his own now.r 
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124 . Wilh the advent of the Empire of Vijayanagar came a revival 
of Sanskrit literature in South India. About the year 1330 A.D., the 
brothers Bukka and Harihara founded the City of Vijayanagar/ 
Madhava Vidyaranya was their minister. At the instance of Bukka, a 
commission of learned men was constituted undar Madhava and S^ayana 
to collect comment and preserve all works bearing on the Vedic 
religion. Harihara died in 1343 and Bukka continued the work of 
consolidation and within a decade his sovereigns extended to the 
eastern and western oceans and he became the acknowledged Emperor 
of Karnata. Bukka I rulled till 1374 A.D. and was succeeded by Hari- 
hara II (1379-1404 A.D.). Harihara extended his sovereignty to 
Mysore and to the banks of the Kaveri to Trichinopoly. After Hari- 
hara II came his two sons Bukka II (1404-1406 A.D.) and Devaraya I® 
(1406-1419 A.D.) one after another. Then came his son Vijaya 
(1419-1421 A.D.) and Vijaya’s son Pevaraya II (1422-1448 A.D.) 
Devaraya had two sons Mallikarjuna and VMpaksa and their sons 
were Virupaksha and Praudhadevaraya. These ruled from 1448 to 
1486 A.D. Here ended Sangama dynasty. 


It was in the year 1486 A.D. that Sal'uva Narasimha, a feudatory 
ruler of Candragiri, deposed the last lingering ruler of Vijayanagar and 
proclaimed himself the Emperor. He died in 1392 A.D. His son and 
successor Immadi Narasimha was killed by his general Narasa Nayaka 
in 1505 A.D. This ended the short-lived SalUva dynasty. 


Narasa Nayaka assumed sovereignty and lived for a year. He had 
three wives and sons by them Viranarasimha, Kpsnadevaraya and 
Acyu|a. These ruled in order 1506-9, 1509— 1529, and 1539-1542 A.D. 
Acyuta had a brother Ranga. 


Ranga’s son Sadasiva succeeded him 


and was the last of the Tuluva Dynasty. 


1 . Gangaaevi writes. 

Here the name of City is given as VijayS. It is also called hy poets Vidyanagara, 

2. His brother Yirapak§a wa« the author of the play NarayanivilSsa (SVE^ 53). 
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Aliya Rama Raya, who married Tirumalamba, daughter of Krsna 
devaraya, was practically the ruler of the State during the days of 
Emperor Sadasiva. During his time there was the war with the 
Muhamadan Sultans headed by the Sultan of Bijapur and at the battle 
of Tahkola in 1565 A.D., Aliya Rama Raya was killed, Vijayanao-ar 
was pillaged and Sadasiva fled away with Ramaraya’s brother Tirumala 
to Penugonda. Some time later Tirumala proclaimed himself the 

Emperor and started the Aratidu dynasty. 

• Tirumala ruled from 1570-1593 A.D. He was succeeded by his 
sons Sriranga I (1373H583 A.D.) and then by Venkata I, whose name 
is remernbered in religious and literary history. His successors lost 
that position and continued to be Rajas of Candragiri, from one of 
whom the East India Company received the gxant of Madras in 
1639 A.D. 

These emperors were themselves poets or patrons of poets. Saluva 
Narasimha and Krsriaflevaraya have composed poems an, d plays of 
merit and they will be noticed in the coming pages. In the courts of 
these emperors, flourished many men of lore and it is their works that 
adorn the field of Sanskrit literature for a period of four centuries 
For convenience of reference the dates of these emperors are 
givea below 



EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGAR 



I. Sangama Dynasty. 

A. D. 

1 

Harihara and Ms brothers 

1336 


Bukka I 

1343-79 

3. 

Harihara II 

1379-1404 

4. 

Bukka II 

1404-6 

5. 

Deva Raya I 

1406-19 

6. 

Vira Vijaya 

1419-21 

i , '■ 7. 

Deva Raya II 

1422-48 

j . 8-^10. 

Mallikarjuna 

1448-86 


Virupaksha 


Praudhadeva Raya 

II. Saluva Dynasty. 


11. 

Narsinga Saluva 

1486-92 

12. 

Immadi Narsinga ' ’ “ 

1492-1505 
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III. Tuluva Dynasty. 

13. Narsa Nayaka 

14. Vira Narsinga 

15. Krishnadeva Raya 

■ 16. Actiyuta Raya 

17. Sadasiva 

IV. Aravidu Dynasty. 

: 18; Tirumala 

19. Ranga 

20. Venkata 

125. Vidyafanya w 

became the head of Sringeri Mutt. He was 
kingdom of Vidyanagar. (Vijayanagar) K 
were his favourite disciples whom he was 
in the administration. So he was called Karr ^ 

carya. He was the son of Sayana and Srimati of Bharadvaj, 
His works on law and philosophy 
His commentaries on the Vedas are a 
Bevyaparahasotra, a lyric in praise 


1505- 6 

1506- 9 
1509-29 
1529-42 
1542-70 


as the name assumed by Madhava, when he 
almost the founder of the 
ing's Biikka and Harihara* 
helping with his Gounsel 
.ataka-simhasana-sthapana- 
|a-gotra. 

are too well-known for enumeration. 

unique production.^ His 
ofParvatb testifies to his poetip 
relates the history of Sankara.® He lived 
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of wL^;-,wf “o7Ao"“» m”‘ f p--«»par«te Pe,a 

oi waran^al (1 94-132o A.D.) and was probably patronised by Kin» 

Sangama andBukka I of Vijianagar. His BALAnHARAT., a poenai: 

20 cantos relates the whole story of the MahabMrata, beginning with 

e origin of the Kuru line of kings from the Moon. His poetry is 
highly musical and the felicity of expression is remarkable. His name 
was admired by Rajacudamani Dik.sita.® 


As the master of literary art Gangadevi mentions him as the 
author of 74 Kavyas,- and as a poet of great [erudition. His learning 
brought him the name Vidyanatha and under that name he wrote his 
Prataparudrayasobhusa^a,^ 


There is a commentary on this poem called Manohara by Saluva 
limma Dandanatha, the famous minister of Kr.sriadeva Raya'kin^ 
of Vijianagar (1509-1530 A.D,).® * ' ^ 

His Krspacarita is a prose work on the life of in Krsna ^ His 
Nalaktrtikaumudx is a poem on Nala’s story availa ble only in 2 cantos • 


1, TG^ II. 2228; DC, X.X. 7784. Tatij, Cat,YL 2589 Tf- T^nnf n 
saidby BiirneUCI’any. Gat.) or by S. Kishnasami Iyengar (SFfl. Lsj. 

3. smtrRf 


sm^TFri 3ni^f q^rs-xTRif^iriireT^j^ , 

^ ^ I. 18. 

5T #%2[: II 

. ^^d^^^ravijaya, 1. U 

4. This identity is seen from tlie following verse : 

;jT55Kpf; | 

ciW WRj rwW ^ Cl I 

cRTT-^ il u gy 

5. VU, XX, 7784.6 ; Tmj. Cat, VI. 2606. 

o,.,„ 

7. BTC, No. 10203. ? ■ ■ , ^ 
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Among liis other works are Laksmis^otra, Sivastava,^ Lalitasahas* 
ranama, Manipariksa, Sivasamhita and Sakaladhikara. 

127. Gassgadevi was consort of Karapana or Kamparaya the 
second son of Bukka 1® (1343-1379 A.D.) who predeceased his father by 
two years. In Madhuravijaya or Virakamparayacarita,® a poem, now 
extant only as a fragment, she narrates in melodious verses the 
exploits of her husband and narrates the history of his expedition . to 
the south. The city of Vijianagar with its temple and suburbs are 
described with all magnificence. Then comes the moving army and 
its relays on its way to Kanci, where it is quartered for the winter. 
Inspired by the exhortation of a Goddess in his dream to exterpate the 
Musalmans and to restore the country to its ancient glory, he advances 
to the South, kills the Sultan of Madura and commemorates his 
victory by munificent grants to the temples of the country.^ 

12 $, Vamanabhatta Bana was the son of Komatiyajvan and 
grandson of Varadagnici^ of Va^sa Gotra. He was the pupil of Vidya- 
ranya. In his early days he was at Vijianagar and saw the glory of 
Harihara’s reign. There he wrote Srngarabhusaua Bhana enacted at 
the festival of Virupaksa. In narrating the amours of Vilasasekhara, he 
describes the advanced state of civic life there in melodious verses and 
fanciful imajery.® When about thirty years old, he migrated to the court 
hfPeda Komati Vemabhupala, ruler of Kondavidu (1403-1420 A.D.)® 

« ' i Among his poems are Nalahbyudaya,’' in 8 cantos, Raghunatha- 
carita, in 30 cantos,® dealing with the lives of Nala and Rama, and 
Hamsasandesa. an imitation of Meghasandesa. 

Parvatiparinaya,® a drama in 5 acts, describing the marriage of 
Parvati and Siva is now believed by many to be his composition. In 
. 00. I. 1; DO, XIX. 7416. 

2. 'EiGy Mysore, Dfe. No. 46 and see also jE/f. XII. 162, But Sewell {Forgotten 
Eni'pirey 29) gives to Bukka reign, 1343-1379 A.D. See also TO. Ill, 2985. 

3. Ed. By Hariharasastri, Trivandrum, with a historical introduction by T. A. 
GopinathaRow. TO, III. 2986. 

4. For an account of this poem, see Souroes of Vijayanagar\History, i 

5. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay and Madras. 00, III, 137 

6. The name of Vamana *is mentioned in a copper plate grant dated Saka .1338 
( 1441 A.D.). On Vamanabhatta, see Prabhakara SastrPs Smgara Brinatha, 78 ; 

R, V. Krishnamaoharya, Introdticiion to Parvatiparinaya (Srirangam), 

7. Ed. by T, Qanapati Sastri, T, S,* Series, The manuscript breaks ofi with the 
3rd verse of canto 9. 

8. Tanj, Cat. VI, 2634; OAB, II. 27. . ; , 

9. Ed. Arsha press, Vizagapatam by K, T. Telang, Bombay | by Batnam Iyer, 
Kumbakonam ; by R. V. Krishnamaoharya, Srirangam. For critical studies, see 

28 

'' ' ' ' ' ' • - , , 1 ‘ \ , 

' tm --‘ 4 :^ , 
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his KariSkaleiba/ in 4 .acls, be describes Ibe marriage of Kaaakatekba, 
the daughter of Vlravarihan mth Vyasavarman, both of tvhom ^ere 
Vidyadharas. born in human world, on the curse of a sage. 

,■ ■ Of his Brhakatbamanjari,* only the portion of it. dealing with the 

storyofKadambari, {snow available.® - 

H,al»ocomp«edl,o leaico.a &aba»al,m- 

w». varsaUla and Ua poetry was adadred. Ties, 
brought hi« the titles sadbhasavallabha .nd lav.s.u-.abhaunu H» 
smbitiou tvas to emulate Bana of ICadarubarl feme tn ‘‘e ^ of 
romance and as he says, his resolve was to remove the deep-rooted 
i, feme that after Bin. there t».. uo poet capable of a fiue wmlmg „ 
nrose. Bana was of the Valsa golra and in that same gotra, ^ Vamana 
was bom. 'l-Ie thought he had a quasi hereditary claim to gam a name 
in the same field. He thought he was Bana mcamate and called 
himself Abhinava Bhatta Bana. Bana glorified his patron Harsh^“ ^ 
L^acarita, and this suggested to Varna the theme, 

natron Vemabhflpala, known also as \iranarayana. Thus came Vtra 

LidaUcrif. or Yemabhupitecariln. I)f Ihit the reader mil hear mo™ 

in a later chapter. 

129 'Lolambaraja. To Harihara’s court belonged Lolambaraja, 
sdn*of mvakafa, a descendant of Suryapandita. In Hanvilasa, in 5 
■ -tattbSi'AndiuBundaraPamodara’ he describes the history of K^ja, 
■endin‘''‘W'ith thSv deati of Kamsa. He was a great physician and hi? 
works on medicine,® written in excellent poetry, are much admired . 


m- 219.. SeeB. V. Krishnamaoharya’s The AuthorsMp of 

Parifaya (Kumbakonam), wheie views to the contrary are auswered. 

introduction a play Usaharana is also given as ^ 

.the manuscript is availaWe. , Se? also. Sohuyier, BM. 26. 

1 fieeKunPUSwamiSastrl’s iJep. (1919), 41-2. _ 

. i , The manuscript is in the A^ar Library, Madras. CAL, II. 4. Atjhe il 
• iksaid that itwas this story that wae expanded hy B^na is hm romance of Kadambarr 

f dr ^ 

work was written by Bana. It is therefore inferred that this poetic ve^ion (Bnhat. 
kinaniari) 'must have been written by a B5aa, not the author of Kadambari 
rand likely ourivamanabhatta Ba^-a, This story does not find a parallel m Ksemen^ra 
BrhatkathamanjaiS. 

■■■’ 13 . CMy, 609. 

4. TC, III. 3380 ; CMy, 609. 

vrg. iPfinted Bombay ; Tanj. Oaf. VI. 2814; CC,-I. 760. 

. yC'UOALjiJii'IQiitl ■' li.fprn'-' QQilvMSA .\l 
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Madhava^ was poet of fhe Courl of King 
Vijiaiiagar® and was patronised by liis minister, also Cj 
H is Narakasiiravijaya, the poem ot whick 9 cantos i 
descriV^es the story of conquest of Narakasura by Krsna. 
is terse and his appreciation of poets is a specimen o 
poetry,® 


3. Harihara raM between 1309-1401 A. B. Taylor, (Or. His. Mss., 11* 93) places 
Harihara in 1385-1429 A.D. and Sewell {Forg, Mmf . 404) says that Virupaka w^s son 
of Harihara and gives 4heir dates U70 and 13?9 respectively. In Mys. Arch. Rep^ 
(1927) Mis. No. 139, 165 Virapauua is called son of Bukka. 

2. El, III. 2*26, whore he is oallod Virupakfi I. For a list of his inscriptions^ 
see VI. 323 f. n. His Ariyar grant (li, XXXVIII, 12^) is dated Saka 1312 
(1390 A.D.). The other Vicupaksa, the last of the Sangama dynasty lived about 1480. 
Bee his inscription dates Saka 1392 (1471 A.D.). 14, XXL 321. On the ancestry o| 
Yirapaksa sealed, XXXlV. 19, 

. 3, SB, I. 6, 90; CG, III. 63 ; SVH, 53. Schuyler (Bibl) gives date 1350 A.D. 

4. CAL, 11,27. In the Tanjore Palace Library, the following books are found 
under the name of ' Virupaksa, bat his identity is not clear; Saradasarvari (a 
commentary on Oandraloka), Oolacampu, Virupaksacampu. See Tmj. Oat. VII, 3231* 

5. For his inscription dated 1470 A.D., see lA, XXI, 322, SVB, 6,67. 

6. Madhava and Madhavapuri, poets quoted in .Padyavali, MadhaVa of Tailita- 
uagara, author of Uddhavaduta (printed in Haberlin* '‘943bf: Madhava author of 
Subhadraharana Srigadita .(printed, Bombay) and Pca^ylmadhavaoampu 

396, Madhava, son of Laksmana, author of DanalilakaVjfa .(prints,. Bombay) and 

Madhavasena, poets quoted in Skin are difierent persons. . ^ ■ r 'ta-. 

7. Tan),. Gat, VI. 2772 Virupaksa the ihinieter wrote '"daturmasyakalpavaili 
in which he says he was the minister of king Virupaks^. 

8* I ^rtcir fi 
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131 . Saluva Narasimha was a king of V ijianagar of tke second 
dynasty who ruled in 1456-1486 A.D. His father was Gunda, grand- 
father Gauta (Gautamara) and, great-grandhither Saluva Mangi. His 
mother was Mallambika. He married Srirangamba. He died in 1493 
A.D. Gauta was the chief of Kalyana and his descent has been 
traced to the Moon. Mangi was a friend of prince Kampana, son 
of Emperor Bukka, and accompanied him in his expeditions to 
the south. He made extensive gifts to the shrine of Srirangam. 
He was for a long time commander of the forces' under king 
Mallikarjuna and his successors of the first (Sangama) dynasty and 
appears to have proclaimed himself king late in his life. His 
mother Mallambika had no issue for a long time. Gunda and 
Mallambika retired to Ahobilam for perfoming penance near 
God Narasimha of that place. Pleased with their devotion the 
God appeared before the king in a dream, and expressing his 
satisfaction at their devotion, promised them a son possessed of 
all virtues and ordained to rule the whole world. The king awoke 
from his dream and communicated it to his wife. After a short 
time a son was born to them whom they called Narasimha after 
the God* The military genius and excellent qualities of Narasimha 
are then described at length. He is said to have ruled over the 
territory comprising the Kalyana, Kanchi, Katak, Kuntala, Chola 
and Pandraka. The poets and scholars of his court one day, after 
extolling his great qualities, requested him to display his scholarship 
by the composition of a poem (Kavya) on the life of Rama.’’ Thus he 
came to compose his poem Ramabhyudaya in 24 cantos.^ In the 
colophon to the 5th canto, however, it is said that the author was 
Sonadrinatha, son of Abhirama. and Rajanatha and the work is 
called Mahanataka-agrajatakavya. 

132. Krishna Deva Raja was the son of Narasa and Nagamba 
and brother of Viranarasimha, of the Tuluva dynasty of Vijianagar. 
He ascended the throne, in succession to his brother, in A.D. 1509 and 
after a glorious reign of 21 years passed away in 1529 A.D., leaving 
his name behind him in Indian History as Hhe king.’^ He was a fine 
sportsman, graceful artist and versatile scholar. All South India was 

« 1. Trav^ Gat. HI, 12. iFor notes and extracts, see SVH, 7, 10, 32, . 83, 85* 
See also Hulzch Sll., 131-2, Sewell’s Forg. Empire, lOS; Taylor’s Hisi* ‘Mantis- 
eripts, II. 93. There are Ramibhyudayatilaka Kavya (Op. 1656), anonymous., Rama- 
bhyndaya Kavya in 30 cantos by Venkatesa {BTC, 161 with commentary) and R§.ma- 
bhyudayanata^ by Yasovarman, quoted in Dhvanyaloka and by Vyasa Sri Ramadeva, 
(CO, I. 523). ^ ^ ‘ 

2. Taylor oit.) gives &e date 1609'1629. See also I» 362 ; lAf I. 73. 
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tinder liis sway and under liim were his feudatory chiefs, dispersed 
throughout his territories. Of his military exploits in wars against 
Adilshah, we have glorious accounts in contemporary chronicles.^ 

His father had two other wives Tippamba, and Obamamba. Vira- 
narasimha was son of Tippamba and Acyuta son of Obciinamba. His 
father’s father Isvara was a companion of Saluva Narasimha in his 
expeditions.® lie had a son Tirixmala and a daughter Tirumalamba who 
married Aliya Rama Raja.^ He was an ideal king, a great poet and a 
generous patron of letters. The Telugu poet N^lmcIi Timmayya called 
him Sri Krsna incarnate.^ 

He had three queens of whom Tukka was the daughter of 
Prat-aparudra Gajapati of Orissa, but the marriage seems to have not 
been happy.® A virtuous lady that she was she resigned hei'self to her 
fate and sang a few verses on her forlorn, perhaps, undeserved 
condidon.® Of the works of Kr^nculeva Raya, Usaparinaya is a drama 
on the marriage of Usa,*^ and Jambavati Kalyana is a drama in five 
acts, enacted at the Chaitra festival of Virupaksa, the tutelary deity of 
his Empire.® It describes the story of the recovery of Syamantaka 
jewel by Kr^nia, his victory over Jambavanta and his marriage with his 
daughter Jambavati,® Other works are mentioned in his Telugu poem 
Amuktamalyada, are Madalasacaritra, Satyavadhu-santvana, Sakala- 
kathasarasangraha, Rasamanjari and Jnanacintamani,^® Rasamanjari, a 
work on poetics, contains illustrations in praise of Kpsnadevaraya ; 

1. For an account of his reign, see SewelPs Forgotten E^npire (London, 1900) 
120-164 and the appendices containing the Chronicle of Paes and Nuniz. Commentaries 
of Afonso D’Alboquerqae (Ed. Hakluyt) Bellary Bfc. Manual and Madras Christian 
College Magazine (1886 Deo.) and articles in Andhra Patrika annual numbers, V. 131, 
195 : X. 137, 235. 

For his inscriptions, See FI, 1366, 398. lY, 3,266. U, XXIV 205, 

XII. 336 ; Hultsch, Sll, 132. 

2. SVE-i 8 and extracts 38 to 40 from Telugu pooins. 

3. He ’was practically ruler between 1542-1565 A.D. and he fell in the battle of 
Talikota. His brother Tirumala became King and removed his capital to Penukonda 
and his son Yenkatapati to Ohandragiri. 

4. See his Amuktamalyada, SP'H, 133. 

6. See the Introduction to Radiudla G-opa’s commentary on Prabodhacandrodaya, 
SVS, 144. 

A SFJI, 143, But these verses do not seem to ba her composition. One verse is 
found in Mukula’s Abhidhavrttimatrka. 

7. The manuscript is said to be in. thp library of Yauaparti, Hyderabad State. 
Therb are other plays of the same name by Srinivasacarya (Bice, 256), by Rudradeva, 
(Tanj. Cat, YIII. 3649), analysed *in Mitra Notices, (HI. 192) and Usanara^a by 
Harsanatha, (CO, I. 71) and Poems, UsSparinayaoampu by Krsna KaYi*(DO, *XXI. 
8185; Opp, II. 3604) and Usaharana by’Xrivikrama [BTC, 157) and Usaniruddha in 
prakrit (TO, HI., 4045). 

, 8. 142; CC, I. 206. 

9. For the same thelne, see Pai;iini’s d'aniRwatiharaija, supra, 

10 , SFH.isi., 
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it is therefore conjectured that it was not his own work but of a poet 
of his Court. 

133. Timmalamba’s literary achievements were the subject of 
universal admiration. She began under King Krsna Devaraya and 
continued to the days of Acyutaraya of the Tuluva dynasty of 
Vijianagar. 

The only extant work of hers, Varadambikaparinaya,^ is a pleasant 
prose-poetic composition. It begins with a short geneological history 
and describes the exploits of Narsa, his marriage of Obamamba, 
and the birth of the son Acyuta.® Then follows the marriage of Acyuta 
and Varadamba, a princess of Salaga and ends with the installation 
of their boy China Venkatadri, as the Yuvaraja.* 

134. Dindimas. Connected with the Court of Vijianagar are the 
poets of the Dindima family. Their history is recorded in a work called 
Vibhagaratnamala or Vivekapatramala,^ composed about 200 years 
ago. The author's name is unknown. The following account is given 
there. Originally resident at Mandara, a village on the Ganges, eight 
l^rahmins of Saiva sect of different Gotras were taken by a Cola king 


collation of dates of inscriptions aM of the prologue to the play of Sphulinga, this geneology is evolved 
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3. See P80C, T. No. 128» 227 ; SIT, ij 79, 83, 162, 109 Sewell’s ¥orgotten 

Empire, 404 ; Virabhadrarow’s Andhrulacaritam, III. 388 ; Andbrapatrika Annual 
Number Vin. 153. In Mys, Arch. Beps., (1927), 26, dat-es for Praudha Pratapa 
Pevaraya are given as 1419-1446 A.D. and Mallinafcha is said to have lived in* his 
" court.. ■■■ , 

4. TC, II. W6, 

5. See El, Vll. 74 (edited by J. itamayya Pantulu) ; Virabhadrarow’s Andhrula 
caritam, III, 410. 

6. Printed, Madeas. For a short account, see SVE, sii, 30, 90. For extracts, 
see XX. 7897. 
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135. •' Amnagirioatlia I was the son of Rajanatha I and Abhi- 
rSmambikS of Gautamag'otra of Samasakha. Plis mother’s father Abhi . 
rama was a scholar in Srikanthagama and was known as Dindimaprabhu 
(Dindima I). Sabhapati was his mother’s brother, and Nrttaraja, his 
father’s father, known also ^rikavi was the head of Purendra-agraharam, 
a poet in eight languages and a victor of the poet Nagana.^ He married 
Yagnambika.^ Plis fame was always proclaimed by beat of dmdh?ia and 
he was therefore called Dindimakavisarvabhauma (Dindima Ilk Pie 
graced the court of Parudhadevaraya or Devciraya II of Vijianagar 
(1422-1448 A.D.).® Pie vanquished Kavimalla in disputation. Plis 
Sommavalliyogananda is a prahasana replete with humour, ridiculing 
the amorous overtures of an ascetic to a fallen married woman."^ 

136. Rajaiaatha II was Arunagirinatha’s son. He was also known 
as Dindimakavisarvabhauma (Dindima II). His fame was even greater 
than that of his fother and extended to the kingdoms of Sera, Cola 
and Pandya when he received honours of precedence. He married 
Purga. His proficiency in histrionics, languages and philosophy brought 
him new titles. He was a favourite of Salva Narasimha, generalissimo 
of Kings of Vidyanagar, whose activities as such began in 1456 A.D, 
as the first of the Salva dynasty.® 

. . ^ In grateful regard for his patron, he wrote Saluvabhyudaya,® a 
poem in 13 cantos, describing the achievements of his ancestors and 
himself. Salva invaded Kalinga and Dasaraa and conquered the 
Bhamini Sultan Mohammad. He then proceeded northward conquer- 
ing the Gajapati kings and having visited Benares, he came back to 
Candragiri which he made his residence for the worship of Visnu at 

1. This information is taken from the prologue to SomavalHyogananda, where 
Nrttaraja is also described as 
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Tirapati., There he ruled ia all glory and greatness and there is a, 
benediction that he may rule the world for all time. " . - 

The poem makes no mention of Narasimha’s rule at Vijianagar. 
For many years he was only commander of the forces of Vijianagar 
under Mallikarjuna and his successors and it was probably because 
the last of the Sangama dynasty died issueless or became powerless 
that he assumed the reigns of Government and proclaimed himself 
king. It appears therefore that this poem was composed about 1480 
A.D., while yet Narasimha was only a viceroy with his seat of Govern- 
ment at Candragiri. 

X37. Sivasurya 

bhu and a 
married the 

of ^rivatsagotra. He wrot 
on the story of Mahabara-fca, 

King Halaghatti and wrote Valliparinaya,* 
at Jambunatha's festival at 
kamaksi had two sons Kr^h^ Rama, 
dayU; a poem in 24 cantos, she relates in exc^uisite 
Rama,^ 

138. Arunagirinatha II, Kumara Dindima or 
son of Rajanaiha 11. He lived at Parendra-agraharam ai 


Abhirama’s son Sabh^pati had a son Svayam- 
daughter Kamakoti or Abhiramakamaksi.^ Svayambhu 
daughter of Dindima II and his descendant was Sivasurya. 

luyudaya,® a poem in 8 cantos, 
Bhaskara was preceptor of 
a play in five acts, staged 
llruvanakkaval near Srirangam. Abhirama- 
In her Abhinava-Ramabhyu- 
verse the story of 
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(1530-1542 A.I),f and des(^ribes the life of Krsna. His Acyuta* 
RAYABHYUDAYA® is a poeiH in twelve cantos. It begins with a short 
sketch of the reign of the earlier kings of the Tiiluva (third) dynasty 
of Vijianagar tracing their descent from the IMoon and rapidly traces 
the lives of Narsa and his sons Viranarcisimha and Kr^I^adevaraya, 
On the death of the latter in 1530 A.D. Acyntaraya, his step-brother 
and son of Narasa, by his third wife Obalamba became king. The 
main theme , of the poem is a description of Acyutaraya's South Indian 
expedition, the object of which was the restoration of the Pandya ruler 
to his dominions whence he was driven away to the King of Cera, 
The king visited several places of pilgrimage, Tirupati, Kalahasti, 
Kanchi and Madura and made a tour through Travancore and the 
West Coast. The poem closes with the seige of Bijapur and the 
victory over the Sultan and the king's triumphal entry into his 
capital, 

140 . Kumaradindima’s daughter was married to Mallikarjuna or 
Sfhulinga Kavi. He was the son of Laksmana and Savitri of Bhara- 
dvajagotra. His father's father was Somanatha and was the desciple 
of Sabhapatidesika. His Satyabhamaparinaya in five acts describes 
the marriage of Krsna aind Satyabhama and was enacted at the festival 
at Mulanda.* 

' ; , 71 'hioi: 

Besides the son Kumaradindima, Rajanatha II had a 
* ' daughter w^ho married Swayambhu, daughter's son of Rajanatha I and son 
of Tyagaraja of Kasyapago.tra. Swayambhu had two sons Swayambhu- 
natha and Gururama. Swayambhunatha or Guru Swayambhunatha 
wrote Sankaranandacampu' on the .fight between Siva and Arjuna as 
described by Bharavi"^ and a poem K^snaviiasa* inU4 cantos on the life 
of Sri Kpsna. Among his distinguished ancestors, Gururama mentions 
Aghorasivadesika, Prasadavaliabha, Dhakkasabhapati and Bhaskara 

. 1, lA, lY, 328, 330 ; , Y, 19 : XJIII, 12^ ; I. JVo. 130, 132; JBI, 

I, 398 ; IV, 3 ; III, 14/, 351. EU^ I, 176; As, Res, XX, 26» For an account 
cf his reign see Sewell's Forgotten Empire, Oh. XIII. 

2. For a full summary of its 'contents, see SVH, 103, 168. For the extant 
Inscription, see DC^ XX, 7687. EPj (the first six cantos) Srirangam with au 

. Introluobion by K Balasubrahm inya Iyer and a commentary by R, V. Krishnama- 
carya. See I A, XXXVI, 352. • ‘ . 

3. TO, III, 2953, where the poet’s geneology is also given. There is another 

play of the same name by Krsiia of Garbhapura (TO, 111.2937). Aufrecht (GCJ, I. 
689) mintions a pliy of th'^t name by Krsnakavindra. ■' ' ' 

4. PG, ? .1 -m- ,, , 

5. TO, HI. 2825. ‘ ,177 '-‘I .V 
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wiio wrote a Prasanaakavya. His Subhadra^phananjayci^ in five acts 
relates the story of Subhadra’s marriage and Ratnesvaraprasadana,® play 
in five acts celebrates the marriage of Ratnacuda, with Ratnavaif, 
daughter of Gandharva Vasubhfiti, brought about by the good graces 
of God Ratnesvara of Benares, whom the maiden propitiated by her 
devotion. Madanagopalavilasa is a bhana on the loves of Krsna and 
Radha.® Hariscandracarita-campu narrates the story of Hariscandra. 
This work was written as he says on Monday in Tula, of Nala of the 
Cycle after Kali 4709.^ 

142. Appayya Diksita was born at Adayapalam near Kanci in 
the ICanya month of Kali 4654 (1554 A.D.).® He was the son of Ranga- 
raja of Bharadvaja Gotra.® For many years he lived at Vellore under 
the patronage of Chinna Bomma Bhupaici'^ by whom he was honoured 
with a shower of gold.® Later on he was invited to the Court of 
Penukonda by Emperor Venkatadeva of Vijayanagar (1586-1613 A.D.) 
In the last year of his life he visited the Pandya country at the 
invitation of Tirumala Naik to settle some sectarian disputes at 

1. DQ, XXI. 8556. ‘ 

2. DG, XXL 8182. . . r " 

8. DC, XXI. 814,0. : : , ' 

, 1. TG, III, 2818. : 

5. See. T, S. Kuppusaml Sasfen*s Introduction to G-aua^atararta iXavyamatd^ 
No. 76, Bombay), Sivananda Yogis's Diksitaoarita and P, S. S. Saski’s Life of 
Appayya Dik§ita (Madras). 

6. In the inttoducfcxon to Alankara Gandrika (Venkatesvat Press, Bombay) it is 
said that Appayya Diksita Was ' the grandfather of Venkata dhvari, the author of 
VisyagunSdarsa. This mistake originated in the similarity of the names. Venkatl- 
dhvari’s grandfather was also called Appayya. This error received an apparent support 
from the oiroumstance that Venkatadhvari was the .nephew of Tatarya, who was a 
contemporary of Appayya Diksita. Venkatadhvari was of Atr^ya Gbtra and Appayya 
Diksita was of ^Kiaradvaja Gotra. " In the same introduction (i.e.) the colophon says 

meaning thereby that the fathers name was Yarada. rThis 
is a wrong reading for {Sea I>0, XXII. 8642). 

7. See grants dated Saka 1188, 1171 (A.D. 1566, 1519.). Hulfczch I. ^9, 81 

and grant dated Saka 1523 [CA. XIII, 127 (upfees^ 17)L,. This Chinna Bomma was the 
son of Chinna Vira and father of Linga Lingamanayaka. This Chinna Bomma of Velar 
must he distinguished from another of the same name, who was the son of Nalabomma, 
the minister of Chokkanatha and the author of Prakriyamanidipika and Sangita- 
raghava (BTC; 61a) . , | ^ , 

8. On the valuable presents made by that king’ t^^'Xppayya|Dil£sita, see 
Samarapungava’s Tiethayafcrapraban4ha Campu (DC, XXI, 8226) and S7E , *250. 
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Sadura.^ H6 waS the tutor in Vedanta to the famous Bhotlojl 
Diksita.® He was the first scholar that placed the Srikantha school of 
philosophy on a firm basis,® He was best in the Purva and Uttara 
Mimamsa. With his eleven sons well read and alive at his death, he 
passed away with pleasure at Cidambaram in 1626 A.D. at the age of 
seventy-two.^ He is the reputed author of 104 works the range of 
which covers poetry,. poetics, dialectics, philosophy etc.® 

143*^ Among his poetical works are Atmarpanatuti or Sivapan- 
casika,^ Aryasatiaka/ Pasakumaracaritasangfaha,® PancaratnasLva,® 
Sivakarnamrta/® V airagy sa^aka,*^^ Bhaktamarastava/® San^ istava/® 


1. “In the year S. S. 1644, in Dundubhi year, the 17th of Masi month Muthu- 

Tirumaiai Haloker came to Madura in order to be anointed (or installed) to receive the 
sceptre and other ensigns of royal authority. Having thus arranged the plao, the 
work was thus begun to be carried into execution at once on the lOth of Vyasi month, 
of Akshaya year during the increase of the moon. Prom that time forward as the 
master came duly to inspect the work, it was^ carried on with great care. As they 
were proceeding first in excavating the Teppakkulam they dug up from the middle a 
Qanapathi (or image of Ganesa) and caused the same to condescend to dwell in a 
# ample built for the purpose. As they were placing the sculptured pillar of the Vasanta- 
mandapam and were about feo fix the ooe which bore the represenfeation of Yekapada- 
murthi they were opposed by the Vyshnavas. Hence a dispute arose between them and 
the SalvaSj which lasted for six months and was carried in the presence of the 
Sovereign. Two arbitrators were appointed. Appa Dikshitar on the part of Saivas, and 
Ayya or Ayyan on the part of tha Vaishnavas. They consulted Sanskrit 

^ au^oritles,and made the Sastras agree ; after which the pillar of Yekapad a* murthi was 
fixed in iW place.” [Taylor’s OrUntal Historical Manuscripts, If, 149, 153], 

2. See his Siddhantadipaka. 

3. His commentary Sivarkamauidipika has a place eq[aal to the Bhasya of 
Bamanuja or Sankara, 

4. It is said he uttered this last verse on his deathbed J 

5? f rfsRicrr; i • 

tw #rfr tr 'Rfl[ II . . 

: 6. So says Nilakantha in his Sivalilarnava (I. 6). Foe his works, see CO, I, 23, 
II. 5, SKG, 865, BB H. xii. - 

' 6. BTC. 103. . • . . 

*'•: ft •CC'.II, S. ^ , . • '• ■ 

' 8. Printed Kavyamala I, Bombay, 91 . ■ ■ . 

• 9. Opp, ir. 7182 : HB, II. 1089. 

HB, III. 1724. . 

Printed Kavyamala I, Bombay. 

TC, III, 2803 i EB, lit, 1723, 1924. There is a Bhakfamarasfotra of 
Manatonga [PB, Vl. List of a^horal) Printed, KSvyanmla, Bcmbay, . 

18. Oppi IX. 7998., '.I., t, 




Ramayaiiatatparyanirnaya,^ Ramayariatatparjasaiigraha,** Bbaratastava ® 
Ramayanasarasamgraha,^ Ramayanasarastava,® Varadarapastaya or 
Yaradarajastaka, AdJtyastotraratna,® Sivakamistavaratna/ Sivamaliima- 
kalikastava ® , • . . . . 

He has written commentaries on Vedanta4e8ika’s poems, on Govinda 
piksita’s HarivamSasaracarita,® on Kpsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrcdaya 
and a play Vasumatidtrasenavilasa/^ . i i 

His Citramimamsa is a disquisition on the nature, of Alankaras and 
runs to the end of Atisayokti/* His Vrttivartika is a treatise on the 
three inodes of signification.^^ His Kuvalayananda is a standard work 
on the subject of the figures of speech*^ and is designed as a commentary 

^ 1. Opp, II. 4884 ; HB pi. 1019. ' ^ 

2. Opv. R- 0411, 9879 , 10355 ; HB, II. 1009. 

а, EB. il. 1040. 

4. Opp, II. 7266 ; HB, 11.^932. 

5. OC, 11.22. ■ 

б. MB, HI, 1733. 

' 7. HB, ir. 3037, III. 2315. i i . .. 

8, HB, 11. 1025. 

9. CC, I. 22. 

10. Taylor, 1. 222, Opp, II. 2070. 3712. 

11. Uys. 1. . . 

12. Ed. Bomb.iy, Kavyamala No. 33. This was orifeicised by Jagaunatha, m his 
Chitramiinamisakhaudana. There is a oommentary on the Oitramimaniaa called Sudha 
by Dharananda sou of Ramabala of Vasisfea gotra, bom at Bharatpur probably of the 
18bb century, He also wrote a commentary on the Mritcakatika. See DC, XXXI. 
8658. 

IS. Ed. Bombay, Kavyamala. 

14. Ed. Bombay, Kavyamala. For translation into English, see Ban, VIIl. 6. 
VII. 67. The colophon says that the work was written at the direction of King 
Yenkatapati of Penukonda. There are commentaries on it 

(i) Alanhdraaandrihu by Vaidyaiidtha, son of Tatsat Ramabhatta (l.c.) Bombay, 
He was a Dasasta brahmin of Vorula in the Maharastra country—probably of the 18th 
century. DO, XXIL 8616. He wrote also a commentary on Kavyapradipa of Govinda, 
DC, XXII. 8621. 

(ii) Basikaranjani by GangadharMhwarin, He says that Appaya Diksip 
wrote more than a hundred works. This commentator is referred to by Appakavi, in 
his §rngaramanjari Sahajiyam, composed in the reign of the Tanjore King Shah ji 
(1684-1711) and probably was his contemporary. 

(ill) Gamatkdra Gandrika by Chilakamarti Tirumalacdrya, son of BamanUja- 
oarya of Ramaprtha village near Kotipalli in Godavari District (TC, II 2695), He 
has also composed a commentary on the Prataparudriya (Ibid. 2651). 

(iv) Alankarasudha of Nagoji Bhatta {K, 98, 104). 

(v) Kavyamanjari of Nyayavagisa Bhattaoarya, (HPf II. 122; B, 342). 




. ' “)•«... ,• i 

‘f ' « 4 ? ' -r i 

,'/ 1 / ', *'\ „ ’ . ‘ 'i :,.f ts , i i i .4' ^ 'Jr "■ 


(?i) by Mathuranablia (N, XOO, 603). 

(vii) by Asadh§ra (PB, I, 114 ; BP, 265.) 

(viii) Called Budbaranjani (TO, II. 1091 ; SB, II. 81 ) 

(ix) Sankhyavat of Kucavi family (TO, IV, 5651.) 

There is a criticism, Kuvalayaaaadakhandana by Bhimasena of J’odhpur (Mitra 
X). 

1. Some doubt is at times expressed, but without foundatiou, that Oandraloka 
was also a part of Kuvalayananda and written by Appaya Diksija himself. See 
Introduction to Edition with Camatkaracandrika (l.c.) 

2. It is Galled a Oampu, See A. B, Gough’s Bcoords, 144, Andhrapatrika 
Annual number (1917-8), 226. 
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onjayadeva’s Candraloka;* The Ulustratioas are not his own, but thd 

treatise is elementary for begiaaers and scientific for elaborate com- 
mentaries. His Vairagya-sataka forms the last work of his life and 
reflects best the sentiment of peace and serenity. 


144. Among the desciples of Appayya Diksita was Kalahasti, 
who wrote the Sanskrit poem Vasucaritra.^ It is doubtful whether the 
original poem was in Sanskrit or in Telugu. It is dedicated to Goddess 
Kamaksi of Kanci. 
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[note on yidyaranya] < 

Alankarasndham'dhi^ is attributed to Yidyaranya, On the identity 
of Yidyaranya with Madhava, there appears a doubt, for there is an 
indication of a contrary view that Sayana^ and Madhava composed 
Yedabhasya and other works at the behest of Yidyaranya.- The follow- 
ing passage \Afys, Arch, Rep. 1932), pp, 103-7] from Yidyaranyakala- 
jnana is instructive ? 

“ (Praise of the sage Yyasa). I bow to Yidyatirtha, the Mahesvara 
whose breath is the Yedas and who created the whole Universe from 
the Yedas. I, Yidyaranya by name, am telling briefly what happened 
to me while I was in the Yindhya mountain. May all people listen 
attentively. O guru, lord of gods, my master, I am going to Benares 
to clear my doubts in the commentaries on the four Yedas. May you 
be pleased. i 

' One morning, while dwelling in the Yindhya mountain, I met a 
Brahmarakshasa named Sringin of Prisni-gotra suffering from thirst 
and hunger and emaciated. I asked him who he was and where he was 
and why he was wmndering in the forest alone and why he was so 
emaciated. lie explained that it was due to his having received 
a gift called Tulapurusha from Rama in the age of Treta and not 
having performed the requisite penance. I however pleaded my 
inability to help him with food since I was an ascetic. Sringin replied 
that he would enable me to meet the sage Yyasa from whom I could 

get all the necessary miraculous powers****** I followed the 

directions of Sringin and met Yyasa in the disguise of a hunter (kirata) 
leading four dogs (which were really the Yedas) and proceeding to 

T-. B.e'g, (1908), 27. 

2. See para 125 

3. Ml/s, Aroli, Bep. (1932), 103-7. According to this the foundafeioa of the 

City was in Saka 1258, Dhatri. Vaisakha Suddha Saptami, Makha Nakshatra, Owing 
to faulty transcription, the readings differ here and there, but the following verse 
seems to be in order : d. !i 

555^ =q- firaro; 11 * 

Guruyam^akavya, the same date is given, but , the week day is added as 
Sunday. In an inscription quoted ' by Mr. B, Suryanarayanarao in his History of , 
Yijayanagar the week day is read by him as SanmyayatailWednesday). But in the year, 
month and tithi, all concur. On a collation o^, the oonsteUation and tithi^ it appears 
that Vaisahhe masi indicates thaT‘'it' '^s^^adlakha (solar, not lunar), 

meanly Vrsabha. month., {fhlsds.equivalejlt .May 1336 AJD.’* 




■f 
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Benares. I told him that I knew who he was through Sringin, Vyasa 
took me with Sringin to Badari and taught me how to acquire the 
siddhis like Anima (miraculous powers attributed to yogis in India), 
He also instructed me in the knowledge of all srutis, smritis, puranas, 
itihasas, arthasastras, kamasastras (erotic science), and the 64 samhitas 
of Siva and enabled me to understand the events of the past, to know 
what is going on at present and to foretell what would happen in the 
future. To enable Sringin to be fed to his heart's content the sage 
Vyasa directed me, after initiating me into the mystic lore of Srichakra, 
to construct a city as had been done by Maya and Visvakarma for the 
Devi after she killed Bhandasura and to set up a throne there.® 

After the sage disappeared********^ went in the company of 
Sringin to Kishkindha and worshipped god Virupaksha on the bank 
of the Tungabhadra. The fgod bade me re-build in accordance with 
the tantras the city named Vijaya (Vij ay anagar) which was once one o^ 
the eight great cities and measured two yojanas in circumference and 
in the middle of which lay the hill Matanga and which had disappeared 
in the course of lime. Hearing this, 1 stopped for a time in a cave 
of the Matanga hill. 

During this time, two persons named Sayana and Mayana came 
to me and begged me to bless them with offspring. But I told them 
that they were not destined to get children. At this they became sad 
and begged me to make use of the large sums of money earned by 
^ themTor performing Dharma (charities) and enable them to attain on 
death the regions reserved for those who have sons. Thus entreated 
I made them my disciples and I composed and got composed by them 
works named Sayaniya and Madhaviya dealing with various sastras. 

Vidyaranya was a desciple of Vidyasankara called also Vidya- 
birtha. He calls himself a follower of Sankaracharya. He was the 
author of numerous works on various sastras which are attributed to 
the brothers Sayana and Madhava, including Vedabhashya. He was 
given to much travelling and went to Benares to meet the sage Vyasa 
to get his Vedabhashya revised. On the way, he met Sringin, a 
Brahmarakshasa in the Vindhya Mountain. From Vyasa, Vidyaranya 
learnt all the mystic lore and on going to Hampe to pay his respects 

1 . Details about Srichakra are given in pp. 4-19 (ibid) 

frt ,l ?it ?p«nrcfr II 
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to god Virupaksha lie was bidden to revive the ancient city of Vijia- 
nagar which had disappeared and to set up a kingdom there. This 
would enable the god Virupaksha to receive proper worship and 
offerings and help Sringin to be fed to his heart’s content. We find a 
temple for Sringin called Malayala-brahma set up near the Matt in 
Sringeri and it is said that without propitiating him no entertainment 
or feast could be organised at Sringeri.* Vidyaranya accordingly 
stopped at Hampe where he met later Harihara and Bukka, who had 
been defeated by the Baliala king. With his blessings they attained 
success. The spot for the construction of a capital city was indicated 
by a hare turning on hounds during a royal hunt south of the Tunga- 
bhadra, Vidyaranya after careful study and calculations built a city 
there and installed Harihara on the throne there. He also foretold 
the history of that city and kingdom, its rise, fall, and revival under 
Vira Vasanta to Harihara and this account was compiled under his 
orders by the ascetic Bharatikrishna. The first three Kings at Vijaya- 
nagar ruled with his favour. The first thirteen Kings were devotees 
of god Virupaksha and had deep reverence for Vidyaranya and his 
disciple Kriyasakti.* 

We may note here that the story of Vidyaranya’s meeting with 
Vyasa is also found in a Sanskrit poem called Guruvamsa composed 
about 1740 A.D. giving a history of the Sringeri Matt,* There Vyasa 
is said to have assumed the disguise of a Swapacha (low caste man). 
The story * of Sringerin and of Madhava and Sayana is also given in 
the same work. They are called ministers there.* But it has to be 
remembered that Sayana and Madhava only acknowledge Vidyatirtha 
and not Vidyaranya as their guru. Moreover, Sayana had several sons 
as stated in Alankarasudhanidhi ® That Madhava was different from 

1. %s. (1916), 16. ~ 

3. ^31 

JRBRg II 

** Kriyaaakti was a Salva teacher of the Kalamukha School. Madhava- manfcri 
Governor of Chandragubti, etc. , speaks of him as his guru in 1347, Mys, Arch* Bepl 
(1929), p. 172. Inscriptions down to Bandapalli plates of 1410, E.I, XIV speak of 
Kriyasakti as the guru of Harihara II, Muddadandesa, Vitthana Vodeyar and Vijaya- 
etc. Apparently there must have keen two gums of the same name at this 
period,'*- ' •' , 

8. Kps, Arch. Bap. (1928), 15,- 

, ^ 4. Qurumns0p V# 44. , ' ' ^ I 

' ' ' 5. ‘ _ Kgs* irch. Bep, (1908), ,27. ' ' ’ . " ■ '' ;• ' " 
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Vidyaranya and that Bharatikrishna was a disciple or junior of Vidya- 
ranya and Vidyaranya was the disciple not of Bharat ikrishna but of 
Vidyatirlha and that he was already an ascetic before the foundation 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom are facts of great interest to be gleaned 
from Vidyaranyakalajnana, The poem Giiruvamsa makes Bharati- 
krishna, a younger brother of Vidyaranya before he became a sanyasi 
but he is said to have become a sanyasi earlier/ The journey of 
Vidyaranya to Benares and his sojourn there, not before 1336 but 
very much later is referred to in a Kadiia inscription in the Sringeri 
Matt of 1380/ Inscriptions recognising Vidyaranya as the head of 
the Sringeri Matt are dated between .1375 and 1386. 


As regards Vidyatirtha or Vidyasankara he is called Vidyatirtha 
in inscriptionb® and the works of Sayana and Madhava. Vidyasankara 
was the name of the linga set up over his tomb and hence that of the 
temple at Sringeri enshrining the linga. However in later literature, he 
is called Vidyasankara. Vidyatirtha seems to have been different from 
a Vidyasankara who died about 1388/ while Vidyatirtha must have died 
about 1356, long before the accession of Vidyaranya at Sringeri about 
1375. What relation he had to Vidyasankara who was the guru of 
Naraharimantri, governor of Goa in 1391, cannot be determined.® 
Probably he was different. 

i ' ■ . ' ‘ . 

.(f -.rBharatikrishnatirtha is called Bharatitirtha in inscriptions and 
contemporary literature/ He seems to have set up the Vidyasankara 
temple at Sringeri in memory of his guru Vidyatirtha before 1380* 
He is said to have died in 1374.^ The first inscription of his successor 
in the Sringeri Matt (Vidyaranya) so far discovered is that at Kudupa, 
South Canara District, dated 1375.® But though Vidyaranya succeeded 
him to the pontificate at Sringeri he seems to have been, a junior to 
Vidyaranya as indicated in the Sringeri copper plate grant of 1386 
A. D. and the Kadita of 1380.^^^ 


1, Gwuvamsat 17, 2^, ■ ‘ 

,,.3. MyB. Arch, ^7, 

3, BC, VI SriDgeri I.; Mys, Arch, Bep, (1916), 57 , EC, IV. Yedatore, 46 etc. 
4 * J’O, X Mulbagal 11. . ^ 

6, Ep. Ind, XXI p. 17 Ghaiidala grant. , . 

6. ECr VI Sringeri of 1346 Sringeri Kadita of 13S0, Mys, Arch, Rep, (191 
57. Parasara-smriti-vyakhya, eto, 

7. Mys^ Arch, Bep, (]916|, No, 460. - r ' > i ' 

8. Madras Epigraphical Report (1929), No. 460. , . . , , 

9. Mys, Arch, Bep^ (1916), pp, 57 *58, ; , ’ , / , , . , 




CHAPTER V 

Mahakavyas — {conid) 

145. The Naik Kings of Taiijore.^ Chinna Cbeva, son of 
Timma, was a great warrior. He married Murt’amba, younger sister of 
Tirumaianiba, the queen of Emperor Acyutaraya ofVijianagar (1530- 
1542 A.D.). It is said that the province of Tanjore was granted free to 
Muitiamba as a wedding gift by the Emperor. This Chinnacheva Naik 
became the first ruler of Tanjore, He ruled about 1549-1572 A.D. 
He built the big gopuram and tank at Tiruvannamalai, the phvaja- 
stambha at Vriddhacalam and compound wall and steps to the temple 
of Srisailam. 

Cinna Cevva's son was Acyuta or Acyutappa Naik. He ruled 
about 1572-1614 A.D. He married Murtiamba and by her had a son 
Raghunatha. Raghunatha Naik was installed on the throne during the 
lifetime of his father about 1614 A.D. Raghunatha married Kalavati 
and his son Vijiaraghava succeeded him and ruled till 1662 A.D. 
Vijiaraghava describes his ancestors in his Telugu poem Raghuna^fha 
bhyudaya.® 

Chokkanatha Naik, the ruler of Madura, applied to Vijayaraghava 
for the hand of one of the daughters and as the request was refused, 
Chokkanatha went to war and in that war Vijayaraghava and his elder 
son were killed. One of his queens managed to hand her little son 
Cengamaladas to a nurse with all her jewels and the young prince was 
removed and secretly brought up by a wealthy brahmim at Negapatam.,. 
The Sultan of Bijapur was requested for help and he sent Ekojee, the 
son of his minister Shahaji, to march against Tanjore, which was then 
under Alagiri. Alagiri was defeated and Chengamala Das was restored 
to the throne of his father. In the meantime the Sultan of Bijapur was 
killed in battle by Aurangazeb. By the enemies of Chengamala, 
Ekoji was induced to capture Tanjore and as Ekojee advanced Cheniga- 

1, See the Telugu work,^ Mutory of Td^jore Aiidhra Kings exti^oted in ’57H, 
3i9, 336, For the geneology, see 2541 See also Ti B. Euppusami Sastri’s Tamil 
pamphlet trinoes of Tanjore, Tanjore Dhtrict Manual, 950; Naik Kingdem of 
Madurn, {li, XLII-XLVI); DanvePs Portuguese in India, II. ,0^. yiii. The geneology 
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mala fied awaj and was no more heard of. Thus came 
Maharatta Kingdom of Tanjore. 

146, Raghunatha was the greatest of the Naik Kings of T 
He ruled between 1614 to (?) . He was a great scholar and 

of letters.* He constructed many temples and granted new Agra 
His minister Govinda Diksit was a scholar and politician. H 
ceptor was Kumaratatxcarya of ’ Kanci.^ His queen Ramal)ha{ 
considered him Rama incarnate and wrote a poem Raghu 
bhyudaya in his glory/ 

He was a poet and musician and discovered a new’- type o 
called after his name. His Sangitasudha is a comprehensive \vc 
music, including instrumental music and dancing. In the introd 
verses, there is much useful historical information.® 


His Bbaratisudha embraced dancing. Among his other works 
are Parijat iharana, Valrhikicarita, Acyut^ndrabhyudaya, Glajendra- 
raoksa, Nalabhyudaya and Rtikmini-Krsna-vivaha, Yaksagana, 
Ramayanasarasangraha.® 

Kpsnakavi who in his rhetorical w^ork, Ragunathabhupaliya, in 
eight chapters has illustrations in praise of Raghunatha.® - 

147, Madhurayam, whose real name is not known, flourished 
in the Court’ of the King Raghunatha Naik of I'anjore who came to the 
throne about c 1614 A.I>. His son Vijaya Raghava Naik ruled till 
1662 A.D, '’ in 14 cantos she wrote a poem on the story of Ramayana 
in measures as graceful the,*, author^s extant name. Her description 


1. See SVH, 319 and Introduofcion. Danver’s Porhigosc in India, II. Ch, VIII. 
Tanjore District Manual, 750. SFH, 267« * 

2. See Govinda Dikshita’s SShitya Sudha. 

^ 3. He was the son of VenkataoSrya, of the famous family of Kanci. He wrote 

the Parijatanataka a drama in five acts, tho plot of which is based on the story of the 
bringing of the Parijataflowercfromlndra’s garden, by Krsn^ to please his beloved 
Satyabhama (TO, III. 2374)1 His life in desoribsd in a poem* by Rangasami Tataoarya 
( Printed , Ttumbakonam) . 

4. Tjn/. Oai., IV, 2683. ^ 

■A 6. TO, IV. 4568. There a Sangitasudha by Bhima Narendra, Oudh, X.. 19. 

6. These are given in Govinda Diksitas Sahityasudha, see SVH, 287 ' BC XXI. 

8379, ^ ;g, ' ‘: 

7 . Ou^, Yl. 26Mf' I 

8. TO, I. 896. There is a-^efementary on it by Sudbindrayati,* pupil of Yijar 
yendratirtha, written at the instance of King RaghunStha (TO, III, 4037), ^ 
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of good poetry is lovely.^ la the 1st caato she thus describes the 
circumstances under which the poem came to be composed : Once 
when the Prince Raghunatha-Bhiipa was seated on his throne sur- 
rounded by the accomplished court-ladies, one of them sang verses 
from the beautiful Andhia-Ramayana composed by the Prince himself; 
while another complimented him for his untiring devotion to God 
Sri Rama. “ This set the Prince thinking on Sri Rama, and he consider- 
ed within himself as follows : Many are the stories of Vishnu ; and 
amongst them, it is Rama/s story that serves as nectar to me. Though 
enjoyed thousands of times, it seems to me ever fresh and pleases me 
most. Hundreds of ladies are assembled, here, who are skilled in 
composing original Sanskrit and Telugu works. Who amongst these 
could best render my Andhra Rainayana into Sanskrit verse. With 
such thoughts, the Prince retired from the Court. God Sri Rama 
appeared to him that night in a vision and said — “ I understand what 
is now uppermost in your mind. Give up all anxiety in the matter. 
Know that the lady, whom you have honoured with the title Madhura 
Vani, is the ablest of all the Court-ladies.^' Next day when the Court 
assembled, he called Mcidhura Vani to his side and related to her the 
vision he had the previous night, and directed her to bring put an 
excellent work on Sri Rama, which shall he replete with beautiful 
alankaras (figures of speech) and rasas (emotions) in language that is 
charming and melodious." She replied — With the aid of one 
(yourself) that always has Sri Rama at heart, I can say the work is 
achieved." About the end of the 1st canto, there is a lively descrip- 
tion of her royal patron and his splendid court.® 

148. Govinda Diksita® was a brahmin of Vasistha Gotra. 
Nagambi was his wife. Yagnanarayaua and Venkatamakhin were -his 
sons. He lived mostly at Tirunagesvaram and Pattesvaram. He was the 
prime minister of the Tanjore Kings, Chevvappa (1549-1572 A.D.). 
Acyuta (1577-1614 A,D.) and Raghunatha (1614 A.D.). At Pattesvaram 

■1. l n. ~ 

^ ^ cfs-R'uR'f^JTm TTt ll 

2. See Mys, OML. Sap. 10. There is 9i brief aocountt of it, by Narasimhieugar 

in the Indian Review. . ■ 

3. For an elaborate acoQuat ol his lifej ^ee N. K, Venka^jsan on Govicd i Riksi^, 
4flQ, II. 220-211, ^ 
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the images of his wif© and himself in his state garb are seen still stand- 
ing, to whom the ardent devotee pays his regard. At home his life as a 
brahmin .was pious and simple and in office his greatness as a 
statesman and administrator has become proverbial in South India. 
The worthy friends Raghunatha and Govinda, King and Minister, have 
been well described thus; 


§FTt fllr ^ 

He was proficient in Advait.i and was known Advitacarya. Him- 
self a scholar and author, he was a patron of letters. He admired 
Appayya Diksita and requested him to write a commentary on Kalpatnru, 
Numberless are grants of agraharams made by his kings at his instance 
and the several mandapas and bathing ghats visible along the Kaveri 
banks are monuments of his administration. 

Govinda had eight sons and a daughter. '' There is a tradition that 
his daughter died of Raj adrsti (the look of the king). One day when 
the king paid a visit to the Great Minister at his residence, Govinda 
Dik^ita’s accomplished daughter took the haralhi to the king, as is the 
custom on such au occasion. The king was naturally pleased with the 
accomplished lady, but unfortunately she died, it is said, afterwards 
by the evil effect of the look of the king. It is said also that one of his 
sons was an expert player on Yina. The king, it is stated, gave away all 
% son, but a few hours after- 

: he died of the effect of Ra-jadrstL Tradition says that it was 

then that Govinda Diksita pronounced a curse on his clan, that 
wealth, and beauty should Hot adorn his children at any lime and the 
mernbers of the Dikshita’s clan still believe in the curse. His 
religious devotion has left several institutions in the land which 
are I bound to keep his fame and name green in our memories 
for ages to come. One story is enough to show how Govinda 
JDikshita was ever ready to help ail to the best of his ability— one 
day while he was taking a walk he saw a young man uttering a sioka 
and ardently praying to the Sun for his grace. The Dikshita approach- 
ed the young man and heard him uttering a sringara sioka fa niece of 
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since then been continually praying to the- sun with that sloka, not 
knowing anything as to what it meant. The Dikshita heard him and 
was amused. Seeing the young man’s ardent devotion and sincerity, 
the Dikshita took the young man with him and got him married and 
well established in life. In social matters Govinda Dikshita appears 
to have been a permanent court of arbitration. One description at 
Pattesvaram shows how the class of weavers known as Patunulkara 
always went to him to settle all family disputes among them. Even 
now, when difficulties arise among this class Of people they go to 
Patteswaram and in the presence of the image of Govinda Dikshita 
settle their differences. Govinda Dikshita' was an authority in 
Dhanna Sastra. He was a true Brahmin and performed all the sacri- 
fices enjoined in the Vedas. He was a master of politics and he 
steered the ship of state very successfully and gloriously for nearly 
three quarters of a century. At the end he gave up all his estate> 
palace etc* to God and resigned all Karma-phala (the fruit of His 
actions) and had for his Vibhava or wealth only his Advafta Vidya arid 
realised his Atma* He gave up all and in the last days of his life, He 
Retired and spent his time in Thapas in the Sannadhi of Mangalambika 
at Kumhakonam as is popularly believed and left the mortal cdil to 
erolve from the prison house of mortal life and join the great RisHis of 
Aryavarta in the regions of immortality. Thus passed out of sight this 
illustrious sage of the sixteenth Century. Govinda Dikshita w^s ' a 
true hero while he lived and became a God after his death. As has 
been said at the out-set, Govinda Dikshita is now worshipped as a 
God in the form of Linga at Kumbakonam and at Tiruvadi and as. an 
image at Patteswaram. He has’ beside him at Patteswaram his Consort,- his 
Dhanna Patni Nagamba, the two standing there today as if to illustrate 
the famous line of Milton. He for god only, she for god in him/ 


149. Among Govin^a’s works* are Sahi|yas^udha® which describes 
in exquisite poetry the history of his masters Acy^t a and Raghunathav 
Venkatamakhi in his Caturdandiprakasika says that his father wrote 
a work on music Sangitasudhanidhi and a commentary on Sun^ara-* 
kanda of Ramayana. 


1. N, K. Veukatesan, MO. ’■ ■ /V 

2. Govindammfcram of Saa4Uyago|?:ai. who. Hadvamsatacacadta 

was in the Kondavidu coucb aad was a differeut authdr." is a commeatary on 

'' ^ Dik|i{a rr, ■: - 
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- 150 , Govinda has |wo sons Yagncin 

Venkatamakhi,^ Venkatamakhi was tutor 
Sah ity asam r ajy ak a vja. Cat ard and ip rak asiL 

The other son 
special fame in 


Yagnanar^ana^ was ah all rou 
poetry. He was patronised also b; 
1 anjore (under whom he also studied) cind was pre 
jewels as a mark of his appreciation. His Sahityara 
of which 13 cantos are now recovered, and Raghuna 
in 5 acts, and Raghimathabhupavijaya, a poem, desci 
of the Tanjore Naycik family and of the Raghunath, 
an island near Ceylon.® He wrote a commentary c 
Citrabandharamayana.^ 

15X, Srinivasa Diksita (Ratnakheta) wa& 

Bhavaswami® and grandson of Krsna. ] 

Bhavaswami, the author of the Bhclsya, c 
three sons Kesava, Ar^hanariSvara and 
description of an evening horizon, th 
called him RatnakheUi® and so ha is 
contemporary of Appayya J?lksita and Govind, 
t&le§,SadbhLsaca|ura and / 

IJaati^yp^idivapra^ipa. He 
learning., Besides his works 


g of Chola (Naik of Gingi); 
m to this day. He was a 
a Pikslta. He bore the 
A^vaitavidyacarya, Abhinava-Bhavabhuti, and 
IZj was a proimc writer and of versatile 
on philosophy and other sciences, he is 

1, See Ink to Gangavatarana (1 c), 

3. On this work, see chapter ot a Sangita (music) 'post. 

i. . •< 

5. Tanj. Oat, VIII. 8486. Printed Sah, XX 

,J- ^g^t"f‘J'^«^ji“yaofNarayai,. (a poem in 4 oanto..) says that Venkata* 
nUhB. alias Raghayeniratirjha defeated Tagnanarayana in disputation and mal hS, 
undergo oakranka^a (SVH, 252). ' mi made him 

- 7. .T5TO, 168. 

8. Also known as Laksmi Bhavasvami, See DO XYtt rr* 

also given as Lak|m5dhara in Z)C, XXII, 826^ 

3if#?T s[r- 
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said to have composed 18 dramas and 60 poems/ Si^ikanthavijaya is 
a poem describing the deeds of Siva. Bhaimiparinaya is a drama des- 
cribing the marriage of Pamayanth® Bhaismiparinaya is a campxi on 
the marriage of Riikmini.® SahityasanjivinT, Bhavodbheda and 
Rasarnava, Alankarakanstubha, Kavyadarpana. Kavyasarasangraha, 
Siihityasuksmasarani are works on rhetoric.^ Bhavanapurusottma,® 
composed at the instance- of Surappa, the Naik king of Gingi,® is an 
allegorical play. 

152 RajacudamanI Diksita was the son of Ratnakheta 
Srinivasa and Kamaksi. Arthanarisvara (Sesadrisekhara) and Kesava^ 
were his step brothers. He was patronised by King Raghimatha of 
Tanjore on whom he wrote a poem Raghnnathabhupavijaya.® He was 
the worthy son of his father in literary merit. Besides works on 
Mimamsa and other sciences, he wrote poems and plays apd on 
poetics. His Tantrasikhamani a commentary on Jaimiiii’s aphorisms 
was composed in 1636 A.D.® His Rukminikalyana is a poem in 
10 cantos on the marriage of Rukmini.^® Sankara bhyiidaya, of which 


1, For a list of his works, SalayagoesvAra’s commentary 
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of his father, a poem with treble meaning on the si 
Krs^ia and Find ava (Raghava-Yaclava-Pandaviya) and a 
Manjubhasirii with pratyaksarasle.sa, on the si( 
Yuddhakanda of Bhoja’s Bainiynacampu in a day.^ 

Among his plays are Srngarasarvasva, a bhaha,® 

5 acts, on the whole story of Rama from 
Kamajinikalahamsa, 


Ananclariighava® in 
marriage to coronation, and 
in 4 acts, on the marriage of Kaiahamsa with 
Kamaiim, daughter of Kamalakara, who was rescued from a stork/ 
These plays are staled to have been staged at the Court ofRaghunatLa 
at Tanjore and during his visit to Cidambara. 

In his Kavyadarpai^a, a treatise on rhetoric, he cites his Alahkara- 
cudamani.® 

153 , To the Court of Raghunatha belonged Krsnad havarin or 
Krsnadiksita or Ayyadiksita. In his Naisadhaparijata he related the 
stories of Nala and Parijatahatana at a lime® and in his Raghunatha- 
bhupaliya, he wrote on poetics, with illustrations in praise of his 


. 2; Thin IS quoted lu his Kavyadarpana. There is another Bhaha ot this name by 
Svami Sastri, brother of Subrahmanya and son of AnantanarSyana, staged at the 
festival of Matrbhutesvara at Triohinopoly (i>0, XXI. 8542) and a third by Kaulika 
Kallabudba {BC, 173 . CC, 1, 661.) 

3. DO, XXl. 8372, CO, I, 48. The prologue gives the geneology of the author 
and the names of Raghunatha’s works Parijataharana, Nambhyadaya etc. 

4. Printed, Madras ; DO, XXl, 8392 ; II, 1580. 

5. DO, XXII, . 8615, BTC. 54, 00, 1, 101. Printed Madras. There is a com- 
mentary on it by Ravipandita, ’ ' ' ‘ 

6. BTC. * , 

7. 00. 1. 486; Bice, 264, 

8. Tani. Cat,, VI. 2571. 

9 BTC, 61. 
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Ayyacliksita.^ He studied under Venkatelvaramakhi, son of Goviuda 
piksita. He commented on Kaiyata. He was best in Snkantka philo- 
sophy and wrote Sivatattvarahasya.® His four brothers were also poets. 
His Kilakanthavijaya, a popular campu on the story of the churning of the 
ocean, was composed in Kali 4738 (1637 A.I).)-^ His Sivalilarnava Is a 
poem in 22 cantos, comprehending in it , the legends of 64 lilas of 
Halasyanatha the form of Siva as worshipped at Madura.^ His Ganga- 
vatarana, a poem in 8 cantos, describes the descent of the Ganges from 
regions celestial.® Among his^ minor poems® are Kalividambana, 
Sabharanjana, Anyapadesasataka, Santivilasa, Vairagyasataka and 
Anandasagarastava. 

In his Citramiinamsadosadhikkara he answered the criticisms such 
as those of fagannatha Panditaraja and justifies the views of his grand- 
uncle Appaya Diksita/ Nalacaritanataka in 7 acts describes the story 
of Nala,® 

As a poet Nilakantha is much appreciated. His fancies are imagi- 
native, his sentiments lofty and his language natural. 

Nilakantha^s third son Girvanendra wrote Srngarakosabhana® and 
Anyapadesasataka.^® Nilakantha had four brothers, all poets.*^ Of 

1. Nilakantha, author of the play Kalyanasaugandhika {TG, III S840) and 
Kavyollasa (TO, IV. 3343) is a different author. So is Nilakantha author ol Cimani* 
oarita, J5, II. 132. 

'2. HZ2, II. 1011. 

3. Ed. Madras with commentary. For commentary Pataka, see ER, III, 1654 
and by Ghanasyama, see EBf III. 2041. 

4. Ed, TSS, Tanj, Cut. 2673. Sivaoarita of Kavivadilekhara is on the same 
theme (Mys. OML, Sup. 12). 

5. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay, with a valuable introduction on South Indian poets 
by T. S, Kuppusami Sastri. The same story is found in Bhagirathioampn of 
Aoyut ‘4arman> son of Narayana, of the family of Modaka of Nasik. It) was composed in 
1814 A.D. and is printed in Bombay. 

6. Printed, Sri Vanivilas Press, Srirangam and Kavyamala, Bombay. . % • 

'*7. ISB, IL 1281. ^ \ - 

8. Printed, Bombay, TO, II. 1599. Opp, 11. 8869. In the prologue p is said that 
he wrote a poem Miikuudavilasa and his father wrote Mahaviracarta and a commentary 
onSahityaratnakara and his uncle Appayya Diksita was the author of Rukmipipariigaya. 
Gururamakavi is said there to have been a contemporary of Acoadiksfti, grand-father 
of Nilakantha, There is a Nalaoaritakavya (0pp. 2865, 3799.) 

9. Tdnj. Gat, t Y 111. S696, There is another bhana of that name by^ Abhinava 
. Kmtdasa, [lUd. VIII. 3594)^ probably of Kanoi. 

10. 1>0, XX. 8019. Aooandikgita, a member bf the family of Appayyadiksita 

> yHtdiM xx.'Sdao.)’ ' " ' ''**'*': ' ■ ' ’ 
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these Atiratrayajvai? wrote the play Kusakumadvallya^ and Accadiksita 
wrote a commentary on his Nalacaritnnataka.® 

155. Cakrakavi was the son of Lokanatha and Amba and 
brother of Rainacnndra and Patinjali. lie appears to have been 
appreciated by Pandya and Chera Kings and he mentions Nllakantha 
Adhvarin as one of his admirers. It is likely that this latter was the same 
as the famous Nilakantha, grandson of Appaya DiLsita and he must 
have therefore lived in 17th century A.D. He wrote flowing poetry on 
the marriages® of Rukmini,'‘ Janaki, Gauri,® Draupadr." Of these 
Janakiparinaya’^ is a poem in 8 cantos describing the story of Balakanda 
of Ramayana from the birth of Rama to his marriage at Mithila. 
The other works are of the class of campus with mixed prose and poetry. 
His Citraratnakara, in six parts, is a poem of humorous verses of 
enignatical composition, the first half of the verses asking a question, 
the second half giving the answer.® 

156. Venkatesa was the son of Srinivasa and grandson of Ven- 
katesa of Atreya Gotra. He was born in Kali 4697 (1596 A.D.) at 
Arasanipalai near Kancl. In Ramayamakarriava® and Ramacandrodaya“ 
he relates the story of Rama the former in the Yamaka style. 

Saryanarayana" was the son of Yagnesvara and Gnanamba. He 
belonged to the Aluri family of brahmins who did varieties of sacrifices. 


' 1, Tani. Cat , VIII. 837'3. 

’'2.- 'Sae jfrologae to same. 

¥cr$r cf^r il 

BO, ' • ‘ .-il.’ . _ 

, ' t . — Cilrarahia/cara. 

. See lutroduotion to T. S. Kuppasami Sastri's Gangavataram. 
i. DO, XX, 7854. There are other wotlis of this name by VeDkataoarya 
NayanSoarya of rcativadibh.ayankara family (TO, III, 3599). 

5. There are other works on the same theme by Ponniata Vankatafiari (7 
8081). by Kandukuti Rims^vara (TO, III. 4185) of the Ciroars, and by Bbattani 
(kys:OML, 8up. 11). . j 

, 6. Printed Sah, XXU. DO, XXI, S336. 

' " '. 'i, "B3., Tr. Sans. Series. <J- ■: 

'8. TO, 11,1468. ■ ' 

9. Ta»y. Oaf., VI 2631. VamakSrnava was oomposed in Saka 1578 (if.66 

10. This is long poem of abont 30 oantoa. Mbil. 2058. There is oommen 

this author himself. Ibid. VI. Q6C1 . This work was composed in Kali 4736 (163' 

11. Suryanarayan, Sumafi, son of Vi4vanStha Somati, who wrote Prasabh; 
q diHerent person [Taaf. Oaf., VI. 2534.] His descendants are still living at Tin: 
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In the court of Lingaya Prabhu* (1601 A.D.), he swore to compose 
a poem in a day and that was Ekadinaprabandha® in four cantos on 
the story of Mahabharata. 

Malaya was the son of Ramanatha of Bharadvaja Gotra. He lived 
in Madura District. In Mi naksiparinaya .in. cantos he describes the 
story cf Sundaresa^s marriage with Minaksi, Goddess oOIa^ura^ as told 
in the Halasyamahatmya.® ,, 

■ In Parvatiparinaya, in 8 cantos, Isvarasumati celebrates the marriage 
of Parvati after the style of Kumarasambhava.^ ' ; i ‘i . .u’Whii. 


1. Lioga or,Velun Linga was the son of Ohinna Boinma, the patron of Appayya 
Dikshita and was the donor of Vilapakam Grant IV”. ISfo, 39) of King Venkata II 
(160t A.D.). Licigi was killed and his capital taken possession of by Damaiia Ohenna 
who granted Madras to Bast India Company. “The capture of the place was possfcly 
the immediate cause of the Ohauge of capital from Ghandragiri to Vellore by Venkatas 
patiRaja.** [8FH. 21. 251, 305]. , ,,, ,3t-1 

’ 2. Tzfij.Gat.,Yh2m. . , 

3. Tmj. Cat,, YL 2619, ' 

-'4'. Tdnj, Cat., Yl, 2666. ' ^ Jiii 
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CHAPTER VI 


a>.>a iviuga ut I anjQre, JtJjoji, whose earlier 
name was Venkoji was the brother of the famous Sivaji. They were 
the sons of Shahaji. Ekoji’s three sons Shahaji (1687-1711 
Sarabhoji (1712-1727 A.D.) and Tukkoji (1728-1735 A.D.) succeUed 
him one after another. Tukkoji had five sons (1) Bava Saheb, (2) Saiyaji, 
(3) Anna Saheb, (4) Nana Saheb, and (o) Pratapsing and ofthese^he 
first two were legitimate and the last three illegitimate. “ Pratapsing died 
in 1763 and was succeeded by his son Tnlzaji. He died in 1787 after 
a reign by no means peaceful or prosperous which excluding the two or 
:hree years during which he was kept a prisoner in his own palace, 
sxtended over a period of about twenty one years. He had no son' 
out adoped one before his death, and this was Kajasarabhoji. This 
rrince, however, was at the time set aside, and Amarsing, half-brother 
)f lulzaji (being son of Pratapsing by a sword wife) succeeded him, 
vith the sanction of the Honourable East India Comjtany who had now 
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The fuHuwing geneology shows the lihe of King Ekoji uf Tanjore. 
Veakoji oe Ekoji (1675'1686 A.D.) 


Shahji 

(1637*1711) 


Sasabhc^ji Tukkoji 

(1712-1727) (1738—1735) 

lUegifeimate son Prafcapsing 
(1740-1763) 


Tulzaji 

(1764-1787) 

1 

Sarabhoji II 
(ms* 1832) 

I 

Sivaji 

1833-1855. 

(died 1865) 

158 . The life of Sivaji, the founder of the Bhosala dynasty, is a 

matter of history. In 31 chapters Paramananda' describes his exploits 
m his ^ivabharata.^ His expedition and capture of the fortress of 
Parnalaparvata is described by Jayarama in 5 ullasas in Parnalaparva^a- 
grahakhyana.® The life of Sivaji's son Raj tom is sketched in Rijar^tna^ 
carita^ a poem of 5 cantos,^ by Kefevapandita where the sthiggle for 
Mahratta independence in the Carnatic is well depicted. ' 

In the court of King Ekoji (1675-1686 A.D.), Jagannatha, son of 
minister Balakp sn.a, wrote the play Ratimanraatha^ and Srisaiia, son of 
Anandayajvan, another minister, wrote Tripuravijayacampu.® 

King Shahaji wrote the play Candraaekharavilasa.® In KumSra-' 
sambhavacampu, King Sarabhoji narrates the story of the birth of the 
War God.^ King Sarabhoji compiled an anthology.® King Tulzaji 
wrote Sangitasaramrta.® 

, I " ... 

159 . King Sarabhoji (Sarfoji}> the second son of Ekoji, is . re:* 
membered as a preserver of Sanskrit literature; To him belongs the 
glory of the collection and preservation of Sanskrit manuscripts in an 

1. Prinijed, Poona, OaC. f Vll 325 i, S^ae also Sfvaca}aoa=rji|tA (M^<?, 163.) 

2. O’an/. Cae., Vlt, S262* - 

3. TanhCdittlX. 8263, ^ ^ •, 

. 4. Oal,, till, 4- I- 

,5.; jSB, III, 1605 YMK 3044. 

6, Tanj. Cal t 3396, >. ’ -i; j .IV 

f. . 3033*. ‘ ■ H .H . ' ’ . 'Vi 

8. See JmAS, (n.s.) I. 252, 

9. jBtfO, 60. . A . 
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organised library in the palace ofTanjore, rightly named Sarasvaii- 
mahai. The library bears the name Tanjore Maharaja Sarfoji^s Sarasvati 
Mahal Library and is a monument of that benevolent King’s reign.^ 

To King Sarabhoji is attributed the poem Raghavacarita in 12 
cantos on the story of Rama, also called Sangraharamayana. In the 
colophon to the 2nd canto in one of the manuscripts it is said 
frlf This may indicate that the real 

author was Pancaratna and the work was put in the name of the poet’s 
patron. Anantanarayana, a poet of the court of King Sarabhoji was 
called Pancaratna and Anantanarayana was the father of the poet 
Cidambara® and also wrote Anandavalli stotra.® 

160. Ramabhadra Liksita was born in the family of Catur- 
vediyajvans in the village of Kandramanikyara near Kumbhakonam. His 
father Yagnarama piksita was a specialist in grammar and his brother 
RSraacandra was a humorous poet.^ Pie studied literature and philosophy 
under the ascetic Balak|*spa and under Cokkanatha, whose daughter he 
married, pie was an admirer of the poet Nilakantha and was invariably 
in his literary assemblage. It was Nilakantha’s ])oetry that infused the 
poetic, spirit in Ramabhadra early in his years and his name reached 
the ears of King Shahaji of Tanjore (1684-1711 A.D.). The munificient 
king bestowed upon Rainacan<Jra and others the agraharam of Shahaji- 
raja|)ura"'’.(Tiruvasanallur) and there the poet settled in comfort and 
serenity, pte \yas much loved by his disciples and was called Ayya or 
Ayya Diksita. His devotion to Rama was unequalled. Pie passed away 
about the first decade of the I8th Century,® 

His Pafanjalicarita,® a poem in 8 cantos describes the incaranation 
of A(Jisesa in the womb of Gonika as Patanjali, his lectures on the 
Mahabhasya from behind a screen, his curse on one of his pupils to be 
a Raksasa for transgression of his orders, and the limitation of the curse 


1. Fur an account of this librarji mQ Tanj, Gat,j VI, InkofinoMon by P. P. S. 
Saatri. 

2. VI, 2341. Aufrecht (CG, I. 15) names the author as Ananta* 
narSyana. 

3. BTC, 200 ; Opp, II. 8716 , CO, 1. 15. 

4. He wrote Keralabharana, a cainpu on the Ifnes of Visvagunadarsa (Tmij. Gat,, 
VXI. 3035). Eamacandca, son of Janardana and author of Badhavinodakavya (Tanj\ 
Cat,, VI, 2828) is a difierent poet of the Gan jam District. 

5. For an account of his life, see V. S. Bamasami Sastci, 8ah, 130 and 

14, X.tXln. 126. . ‘ ,,-.4,) . n.: 

6. Ed. Bombay and Madras. ' A. 
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to the appearance of one Candragupta., The demon meets Candragiipta 
and teaches him the lecture. The latter records them in the leaves of a 
banyan tree, but while out to drink wmter, a goat eats away some of the 
leaves. These lost passages are still known as ajahhuhsita (goat-eaten) 
Candragupta went to Ujjain and there transcribed the lectures, which 
are extant today as a monument of literary merit. Candragupta 
married three wives, of whom were born Vararuci Vikramarka and 
Bhartrhari. The poem closes with the advent of Sankara and his and 
final return to Kanci.^ 

By the drama Janakiparinaya,® which will be noticed later, he is well- 
know h. ^^rngaratilaka or Ayyabhiina describes the amorous adventures 
of Bhujangasekharn of Madhura,® written rival Vasantatilakabhana or 
Ammalbhana of his friend Varadacarya known as Ammalacarya.^ 

Among Ramabhadra’s other works® the Ramabanastava, Rama- 
capastava, and Raincb;daprasa, Prasasthava. Vishnugarbhastava, Parya- 
yoktinisyanda, '■funirastava, Ramaf)hadrasataka. 

161. Cokkanatha/ was the son of d'ippadhvari and Narasamba 
of Bharadwaja Gotra. He had five brothers of whom one was Yagnes- 
vara. Fie was the teacher of Ramabhadra and a friend of Nilakantha. He 
lived in Tanjore under the patronage of King Shahaji. Fie travelled to 
South Canara to the Court of King Basava.^ Flis Sevantikaparinaya,® a 

1. For an account see XXII 167-8. 

2. Ed. Bombay Madras. Sea Bah. XXII for a critical account. 

3. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay. Therein commentary by Bamacandra (CC, I, 660), 
Reith, 2G3. 

4. Ed. Madras and Calcutta. :? 

Varadacarya known as Ghatikasata A.mmal of Srivatsagotra was the son of 

Sudamna, fifoh in descent from the Varada or Varadadesika or Nadadur AmmSl, who 
was the guru’s guru of Vedantadesika (See DC, XVIII, 7262-4 for verses in his p4ise):’^ 
Besides this bhana, he wrote Vedantavilasa a play on dhe incidents of Ramanuja. V 
history (DC, XXV. 8530). O^here are other Varadacaryas who wrote Oolabhana (PR, 

I. 262), Anangabrahmavilasahhana (CO, I. 649), Anangajivanabhana (BTC, 167) and 
Bubminipari^aya (BPC, 172) . 

6. Ed. Bombay, Kavyamala XII. 

6. It is stated in Trac. Arch. Bep, V. 18, that this Vas different fromThe 
father-in-iaw of Ramabhadra, but no reasons areigiven. The dates appear to make them 
identical, Ohokkanatha, son of Sadarsana of Bharadvaja Gotra who is the ailthor of a ’ 
commentary on Vasudeva’s Yudhisthiravijaya is a different person. ‘ ' ^ 

" fi.'iHeiMay h&Bas^vapp^'Nayak ofikkeri (l69747I4ynr'Bfa‘sav4r^fei|fi% A 

8®e Iff It \ ' .4;> f . ■ 

a. TCj^Uhmk • ^ ^ 
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drama, describes the marriage of Basavairaja and Sevaiitika, fhe daughter 
of Mitravarman, a prince of Malabar, when the latter having fought with 
Godavarman of Cochin and was defeated, was imprisoned in the temple 

received kindly by 
ift of a new palace and presents, 
describes the marriage of Kin^ 

His Rasavilasa^ is a bhana of an amorons nature, 


of Miukamba, north of Udipi. Then they were 
Basava by the gift of a new palace and presents. His Kantimati- 
parinaya,^ a drama, describes the marriage of King Shahaji and 
Kantimati. 

His son Sadasivamakhin wrote a rhetorical work, Ramavarma- 
yafobhusana during the reign of King Ramavarma of Travancore 
(1758-1798 A.D,)® 

162 . Among the illustrious desciples of Ramabhadra were Venka* 
tesvara and Bhuminatha. Venkatesvara wrote a commentary on the 
Pat>anjalicarita. Bhuminatha known as Nalla Diksita composed I/har- 
mavijciyacampd on the life and history of King Shahaji whom he called 
the modern Bhoja.'* 

Among his worthy contemporaries were Venkatakrsna, Sridhara 
Venkatesa, Appa Diksita and Mahadeva. 

Venkatakrsna was the son of Venkatadri and Mangamba of 
¥g,dhuia Gotra. He wrote his Natesavijaya,^ in 7 cantos, describing 
the;story of Siva’s vanquishment of Kali at Cidainbaram by his triurnp- 
liatit cosmic dance, under the patronage of Gopala, a Governor of 
^ivajfs provinces, near Cidainbaram. Uttaracampuramayaria is said to 
be a sequel to the work of Bhoja and Laksmana,® Raraacandrodaya 
relates the whole story Of Ramayana,^ and Kusalavavijayanaiaka® des- 


f 1. Tanj\ Gat, VIII. 3367, 

2. 00, II. 116. 

3. See Tr. Arch, Series^ V. 18. 

4. Tanj Oat, Vll. 3269. 

5. DO, XX. 7747. 

6. DO, XXL 8182. 

7. 00, II, 33. 

8. Pcobakly the same work as is desetibacl ia 04,, X'C, ,7311 (wheee th) author’s 

dame is doubtfaily givaa KaviValiabia) , It breaks of in 26tih O^nto. .. . 

9. Bd. Sri Vidya Press* Kumbakonam. l|.i ; 





163. In the Court of Kings Shahaji and Sarabhoji floutished 
other famous poets. Sumatindra BiLsu was a po6t of King Shahajfs 
court. He was the pupil of Venkatanaray aria and Surmdratirtha.^ He 
wrote a poem Sumatindrajayaghosaan on his patron and a commentary 
on 'Irivilcrama's Usaharana.® Besides Shahavilasa on music® and a 
poem AbhinavakadambarL*® Dhundiraja Vyasayajvan, son of LakSihana 
composed his commentary on Mudrarak^sasa in 1713 A.D., probably 
at the direction of King Barabhoji who wrote his own gloss on the 
play.^^ To him goes the credit of preserving the allegorical poem of 8 
cantos, Jaiianavilasa*® of Jagannatha, son of Narayana and Akka, who 
was probably the same as the author of Sarabharajavilasa. 

1. Tanj, Gat, VII 3260. . , 

2. See JOB. III. 

3. TO, III, 2575; CO, II. 168 

4. Tmhj. Cat,, VIII. 85S2. 

5. Tanl Gat.Yll, m5, a, ,f 

6. m, Kavyamala, Bombay, Tmj. Cat., VIII, 8534. Mahadeva Ka^i^aciarya 

Sarasvati, author of DanakcM Kaumudi (bhanika) '{00,' i" 248) , Wahadfeva' or Mahe4. 
vara, author of Bhmtavidamban'aprahasana (00. I, 272) ahd MahSdev4.ga6tri/ai2i;liQ^ 
of tJmua||grighava (00, I. 66) are di&mnii poets. ' ■ ' ' ^ ' J ; i / ; 

7. Tm/, Cat, VXX, 8282. 10. IE 

0, 00, 1. Sl5t 


vilasa, a poem in S cantos, describing the exploits of his patron, King 
Shahaji and is of great historical interest in the annals of Hindu 
dominion in Tnnjore.^ 


Appa piksita or Appasatrin or Peria Appa Sastrin was the son of 
Cidambara Diksita a//as Annan Saslri and brother of Visvanatha of 
Srivatsa Gctra. He lived in Kilayur near Tanjore. His father vanquished 
Kamadeva in .a conlroversey at the court of King Venkatapati for 
which he was rewarded with a golden palanquin and an agraharam 
Erakaran. Pie was the pupil of Krsnananda and received from him the 
title of Kavitarkikasarvabhauma, for proficiency in dialectics and 
poetics. He \vas a favourite or King Shahaji of Tanjore.® His Spngara- 
manjarisahajiya,® is a drama describing the life and history of King 
Shahaji and staged at the Chalira festival at Tiruvaiyar (Tiruvadi). Elis 
Other w^orks are Madanabhusanabhana,^ and Gaurimayuracampu.® 


In his play Adbhutadarpcina in 10 acts, Mahadeva, son of KyS^a- 
surj, says that the sentiment of Adbhuta reigns supreme and illustrates 
his theory by the incidents of the Raraayana,® > - . ( 
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rn in K.osala-i5iiosauyam, besacalapati describes in 6 cantos the 
reign of King Shahaji along with the story of Ramayana in double 
entendre^ In Bhosalavamsavali, a campO, Yenkatesa of Naidhruva- 
kasyapa Golra describes the ancestors of King Sarabhoji and 
particularly the glorious reign of that King.® Similar is the poem 
Sarabharajaviliisa composed in Kali 4822 (1722 A. D.) by Jagannatha 
son of Srinivasa of Kavala family, a minister of that King's Court ® 
who also wrote Anangavijayabhana,^ and SriigarataranginL 

Vancesvara was a descendant of Govinda Diksita. He was of the 
family of Bhosala and was minister of King Tukknji of Tanjore (1728- 
:l 735 A.D.). His Mahisasataka is a marvellous and pleasant poem, in 
which he mingled praise and censure, indicating by puns that the Kin‘>- 
was a buffalo.® 

During the days of King Sarabhoji II (1798-1832 /YD,) the poet 
Sadaji composed the poetical work S|:hityamanjuSa in 1825 A.D. in 
praise of the House of fe^ivaji.® 

. In the time of King Sivaji (1833-1855 A.D.) Viraraghava, son of 
Isvara, wrote the play Valliparliiaya/ 

164 . To this house of Ekoji, belongs the credit Cif contiauing the 
progress of Sanskrit literature in S. India, so well inaugurated by the 
Naik Kings. These kings were themselves poets and it was a happy 
chance^ that their ministers came successively from a family of illustrious 
Brahmins of learning descended from Tryamijaka. The following list 
kings and the geneology of Fryambaka given in Dhundhiraja's 
commentary on Mudraraksasa and Appadikgita's Acaranavanita will 
show their relation : 

Tryambaka 

I 

Gangadbara (1) 


Nrsimha (2) 
Anaada (4) 
Nrsimba 


Tryambaka (3) 


Bhagavanta 


2. Ibid. VII, 3287. 4. SB.m.mO. 

6. Printed Bombay: HE HI. 1673. In Tmj\ Gat., VII. 2156 there is a 
Gommentary by the author's great grandson Vanoesyara, son of Nrslmha son of 
Madhava (BTG, 164, HE, II, 1528). 

6, Tmj. Gat VII, 3293. 

849L Yitaraghava son of Srisaila who wrote Indir§parinaya 
{HE. III. 1749) IS a diSeranG^uthor, * 
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KINGS. 


MINISTERS. 


Gangadbara (1) ariad 
Nrstiuba (2) 

Tryambaka (3) 


i. Ekoji 

(1674-1687) 

ii. Sbahaji 

(1687-1711) 

iii, Sararbhoji 

(1712-1727) 


Tryambaka (;3) and 
Ananda (4) 

Anaizda (4) 

(and Gbanasyama) 


165 . In Bhosalavamsavali, Gangadbara wrote the story of the 
Bhosalas,^ Tryaml)aka (II) wrote Dharmaknta, commentary on Rama- 
yana:® Bbagavanta wrote Mukundavilasakavya, a poem in 10 cantos, 
on the story of Sri Krsna,® cind a play Raghavahhyudaya.^ 


Bhagavanta was the son of Gangadharadhvarin and younger 
brother of Tryambaka. In his Mukiindavilasa, in 10 cantos, he relates 
the story of Kr3na,® and Uttaracampu, the story of Uttararamayana.^ 


Ananda or Anandarayamakhiii wrote the plays'^ Vidvaparinaya and 
Jivananda, allegorical like Prahodhacandrodaya. In the formet, for 
instance, the plot is the marriage of Jivatman or individual soul and 
Vidyii or spiritual knowledge. 


Ananda^s son Nrsimha wrote Tripuravijayacampu 


1 . Tanj.Cat,YJl,S27i>. 

Gangadbara a poet of febe Court of Karna of Dahala vanfiiilsbed by Bilbana {Vih\ 
xviii. 95); Gangadbara quoted in Shm. and Stibh, (CC, I. 137); Gangadbara 
(Vajapeyin), author of Rasik^raujini {Op]?, 1. 3348, 4805, II. 2514, 3772, 5997) f 
Gangadbara, author of Anandalabaritika (K. 204) ; Gangadbara (Sastri),' author of 
Rrsnarajacarapu iRioe, 248} ; Gingadhara, author of metrics {OC, 1.138); Gangadbara 
author of Vasumatioitcasena Kavya {Opp^ 4714) ; Gangadbara, author of commentary 
on Sangijaratnakara (BTO, 59) and on Suryalitaka (Hairs In>t. to V asa^va^affa, 7) 
are different persons, [See GO. 1, 137-9] . 

* . ' i,? .«i‘ .rtf I 

2. See pages 23-4 supra. . , ^ 

3. Tmu Oai.YX, 2627, , , ^ / 

4. BTC, 17*2, 0pp. II. 4S72 (In the prologue bis parentage is given). , * « * . 

6. Tans\ Cat. YL m7 ■ ^ ^ 

6. Ibid, YII, 3032, _ f '' V'!! 

7. Printed, Bombay. ' '.-V:.; 

8. Tmj\ Cat. YII. 3044 ; HB, IILUGOS. . --m - V i 
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166. Ghanaayatna,^ originally known as Aryaka, was the son of 
Kamalfi and Kasi Mahadeva of Maima Bhargava family. He had a 
brother Isa who became as ascetic and under the name of (adambara- 
g-urii settled in Devipattanam. His father’s father was Caiindo Balaji, 
His mother’s father Timraaji Balaji of Kaundinyagotra was called 
Sakambhari Paramahamsa. He had two wives Sundaii and Kamala. 
They were equally learned and composed another commentary on the 
Viddhasalabhanjika,^ as he did one himself in three hours.® Besides his 
prolixity in literature, he was great in politics and was the minister of 
King Tukkoji ofTanjore (l 728-1735 A.D.j^ 

In his 26th year he wrote the Bhana IMadanasanjivana® and in his 
twenty-second year Navagrahacarita® a Satiaka in Prakrit. He composed 
in a single night of Siiramanavami a commentary on the Uttararima- 
carita and wrote also an allegorical drama Pracandarnhudaya like 
Prabodhacandrodaya.'’^ He wrote 64 works in Sanskrit, 20 in Prakrit 
and 25 in other dialects.® Among his poems, are Bhagavatpadacarita, 
Venkatesacariti, Prasangalilarnava, Sanmanimandana and Anyapadesa- 
sataka® and five Sthalamahatymas. iVbocIhfdvara is a poem with three 
meanings, namely, the story ofNala, Krsna and Hariscandra. KaliduSai^a 
is a poem which is at once Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

^ • In his twelfth year he made up the Yuddhaknnda for Bhojacampu.*® 

Among his dramas of many classes are Ganesacarita, IMadanasanjivana, 
Kumaravijaya^^ Anubhavacintamani and Anandasundari,^® and last two 
acts for Mahaviracarita which apparently were then missing. 

In rhetcric he wrote the Rasarjaava. Pie wrote commentaries on 
Sakuntala,^® Uttararamacarita,^* Prabodhacandrodaya, Candakausika, 
Mahaviracarita, Veiusamhara, Halasaptasati, Vikramorvasi, Bhoja- 


' 1. He himself made a pun on his name : 

“ If he is GhanrJjama, he is not (black in color, but he is a poet of poets heoauso 
he is himself a cuckoo which siags beautiful poetry. Why kill ourselves ia vain with 
jealousy”? 

?. SB, III. 1(376. 9. Tani. Oat, VII. 2900. 

3. HI?, Ill, 1677. 10, HH. 111. 1681, 

4. Tanjore District Manual, 764. 11, Itid, 1682. 

5. SB, III. 1679, 12. Ibid. 2142. 

6. Tbid, 1571. IS, Ibid. 1656. 

7. Ibid. 1675. Ibid, 1600, Printed Bombay.- 
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campu/ Nilakantacaaipu,® Bharatacampu,^ Kaviraksasa, Kadamban 
Vasavddatta, and Dasakumaracariti.^ His son Canclrasekhara wrote a 
commentary on Damaruka,® which is a peculuir dramatic composition 
complete in ten Alankaras® containing ten different subjects, something 
like a combination of select scenes. 

A list of his works more than 64 is given in the preface to the 
commentary on VicMhasalabhanjika composed by his wives Sundar! 
and Kamala7 

167. Ghanasyama had two sons Candrasekhara and Govardhana.* 
Candrasekhara wrote commentaries of his father's Damaruka and 
Pracandarahudaya. Govardhana, blind from childhood, wrote a com- 
mentary on Ghatakarpara and there praised his father's learning.® 


1. HE, III. 2170. 

2. He refers to the death of King Tukkoji. 

3. EE, III. 1655. 

4. Ibid, 1678. 

6. laid. 1674. 

6. DC, XXI. 8403. Sup:adhara is called Nirvahaka. 

7. For a long aocoant, see HR, III. x and article by , V. A, Sam isimi Sasfed 

JOS, III, 231. For his horoscope, see JOE, HI. 71. . r. 

8. HB. III. 1774, 1675. 

9. JOB, III. 236. 
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CHAPl’ER Vli. 


Mahakavyas {coild) 

16;^. Manavikrama and Eighteen and Half Poets.^ In the 

Court of Zamorin Manavikrama flourished what has been known as ei<>h- 
teon and half poets in the beginning of the 15th century A.D. The 
Zamorin was a scholar and patron of literature. Eight brothers of Payyiu 
Patteri familv and a son, five brahmins of T. iruvapara and Tiruvegapara, 
Mullapilli Patteri, Chennasu Narayana Nainbudri, Kakasseri Nambudrl 
and Uddanda were the eighteen poets and Punnattu hfambudri was the 
half poet, for his poetry was mixed Blalayalam and Sanskrit. 'J’he 
eldest of the Payyur family was famous as Mahar.si, versed in Mimamsa, 
the fifth i)rother was Narayana Patteri. Two other brothers were 
Sankara- and Bhclvadasa. Maharsi’s son Pararaesvara is quoted bv 
Uddanda in his Mallikamaru|;a and MaharSi is mentioned with 
reverence by him in his Kokilasandesa as iMimilmsatrayakulaguru. 
Works on Mimamsa written by the brothers are found everywhere in 
Malabar. One poet of Piruvapara wrote Laksml-Manaveclacampu and 
anoihes: Narayana, son of Brahmadatta, wrote the poem Subha^ra- 
harapa kavya.* 

■ , Chennasu Narayana wrote Tantrasamuccaya, a work fur arti.sans. 

Verses satirising kings composed by him and Kakasseri Namlmdri are 
quoted in Malabar, for which it is said they were punished by the 
Zamorin by novel methods of religious degradation. Kakasseri Damo- 
4aran lalteii was LTcJclanda s rival and wrote the play Indumati-Raghava.® 
Manavikrama himself wrote a commentary on Anarghargghara.^ Samba- 
siva, son of Kanakasabhgpati, of Srivatsagotra, resident of the village of 
Gopalasamudra, wrote Srngaravilasabhana® to please Manavikrama? 

169* Uddanda® was the son of Rangana^ha and Rangimba of 

1. Sakityam (in Malayalam,) Tiruohuri 

2 . 2*0, IV. 3883. Saq para 46 

3. 0*0, IV. 4Tf8. 

*. 2*0, II. 2880; IV. 6613. 

6. TO, IV. 4925. 

as Uddanda Sastri. Jivaninda VidyasagaHa (1820-1891 A.O. ) 
ir u Oddanda for Dandia and made tbo latter the author of 
Mallikamarula. Schuyler {Bibl, 90) oaUs him U44andin (wrongly). 
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Vadhulagotra. He lived in the village of Latapura near Kancl.^ Passing 
his literary career at the various seats of learning in South India, he went 
to Malabar in search of fame and there in the courts of kings overcame 
his opponents. Manavikrama, the strong Zamorin, was his patron. His 
success evoked much jealousy, and tradition says® that a pandit^s wife 
vowed to beget an adversary and that she did with the help of prayers 
and enchantments of the many learned men of Malabar. The son was 
Kakkaseri Bhattatiri, As a boy of twelve he vanquished Uddanda in 
open completion and composed a Malayalam drama Vasumati-Vikrama 
and a Sanskrit drama Inclumati-Raghava.® His Kokiiasandesa^ is the 
message of a lover to his beloved at Calicut and is a very fine imitation 
of Meghasandesa of Kalidasa. This poem is said to have been written 
in response to a similar poem named Bhrangasandesa sent to the author 
})y Vasudeva, a poet in the Court of Ravivarma and Godavarma, who 
ruled at Calicut.® His Mallika-Marutia, a prakarana in ten acts,® follows 
in all details the plot of the Malati-Madhava, The plot relates the 
affections of two sets of lovers, Mallika and Maruta, and Ramayantika 
and Kalakantha. Mandakinl answers to Kamandaki and Kalindi re- 
sembles Avalokita. Uddanda has sometimes improved on his original* 
His language is attractive and verse melodious. 'Fhe speeches abound 
in apt illustration and proverbial generalisation, 

Sankara Marar wm,s Uddanda’s friend. They met at the temple at 
Guruvayoor and Sankara completed a verse then begun by Uddanda* 
He wrote the poem Sri Krsnavijaya.^ 

SUKUMARA or Prabhakara was Uddanda’s younger contemporary* 
Plis Kpsnavilasa Kavya® is as good as his name. 


1. It is said in Nallakavi's Subhadrapadnaya (TO, I. 1040) that Uddanda was a 
native of the village of Kandaramanikka (Tanjore District) in Oola country, and 
Uddanda’s father Ranganatha the native of that village was a great writer and among 
his works are Kratuvaigunya Prayascittam (DC, II. No. 1169, TG, I. 368) and com- 
mentaries on the Padamanjari and Kaumudi. It is therefore probable that Udidanda 
was born at Kandaramanikkam and later in his life settled at Latapura near Kanci. 

2, Travanoore State Manual 433. 

3v TO. lY. 47f8. Only two acts are available. lod^matiparinaya (Opp n, 
6882) is a different play. * ’ 

4. Ed* Triohur (with introduction), 

6. DCi XX, 7942, See para 170 post. 

6. Ed. Calcutta and Mysore with commentai^. DO, XXI. 8446* ^ I ^ ' 

‘ Ed* Wohur. ^ 

. ' 8, EdH4 (Santos only) at Palghat with the oonamehUry hl’&'ihiilpkbi? 
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170. Vasudeva was the son of Jlaharsi and Gopall. Mahar.si was 
the famous scholar of the Payyaur Ehatta ilana of Jlalabar,' M'hich be- 
came fiimous as a cartre of learning about the end of the 15th century. 
Maharsi had nine sons, well versed in various branches of Sanskrit 
learning and a daughter. The daughter’s son was a grammarian ^'asudeva 
Vasudeva was the friend of the dramatist Uddanda and therefore lived 
about 1423 AD. The famous MSnavikrama, Zamurin of Calient, was his 
patron. In reply to Kokilasandesa of Uddanda he wrote Bhj-ngasandesa 
or Bhramaradiita.* T.alterly he was in the court of Kings Ravi Varma 
and Godavarma.® His Vasudeva vijk'wa® is a poem in iIlustr;ition of 
the grammatical aphorisms of Panini. It w;is left unfinished ;ind com- 
pleted by Narayana, very likely his sister’s son, under the name pibatu- 
kavya.* 

1 1 Pevicarit-d* a poem in ramaka style in 6 iisvasas, describes the 
story of Goddess Gopali Devi worshipped in Vediiranyam or Kunnan- 
golam, as the eighth child of Pevald and sister of Sri Krsna.® In his 
Satyatapahkatha, he relates in three asvasas the stoiT of Satyapapas 
also called Maharsi one of the ancestors of the author who made 
penance .it \ edaraut'a and on the banks of Ihe Xilti river now called 
Bharatappola.’ In Sivodaya the poet gives a history of himself and 
his eight brothers. In his Acyutalila, a poem in Yamaka form, he 
describes God Acyuta worshipped at Vedaranyam.® Gajendramoksa 
appears to be his work.® 

171. Paxdavacarita, a poem of which 13 cantos are available,*® 
does not mention the name of the author, but the poet salutes a Vasu- 
devakavi who wrote a Yamaka poem on “ Parthakatha,” Arjuna’s story.** 


1. DO, XX, 7942 ; CC, 567. For the alternative names see also JDAS, (1B84), 

Karunakaifa alias Sahityamaila who eommentod on 
Vi«dhasaIabhaDjika is another author* 

TO, HI. 3878. 


DO, XXf 7745, The commentator oalisd. 


5, Printed KSvyamala, Bombiy. 
this Vasudeva, a resident of Puruvaua. 

4. Ibid. DO, XX. 7745. In the colophon the w’aola poem is oallol VasudeVa' 
Vij^yam. (TO, III. 4050) : 

6. TO, lY, 4628. 8_ 

6. TO, lY. 4539. 9, g3Qg_ 

IY.^4530. 10, TO, IV, 5063. 

'rr%«rrj[»^r 5rircrr cjNjq'Rjfi' II ... 
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li is not known w'lial this Paithakathi was. Similarly Arjtma-Ravaniya,^ 
is a poem in 17 cantos describing the fight between Ravana and Karita- 
vln'ri, in illiistraiion of the AsUldhyayi of Panini. There is a commen- 
tary by Vasudeva. 'Fhe manuscript is again found in the same place in 
Malabar as Pandavacarita. The author's name is not given there. 
It is probable that these two poems were composed by members of the 
IMaharfi's Punily, 

172. Vasudeva, the author of Ramakatha® was the son of lima 
and Nnrayana and wrote that prose work at the Court of King Aditya- 
vanna, King Sri Vira Kodai Aditya Varma of Kilapperiir, Jayasimhanad, 
about 1472 and J4S4 A.D. Under the patronage of King Ravivarma, he 
wrote Govindacaritra® Sanksepabharata^ and Sankseparniiiayanam.® 
It is })robable that this Nfirayana was the eighth son of jMaharBi, or 
Narayana, daughter’s son of hlaharsi, more likely the latter.® 

1. Tc\ iv,mi. 

2. Printed Madras. 

3 DC, XX. 7918. 

4. .DC. XXL 8324 4 (with oommmfcaries) ; TO, IV. 4175. There it is said 
r%ra^. K. R risbatotl identities this King as King of 
Prakasa or Vettat in South Malabar {Bull. Or, Siudifs, V. 797-9.). 

5 TC, III. 4305. 

6. K. B. Pisharoti {op. cU.) identifies this Vasudtiva with Vasudeva son of 
Hahar§1. The Travancore State Manual (t. 277*8) give the following account; “There was 
on the 1st of Kumbhom 647 M,E. (1472 A.D.) a king by the name of Sri Kodai Aditya 
Vamm of Tvikipperiir, Jayasimhanal, the Senior Tiravadi of Siraivoy according to the 
temple chronicles of Sri Padinanabliaswamy. But beyond this bare fact nothing could 
be ascertained except that he might have been one of the co-regents at the time. There 
is another inscription to prove that Aditya Varmi, the Senior Tiravadi of Jayasimhanad , 
as well as his younger brother oamad Rama Varma, the Senior Tiruvadi of Siraivoy, 
reigned on the 14fch Kumbhom G59 M E, (1484 AD.). This latter may be identical 
with Sri Vira Kcxlal Aditya Varma who flourished in Venad in 157*2 A.D. But he is 
mentioned in the temple chronicles as the Senior Tiravadi of Siraivoy while Aditya 
Varma of 1484 A.D. is closely referred to in the inscription as the Senior Tiruvadi of 
Jayasimhanad, Kilapperur. On thi.s basis the reign of Sri Vira Kodai Aditya Vartaa 
may be taken as having lasted up to the year 1484 A.D. His younger brother Rama 
Varrha was probably his co-regent under the title Of the Senior Tiruvadi of Siraivoy. 
Shi ViitA. Rwi Ravi Varm.a, the Senior Tiruvadi of Tiruppapur, ruled over Venad for a 
period of thirty- two years from 654 to 686 M.E. (1479'1513 A,D.), for the first five 
years of which he ruled probably as co-regent. The temple chronicle records that on 
the Srd Karkadagam 673 M.E. (1498 A.D.}. Sri Vira Bavi Ravi Varma made a gift of 
twelve silver pots and granite images as an atonement for sin committed in' a fight which 
took place at the northern entrance of Sri Padmanabha^wamy ' temple, and that he 
granted some lands adjoining the tank- of Viranamyauaseri to the aggreived parties. 
Itstates also that on the 24th Medam- 075 M;B.- •fl'fiOQlA.D.) he gave’SiOOO fanams as 
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173, Narayana Battathiri (Bhattapada) was a Nambudri brahmin 
born at Melpuiur near Chandanakkavu Pevikf^etra, which is Kurimi- 
pattur desa. of Ponnani Taluk in Malabar. Of that Devi, Narayap.a was 
a devotee. His father Matrdatta was a g'reat scholar. Plis mother came 
from the Payyur Patieri family. He lived between 1560«1646 A,D. He 
was until late in his life unlearned ; and after his marriage in a Pisaroti 
family of Trikkantiyur, he studied under a Acyuta Pisaroti, a learned 
member of the family. Acyuta was not qualified to teach the veda, but 
as he did teach Narayana the vedas, he committed a sin and was 
attacked !)y a Vataroga. Narayana got the disease transferred by his 
mesmeric power to himself and by the singing of the Narayaniya, a 
panegyric of SrikrSna of Guruvayoor the disease disappeared and he 
attained Ayurarogyasaukhyam, longevity, health and happiness.^ This 
expression in arithmitical terminology denotes 1712210 days of Kali 
as the dale of the completion of the work which indicates 760 Kollam, 
Vrichika 13th day or 1585 A.D. This poem is one of the finest speci- 
mens of devotional poetry. 

The fame of Bhatiatiri travelled outside Kerala even in his own 
days, and the renowmed Bhattoji Dikshita of Benares, the author 
vSiddhanta Kaumudi and the greatest grammarian of his age, was so 
much impressed with the profoundity (.)f Bhattatiri’s learning in 
that branch of knowledge that he proceeded to South India to see 
Bhattatiri and converse with him. Learning, however to his regret that 
Bhattatiri had passed away in the meantime, the Dikshita is known to 
have gone back observing that he had no other men to see in 
Dakshinapalha. Bhattatiri was also known to the great Pandits of the 
Court of Raghimatha Naik of Tanjore, such as Yajnanarayana Dikshita, 
his minister, and the author of Sahitya Ratnakara and other works, 
with ’Whom he used -to hold correspondence. Bhattatiri appears to 
have visited the courts of the Zamorin of Calicut the Maharaja of 


gar^ak'kattu together with a silvar vessel to the temple of Sri Padmauabhaswamy to 
expiate the sin of having destroyed several villages at that time. Ravi Varma having 
killed several people during the fights that took place in the year 082 M E. (1507 A.D.) 
made another gift of twenty- seven silver vessels to the same tenaple together with the 
grant of lands at Vembanur Kaladi and Kuppukal, It appears from these gifts that at 
this period several small battles were fought between the years 673 and 682 M.E. 
(1498-1507 A.D.) during which many people were killed, The Inscdption afso makes 
mention of several princes at the time. Of these Aditva Varma and XJdaya Martanda 
Varma were reigning sovereigns. Jayasimha Deva (afterwards Jayasimha II) and 
Sakalakaiai (Sarvanganatha) Martanda Varma were probably their co-regents,*! . , 

I, See Travanoore State Manuab n, 432-8, t i - , , . , . 
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Cochin and the Rajas of Chempakassez'i and Vatakkuniir, and numerous 
verses have now been discovered which are the composition of 
Bhatiaiiri in praise of Vii*akerala, the then ruler of Cochin, as also 
of Devanarayana of Ampalapuzlia and Godavarina of Vatakkiinkur 
Devanarayana is a common name for all the rulers of Chempcikasseri 
and all that is known of (he ruler of that country at that time was 
he was born under the star Puratam. It may be stated in this connec- 
tion that Virakerala of Cochin was a great patron of letters and 
several poets flourished under him. The Raja of Chempakasseri was 
also a distinguished patron of learning and several works particularly 
on Vyakarana appear to have been composed under his specia 
direction. Bhattatiri did not proceed to Travancore possibly becausel 
Travancore and Chempakasseri were not then on friendly terms. There 
is a verse in the Matsyavatara Champu of Bhattatiri from which it may 
be inferred that Ravivarma the ruler of Travancore at that time, who 
was consolidating his position in the south after the reverses that the 
country had suffered as a result of its conquest by Achyuta Raja of 
Vijayanagar, had even incurred the envy of the Raja of Chempakasseri.^^ 

Bhattatiri has written numerous works, on diverse subjects.® Stotra 
Campu, Mimamsa, Vyakarana and Vyakhyana. 


174. Narayanivam is the greatest of his stotra kavyas. “It con- 
tains more than a thousand verses, divided into a hundred parts of ten or 
more verses each and is a succinct and soul-stirring summary of Srimat 
Bhagavata. Every verse is addressed to the presiding Deity 
Giiruvayur direct, and easily reaches the high water mark of 
in sound and sense. Almost every astika in Kerala recite some verses of 
this great poem every day, and there is no human heart which it can- 
not melt and mend. The merits of Krishna worship have been dilated 
upon by the poet in a masterly manner in more places than 
Bhattatiri points out than even Sankaracharya, the expounder of the 
Advaita Philosophy, found consolation in composing Bhashyas on 
Vishnusahasranama and Bhagavatgita and composing Vaishnavite 
hymns such as Vishnupadadikesa. He takes to task the Nambudri 


1. On Narayana and his works S30 Malaysia Bijyamt Annual number. IMany cf 
these are still unprinted and manuseript copies are found in Travancore Maharaja’s 
Library and throughout Malabar with the Sikkiyars. Article by Ulluc S, Parames- 
wara Ayyar in Cochin Maharaja’s Oolloge Magazine, Vol. XII, No. 3. 

2. Printed, Travancore Sanskrit Series, and at Tcichur with an introduction by 
K, Yasndeva Moosad. The poet Dnnayl Variyar at a later date imitated Bhattatiri in 
his Rslmapanoalati in praise of the Deity of Irinjalakkuda . 



5. TO, III, 4020. The date given is 

6. TO, XV. 4762. 


Brahmins of his lime who were proud of their Ihrlh, but who ^veTe not 
devoted to the worship of Krishna.’’ The whole of Ehag'avptgita had 
been beautifully summarised in a single verse which runs as follows : 

rVq'r Wi I 

cT f.% T%^€r^rsiIT?W 1! 

(Tf^5 iTfs^q 1 

175. He wTote a number of prabhandbas, a variety of cainpu, on 
several themes : Rajasuya, Dutavakya, Pancalisvayamvara, Draiipadi" 
parinaya, Subhadraharana, Kirata, Bharatayvddha, Svargarohana, 
Matsyavatara, Nrgamoksa, Gajendramokaa, Syamantaka, Ku chela vrtta, 
Ahalyamoksa, Niranunasika, Daksayaga, Parvatisvayamvara, Aslami- 
campu, Gosthinagaravarnana, Kailasasailavarnana, Surpanakhapralapa, 
Nalayanicarita and Ramakatha. Rajashya reveals Bhattatiri’s profound 
knowledge of Veda and Mimamsa. These campus \vere written by 
Bhattatiri mainly for the use of Sakkij^ars. ]\Iany well known previous 
works such as Balabharata of Agastya, Bharatacampu of Anantabhatfa, 
Ye^iiisamhara of Bhattanarayana and Sisupalavadha of Magha have 
been freely quoted from, though the best iiortions are Bhattatiri’s com- 
position. Kotiviraha and Svahasiidhakara are fine specimens of his 
poetry.^ 

His son Krfnakcivi wrote the poem Tarasasanka,^ 

176. Manaveda or Eralpatti Raja, a Zamorin of Calicut, was an 
admirer of Narayana and he imbibed his devotion by ardent study of 
his works, and his language displays the similarity. He lived in the 17th 
century A,D. He wrote his Krsp.agiti or KrSnanataka on Kali day 
1736612^ and his Manavedacampubharata on Kcili day 1733111^ besides 
a commentary on Camp urainay ana.® Rndradasa describes the marriage 
of Candraleka and Manavedarlija in his Sattaka Candralekha or Mana- 
vedacarita.® 

1 . Printed, Kavyamala, Bombay. 

2. Pdatecl, Kavyamala, Bombay. 

3. Printed, Trichur, with an inkodnction, TO, HI. 4032, the date given is 

strarr ^fcmrarl: t 

i. TC, 11. 2580, DO, XXI, 8267. There is a commentary by Krsna, TO, 
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177. Ramapaoinada or Rama whose popular name was Kun- 
jimni Nambiyar was born of the Wariar caste near Kunnankiilam, Cochin 
Stale; and lived about the middle of ISth century. He was a pupil of 
Narayanabhaita. He is one of the best poets of Malabar in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, kor some time he was with the Zamorin of Calicut and 
latterly settled at K.otiling'a (Cranganore) where he was performing 
service as drummer in the temple there. In Visnuvilasa/ a poem in 8 
canlos, he describes the deeds of Visnu in the nine incarnations. In 
Mukundastava, he sings the praise of Mukunda at the instance of King 
Ramavarma of Srikantha family.^ While he was living at Sendamangalam 
he wrote the poem Raghaviya in two parts purva and uttara in 20 
cantos on the whole story of RamHyana.® Lalit a raghaviya* and Paduka- 
pattAbhiseka® are plays on the same theme. His Candrika is a Veethi 
said to have been enacted in Trivandrum in the lime of King Vanci- 
martanda and Madanaketucarita is a prahasana. Besides various works 
on other Sastras he composed in Prakrit the poems Usaniruddha, and 
Kamsavaho. He commented on Sukumra's Kr.piavilasa,® Krsfialilasuka's 
Govindabhiseka, and Narayana's Dhatukavya.^ 

Ramavarjma of Cranganore was the junior prince, Yuvaraja. He 
lived about 1800. His Ramacarita is a poem in 12 cantos® on the 
story of Rama, and Rasasadanabha^a,® a fine play. Some of his ideas 
are very fanciful.^® 

178. Sri (Swati) Ramavarma Kulasekhara, Maharaja of Trcivan- 
core lived in 1813-1897 A.D. Pie was the son of Laksmi Rani and 
inherited the throne in the womb. His father was Rajarlijavarma of 
Chengannased. Pie was a linguist and his proliidency in Sanskrit was 

1. TO. IV. 5136. . 

2. TO, IV, 5077. There is a GoiniiienfcMy by a fellow pupil. 

3. T>0, XX, 7838 ; TO, IV. 5073, with com n^afe^iry, TO, IV, 5005 

4. BO, XXI. 8542. 

5. The manuscript is in Kalakibh Illom in Malabar. 

6. Printed, Trichur. 

7. BO, XX. 7745 ; TO, IV. 6411. 

8. Printed, Poona. BO, XX. 7845. 

9. Ed. Kavymala, Bombay. 

10. For instance • 
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admirable. Besides his poems PadmanalAasafaka, Ajamilopakhyaad, 
KuceloplikhySna aud Bhaktimanjari,^ he wrote the prabandhas, Ufaava- 
varnana and Syanandurapuravarnana.® In the latter, he de.scribed the 
incarnation and stories relating to God Padmanabha of Trivandrum. 

179. Keralavarma (Valia Kovil Tambiran) was the consort of 
Maharani Lakshmi Bayi of Travancore. He was one of the greatest 
of modern poets and was held in high esteem. He lived between 
1S45-1910.® He has been called Kerala Kalidasa. Of his Sanskrit 
works, we have the Visakharajamahakav)-a, Kamsavadhacampu, Syngara- 
manjan, G^uruvayupuresaStotra, Vyaghralayesasataka, SonadrisaVataka* 
and Ksainapcinasahasra.® 

180. Manavikrama Ettan Tambiran, the Zamorin, died about 
1920. He was an extempore poet and wrote several small poems. 
A. K. Rajaraja Varma (Koil Tambiran) was the superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies Jn 1 ravancore Besides an original commentary on Pacini, he 
wrote Angalasamrajya Mahakavya and a poem Vitavibhavari. He lived 
in 1863-1918 A.D. 

^ Tola Nambudri wrote mahakavya, Tolakavya, Edayath of Candan- 
palli wrote Ramacaritakavya. Kunju Kuthan Tambiran wrote the poem 
\ adavavijaya. Nambudripad of Edavathikodmana wrote Rukmini- 
svayamvaraprabandha ; Kunhukattan Tambiran of Cranganoor wrote 
Kiratavyayoga and Babhruvahanacampu ; Kochunni Tambiran of 
Cranganur wrote the poem Gosricarita, Banayudhacampu, Vipra- 
sandesa and bhanas_Anangavijaya and Vitarajavijaya. Ramawariar of 
Kdikolangara wrote Aryasaptasati. Unni Nambudripad of IMuthukurisi 
and Mahijamangala Nambudri wrote bhanas. Vakathol Narayariamenon 
{born 1890) wrote Mahakavya Tapatisamvarana, Pevistava and KrSna- 
sataka. 

Ihe poetess Manoraraa died a hundred years ago. Laksmi Raini 
a- princess of Kadathanat Edavalath palace wrote Santanagopalakavya 
and died about 12 years ago. Subhadra, princess of Cochin, who died 
ia 1921, wrote Saiibhadrastava. 

1. Ed. Tr. Sans. Sei-iee, ^ 

Q. Ed. Tr, Sans, Series, with commentary. 

3. Trav. State Manual, II. 438* 

4. Printed, TravancorG, 

6. The manuscript is in Travancore. 


CHAPTER Vlli 
Mahakavyas (cofiMJ, 

181. Parva.liyamsavali* gives a list of rulers of Nepal with 
the lengths of their reigns and an occasional reference to dates of 
accession. It dates back from 1768 A.D, to seven or eight centuries 
before Kaliyuga. It consists of several dynasties of kings, and Bhuihi- 
varman, the first king of the 5th of the Suryavamsi dynasty, is distinctly 
described as having been crowned in Kali 1389 (1712 B.C.) and Sivadava- 
varman the 27th king of this Suryavamsi dynasty is placed about 338 B.C, 
For, it will be seen that Amsuvarman, the 1st king of the 6th or Thakuri 
dynasty, is stated to hcive been crowned in the year Kali 3000 (lOl B.C.) 
and reigned 68 years from 101 B.C. to 30 B.C. and in his time/ 
Vikramaditya came to Nepal and established his Era of 57 B.C. there. 
Amsuvarman is described as the son-in-law of Visvadevarman, the 3rd 
t and last king of the 5th or the Suryavamsi dynasty who reigned for 51 

■ years from 152 B.C. to 101 B.C. whom he succeeded. Similarly, the 

30th king Visnudevavarman, the predecessor of Visvadevavarman 
' reigned for 47 years from 199 to 152 B.C. His predecessor Bhimadeva- 

varman, the 29th king, reigned for 36 years from 235 to 299 B.C. the 
? 28th king, Narendravarman reigned for 42 years from 277 to 235 B.C, 

and lastly the 27th king Sivadevavarman abovenamed reigned for 61 
years from 338 to 277 B.C. 

“ But a good deal of confusion has been introduced into the 
chronology of the dynasties of kings that ruled at Nepal by Dr. Fleet, 
and other orientalists by mistaking the Harsa Era given in some of the 
s copper plates as referring to an era supposed to have originated with 

Harsavardhana Siladitya of Kanyakubja (Kanouj) who is ascertained to 
have lived (or reigned) from 606 or 607 A.D. Thus in a Charter of 
Paramabhattaraka Maharaja dhiraj a Sivadevavarman, the 27th king of 
the 5th or the Suryavamsi dynasty of the Nepal kings above referred to. 
(who according to Nepalese Chronology ruled from 338 B.C. to 277 
B.C. for 61 years), the date of his accession to the throne is given as 
Har§a Samvat 119. These orientalists at once assume the Hansa 
Samvat to be an era founded by Harsavardhana, the patron of Bana 
and contemporary of Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller who travelled 

i I* PttWisbea by BhagavaDlalludrajhMiX III, 4U-28, 
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iti India from 629 to 645 A.D. On this assumplion they take the 
Harsa Samvat 119 given in Sivadevavarman’s charter as equivalent to 
119+606 or 607 A,D. (the initial date of Harsabardhana Siladitya) or 
725 or 726A.D. and at once concluded that the Nepala Vamsivali 
which places Siva+vavarman’s accession about 338 B.C. calculated 
according to the dates given in Kaliyuga, must be a mistake, and that 
accordingly he should be placed about 725 or 726 A..D. 

Taking this wrong assumption as true the whole of the Vamsavali 
of the Nepal Kings has been mercilessly meddled with and altered 
according to this new theory, in disregard of all the specific dates given 
there. There is no tradition or record that HarSavarrlhana S'ilaclitya 
of Kanouj inaugurated any era of his own. If Harsavardhana, or Kin"- 
IlarSa as he is usually called, had really founded any such era 
corresponding to 606 or 607 A.D., it must have been dated from the 
accession of that famous king, it is unlikely that if such an era had 
been founded by Harsavardhana, the contemporary admirers of the 
King Bana Bhatta and Hiuen Tasang, would have failed to notice 
it in their works. 

How, then, is this difficulty to be solved ? What does the HarSa 
Samvat in Sivadevavarman’s charter denote? The answer is this. In the 
HarSa Era which dates 400 years before the Samvat or the Vikrama 
era, founded by Vikramaditya of Malava, The era of Sri HarSa or the 
Haf^a Samvat may be taken to indicate the terminus ad qiu 7 n of the 
suzerainty if Sri HarSa Vikramaditya of Ujjari, the contemporary of 
Hiranya Matrgupta and Pravarasena II, the 3rd, 4th and oth Kings of 
of the Third Goanda Dynasty, described in Kalhana’s Rajatarangiui. 

It dates from 457 B.C. just 400 years before the Vikrama era of 57 B.C. 
Alberuni, the celebrated Muhamadan historian speaks of the existence 
of a Harsa era in Nepal and other Northern countries in his time and 
according to him, it falls exactly about 457 B.C. just 400 years before 
the Samvat or the Vikrama ICra. 

Now if we take the HarSa Samvat as referring to the Plarsa Era 
spoken to by Alberuni Sivadevavarman of the Nepalese Charter in 
question will have to be placed B.C. 457, 119 or 338 B.C. which exactly 
tallies with the original date assigned to the said king in the Nepal 

and the objection raised by these authenticity of the Vamsavali have no 
foundation. 

Ch ir TV ’T 7**'^ and published by Dr. Edward 0. Saohaa, Vol. II, 
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182* Vardhamatsa was pupil of Govindasuri, a Svetambara 
jain. He was in the Court of Siddharaja 1094-1143.^ He composed 
bis Ganaratuamahodadhi in vSam. 1197,® in which His Kriyaguptaka 
(where the predicate is concealed in the verses) and his Sfddharaja- 
varnana describing the history of his royal patron are quoted. 

183. SaiBbliik® was a devotee of Siva and a poet of the court of 
King Harsa (1073-1101 A.D.) His son Ananda,^ also a poet, was one 
of the assembly of distinguished persons that heard the first reading of 
Srikanthacarita L)y Mankha at the house of Alankara,® minister of 
King Jayasimha (1 129-1 1 59 A.D.). His verses are quoted in Subhasita- 
vali by V allabhadeva. He appears to have travelled all over India 
and frequently refers to Malabar and South India. He admires fluency 
of diction.® 

His Rajendrakarnapura^ is a eiilogium of King HarSa, his patron, 
in the form of an address and Ayoktimiiktalata is a collection of 
ingenious verses on various topics indicating an indirect meaning.® 

184. Kalhasia was the son of Campaka. - Campaka was minister 
of King Haraa of Kasmir (1089-1101 A.D.). When that king fell into 
trouble and was finally assasinated he was faithful to him and kept away 
from politics. Campaka had a brother Kanaka to whom .King Harpa 
taught music. Kalyana or Alakadatta was . his patron.®* Kalhana was 
well-versed in all legendary lore and was by nature well-fitted for 
historical investigation. His ambition was to write a chronicle of the 
kings of Kasmir. After Sussala^s son Jayasimha (1127-1159 A.D.) came 
to the throne and he was in his Court. He began his work in 1149 


1* See para 70 

2. Ed, London, .... 

3. PR, I. 11-12. See para 72 8u%yra. CG^ I. 636.. Ra;, VII. 948, ; > 

4. Vallabbadeva in bis Subbasitavali quotes poets Tho-Ananda, Bhafctanandaka, 
Rajanakauandaka and Randananda and it is not possiMe to identify them. . There is a 
poet Ananda referred to in Padyavali. 

s. j ■ 

II . Srihan. XXV, 97. 

6. He says I 

7. Ed, Kavyama la, Bombay. He refers to Munja (verde 17). 

8. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay, See PB, I* 81. 

9. See under Mankha,* para 72 supra. 
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A.D.,* and completed his Rajatarangini in a 
sentiment Santa. 


Kalhaija was at once a poet and chronicler. He did not forget 
his poetry in the course of his narration. His was a Mahakavya in every 
sense of the term, with smta as the prevailing sentiment. The turbulent 
times of his boyhood and the pathetic story of King Harsa to whom his 
father adhered must have made him pessimistic and there is a vain of 
satire everywhere. He was very god-fearing and his devotion to Siva 
was extreme and Him he praised in his Ardhanarisvarastotra.® It 
appears as if his motive in writing the History of Kings was not merely 
to record a story of events mundane, to which he attached little im- 
portance, but to illustrate the unreality of human fortunes and the' 
vicissitudes of pompous royalty. Just as Valmiki did, Kalhana realised 
that the doctrine of fate was the sensible solution of life.® 


Before proceeding to attempt the poem he rightly realised his 
duty and when he said 

?lT^r ll-I, 7. 

and he kept up this ideal unaffected by the events of his chronicle. 


According to Kashmir tradition, he wrote a poem Jayasimhabhyu- 
daya, apparently a history of the achievements of King Jayasimha.* ^ 


185 . Kalhana mentions previous writers “Suvrata,* whose work, 
he says, was made difficult by misplaced learning; Kshemendra who 
drew up a list of kings, Nj'pCivah,^ of which, however, he says, no part 


1. M. by Darga Prasad and by Troyer. Translated into Tttngliah by Y. 0 Datia 
and by M. A. Stein ’‘Kalhana'a Ghronicle of Kashmir" with a valnable introduotion 
For editions and translations and for notes on Kalhana, see 14, IV. 107- VT 
XVIII, 63, 97; XL. 97; XVII. 301. See also JBBAS, Extra No. 1877. On the 
close logical affinity between Hariaoarita and Eajatiirangini, saeVOJ Xil 33- JRA<i 

(1894), 485 and Stem's Int. 1. 133, ’ ’ ’ 


TjHfifim: ll-i. 23 . 

3. Printed, Kavyamala, Bombay. 

4 . A verse of this poem is c[uoted in Ratnakatha Sarasamiijueoaya. 

quoted in anthologies, see Peterson Iiif. to Sails. 18 , 

5. There ate jwets Snvraja and Suvratadatta quoted in Skm. 

tmm\ t KavySmaia I, 8S ESjavaii is a history of Kings of Hindustan 

before of Kaliyuga up to Warren Hastings by Vljayagovinda Simha, CO, I. 603. 
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was free from mistakes ; Nilamuni, who wrote the Nilamatapurana 
fleiaraja, who composed a list of kings in twelve thousand verses ; and 
Srimihira or Padmamihira, and the author of the SRicHci-THAvincA. His 
own wCrfe he tells us, was based on eleven collections of Rajakathas 
or stories about kings and on the works of Nilamuni/^ Pie verified the 
traditional dates by reference to grants, inscriptions, manuscripts etc. 


1. Ed, by Kanajilal with preface and appendices. See Bhau Daji^ 110; Stein ^ 

202 . 

In the introduction to Bajatarangi^i, Stein says “ The ollcst estinfe text, which 
deals in detail with Kasmirian Ticfehas, is the Nilamatainirana, This work which 
Kalhana used as one of his sources of information, claims to give the sacred legends 
regarding the origin of the country, and the special ordinances which Nila, the lord of 
Kasmir Naga, had revealed for the worship and rites to be observed in it. It is 
unnecessary to refer here to the legenls which are related at the commencement of the 
work, and to * the rites proclaimed by Nila * which are next detailed, and with the 
former occupy about two- thirds of the extant text. These parts have been fully 
discussed by Prof. Buhler in his lucid analysis of the Nilamata. The remaining 
portions, however, deserve special notice. For, to use Prof. Buhler’s words, ‘ they 
form a real mine of information regarding the sacred places of Kasmir and their 
legends/ 

In the first place we find there a list of the principal Nagas or sacred springs of 
Kasmir (vv. 900 975). This is followed by the interesting legend regarding the Malia 
padma lake, the present Volur, which is supposed to occupy the place oi the submerged 
city of Oandrapura (vv. 976-1008). The Parana then proceeds to an enumeration of mis- 
cellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with Siva’s worship (vv. 1009-18). To this is 
attached a very detailed account, designated a Blmtesvaramcihatmya of the legends 
connected with the numerous lakes and sites on Mount Haramukuta sacred to Siva and 
Parvabi (vv. 1049-1148). Of a similar Mahatmya relating to the Kapatesvara Tirtha, 
the present Kother, only a fragment is found in our extant text '{vv. 1149-68). The list 
of Vishnu Tirthas which succeeds it (vv. 1169 1248), is comparatively short, as indeed 
the position of this god is a secondary one in the popular worship of Kasmir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Singamas or river confluences, Nagas and lakes 
(vv. 1249-78), we are treated to a somewhat more detailed synopsis of the chief Tirthas 
of Kasmir (vv. 1271-1371). This is of special interest, because an attempt is made here 
to describe these Tirthas in something like topographical order, and to group with them 
such localities as are visited along with them on the same pilgrimage. It is thus 
pcssible to determine, with more certainty than in the case of other Tirtha lists, the 
particular holy sites really intenled by the author. This synopsis starts in the east 
with the fountain of the Nilanaga (Vernaga), and follows with more or less accuc.icy the 
course of theVitasta audits tributaries down to the gorge of Varahamila. A short 
VUastamahatmya, describing the original and miraculous powers of this holiest of 
Kasmir rivers (vv. 1371-1404) closes the text of the Nilamita, such as it is feund in 
our manuscripts.” 

34 
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He used the Lauldka era in his computation. The 24th year of the 
Laukika corresponds with the year 1070 of Sakakala.”^ 

186 . Book I treats of Gonanda dynasty. Book II brings us lo a 
newline of Kings and Book III mentions the restoration of Gonanda line 
under Meghavah ana. Book IV begins iiiKarkota Dv'iiasty. The dynasty 
was overthrown by Avantivarman, grandson of Utpala. Book V narrates 
the history of the Utpala dynasty. The Lohara djaiasty succeeds 
peacefully in Book Yl and Book VII concludes with the assasination of 
King Harsa. • In Book VIII there is a long account cT the country of 

1 . i 

“ Laukilifi era is place! on Gaika Suddba I of Kali year 95 (expired) or the year 
307G*75 B.O. Laukika year is counted at present in Kasmir from the first day of the 
bright half of the luni-solar month Gaitra. Kalhana follows the idootical reckoning, 
In VIE. 311. Kalhai^ia says that Ucoala was murdered on Gth Fausa Suddha 
of Laukika 4187 and the dethronement of his successor who 3 months and 27 clays 
later, that is, 3rcl Vaisakh^t, Suddha of Laukika 4183. The months are reckoned by 
bis Purnimanta as it is to- day in Ka§mlr. For a full disoutisiou of the Laukika era, 
see Buhler’s 59 ^4 and Cumaingham’s. Eras Gd7. The omission of 

the centuries in giving Laukika dtates is an ancient custom,” 

” The Lok-kal, or “common era,” oillcd also the Sapt-Rishikal, or “ era of the 
seven Eishls,” is a cycle of 2700 years divided into twenty- seven centenary periods, a 
new reookoning being started at the beginning of each century. The theoiy of the cycle 
is, that the seven Rishis, or stars of Ursa Major remain for one century in each of the 
twenty-seven nakshatras, or lunar mansions. All authorities agree in making Aswini 
the first of the Nakshatras, and in stiting that the Mahahharata took place when the 
Rishis were in the lunar constellation Magha, the tenth of the series. The Puranas, and 
the practice of all the people who still use this cycle, excepting only the Kashmiris, 
agree in making the era of Yudhishbblra the same as the Kali-yuga. All, however, 
agree instating that, at the time of the Mahabharata, the- seven Rishis had already 
passed 76 years in Magha. But as Varaha places the Great war G53 years after the 
beginning of the Kali-yuga, or in 2449, B.O., that year should have been the 7Gth of 
the tenth Nakshatra, and the 976th year of the cycle. This would fix the first year of 
each centenary period to the 25th year’of each century B,0., and to the 76th year of 
each century A.D. But to prevent the .confusion that would thus have arisen Varaha 
simply ignored the generally accepted belief that the Rishis had spent 75 years in Magha 
when the Mahabharata took place and retained the initial points of the Saptarshi 
centuries only bringing Magha down from' B.G. 3177 (or 3102 & 75) to B.O. 2477. 
Accordingly, Varaha’s followers place the initial point of the Vrihaspati Ghakra in 
3377 B.O. in Aswini so that each century begins in the 20th year of each century of the 
Kali-yuga exactly as Dr, Bnhler was informed. This also accords with the statement 
of my Xvashmlri informant that the Rishis had completed three revolutions loss' 25 
years in the Dwapara-yiiga before the Kali-yuga began ; that is, their Ghakra preceded 
the Kali-yuga by 275 years, equivalent ' to B.O. 3377, or 3102-}- 275 years.”'— ■ 
(JiinningJiam, 
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ft»riy years from the accession of IJccala. ’ The h-ook mentions Jaya- 
simlia, son of Siissala, as the reigning soyei*eign/ and concludes by an 
apt simile comparing the seven parts of his chronicle with the seven 
branches of the Godavari.^ 

187 . Kalhana criticises the view that Mahabharata was fought 
about beginning of Kali Yiiga and fixes it as 653 years later. He equates 
the 24th year of Laiikika era 1070 years of Saka era and places the first- 
King Gonanda in the year 653 Kali. There he was in error and his 
attempt to go against the tradition landed him in a misapprehension.® 

1. In all, the books treat of the dynasties of (i) Gonanda (1st and 2nd} (ii) Karkota 
(Duralabhavardhana to Anangapirla: 601-855 A.D ) (iii) U^^ala (Avantivarman to 
Baukatavarnian and I'^Srtha : 855 to 939 A, D.) (iv) Viradova (Yasaskaradcva) and 
Siiigrumadava : 910 to 9-19 A.D. (v) Divira (Parvagnpta to Bbima : 950 to 1003 A D, 
(vi) Lohara {Sangramaraja to Jayasimha: 1001 to 1158 A.D, For geucology, sso 
0. V. Yaidya’s History of Med, Lidia, I. 202-24. 

d, In the Introduction to Bajataraugini, Stein says : “ Kalhana takes as tho 
starting-point of the chronological calculations the tradit ionai date indicated by Varaha- 
mihira’s Bdhatsambifea for the» coronation of Yudhisthira, the Pandava hero of theepicsj 
via. the year 653 of the Kali era. The date of this legendary event k accepted by him 
also for the aocassion of Gonanda I, the first of the ‘lost’ kings of Kasmk, whose 
name, as we are told, was recovered by the Ohroniolor (or his predecessors} from the 
Niiaraata Parana, The exact reason for the equation of these dates is nowhere given. 
But it appears that the story as contained in the earlier version of the Kilamata which 
Kalhana had before him, represented Gonanda I in a general way as a contemporary 
of the * Kauravas and Panda vas.’ 

Kalhana next assumes a period of 2263 years as the aggregate length of the reigns 
of Gonanda X and his successors as detailed in Book I. For this statemi0nt Kalhana 
does not adduce Ms authority, though it is one of the- main basis of his chronology,. 
But the importance which he attached to it, is evident from the trouble he takes to- 
prove its correctness. He does this by showing that if to the figure of 2268 years are 
added the 653 years from the commencement of the Kali era to Gonanda 1,’s accession^ 
as well as the years (1323) rep):esenbing the rough total of the reigns described in 
Books II-VIII, arrive at an aggregate of 4249 years which corresponds escactly to 
the 4249 years of the Kali Yuga elapsed in Saka 1070, the date when Kalhana wrote his 
introduction, ■ • 

Kalhana himself tells us that the calculation of a total of 2231 years for the regnal 
period of the first Gonanda dynasty had been “ thought wrong by some authors.’* As 
the ground of their objection he indicates tbo belief (according to him, erroneous) which 
placed the ‘ Groat War ’ of the Kurus and the Paudavas at the close of the Dvapara 
Yuga, be. at the oommmeement of tho Kali era. From this remark it is evident that 
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188 . Kalhana's Rajatarangini was followed by jonaraja and 
Siivara. Jonaraja wrote the history from King Jayasimha to Sultan 

Kalhana was not the first to propose' the above figure for the aggregate length of the 
reigns of Gonanda and his descendants, and, further, that the connection of Gonanda I’s 
date with the legendary date of the Bharata war was generally assumed by writers on 
Kasmir history. Kalhana’s reticence does not allow us to go beyond this. We know 
neither the source from which he obtained that base of his chronological system, not 
by what figure the critics he alludes to were prepared to replace it. 

Kalhana’ s Introduction furnishes us only with two more chronological statements 
of a general character. One is that at the time of Kalhana’s Writing or in Saka Samvat 
1070, “ on the whole 2330 years had passed since the accession of Gonanda III,” and 
ti e other that 1266 years were “ believed to be comprised in the sum of the reigns of 
j ( fifty-two lost kings.” ■ 

In explanation of the first statement it has to be noted that it is only from 
f nanda III onwards that Kalhana is able to indicate the length of individual reigns, 
With this ruler begins in fact the continuous list of kings which Kalhana professedly 
obtained from the works of earlier- chroniclers. We have already seen that a ' rough 
calculation,’ as implied by Kalhana’s expression (pramK * on the whole’} of the 
aggregate duration of those reigns actually gives us the total of 2330 years. Kalhana 
does not tell us distinctly whether he took the figures for individual reigns summed up 
in this ‘rough total, also from the “ works of former scholars” which supplied the 
dynastic names from Gonanda Itl onwards. It is hence a 'priori not certain whether 
these earlier sources already knew the date of Gonanda Ill’s accession as indicated by 
Kalhana’s calculation, viz. 1919 Kali or 1182 B.O. 

As regards the second statement, allotting 1266 years to the whole of the reigns of 
the ‘ lost ’ kings who preceded Gonanda III, it is evident that this figure could easily 
be computed either from the traditional sum of 2258 years fou the Whole period of the 
first Gonanda dynasty or from the rough total of 2330 years just discussed. Kalhana’s 
words, in fact, seem to imply that this computation had been made by himself. 

Period from the death of Cippata-Jayapida, Laukika-Samvat 88 (iv. 703), to the 
date of Kalhana’s Introduction, Laukika-Samyat 42 (i. 62). —335 0 0 * 

The exact total of these figures would he 1329 years, 3 months and 28 days, But 
if we disregard the odd months and days found in the aggregate of Books ii and iii 
the result will ba again 1328 years. We are all the more justified in adopting this 
manner of calculation as Kalhana’s words (i. 53) distinctly imply that he himself had 
arrived at the figure of 2330 years for the total from Gonanda III to his own time by a 
similar ‘ rough * reckoning, ^ 

Total of reigns of the first Gonanda dynasty. . , 2268 

Deduct for reigns from Gonanda dynasty, to Yudhisthira I 


Results a total for ‘ lost ’ kings’ years. 

The same result is obtained by deducting from 

the number of Kali years elapsed in Saka Samvat 1070 

the aggregate number of years of known reigns, 

^ the number of Kali years passed before Gonanda I* 


2330 

653 


1002 

1266 

4249 
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fainlabidin {1417-1467 A.D.). His pupil Srivara continued the history 
from 1419 to 1486 A.D. The story of a few more years till the 
annexation of Kasmir by Akbar was told by PrSjyabhatta and his pupil 
Suka in Rajavalipataka.'^ 


The following calculation shows that the year in which Kalhana wrote his intro* 
cluction,wasLauMkasamvat4‘i24i-— 

Distance between Kali 25 (initial date of baukika era) and the initial date 
of the Saka era. 3154 

Distance between SakasaxQvat 1 and Kalhana’s time. 10?0 


Total of Saptarsi years *. 4224 
We are led by two calculations to the total of 1328 years as Kalhana* s aggregate of 
the reigns from the close of the first Gonanda dynasty to Kalhana^s time. Deducting 
from the total of 22G8 years for the reigns comprised in Book i, these 1266 years which 
Kalhana allows “ for the sum of the reigns of the fifty-two lost kings** (i. 54), there 
remain 1002 years for the aggregate rale of the kings the length of whose reigns is 
specified in Book i, (from Gonanda III. to Narendraditya I.), and of Yudhisthira, the 
last king of Book T, the duration of whose reign Kalhana has omitted to indicate, If 
we deduct these 1002 years from the rough total of 2830 years which Kalhana mentions 
as having elapsed from the accession of Gonanda III, to his own time (i, 63)j we get 
result of 1328 years as the aggregate length of the reigns in Books ii.-viii, 

The other calculation we may follow is to add up the figures given in the seven 
later Books. These are, according to the text, adopted for our translation as follow 

Years. Months, Days. 

Total of reigns of Book ii. 192 0 0 

», hi. 589 10 1 


from Durlabhavardhana to Cippata-dayapida. 212 5 2? 

P. D. Narasimhaswami says (14, XD. 162), ‘V^ke fallacy of Kalhana’s calcu-* 
lation will be evident on a little consideration. He says that 2330 years have elapsed 
between Gonanda III and himself, and 1266 years between Gonanda II and Gonanda IIT 
Therefore (2330*266) 3596 years must have elapsed between Gonanda II and himself, 
who lived in 1070 Saka. This assigns a date (3596*1070) 2526 years before the Saka era 
to Gonanda II. But from older authorities, Kalhana learns the fact that king 
Gonanda II was too young at the time of the Great Battle to take part in it, According 
to the old view, the Battle of Mahabharata took place 3179 years before the Saka era 
(i.e. at the beginning of the Kaliyuga), while Kalhana*s calculation makes the time of 
Gonanda II (a contemporary of Pandhavas) to 2526 years before Saka era. So to get 
over this difficulty, Kalhana brings down the Pandhavas to 035 (3179-2626) Kali. This 
is the explanation of Kalhana’s calculation. The author’s real mistake lies in th 
statement that 1266 years have elapsed between Gonanda II and Gonanda HI. Ror h 

says in bis own book Tbirty-five Kings were 

dtowneS in the ocean o{ forgetfulness. Snob mistakes in his chronology led him to his 
wrong conclusion.” 

It These are printed along with Kalha^a’s work in Bombay* 


^ 1 - 




"tp 
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Jonaraja was son of Nbnaraja and grandson of Lo' 
wrote coinmentaries on Kirataijunlyn,“ Prthvirajnvijnya/ a!i 
carita. Srlvara also ■wrote Subliasrta'vali, Jainaraja'larangliu' 
kautuka in verse, a history of Yusuf and Zulika transla 
original Persian poem of Jami* 


1. 00, 1, 208 ; see Peterson Int. to Suhh, 43, 

2. Oompoaacl in 1419 A.D. 

3. BKR, 161 s, xiii ; 00, I. 667;; BB, (1833-4), 54. 

4. Printed (foreign) with a translation by Rich, Schmidt, 

5. Ed. by Haraprasad Sastri, Mem. ASB, III, Sco MI, lii 

6. Ho^ is different from Archaka Bhagadatta Jaihuna, an 
(JBBAS, XVII. 67), on which see under Subhasit.i.s pod, 

7. See para 72 supra. Peterson, 41 - 2 . 

3(snrrf i%?PTrr%t: ll 

8. I 

?rtrr3:% ii 

Ti^rtnJTt ft-gj ^11%$: I 

ifcT ura 11 

9. ^ This is quoted by Hatuakantha in Stutikusmnanjali 
rhei’o is a verse of the poem preserved in Kavyapra^a-sarasamuoca 
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191. Jayadratha,^ (Rajaaalca) was the son of Srngararatha,® 
and brother of Jayaratba of KaBmir. He was a pupil of Subhatadatta 
and Saiikhadhara. He says in liis Tantralokaviveka that his great 
graad-father’s brother Sivaratha was minister of King Uccala of Kashmir 
(1101-1111 AH./ Jayadratha quotes from composed 

in al}Oiit 1190 A.D. and must therefore have lived about the beginning 
of 13th century A.D.^ In poetics he wrote Alankaravimarsiiu/ and 
Alankarodahar^u■la.® 

Plis poem IIaracaritacimtamani ^ relates in thirty-two cantos as 
many legends connected with Siva and his various Avataras. Eight of 
these legends are localized at well-known Kasmirian Tirthas, and give 
the author ample opportunity of mentioning sacred sites of Kasmir 
directly or indirectly connected with the former. Jayadralha^s detailed 
exposition helps to fix clearly the form which the legends regarding 
some of the most popular of Kasmirian Tirthas had assumed in the 
time immediately following Kalhana. The local names as recorded by 
Jayadratha, agree closely with those of the Rajatarangini. They prove 
clearly that the forms employed by Kalhana must have been those 
generally current in the Sanskrit usage of the period. For the inter- 
pretation of the Nilamata’s brief notices the Haracaritacintamani is of 
great value. Its plain and authentic narrative of the various local 
legends enables us often to trace the numerous modifications which the 
latter as well as the names of localities connected with them .have 
undergone in the extant Mahatmyas. Jayadratha has well earned the 
honour unwittingly bestowed upon him by those who brought his 
fourteenth canto which deals with the story of Kapatesvara, into ■ 
general circulation as the authoritative Mahatmya of that Tirtha at the 
present day.’’® 


1. The published texts have the name J.iyaratha. ' In Stem*s Kasmir Catalo'i^ue, 
the name Jayaratha is giveu as author of Alankaravimarsiui and Jayauatha and Taya- 
dtatha are treated as identical. Aufreeht {00, 1. '200,201,751-; II, 157, -754) ^ treats 
them as brothers and makes Jayadratha author of these works given above and 
Jayarajba as author of Tantralokaviveka and relies on Peterson’s manuscript of Eatna- 
kantha’s Sarasamuccaya . 

2. Srngara’s verses are quoted in Y.; 25. 

3. Ra?, VlXr. 111. : • 

4. Jacobi identifies Jayadratha’ s father’s patron Rajaraja with? Rajadeva .who 

ruled at Satisaras in 1203-1220 A.D. (See Jonaraja’s 79). ^ 

5. This is a commentary on Ruyyaka’s Aiankarasarvasva. Printed, Bombay. 

6. SKO, 59 (where the name is found as Jayaratha). 

7. Erl, by Sivadattaand Parab, Bombay. 00, 1. 764i BKR, XlY. 61; Pi?, 11,19. 

8. Steins to, Bni. : . ' ; - ^ ^ 
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192. Prthvirajavijaya* is an epic by Chandakavi on the life 
of Pi'tbviraja, the Chahaman King of Ajmeer. He defeated Sultan 
Shahabuddia Ghori in 1191 A,D., but was however overcome and 
killed later on. Soon after the victory the poem seems to have been 
begun and was left unfinished probably owing to his adversity, 
jouaraja had commented on it. 

193. Vaaiidevaratha, son of Govinda of xlireyagntra, flourish- 
ed in the court of Puriisottama (Anangabbfma) of Kaiiak about 1423 
A.D. His father's father Srinivasa wrote a poem in 20 cantos 
Lalitaraghava. 

In his Gaxgavamsaxltcarita,* in prose and poetry, he descrii)es 
the dynastic history of the Ganga princes who ruled over Kaliiiga.^ It 
is mostly in the form of dialogue between Vidyarnava and his wife 
Lilavati who seem to have previously visited the IMagadha and the 
Karnata countries. He at first goes to a miserly Andara King. He 
then visits Sri Kurma and thence proceeds to Puri. 'Fhe car festival of 
the place is described and the history of PuriisoUama, ihe traveller's 
chief patron, is described at length. Anangabhima, as early Ganga 
prince, is said to have founded Padmanabhapura as an agrahara for 
South Indian Brahmins. Bhirnapura was likewise constructed and 
called afler his name. Ananga’s great-grandson bore his name and 
conquered the princes of Katak in 1193 A.D. His twelfth descendant 
established Kapilendra of the throne. The Gangas left the ( )riya 
country and settled at Gudarikataka, In the eighth Pariccheda is given 
a detailed genealogy of the Gangas down to Purusotamadeva. His 
third ancestor Padmanabha, is said to have killed one Mallik, a 
Muhammadan general sent by the Emperor of Delhi, at a place called 
Nindapuri. A more detailed examination of the work will furnish the 
historian with much useful material for his purpose. 

1. Ed. Bf, by S. K. Belvalkar with Joaaraja’s commeotary, 00,1.345. Seo 
HarbilasSarda, JBAS, (1913), 259. There Is a Pri}hvirlji.cari|i (priated, Bombay). 
Oae Prfchviraja has written a poem Ruktninikrsnavalli in prakrife, GO, I, 527, 

2. TO, IV. 4415. 

3. Eor Ganga dynasty, see Id, XII, HI, XIII, 187. 

Eor inscriptions of Devendcavarmm, see Id, X 243, XVI, 204, XVIII. 143, of 
In4ravatman,Id,X. m, XIII. 119, 121, X7L 131, Safyavarman, Id, X. 243, XIV. 
10 , Nandaprabhanjanavarmm, Id, X, 213, Kill. 48, Anantavarman, Id, XVIIf, 161, 
dated Saka 1003, 1040 and 1057. " 

For a short sketch of history of Kalingas by S. Krlshaasam! Iyengar, see AHQj 

On Indravarman plates by H. Subbarao, see dHQ, HI. 183. 
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Vrajasundara was the son of Balablia<Jra of Caitanya school. Ho 
was a poet of the Court of King Anangabhima. In his poem Sulocana* 
madhava he describes the story of the marriage of prince Madhava, 
son of Vikrama, king of Taladharaja with Sulocana daughter of 
Gonakara, King of Divyanti in Plaksadvlpa.^ 

194. Vitriipaksa's Colacampit contams a ffciitious account of 
the Cola King Kulottunga and his son Devacola. This is said to be 
contrary to epigraphical evidence. Siva came as a Brahmin to him 
and pleased with his devotion gave him sovereignty. He refused it but 
consented on condition of repairing all Siva temples, Siva revealed 
himself and went away. Kiibera then appeared, related the story of 
Tanjasura who obtained salvation through the favour of Anandavalir at 
Samivana (ancient site of Tanjore) and crowned Kuluttunga at Tanjore. 
He repaired several temples, crowned his son and went to heaven.® 

Sadaksarideva, the well-known Canarese poet, lived at Dhanugoor 
in Mysore, He was a pupil of Uddandadeva who flourished at the 
beginning of the 15th century. In his Kavikarnarasayana orlMahacola- 
rajlya he describes in 10 cantos the histor}^ of a hola King.^ ' c, 

195. Udayaraja was the son of Prayagadasa and pupil of Rama- 
dasa. His Rajavinoda celebrates the life and doings of Sultan IMahoramad 

calls him Rajanyacudamani and^says that he surpasses Karna in 
lip^eirality and in his footsteps attend Sri and Saraswatl, In seven cantos, 
hA describes the genealogy of Mahomad from Myzaffar Khan, his 
IJ^rbar hall and amusements and his exploits in war. This eulogy by 
a Hmdu, Brahmin writer leads us to doubt whether all that is said in 
onx published Indian Histories about the cruelty and persecutions of 
Sultan Mahomad may not after all be true.^ 

196. P. G. Ramarya narrates the life Ghazni Muhammad ' in 

Ghazni Mahamadcarita.® “ 

Birudavali is an alliterative poem in praise of Emperoif Jehangir.® 

1. IV. 5665 (breaks oft in 14fch canto). ' 

2. BE, III, 2031. His Saradasarvari is a oommeutjary on Oandraloka {lbid» 
1617), 

3, CHy., 243 (only two cantos are available), He praises Parakurti Somanatha. 
There is a commentary by Vertgana, Telugu poet of Madura, 

4, See A.E. Gough, Records of Ancient SanskfU Li^leraturet 131. ,;y 

6 , 8ah,X7llh . . . ^ ^ 

6. CSC, (1903), 96. There arf pth^, worfe of |he same name by Kalya na- and 
Baghu|eva^(I6iil. 96i 97), ' ' ■* y. X X c, 

35 • ^ '' 
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Akbarnamah is a Sanskrit translation of the Persian work of that 
name relating- the history of Emperor Akbar.^ 'i'here is the poem 
Todarmallakavya on the life of Todnrraal, his financial minister,® 
Kaliiliisa \'’itly5vinoda wrote Sivajicaritn.® 

Laksaiipati was the son of Visvarupa, son of Jayadevn. Ife MToie 
Avadullacarit i on the life of king-maker AliduUa who lived in 18th 
century. The poem is not divided into cantos or chapters and coniidns 
many Persian terms.^ 

197. Keladi Basavabhupaia was the son of Somasekhara and 
Cennamba. The family of Iveladi to which he belonged Iriices its 
descent from Basava whose son Counda distinguished himself as a 
great warrior and was made the Governor of Pulladesa by the King of 
the country. Plis son Sadasiva fought under Emperor Rama Raya of 
Vijianagar. Under his successors the viceroyalty was augmented by 
presents conquered territories by the Emperor. During Basava’s 
minority, Cenniimba acted as regent and once vanquished the forces of 
the general of Empemr Aurangazeb. Basava was proficient in the 
Sivadvaita and worshipped Siva in the form of \'irabhadra. Pie had 
the titles Rajadhiriija, Kotikolahala and Parayiidavnmurari. 

His Sn-ATATVARATNAKARA* is a unique encyclopaedia, said to in- 
corjwrate the essence of all arts and sciences treated in the Vedas and 
the Agamas. The work was completed in Saka CandragnyrtuksmS (1631) 
that is 1709-10 A.D. Apart from the valuable informaiion it collects 
on different topics, it gives a history of the Plouse of Keladi and a 
legendary account of the foundation of the City of Vijianagar by 
Vidyaranya and a history of the emperors that ruled there. The work 
is divided into Tarangas and Kallolas after the manner of Kathasariit- 
sagara. 

Rajakalanirnaya of Vidyaranya, gives a history of Kings of Vijia- 
nagar from its foundation. It is said that Harihara and Bukka were 
guardians of the treasury of Virarudra and after him of Suratrao.a.® 

' 1. CSO, (1904), No. 5. 

2. OMy, OMS, 634. 

3. JL of Sam, Sah, Parisliaif XI. 

4. CSC, (1904), No. 6. 

5. Printed in Madras, :por extracts see SVE, 104, 337-304, 

-D0»XX» 8587, On see para 125 ^ 
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198. Rudra^ was llie son of Ananta and grandson of Kesava. 
He belonged to the Deccan and appears to have gone abroad to Courts 
of Northern India. In ]\Iayuragin, hie was patronised by King Nara™ 
yana Shah and his son Pratiipa Shah. In his Rastraudhavamsa, a 
poem of 20 cantos he describes the history of the Bagulas of Mayura- 
giri, fn^m the first King of the dynasty, Rastraudha, King of Kanouj. 
This poem was composed in 1595 A.D. Later he wrote a work in prose;* 
divided into Uilasas, Jehangir Shah Charitra. Fragments of this work 
have been discovered in Nasik. The poet thus gives a rnj thical origin 
to the dynasty Once Siva was playing at dice with Parvati on the 
peaks of I\It. Kaiiasa. One of the dice accidently struck the moon in 
Siva^s crest and a boy of eleven sprang from the moon. Pleased with 
his prayer, Siva granted him the kingship of Kanyakiihja, At this time 
Laiana, who seems to be the tutelary goddess of the kings of Kanya'^ 
kubja, requested that the boy should be given to her for the throne of 
Kanotij. Siva granted her req^iest. Virabhadra presented him with a 
sword of victory. Laiana then took the boy and gave him to the king 
Narayana of Kanoiij of solar race, who was praying God for a son* 
The goddess remaining invisible, told the king that the boy will be 
known cis Rashtraudha as he would support both his kingdom and the 
family.’^ The poem describes in later cantos the expeditions of King 
Narayana Shah and his son Pratapashafa, the last of which was directed 
against BSlapura in the Virata country.^'** Ru^ra^s poetry is enchanting 
and many of his fencies are rare and original.® 

199. Taracandrodaya of Vaidyanatha (Maithila) given in 20 
cantos the history of King Taracandra.'* Cancjrasekhara was the son of 


1. Ha is dijSerent from the poet and rhetorician Eudca or Rudcata, for whom see 
Chapter of Aiankara posif. 

2. Ed. by Eiiibar Krishnamaohariya, with summary of poem and an elaborate 
historical introduction by 0, D. Dalai in Or* jScrks. 

3. Eor instance see : 

%r pm ll 

ffksrrw sfsiicin ll 

snwTRyf 

L 00, 1. 229 ; JBEASi XII. The manuscript is dated 8am ^ 17BQ, 
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Jiaaaiitra of Gaada country. His Rajasurjanacaritra in 20 cantos des- 
cribes tlie life of his patron of King Surjana.^ 

VisvAXATi-iA was the son of Narayana of the Vaidya family.* He 
was patrrjTiised by Kings Kamadsva and his son Jagatsiiiiha (d ihe 
Ranaka race and in their praise wrote his Jagatprakasakfivya in 14 
cantos.^ Among his other works are Satrusalyakuv}-a'^ and Kosakai- 
'patani.®, 

:Mallabhatta Harivaiiabha describes the history of Jeypoor Slate 
in Ja) a naganpancaranga,® 

Mavcravarmacaritra in prose and verse in 8 parts is a 
history of King Mayuravarman, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty 
of Jayanfipura (Banavasi)J Jamavijaya, a poem in 7 cantos, on the 
history of Jama dynasty of Kaccha and Xavagara was composed 
by Vatunatha about the end of 16th centuiT A.D.® Vamsalata of 
Udayaiiacarya contains geneologies of ICmgs, historical and mythical.® 
Ratnasenakulaprasasf.i of Bhavadatta contains a geneological account 
of the Sena dynasty of Bengal.^® Yctcaprabandha by lYipurjlntaka is a 
biography of Kings Yaca of Venkatagiri, who was an ancestor of 
Sarvajnasingabhupala,^^ Ramacandrayasafprahancla by Govlndabhatta 
is in praise of King Ramacandra of Bikaneer.^® pevarajacaritacampu 
is biographical. Vellapurivisayagadya is a prose ‘ account of Yelldre 
and in praise of its ruler Kefevesaraja.^^ 

200. Itibasatamomai^i gives an account of the conquest of India 
by the English and was composed in 1813 A.D.*® Angarejacandrika by 
\ iniyakabhatta composed in 1801 deals with the British Dominion in 
India.*® Rajangalamahodyana of RSmaswiimi Raja> Angalaslmrajya 

1. MUra (IBIO). Pi?, III. 342, 

2. PR, IV. ovx. 5. PR, II. 123. 

3. PR, HI. Af. 351, s, PrinW, Bombay. 

7. 10, 1570. 2703, 2730. 

8. 10, 1510, 2351, Vaalnatha’s son Kavifearkika wrote Kautakarataakam 
Sana (10, 1618). 

9. 10, 1617, 2364. 

10. 10, 1515, No. 8388 

11. Maolc, 96, sea YelugofiWarivamlaoadlramu (lu 1!4nga) 34* ■ See luriher ohaptes 
of A lankara |)osb 

12. Bik. 247. 

13. CG, I. 

14. Taylor, I. 22, , 

15* CSO, I?, 183. 

46 . OxJ, 134 . ' * ■ -■ ^ 



of Rajarajavarma and Angladhirajyasvagata of Paravastu RangaCarya 
describe the liist(jry of British rule in India. Vidyalankara Bbattacarya 
describes the reign of Queen Victoria in Vijayimkavya. Srinivasa 
Vid}'alankara descril)es Dehli Darbar in Delhimahotsava Kavya, G. V. 
Padmanahha, author of Pavanaduta, describes the life of King George V 
in his Jarjiclevacarita,^ 

The greatness uriMaharaja KrSnaraja Odayar of Mysore has been 
depicted by Bhagavata Rrsna in K^snarajabhyudaya,* by Srinivasa Kavi 
ill Krsaarlijriprahhavodaya,^ by Trivikrama Sasttin in Krs^rajaguna- 
ioka,^ and by GUacarya in Sri KrSnarajodayacamph.® 

201. Rajasekharasiiri was the pupil of Tilakasiiri. Pie was a Jain, 
lie wrote Prabandhakosa, a collection of 24 stories in prose at Delhi 
under the patronage of Mahanasimha,® in Sam. 1405 (1348 A,D.) Of the 
stories related in the Prabandhcikosa, ton refer to teachers (suri), four 
to poets seven to kings, and three to laymen in royal service. The 
four poets are Sriharsa, Harihara, Amaracandra and pigambara- 
Madanakirti. Among the seven kings are Laksmanascna and 
Madanavannaii.^ A manuscript ends with a list of thirty-seven Chaha- 
mana kings down to Hammiradeva, who is stated to have ruled froni; 
Sam. 1342 to 1358, and his ancestor Prthviraja from Sam. 1226 to 1248* 
The list also mentions the names of the Sultans with whom some of the 
Chahamana kings were at war.® 

202. V.lkra:moda va is a series of metrical tales on Vikramaditya of 
which the extant manuscript ends in 28th- canto which treats of Sali-* 
vahana.® ViRxICARI TA is a heroic poem in 30 adhyayas by Ananta. I| 
narrates the events supposed to have taken place at Pratisthana (Paitha) 
on the Godavari in connection ivith Salivahana, the conqueror of 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain and his son Sakti Kumara. The leading 
features of the narrative are the heroic achievements of Su^raka, the 


1, Printed within the last fifty years. 

2, Printed, Madras. 

3, Printed Bangalore, 

Printed Madras. , r 

Mys OML. He is the father of ChakraVarfei, alitkot of the romance 
Mini, for whom, sea Chapter on Sanskrit Prose,, post. 

His father d'agalsimha was a contemporary of Muhammad Bin Toghlak, 
JBBA8,X.U, ' ; 

7. Printed Bombay. PR, III, 272, tV. ov. 

8. HR, III. vii. « 

9 . 10 , 1501 , 195 ?. 
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friend and afterwards CQ-regent of Salivahana and siihsequenllv of his 
son, and his ultimate usurpation of the throne.^ 

203. Sivadasa narrates the history oi Salivahana the hero of 
his name, in his Salivahanacarif a in 1 .S cantos. I'he poem des™ 
cribes the early life of Salivihana, his war M ith X’ikrama, his victory 
and marriage with Vikrama’s daughter IMadayanti. (Jf that marriage 
■was born Trailokyasundara who married Pridmini, daughter of King 
Surjasimha of Simhala. Salivahana performed horse sacrifice on the 
banks of the Godavari and retired from the world. The last canto 
relate.s to Triiilokyasundara and his wife, their departure to paradise, 
by giving up their mortal coils at Benares.® 

204. Salr'ahaxacarita is a poem on king Salivahana. l^he 
author^s own name is unknown. ‘‘Salivahana was the gandsun uf a 
Ksatriya, Lata Simha hj name, whoso rosiclerico was Pratislhanaoagara 
on the banks of the Narmada. Salivahana was born to his daughter 
Sasikala b} laksaka, one of the eight Xagas, who assumed (he form <)f 
iier husband during his absence. Sasikala fearing a social scandal 
threw her son into the Narmada in a covered earihern j>oi. A potter 
got the pot while floating in the river ffud totdv the babe tu his house. 
Ihe child grew uj) in the pot-maker’s house and afterw'ards became 
the great .Kmperor Salivahana.’"* 


Fotf au eiaLratc account hy Jacobi see Jst, XIV, 97460. 


^ 2. .10, 1567, 

8. ^CSGi (1896) No. 145. For the sioty hi Lil aval see 
J4SS, Oat,, 28, 43. 


CHAPTER IX 

Mahakavya (contg) 

Section 1 ■ 

205* Alwars. The traditions of Sri Vai^navas mealion 12 Saints 
or Alwars.^ Gariidavahanapandita in his pivyasuricarita,^ and Atlanta- 
carya in his Prapannatiirt i ® describe their story. The Iradiiioaal dates, ^ 
ascri!)ed to many of these Alwars are not accepted by modern 
scholars, probaliiy because according to them tradition cannot be 
accepted as 'history. It is not known however why the innocent 
Vaisnavas should forge chronology, for their reverence to these sages 
is not due to the time that has gone by, but to the intrinsic merit, of 
their teachings. Speculation cannot displace tradition. 

Of these Alwars, seme of whom were born in Dvapara,® some in 
Kali,® Kulasekhara was the first, born in Kali year 27, Parabhava, 

1. See Vaishnavite Refomers of fudia by T. B^j-igopalacarya ; Marly history of 
Yaismvism in South Ifidia by 8. Krishnasami Ayyangar, Life of the Alwars by 
A. Goviniaea^yA. V. Bangaohadar, Bucaossers of Ramanuja, JBRAS, XXlV. 102 
and Guraparamparas of the diiierent Sects. 

2. Printoi Sahrdiya, yiadi’as, and M3"sor0. Garudavahana or Srinivasa was also 
known as Kavivaidyapara^dara [DC, XXI. 8125, TG, IV* 5093, 5943]. 

3. This is a long poem in 125 cantos dealing with the lives of Sri Vaisnava 
Alwars of India. Printed Bombay and Madras., [SFH, 34, 71, 202, 251.]. 

4. Bhaktav^aibh wapr.ikis.kd of Vcakateli. son of Pt-ativadibhayankara, gives the 
date, month, year, constellation of the birth of the several Alwars (TO, II. 2010), For 
VeckatesPs many other wark^’, sec TO, I t, 2026-2052, among which several aresto|ra®. 

5. (i) Mahit (Peyalwac) inDvapara, 860900 (86290i?j, (Skldbarthi), A^vaynja, 
Sukla 10th, Gum, SitabbisT., at Mayurapuri (Mylaporel (ii) Bhuta (Pudattalwai:) in 
Dvapara, 860900 (862*901?), (Siddharthi), Ai^vayuja, Sokla, 9th, Budha at MallSpuri 
(Mahabalipunun) (iii} Kasan. (Poigat) in Dvapara 860900(862901?), (SiddhSi^hi), 
Asvayuja, Sakla, Sfeh, Guru, Sravana* at Kanci, (iv) Mathurakavi in DVapara 863879 
(883878?) (Isvara), Oaitra, Sikla, llfeh, Sakn., Oitra, at Timkkoloor (Tinnevelly Bfe. * 
(v) Bhakti^aca (Tirumalisai) in Dvapo-ra, 892901, (Siddharthi), Pu^ya, Kxihula, 1st) 
Adi, Makha, Taialagna, at Tirumalisai. 

6. (i) Peclyalwar (Visenioitta) was born in Kali 47, Krodhana, Jyestha, Sukla, 
12th Svati, at Bhauipuri (Srivilliputtuc), (ii) Andal born in Kali 98, Naia, AsadHa, 
Sukla, 14th, Mangala, Pubbha, (iii) Vipranarayana (Tondaradippadi Alwarj in Kali 
107, Prabhava, Margasira, Jyestha, at Mandangudi (iv) (Tiruppani Alwar in Kali 162 
(3432?) (Bahula 2ad,) (Duemafei) Karfeika, Sukla', 15th (Krittika?) Budha, (Orayur) 
Bohiai? at Nioullpuri (v) Parakala (YiJJummgai Alwar) in Kali 217 (399?), (Nala), 
Kartika, 15th, Guru, Krtjika at Parirambbapuri. 
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Among Ahvars, Nammalwar or Sailing opa of Kuriikapiiri;^ also 
known as ParaAira or Vakulabharana was the greatesl. He was the 
son of Kari and Udayamangai and was born al 'rirukkiinihiir in the 
43rd year Kali of 3059 B.C.^ His original name was IMaran. After 
a period of contemplation while yet a child, he became inspired and 
the result of it was the singing of the Tamil Prabandham Xaklvirann 
This has been rendered into Sanskrit KuriikesagatJaaniikarana by 
Ramanuja, son of Govinda of Kasyapagotra,^ and in Tatparvaratnavali 
by Vedantadesika.® 

Among the Acarj as \\as xAlavandar (\ amunaciirva) who occupied 
the apokolic seat at Srirangam, He was the son of Isvaraldiafti and 
Ranganayaki/ and grandson of Nathamimi ® He was a great deva^tee 
and his lyrics Catussioki, Stotraratna,® and SriHnti,*^ are famous for 
l^eir piety and melody. He lived between 915-1040 A. D. 


1. Kuiasekliara was|accordin" to the Sri Vaisnava traditinn born at Kolipatianam 
in KeralafS, in Kali, 27, (parabhava) Magha. SukH, 12tb, Oiiru, Punarvasu. But 
|E|aDap.lii Sastri in his preface of Tap^jlisiWivarana says that tlwt KuklAha- 

rkwTOntioned in Tamil P!raban4has is said to have lived in Kali iG80 (1423 B.C f* 
sausfe of information is not given, 

’ 3A See Chapter on LaghukSvya, fosk 

■ l^thagopasahasra^is a thousand verses in praise of SathagOi.a by Venkatarya, 

^ 4613, 4060) SathagopagiinSlankarapancarya is a treatise on rhetoric with 

|luatrat}©ns in praise of Sathagopa {TO, il. 2310, iV, 5332) pr..Ui,biy by a member of 
ie ShafeKs family of Srirangam in 17th century A .D. For other eulogies, see TO, III, 

short account, see Ind, 


te fihafet»"s family of Srirangam in 17th century 
$5, IVi'5292, 6231, 5222, 4664, DC, XVTll. 4842. Fo 
hikimB), 646, 


le was born in Pramadi, ?aiB51sha_sukla ICfch, Snkra, Yaisakha (TC, XVIH. 

TC, HI. 3492. 

JO, HI. 4162. 

He was bom in Kali 4017 PhS^u Asadha Sokla 15ih, Bndha Uftotas-aclha. 
iSeo. IX. 686. 

— • %, to Prapaccaffirta, Kattaaiuai was born in Sobakri;, Kali 3CS4, 

,^1^,’ 13th, and ho is said to have lived 330 (340?) ye’irs. Soe Jnd 

It, ?f5. • ■ ■ ' 

II. ^600. 

la printed, Martas. Jfeew i^oewinepte,i3i. ty VedSoJadfsika (DC, xvm. 7204), 
and a summarj of thisi esn^nent^fy, Sawwojssudhj (I6R 7206). Sea also JC. Jlij 
2939, .■ . 
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3075 B.C. He was son of Drdhavrata.^ 
mala displays harmony and devotion.^ 


His famous lyric Mnkiinda- 


MAiiS:-s3Y|54-' 



2,mj 

296. ' Ramaittija was AlavaE<|fir-i -Baa^s .datighter^s son*' He 
was bora ia Kali 4119 {1017 A.D.) at i^rlperumbadtir.^i His father waal 
Astir! Kesava Bttaliar of Haritigotra. Rimaauja was first named Lakpr 
maaa 'and to this day he is called Lak^magLamnni ah-d ah incarnatfon of . 
Adisesa. He studied under Yidavaprakasa at Kanci, hni; hacaaie ' 
estranged from him on account of his jealousy. After escaping an 
attempt at assassination, he lived at Kanci, until he was ^called to 
Srirangam to take the place of Alavandar, He reached Srirangam 
barely to see the remains of Alavamh^^ about lo be consigned to. the 
funeral pile.® . At Aladhurant^kam, he Wtls inltiatedi into Vedanta by 
Perianambi and soon he became an ascetic. 

. He wrote his commentary on Vyasasutras and a Bhasya on (he Gita 
and three .works on Vedanta. In his tour in Kfismir, his commentary 
on the suini^ was approved by Sarasvatl and at her bidding it was. 
called S^i. Bhasyn. He installed the VIsnu deity at Melkote, in lp99 , 
A.D.j® settled disputes at Tirupati and arranged for the performance aij 
festivals in, several Visnu shrines. Pie passed away .after a life, of 12$^ 
years in Durinntl 1137 A.D.^ ,? r; . 

' . li. 'id ifiib/ 

Apart from his works on philosophy/ his literary merits are 
indicated in his Gadya'iraya vi^s. Vaikunthagadya, Raghuviragadya, 
^arana^a^igadya.® ^ 

U'fi'f ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Jl...,The formula is B%k\ 939 (Kali 4118) Phigala, Caitra, Sakla 7ih, 

Gosa, Ardra; Karkata, (TO, XVIII, G882). ^ ‘ ^ ' 

• 2. Ramannja was taken close to the body to take a first and final look at the 
gteat’master, wh^ he saw three cut of the five iingers' of the right hand folded. 
Btraok with this, he enquired whether the defect Was noticed in life and the answer, 
came that the defect was not physical and was not noticed in life. On farmer ^enquiry 
Ramanuja was told that the master had three of his cherished objects nhfuMIled, : 
namely, an easily read and understood commentary upn the Brahmaeuto ; the giving 
of the names of Parasara and Sathagopa to suitable persons thVfe would^ make these 
names live among the people. Ramanuja promised to see these fulfilled and .the fingers 
straightened,** Sri Bammujacharya by S. Krishnaswaml Iyengar, page 8. 

3. On this subjaijt, see Jir^'^adharnkrama, a worki^ervej in the\"yatiraja 

Mutt at Melkote, summarised by N. T. Naraslmha Ayyaugar, (191$), 147* 

4. His active life embraced the reigns of the Cola R3j as, Kulof tunga I (1070- 

Kult^lwgadEI. ^ IldSS-liPM/A.BPi. j}l. 

5. SeeCO.1. 691,11. 523. . . , , , 

6. Ea,Maarafl, 4 4?i4n’ -U 
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lay fancies and the sanctity of theological allnsions. His Vaikunthastava 
gioff ofVisigiti ik vaikiintha, his Atimamisastava/® the 


8 . 

■oTta' 

10 . 

Hasta, 

11 . 


r^ifOa'the life of Ramanuja,* ' there are RaiBamiJasucaii|acuMk hj 
Ramanufadasa,* Yatindracampa® by Vakiilabharai)a, son of Saihagopa 
of Atreyagotra and descipleof Varada.of YHtsya family, Ramanujadtvya- 
carita,“* Ramaniijacarita,® RamSmijavijaya by Annayacarya,® Ramanujiya/ 
Siibhasyakaracarita by Kausika V©nkatesa,® Srisailakulavaibbava by 
: NfsimhasQrl® ■■ ■ 

His desciple Andhrapurna (Yadiihanambi) wrote Yatirajavaibhava. 

207. Kiirattalvar or ^rivatsankamisra, son of Rama Somayiji, 
was born at Kuram near Kanci in Kali 4141 (1039 He 

was a pupil of Ramanuja. He belonged to a wealthy family but 
abondoned his riches and migrated to Srirangam to join Ramanuja. 
There he became a mendicant and lived by alms. His memory was 
supernatural and it is said that when Ramanuja was not permitted in 
Kashmir to make a copy of Bodhayana’s Y|*tti on BrahmasOtra, Kuresa 
could by a single reading of it repeat the work. I'hus he helped 
Ramanuja in his composition of Sribhasya of which he was his 
ananuensis. When King Kulottungacola I summoned Ramanuja to his 
presence to accept the Saiva faith, Kuresa personated . Ramanuja and 
when he attempted to argue the superiority of Vaisnava faith the 
cruel king ordered his eyes to be put out. Kuresa is the founder of the 
famiy.of the Bhatiars of Srirangam.** 


He was a great poet and his verse combines in it the fluency of 


great deeds of Yisnu in his incarnations, his Sundarabahustava, the 


r 1, Sae also Life of Sri RamSuuja by C. R. Srinivasa Iyengar ; EarnSnuja Graafeba 
II. 4882) ; Ramanujavamswali (GO, L 522). For Stojcas in his praise, see 
TO, 1. 14, 595, 7G8 ; DC, XVIII. 6855. 6706, 6849* 6831, 6841. 6869. 6995, 6842. 
6785,6847. , ' - 

3. TOt 111,8581. ‘ 

.,4,8. fP, IV., 5210. 

II, 3528e ^ . 

^5. irO, 111,3051. ■, s , 

240«. 

1801, 7722. ^ V.,,. ^ 

j4^s! dML, 260. ^ .. 

Ibid., 260, 

1)0* XVIH, fi88Sb .H© was born in Saumya* Maka», Kf^a 5lh, BUlto- . 


For a short account of his life, see 8ah* XVII. 65, 89, 113, 130. 
There Is a commentary by Ramanuja (Z)G, XVIII. 6919), ’ * 


ago" 
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ptitposes of Molic 'forms ■ of 'yfefii,'' Ms Varad'irija>tivk* 
ibe particular merit of Varadaraja of Kanci and Snstava, the qualities 
of LaksmL These together go under the name of Pancastavi.'^ I 
KSresavIjaja, probably by Kiranarayana,® relates his history.®' 

Srfvatsanka^s son was Parasara Bhatta, bom in Saka*983 (1061 
A,D.).^ He wrote Vjsnusahasranama-Bha.sya and Srirangarajastava.® 
Srigurtaratnakosa,® Ksamasodasi/ Tanisioki and Aftasloki ® J)oddaya- 
carya^ relates his history” in his Paraferyavijaya.^^ 

208. Vedanladesika or Veakatana|ha was the high priest of 
the Vadagalai Brivaisnava sect. His life and works have been noticed 
in a previous Chapter.** 

209. Saumyajamatrmuni (or Manavala Ivlahamuni)** was the 
high priest of the Tengalai Sri Vai^nava sect He was born at Kunfi- 
nagaraand was a desciple of Lokacarya.*® He lived in 1370-1444 A.P.*^ 

1. fii. Madras, with the oomtnenfeary of S.i livSsa, son of Bam^nuja of i Atreya 

Gd|r»* "■ ' "■ ’ ■ ' 

2, KtieanSraya^a w^ the author of 8u4aHaiiii3atc^d (KlSvyamala, till) ' 

. a* M, x?in, mm ] opp, me, im^ Ji; mb. • ^ 

,, , Hs was born in Subhakrt, Vai»akha> 4ukla, 15, Anucaaba and diel in the 

year Jaya, KSrfika. 

6. Printed, Madras. 'There are comm3ntatiQs, tone anonymous and anoiheif 
Yenkatiolrya, JDO, XVxit., tll8, lild. ' 

6. Printed, Madras. Par commentary by m nauujacarya, see DG, X VlH, 6884’ 

byVeerKaghava (fdid., 6366), by Veakttmivasa {IbH, 63S9), and by Ja^annathl 
{TO, II. 1440). ’i ^ ^ 

7. PnnW, Madras. !T<7, iV. 4675. 

8. Printed, Madras* " ’■ j u 

9. Doddayaoarjra of Vadhulagotra of KaadSls frtaiUy litaJ at Sholinghat. dta 

livedin Mie dafa of King Bdmt Bdya of Vij vyaaaga^, Saa para 194 suprct. A'll^a r hia 
othat works are Oaudamaruta, Vedanfavidyavijiya and Sad ndyaviji/a. 
Vedaajadeftkavaibhavaprakas'ikl (DC, XIX. 7m). Sea SFH, 209 anl OO. I sa i -• 

' ■ 10 ._ Sice, 154 , _ _ ^ 1 ^ 

'll." para 130 ■ r r ' ,’v.;ah',( ,l 

12. p was also called Sriiailedi (ses .^ri^aileiSdaiaka by DayScafi {fO, ItT, 4146). 
For other, Bjotras in his praise, see DC, XVlII, 7301-10 and.ffCf IV, 5393,8219, 
6226 . See also VatiindcapravanManipu by Vakaiabiatana (Ups. OJfL. Sup, 12 ). 

13. He is known as Pillai IitAaoatya. He lirad-for ^ years in 1266-‘t373 A.D He 

oompoaei Stivaranabhu^aga in Taiail of Which these is a summary of Veakatt [tG, 
If, ^19),. , .died at Jy,^i|kadi.: nHe^was Sa Mend -of VelShtadeliki. (Ste' 'e'scMik 
from Psapauntmpta, SFH, 34 ). ( i-. 

14. Hew®botaoa,31,M8,T0A,a iBrSski».t,ia92,.aa|h5raai, Awisi. A (feta. 


Sakla, Oatnrdafi, Mala, lijatteul ’, 41 !/!/'? 











H 0 Composed Yapirijavimfe.ti/-'m praise of Ki naauja aad 'Kastilritilaka^ 
sfafa/r In Sucantacasaka, Ragkavirja, son of Nrsimiia^ describes- tlie 
ilicMents of Ms life, Kagbeiva lived at Biiusara or Tiruinalisai near 
Chiaglepiit.® His daughters son Abhiramavara or Varavaramiini or 
Saumyavara, son of piprasayana/ wrote NaksatramMa, a hymn in 
praise Of Sathagopa ® 

210. In the heirarchy of Ahobalatn Mull of wMch Ar>i Van 
Sathagopa Swami was the first pontiff, there were many poets of a. high 
order.® Adi VaiN SxVi'HAGOPA swami of 'Firunarayanapiiram lived in 
1379-1458 A.B. {Tirmnalai Nambakam) Naiiayana wte his sffccessor 
(1458-1472). He is known, to have written 60 works on vafions topics 
and in the field of poetry his Narayanacarita and commentary on Ala« 
vandarstotra are known. (Vangipuram) Paraxkusa was 6th (1497-1511) 
and wrote Narasimhastava. ' SATHAboM "was '7th' *(1512“- 15^2) and 
wrote the play Vasaii|ikaparipaya/ (Kalyanapuram CakraVaft)! FAh!AN- 
iteA 'RAMANbjA was 24th (1762-1774) andwrote ^rTprapafii, Nafasimha- 
mangaiasasana etc. (Elanagar Ga^adharapuram) Viraragpiava ,was 
27th (1827-1830) and wrote K|-pasEgaras^ava, Ksifanadistava, Vihage4^. 
vara?4ava,. Pevarajastava, Laki^ninarasimhaslava and Vaikunthavijjjyci- 
campu in answer to Niiakanthayijaya. (Attipaltn hladabusi) Sa^piagopa 
^MANV fA’ wai 34th (1878-1^1) and wrote KavihMayaVatl|ini'and 
Ve^agirivarnana (1 uragagati). (Piilaipakam llaynvalli) YiRkKAGHAVA 

"and wrote &rirakasnprabhata and Siigoslhi^ 

na|has|p;Va» ^ - ■ r . , • . ’ ^ 

'•Amfmg'llie ponlifli of the Parakala Mult of Mysore, 
Srinivasa was the 29th* He lived in 1802-1861 A.D. and wrote 
Alankarasangraha.* 

.. Sri linaNA Brahmafantra Baraka Faswatni was the Slst Head of the 
Parakaia Mutt at Mysore. His original name was KfSpamacarya. He 
was the son of Tatacarya and Kfsitamba of the village of Amidella on 

I. Printed, Madras. There is oommentary on it (TjS, tl. 2490) . 
i' ■. 2. . TO, IV. 4729 j DO, XVlIl.' 6939, with ooramehtaiy. 
jl5 8-;'S’0)Uh4137. ... ‘ . ■ . 

4. SeeJl'O, II. 2019 for this relationship. - 
1 . 6.: TOi H, 2268, with oommeatary by JagannSjha. - 

6. iSee, Goruparami^ra of that . Matt pablishk in Tamil at Madras. See the 

Ahobabm iBSorij^ion of Srirangaraja. dated Saka 1606 {1684-5 A.D.) extracted in SVD, 
233. . .i 

7. See Chapte^on.BattsSiat l3taina,.poBt.' DC, 3£Xl; SStO;' ■■ 

8. See Guraparamparadi that Mutt, published in Mysore. ^ - : 



tHe PoMisr, ’ He was Donl’m *1839 ^tKx" apdat 1910 a-’B* 

fj^ was', for some 'time lii the 'cotti^s. df aM 
Siiag-oudi. He Wrbte 67 Wo As on vkriotis b^ahcheS%flea^hil^g^Aail'cA^ 
bamptls afe Mahgarajavllasa, KSr|llcofiiav^Ipil:a 
‘Among pobItiS are ' Capetihatfetaff/’ H|ptaraag:atoSIii|ihj'a, 
tfjaya, NfsfmlaVilSsa and Madan^opfSaitfte^tay^.^ M% Al^t4feii’'tlnaii^ 
h^ra is an eiaboraie work oW rhetoric’ '“Witli-' Ke piWilA# 

tie dMty irinMsa of Tirttpati^ • * ‘ >j-. i 

‘ ,21Z Lalcsmikiiiiiiira iTaltfic^ya gf *Satlamarsanago|ra^is^,j^ 
famous personage in South Indian Vai?Pf^va ^history. He was born^at 
Kumbakonam in 1571 A.D. He was adopted by Venkatacarya, better 
known as Pancama|abhan|aha* Tif^esSta ■ of Conjeevardm. He 
was preceptor and ilinister of Emperoi^' ©tiranga and Venk^ipaill of 
¥ipaaagaii* and wa's^ practibaliy the rater 'Of the ^pire M Hbdalfer hnif 
Of the '16th cdntuiy.. He was' accorded' the irsi hcModrs 
ilflnes' of South India and was- celebrated for 'his adts df:'€lali^.^ jISs 
titular name KotikanyadSna indicates tii# miarrlages of e^rerat^lmMctette 
performed at his Instance* He''passed aw^-te '1^1 
MABViMSATi IS engraved On the wails ^ in Beva|^^^ii^ t^|ie' at 
fconjeeveram of which his descendants areatiCth6^,.|%stpes. 

The, greatness of .Ms line, is described by, Rimaa«ja#saf ,in 
Japryavaibhavaprakisa,'^ His life is described by his descendant 
MngaMtha in -the poem Lnkgmfkumlrofg^'® ' 

Section 2* 

213. Sri Madhva Acarya or Anan^adrlha/ was born in; the 
#Mage of Belle near Hdlpi in an orthodosi brahmin* family te the year 
Yuva, 4300 Kali or 1 198 A.D/ on the last day '<0 That 'd%y h 

nqw known as Ma^hvanavamt ' ]pls mailer ^slpri^inal 

1, For full sooounti se® dura'paramptra ^ * 

. ^2* Bd.Mp, series. ^ _ , , . 7 '7 

See para 121 ^pVa. 25if, wl« 0 an'^"tei"i&nfta|aWamr|^^^^ 

5, prfnl^, ptimbakanam. ^ 'v ,, ik.’ii ' * v ‘ 

6i &‘iB 'also known as Anan|lilan&^b Ana^4^^id^-^nim"^|nliia^ 
gici, Jnanauda, jDSnSQan4agiri, *(CC, I. 46), See Griersoni AfAjS#, VII. ^2 i Btodar- 
kar, ?8| 57 and. AS, (1882-3), 207*. , . ' - ‘ 

' .(|.li.'!Ffiai3Mnalta®iWa In Ms of Ijlis <lu^fek>h 'wEii 

fixes fel](e y«4?'l428 mile d«&hf feM M* 'Kiftsl^ 

^‘e^s ‘with him. fnsedptlon klwdlteift la& 1^' l^h' indioatieyli^ 

6ali©, .(jB 4 IH.,26C1-8).^ SealntoduefeioQ.to 2¥<|ns4|^ 

and A S^k bfim^M4dh'f'0'li^mmW§^tl^W^^7rehki^^^iM^ 



10. Printed, Bombay^ wil^ th^ co^menfeacy of SCiDiatiDdca^ Suma|iQdca extolled 
igSbi&jraf fehjore iti i|i|^dn^tin4caia^a^l^0§mi * tmf. Cai,^ Vtl. 82 S 4 . ^ 

it ® ro; 11. llli; ’ 1961; fw?#* oomn^talry {TO h/' 1 ^ 14 ) ' By tafi^arMna 
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afimaws Vasadeya. B[is early\life^displa)'Od miracles of .diviao powers. 
By twenty five/ he became learned in all the sciences and . Vedas, His 
knowledge was so profound that he was called Purnaprajna, At that 
age he* renounced his family and became an ascetic on the initiation of 
Acyutaptakasa under the name of Anandati^lba. In his tours through- 
out India he engaged himself in philosophical controversies and became 
the founder of the A^vaita school of philosophy. He expounded his 
Pvaita doctrine in his Bhasyas on Vyasa Sutras, the Upanaisads, and the 
Gifa. He spent his last years at the Sarldantaram, the duab f>etween 
the rivers Netrayati and M ’S. 'Canara^and he lived for 

11^9 years, 6 months and 20 days and disappeared in Pingala, 1278 A.D/ 

,j; ; Of his 37 works,? many on philosophy, his mastery of the language 
his poem Yamajkabharata, where be' narrates the story 
bf rMnhibhnrata injYamaka Terse/ Among his 8|otras are Aryas|atra, 
Gnrus|a|ray K:p§nastuti and Pfadasastotra/ Bhagava|ititparyanlrnaya® 
^d B^rafat lip waniritaya^l, a re- learned critiques on Sri Bbagavafa 
and Mahabhara|a. Ki-Snakarpamflamaharnava,® Sankaravijaya and San- 
karaelryavatarakatha aro also, attributed to him/ * , 


214» Trivikrjima. Among the immediate desdples of Sn 
Madhva was Trivikrama/® whom he converted to his faith after a long 
diicussions^ ite wrote Usfihara^akavya 'and Vlyus|u|f/^ 

. cd !#.■ 1 " ' ' .i'd 

'frivikrama*s son was d^arayapa. To him we owe the first account 
of Sr! Ma^hva^s life in his poems Maijhvavijaya,** Apumadhva- 


S&me^say It av-; ^ ” .(T 

V . r2* . Aooosdiag k) the other view this was oa lith lauuary 1^18 A Bt S ^3 
B;. Veakobarao, Lije cf Sri XXVIII. Baugal«:>rej. 

3 , Gfraaihamalikaslotra (^C, 11. 2008) gives the list. 

4. . * Bombay and Madras. Inhere are commentaries da it anOnymoUs (DC . , 
XX. 7965) which refers to a prior commehtaiy in Verse (TC, II. 1143), 

6. Printed, Madras, Bombay, * ^ . 

6. Printed, Madras and Bpmi^y with Janardanabhatta^s' commentary. See TO, 

shMixmy%t%’'8eeTd, II, IWB/ ' ' 

7. Seepage 43 supra, Poc commentaries, see TO, II. 1143 ; by'VIttalacgrya 
II. 1912) ; by Ohettu Kerl (TQ, II . 1649) ; by Xiaksminfsimha (TO, 11. 1409). 

' "'BfcV,' t96.'' ■' ^ 


Vijaya,^ aftd Manimanjari.* His Par^tafcaArta is a'-YSiiiaka p^em.* 
He wrote also "fea‘«fet', Vi-jaus^nti, Nfsidrhitstdfitii ^nd Sangrabi-Raiaa- 


215 . Of Madhya's d^clples,; four succeeded af pontiffs,'. 03 ^ ^fter 
anotlier, Padmaaalgil^ja,- ; Narabarl/ , Madhava , and , Ak^pl^bya. j From 
Afeobljya,® Jayalitfha got Ms initiatlpifi.. He ,is said to have die4 
1388 A.D* The life of Jayatutha is described iu poems by VySsatiiiiha 
in his Jayatirthavijaya,® by KrSna in Jayatirthavijayabdhi/* > by Sapiar- 
sana in Jayatuthavijaya,,® and by Karkohalli Srinivasa in Jajindrodaya * 

216, Alter Jay affrtha, 'l^ie most famous among the M^^hva. Acar^ 
yas was V^dsariya**® /He -lived in 1447*^1539 A®, He was pracjioaliy 
the moving influence in the Court of Vtjiartagar from the days of Saiva 
Narasimha to Acyutadevaraya who ruled in 1486-1542 A.D.^^ 

The life of Vyasaraya is described the Vyasayogicaritacampp 
by Somanatha,** which was continued by SiividyaraMakarasvami,*^ 
and the poem Vyasavijaya. Somanatha’s prose is enchanting.. ^The 
reader feels as if it is Kadambari, He is reported to be the sister's 
son of Anantabhatia, author of CarapSbharaM? who lived about 1500 
A,Dl* * Somanitha was introduced t4hiS'Mhix9 f5i^is^pifllthe"‘l:^fn of 
. lliiig Acyutedevariya and must I5BSA®. ‘Sonta- 

tratha's grand-father Bhatta Gayamiikti Bhaskara, known as Kala« 
ihfelhMhvariii, was' a great poei.'^^ 

1 . There is a comujentacy by Venkatabbatta, TC, H. 1665,' " ' 

2. printed, Bombay with Subrahmanya’s commentary. There are* commentiuies 
by Anantaoarya (BO, XX, 7945), by Jammi Bhavanasyacarya (W, 11. 7945) and by 
Vi(ital5o3cya (TO, II. 2003). 

3. Printea, Poona. DO, XX. 7936. ' ‘ ; , , ' ‘ 

4. Printel, Bombay an! Belgaum. In DO, XV- 7976f,‘“iflfe>fii' S iil lalnSmyiioas 

commentary. J 

5. Aksobhya, VidySranya, Vedanfa Di4ika and dayejirjha w(&« obnWrpbrasSeB. 


6 . Printed, Mysore. ■ , „ ‘ ’ " 

7. Mys. OML. Sup. 10. ' ’ •/W'i.-.Wi! .»«« .01 

8. Printed, Bejganm. /'■'■.■■i ..-u-i J 7 ,.SoO Jt 

9. ^ A-i 

, 10, He was deeciple of Bcahmai.iyatirti, whose life'ik d^lua;i£^'jn%^inkfiya- 
‘it^thaUjaSrb Vdiigobatao’S tui. 
died about 1623 A.D. 

11 . ^ para 124 sr<))r 8 . ' .11 4 k ,is 

12. Ed. Bangalc«:e with a long introduction dealing with the '(S)nfeaipora|y histoy 

of Kingdom of Vijians^r by B, VenkcMmo. ^ ^ 

13. Op. cit. taii. . ,tX ,4f 

■ J 4 . I 8 ee,B. VMkobaiao, op. cif. liil-is. >S7f >-/ ..M.Wti, ,>01^ 
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Zl 7 r. Piimndara^a^ lte distinguiished author ofKanarese devo- 
tiQoal spags, was Vyasarlys’s Mesciple. So was Vndiraja. Va^irajaj^ 
said.to have opeued an old treasury at a crisis, for King Acyutadevaraya. 
He rebuilt the temple at Udipi, but before the golden dome was erected 
the Kingdom of Vijianagar was subverted by defeat at the battle of 
Talilrota.* He was a great poet and among his poems are Rukminila- 
vijaya,* Sarasabharativiiasa,* Jirthaprabandha,* Eklbhavastotra,® and 
ipaSavatarastuti.* His life is described .in Vadirljavyttaratnasangraha 
by Raghunatha;’' 

Satyana^hatirtlia’s original name was RaghunathacSrya. He died 
in ■ 1^74* ' His life is depicted in Sa|yani-|!iamiliitmyara|ttiil:ara,® 

ip Satyanathabliyudaya??. by Sahkarsana, son .of Sesitcarya, and in 
Sa|yailS|bavilasa by Srinimsa.ff ^ ^ , 

There are poems on the lives of Dvaita Acaryas Visvapdyagiina- 
Setamadha^,^^ 6.agfhavendravijaya by ISTarayapa^?^ and 
^afyanldhivlito by irfnivSsa,**^ Sehirlya^ljaya/^ Satyabodhavljaya*^^ 

^ - ii ‘ 

■' _ SECTION 3. 

1 JM8r Bumf#, the founder of the Veerafeiva cult of the Liagfr 
yjtti, -was the piPipe witu^fer of the Kalacuri King BbijjaJa. who ^amp ;|j> 
thpiftroipe Kh{y?a 14 1456 The tradition is that the sect 

founded by five ascetics — Ekorama, Panditaradhya, Revapa, Itfajula, 


..MC7, r 


i. See B. Venkol^llQ, 

mi lllj " t’ 

^ 4. Printed, Calcutta. 

5, Printed, Bombay. 

" 9. CO, 1. 689. * ^ ' 

10. My$, OML, Sup. 11 j Tarti. Gai.t YI. 2676, 

11. Tani. Cat,, YI. 2676, 2680. 

12. On the history of Madhva Acaryas, sea Id, XLIII,* i 

' 

par^ 150 supra}. 

15. Mys, CMS. Sup, IL 

v%. 1 ®!^ ;;dt ' 

" 17. Bid., 

18. Mys. OML, Sup, 11. 

19. Seel^VtlTS. 
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Visvaradhya — who are teld to have Sprung from the five heads of 
Siva, incarnate age after age. These are regarded as very ancient, 
and Basava is said to have bean but the reviver of the faith.^ Yet the 
early literature shows that the five were ail his contemporaries, some 
older, some younger.® In the poem Basavesavijaya,® Bankararudhya 
describes his life, and so does Somanatha in his Basavapura^a,^ and 
Basavanagadya. Somaniltha also wrote a poem Panditaradhyacarita 
on the life of Fandi|araclhya, the Lingayal Guru. Somanatha (Paikurki), 
of Ebpngiritagotra and son of Gurulinga, lived in the time of King 
Pratapariidra 1 {1140-1196 A.D.).® 

Skction 4. 

219. Sri Gauranga, whose original name wms Niinai, was born 
of Jagannatha and Saci at Xadia in Phaigun, of Saka 1407 (1486 A.D.) 
on the banks of the Bhagiratbi. Ilis childhood foretold his future great- 
ness. He married Vb?atipriya, daughter of Sanatanamisra. He was called 
Gauranga or Gour fur his fair complexion. When he became inspired 
and an ascetic, he took the name Sri Kpsna Caitanya. He sang, the 
glories of Sii KrSna and became the founder of the school of Bhakti or 
devotion. He passed away in 1527 A.D.® Among his poems are 
Gopalacaritra/ Premam rtri,® Sanksepal )hagavat Imrta,® Harinaraa- 
kavaca/® Danakeliciatamani.^^ 

220. Rupa"® was born in 1490 A.D. He was a scion of the 
Goswiimi line and Kumara was his father. Vallabha and Sanatana were 
his brothers. His sixth ancestor Aniruddha was a Raja of Karnat about 

1. On Lingayat legends and literature, see id, IV, 17, 211 ; Y. 183. 

2, Farquhar, OBL, 280. For bibliography, see Ibid., 387, 

8. Printed, Mysore, . , , . . ^ 

4. Mys. OML. 548 ; Ibid., Sup, 34, ; 

5. See Veeresalmgam’s Works, X. 220. ' li/ ? 

6. For an account of his life, sea S. K, Ghose, Lord Gmranga, Calcutta;-- ' 
R. B. Dlnesohandra Sen, Chaitanya aiidhis age and GhaUanya ami his companions; 

M. T. Kennedy, Chaitanya and his movement ; Y. Sarcar, Chaitanya' s pilgrimages 
and teachings ; Farquhar, OHL, 476. 

7. 00, 1. IGl. 

8. CSC, (1907), No. 54 ; (1908) No, G7, with oolhmentary hy Yitthala, 

9 . 00 , 1 . 884 . 

10 . 00 , 1 . 758 . 

11. CSC, (1908)67. ' ' ■ , . ' > o! 

12. For an account, see D. 0. Sen’s History of Bengali Literature (Calcutta), 603 ; 
IntroducMon to Ujvalannamani (Kavyamala) ; luttQdqQfiiou to Caitanj^a^and todays 
(Eayyamala). 

37 
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&ka 1338, His family was immensely rich. Rupa and Sanatana were 
made the prime ministers of Hosen Sahara, Emperor of Ganda.^ By 
nature, of a religious disposition, they were attracted by the teachings 
of the reformer Caitanya,® and gave up home to become ascetics, 
Their greatness as religious teachers is described in the Vais^ava 
literature of Bengal.® Rupa passed away in 1363 A.D ^ 

As a poet and rhetorician, Rupa is of a high order.® The poetic 
instinct saturated with bhakti or love for Kr^na manifested itself in 
several forms of composition, always with the life of Ersiia as its theme, 
yidagdhamadhava, and Lali^amadhava® are dramas in seven acts 
describing the loves of Kpsna, and Radha as related in the Bhagavata, 
Panakelikaumudi’^ and is a bhana with its hero, Kjfpa. Hamasduta 
and Uddhavasandesa are poems of message,® on the model of Megha- 
duta. Padyavali is an anthology and names the authors it quotes.® 

Among his other works/® are Ujjvalacandrika (a dialogue between 
Cai^anyacandra’s sister Radha and her friend about KrSpa), YamunS- 
stotra, Gandharvapraithanastotra, Gaurangastavakalpataru, Kusumasta- 
baka, Mukundamuktavali, Catupuspanjalistava, Utkalikavallari, Laghu- 
Bhagava^amrta, Anandamahodadhi, and Mathuramahimii.^^ By far his 
greatest work is the Ujjavalanilamani.*® As a treatise on poetics it 
describes classes"] and conditions of lovers and the several stages and 
modes of their affection and is profusely illustrated with verses, all 

1. Rupa is mentioned by Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimamsa Ropadeva men- 
tioned in Shm^ and Padyavali andRupadeva, author of commentary on Gifagovincja, 
are different poets. 

2. Sanatana lived between 1484—1558 A,D. 

E. For a fuller account, see Narahari Chakravar|i^s BhakfciratnSkara. 

4. Printed Kavyamala, Bombay. There is a commentary on it by Gakravar|i. 
It is in fact Gitagovinda dramatised. “The piece is also in its different portions 
supposed to be applicable to the diferent seasons of the year, at which the chief 
festivals in honour of. Krsna are held, or the f^^tival of Spring in Chaitra of 
Vaisakha, that of the birth of Krsna in-Sravana of the rains, and the Rasayatra or 
dance of Ky§na with the Gopis in the autumn/^ Wilson, Theairet II. 393, 

5. For a list of his works, see CO, I. 633. 

6. 10, VII. 4179 ; 00, 1. 642 ; III, 115 j also note a commentary by Narayana, 

7. DO, XI, 8406. There are commentaries on it by Jivagresari and Raghunatha- 
dasa. See Vaisnavadharmaprakasika (Mursbidabad), Parts I to YI. 

8. There is a commentary on JHamsaduta by M^dhavami^ra nh’usBurusottama, 

9. See Thomas, Kav. 11. 

10. CO, I. 533, III, 113 ; TO, IV. B. Ro. 3050. 

11. 00, 1, 63. Composed in 1660 A.D, 

12i Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay, 95. 
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devoted to KrSna. There are commentaries on it by Jlvagoswami/ by 
Visvanathacakravaitin,® and three anonymous* His Xatakacandrika"* 
is a treatise on drama based on the Natyasastra and he refers to the 
views of Visvanatha as opposed to Bharata. 

221. Rupa had two brothers. Vallabha and Sanatana. Sanatana 
commented on ROpa’s Ujjvalanriamani and wrote among other works/ 
Haribhaktivilasa* and Bhagavatararta/ He lived in 1484-1558 A.D, 

Rupa's desciple Raghuxathadasa wrote the short but beautiful 
poem the ]\Iuktacarita/ a funny tale in which Kjsua told Satyabhtoa 
that pearls could be grown as a crop and demonstrated it by sowing a 
pearl and watering it with milk. Then the Gopis sowed all the pearls 
they had, but no plants came out. After repeated entreaties, Krsn.a 
relented and returned the pearls. 

222. Jiva Goswami was the son of Vallabha, RQpa^s younger 
brother. He was born in Saka 1445 (I4v85 ?) at Ramakeli near 
Fatehbad. He became an ascetic when he Was twenty and was head 
of a Goswami mutt at Brnclavana, until his demise in Saka 1540 (1618 
A.D.) Among his works.® are Gopalacampii, Madhavamahotsava, 
Bhaktiraslmrtasindhii, Govindabiriidavali and Jahnavyastaka.^* 

223. Kavikarnapura was the son of Sivanan^a Sena of 
Kancanapaili near Xaclia. His father was the purveyor of the Bengali 
followers of Caitanya to Puri, so long as Caitanya lived, at the cost of 
Vasudevadatta, a millionare.^^ He was born in 1524 A.D. He was 
educated at Kumarahatta, modem Hailasar, north of Calcutta. He was 
a pupil probably of Jivagoswarai. In his Gaurangaganoddesadipika,*^ 
Composed in Saka 1498 (1577 A.D.) he traces Caitanya’s followers to 
their prior births ; for instance, Caitanya's father JagannStha is traced 
to Nanda, the father of Krpna, and to pasara|ilia, the father of 
Rama. Every foliow^er of Caifanya is traced to one of the Gopikas or 

1. Ed, Bombay, Composed in 1580 AD, ’’ 

2, Ed. Bombay. Composed in 1695 A.D. . He wrote a commentary on Bhigavata 
in Kavikariaapura‘s Alankarakaustubha. 

8. Oa, I. 62 ; CSG, XI. 3, 

d. Ed, Kasimbazar. DC, XXIIX. 8669. 

5. SeeCC. I. 693. 

6. Bee CO, I. 758. There is another work of this name by GopSla Bhatfea 

7. See 00, I, 4034, 

8. fO, IV, 48S0-3, 

9. For a complete list of his works, see Int, to Ujjvalanilamani, he, cU. , j, 

10. T0,IV, M7i4. . 

11. See OaO, (1909), No. 36. 

12. CSG, (1907), 15 HPB, 11. (for au aocouufe). 
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milkmaids in the Kifna incarnation and to one of ike monkeys in Ike 
Rama incarnation. 

In kis play Caitanyacandrodaya, ^ composed in 1543 A.D., ke 
depicted tke life of Caitanya. Besides Aiankarakaustiibka,® on 
rketoric, ke wrote Camatkaracandrika,® and Ananclal^rndavanacampu,^ 
on tke loves of Sri Kj-S 9 .a. 

224. Among tke great men of Goswami’s order, Sridasa wrote 
Radhakundastava, Ragkunatka ■ wrote Vilapakusiimfmjalistava, and 
Kpsnakaviraja wrote Radkastaka,® and Govindadasa {1537-1612 A.D.) 
wrote Sangitamadkava and Karnamrta.® In kis Bkaktirasamttasindku, 
Sanatana describes tke four varieties of Bkakti to Lord Krsna and 
develops tke sentiment according to tke tkeories of rkeioric.'^ 

Ragkiinatka^s desciple K|*spadasa wrote Ike poems Govindalili- 
and K^^palilas^ava.® 

Section 5. 

225» Vallabha Acarya, tke famous religious teacher, was 
ike son of Lak^ma^a Bkaita and Guru of Purusutama. He lived in 1478- 
1530 AvD. He commented on Vyasa’s Brahmasutras. Tke followers of 
Vallabka school, like Cai^anya’s, worship Krsna as the supreme being. 
Among bis works^® in poetry are Premrimrta,^^ l\IatkuramahStinya/* 

Matkurastaka, Yamiinas|ava, besides discourses on Sri Bkligavata. 



1. Printed Calcutta and Bombay. 

2. Ed. partly by Sivapcasad Bbatacarya ; 0;r/, 209. Tboro are commentaries by 
Iiokanatba (00, 1. 31) and by Brndavauacan4i^a {10. 240), 

3. 10, 1463 ; Mitra, VX. 212 and 2150. 

4. 10, 492, 645. There is another of that name by Paramauandadasa (printed 
Benares) and another by Kelwa {NP^ X» 30). 

6. See TOf IV. No, 3050-3, Yadanandana wrote '^ilapakusumanjali, 080, (1907) 
Ko, 59. 

6. See D. 0, Sen, History of Bengali Liter aturCy 547* 

7, In 00, 1 390 Aufreohfe gives it as the work of Sanatana composed in 1542 A.D . 
(19, 820). Bat in TC, VI. 4434, it is cited as the work of Kupagoswami. 

. ; 8, This poem is described as the work of (i) Baghunathadasa (10, Vll. 3876) \ 
(ii) Baghunathabhatta {Mitra^ II. 571), But the real author of Krsuadasa {Ukmr s 
38). See article by C. Chakra varti (21, LVII. 208). 

9. See TO, IV. B. No. 3053. 

10. Bor list of his works see 00, 1. 555'G ; hid. Bev. (1918), 643. For Stotras, 
See.VairabhSoaryastutirafcnavaU by Gokuladhisi (Printed, Bombay).For Vallabhacarya- 
vam^avali. see Ibid,^ 656, Bkandarkar, F8, 76 and History of V aliabhacarya in 
Western India (London) ; Grouse, Mathura ; Parquhar, Oi?L, 377. 

11. J5B, IV. 70;Wit5h commentary by Yitfehala. 

12. Bi?,II. 46, 
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His life is described by Gopaladasa in VaUabbakhyanata,!- by 

Babii Sitarama Sa^tri in Valiabhadigvijaya.* 

Valiabhas sons wera Goplnathia and Vitthala, Vitthala was born 
In 1515 AJ)- and was as great a writer as his father. Among his poems,® 

are Kj-snapremanijfa ,* Yamuniistapa^,® Rasasarvasva,® and commentary 
on Gitagovinda. Vitthala’s sons were Giridhara and Raghunatha. 

They wrote verses in praise of 

Vallabha's brother Ramacandra, born about 1484 A.D., wrote the 
poems K|’snakutuhala, Gopalallla, Rasikaranjana and Romavaiisataka.® 

226. I)evaraja and Gangarao describe the life of Guru Ninak in 

Nanakcandrodaya.^ 

SECTION 6. 

227. Ravisena Acarya composed his Padmapurana in Nir- 
vana Samvai 1205 (678 A.D.) Jinasena in his Harivamsapurai?a says 

f mi i 

S#: it: 11 

“ Padmapurana is the earliest complete Jain version of the RSma- 
yana unless the Prakrit work PaumaChariya of Vimala Buri and another 
work of the same name by Svayambhudeva which are said to bear on 
the same su!)ject, really prove to be works of an earlier date, as is 
alleged. Later AVriters have ail based their works dealing Avith this 
su!>ject, on the book of Ravisenacharya. The incidents related in 
Padma-purana are said to have occurred during the period (Tirtha) of 
Santinatha, the 16ih Tirihamkara. The story of Rama as narrated here • 
differs in many material points from that of the Rainayana of Yalmiki 
Rama and Ravana are both claimed here to have followed Jain reiigdoub 
Lakshmana is stated not to have been a full brother of Satrughna, but ' 
son of a fourth wife of Dasaratha, Suprabha by name. Sita Was born-^ 
from the human womb of the queen of Videha, Dasaratha did not die ^ 

. 1, Printed, Bombay, , ^ 

SS. Printed, Benares. . 

8. For his Work?, see 0<7, I. 572, 

4 . MalhUl; . ' 

6. JSalh 152, 

6, 00, t 496. 

7, Hall, 146, 162, 

8, Printed Pandit, VI. 108 and Kavyamclla, Bombay, Rasikaranjana 
composed at Ayodbya in 1624 A*D. 

9, Printed, J^ombay^ 00, 1. 285* . 
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on account of the banishment of Rama ; he is represented to have 
become disgusted with the ways of the world and he retired to the 
forest to practise penance. Bali, Sugriva and Haniiman w’ere not of 
any monkey race, but were pow^erful rulers of the forest regions. Rama 
never killed Bali. The latter of his free will relinguished the throne in 
favour of his younger brother Sugriva and himself became an ascetic. 
Ravana was not a Brahmana, but a Kshatriya, and met his death not at 
the hands of Rama but those of his younger brother Lakshmana. The 
latter recovered from the effects of Ravana’s Sakti not by life giving 
drug but by the presence of a virtuous lady Visalya, who afterwards 
became his wife. These are some of the points of difference. A com** 
parative and critical study of the whole will be interesting.^^^ 

228 . To Jinasexta are attributed® Harivamsapiirana® and Adi->* 
purana.'^ The former was written in Saka 705 (783 A.D.) when Indra 
Sri Vallabh the son of Krishna was reigning in the South, Vatsaraja at 
Avanti (Ujjain) and Varaha Vira in Saurya mandala. In the Mangala* 
charana, which Dr. Peterson has omitted to quote in full, Jinasena pays 
his tribute to Samantabhadra (the author of Jivasiddhi and Yuktyanu** 
sasana). Siddhaseana, Indra, Chandra, Arka and Deva (Devaaaudi) 
the grammarians. Vajra Suri, Mahasena (the author of Sulochana- 
katha). Ravishena (the author of Padma-purana), Yarangacharita, 
Kumarasena, Virasena and Jinasena. The mention of the last two 
names has given rise to a controversy as to the relation between Jina* 
Sena, author of Harivamsapurana, and Jinasena, author of Adipurana. It 
has been suggested that the reference above is to the author of Plari** 
vamsapurana and hence he is one with the author of Adipurana. But 
the difference in the dates of composition of the two works is at least 
50 years which makes their authorship by the same person very impro^ 
bable* Again, the genealogies of the two authors are different. The 
author of Harivamsa-purana was the pupil of Kirtisena who belonged 
to Punnatagan, while the author of Adi-purana was the pupil of Vira** 
Sena who belonged to the Senagana. Also the manner in which 
Jinasena has been referred to in Harivamsa-purana shows that the 
author is referring to a person other than himself* The verse is 

1, Kratal^s, Oai, 0,P, ttu 

2 , Bqq para 6 mpfa* 

8. For an analysis and extract, seo Mitraf YI, 7i, PiS, lY. 1674 i 

4® For an analysis, see BS, (1886-4). 
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An author indulging in these terms in regard to himself would 
certainly be accused of Ijeing over presumptuous. But there arises 
another complication when we prove the two authors to be different. 
If we accept the date of the completion of the work as given by the 
author, the mention of Virasena and Jinasena cannot refer to the 
authors of Jnyadhavala-tika and Adi-purana respectively, for they 
are known to have lived after the date of Harivamsa-purana. To 
obviate this difficult}- we must suppose that two other Acharyas of those 
names lived before the composition of Harivamsa-purana.”* 

Adipurana was left unfinished by Jinasena and was completed by 
his pupil Gunabhdra,® under the name of Uttarapurana. Gunahhdra 
also wrote Jinadattacarita.* Among poets praised in Adi-purana ' is 
Kaviparamesvara. 

229. Jinaprabha was the pupil of Jinasimha of Laghukha- 
rataragaccha. He was honoured by Emperor Sahi Muhammad at 
Delhi. He was very prolix in poetr}' and there was no day where he 
did not compose new stotras, of which there are now 700, such as 
Gautamastotra, Parsvanathastava, Srivirastava, Saradastotra, etc.* His 
Pyasrayakayya, like the one of that name of Hemacandra, describes 
(he life of Srenika. It was composed in Sam. 1356 (1300 A.D.}.® 

Kirtiraja in his poem Nemiaa-lhamahakavya in 12 cantos narrates 
the life of Neminatha who was a Balabrahmacarin,® with exquisite 
descriptions of the seasons, marriage, etc. Kirtiraja wrote the Prasasli 
engraved in Paravajinalaya in Jessalnir Mandir in Sam. 1473 
(1417 A.D.).’' 

SoHAKiRTi of Handitatagaccha was pupil of Bhimasena. He wrote 
Saptavyasanacarita and Pradyumnacarita in 1474 A.D. and Yasodhara- 
caiita in 1476 A.D.* 


1. ■ See Himlali Im, cU, xxii. 

2. He is different from Gunabhadua, author of Bhanyakumaraoarita, Cal OP, 
1655. 

3. Cat, OP, 643. From the legend o! Prince Jayakumara in this work, Brahma* 
kamaraja wrote Jayakumaraoarita {Ibid. L <?.). 

4. Printed, Kavyamala, YII, Bombay. 

5. See J5S. Oa^. I 58. Hiralal, foe. cit. xsiv. 

6. Printed. Bhowmagar, from a manuscript dated Sam, 1495 and writie ?5 at 
Sriyoginfpura (Mhi). 

7. This Pralasti is printed in Jas. Cal^ 64-5* l 

8. See Hiraial, Ool. 0.P. Int» xxxyii. 
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Padiiiasagaragaai describes the life of bis Guru Hiravijayasuri in 
bis poem Jagadgurukavya. It was composed in Sam* 1633 (1577 

Ratnacandra’s Pradyumnacarita, a poem in 18 cantos, describes as 
a Jain version tbe story of Pradyunina and ends with the ascent of 
Kp^na and Baiarama to beaven and salvation of Nemi, It was composed 
in Sam. 1674 (1618 A.D.).® 

230. Subhacandra was tbe pupil of Vijayaldrti of ]\Iulasangba, 
Besides Pandavax'URA.na also called Bbaratn, composed in Sam . 160S, 
(1552 A.B.) be says be wrote Candranatbacarita, Padmanatbacarlta, 
Manmatbamabima or Pradyumnacarita, Jivakacarita and Nandisvara- 
katba, etc ® 

231. Padmasundara was tbe pupil of Padmameru of tbe 
Tapagaccba.* He was successful in a literary contest at tbe Court of 
Akbar and was honoured with gifts of villages, etc.® He wrote bis 
Rayamallabbyudaya in Sam. 1615, (1559 A.D.) describing tbe lives of 
24 Tirtbankaras ending with Royamalla of tbe Agritaka/ class. 
Same year later be wrote bis Parsvanatba Kavya.’ 

Srivallabba Patbaka in Vijayadeva Mahatmya describes the life of 
Sri Vijayadevasuri of Japagaccba in 21 cantos. He was bom in 
Sam. 1634, and honoured by Emperor Jebangir.® 

r ^ ■ ■ ■ 

232. Sakalakirti was a Bbattaraka of tbe Jain religion. Plis 
Tjbanyakumaracarita,® a poem in seven Adhikaras, describes tbe life of 
Dbanyakumara, son of Dbanapala, a Vaisya of Ujjain, who by bis 
devotion was regarded as a Saint. He wrote poems Sudarsanacarita,^® 
Sripalacarita,“ and Vpsabbanucarita.^’* Mabavirapurlna is an extensive 
work.^* 

1, Printed, Benares. Hiravijaya was born in 8am, 1583. PR, IV. 26. 

• 2. Bk OBI, 92, The epilogue mentions Jain priests honored by Emperor A.kbar 
See VII. 

3. PR, (1883-4), 113. PR, IV. 143, 149, 15G. PR, V» list of authors. 

4. PR, IV. Ixxv, 

BR, (1882-3), 43. 

6. PR, HI. 266. 

7. Bok Cat, 392. 

8. Printed Jaina-Sabitya-Sam»3dhaka-Granthamala, Ahmedabad. 

9. IX?, XXI. 8128- 

10. Printed, Bombay, 

11. Mys. OML, 260. 

12. W, XX. 8103 ; PR, IV, 138. 

13. Printed, Bombay. 
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1, Prinlsaa, Bombay. DC, XXI. 8136- Th^re is a oomvcmbsxy on ifc by Baksmana, 
There is anofcher poem of fehe same name by E§amSkalyajja, printed in Bombay and 
ocmipos^ in Sdrn, 1839 (1783 A.I).). See 0af. 18 ; DBf IV, 162. 

3, Printed* Bombay. 

8. Printed, Benares. Mj/s. Arch Bep, (1924), 13, It mentions the Pr^vSta 
dynasty, 

4. Jes. Cat, 67. This was composed at KumSrapala’s Court. 

6, Jes, Cat,, 40, 

6. Printed Bombay, Thisls a Sanskrit rendering of Daksinyaoaritisurrs prakrt 

work (Jes, Cat,, 43) composed about the middle of the 13th century A,D. He calls it 
a campu. He mentions earlier poets (now unknown) Pasalipta* Satparnaka, Vima- 
ISaka, Devagnpta, Prabhanjana. In PB, II. 28, Haribha4ra is wrongly named as the 
author of this poem. ^ , 

7, Jes, Cat ^ 56, 

B„ PB, VI. List of authors, 

9. Ibid,, 1. 

10. Ibid,, 42. 

11. Ibid,, 24. The manuscript was written in Sam* 1327. 

12. Ibid,, 47, This contains many styles of poetry and prose. 

18« lUdn&B. 

14. Ibidem* 

15. Print^ Bhownagar, Jes, Cat, 4. 

16. Printed Bombay. There is another work of the same name by Oandraprabha 
(BcInW Bombay). 
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233. . Vadirajaturl aims Sanmukha, a Jaina ascetic, was called 
Dvadafevldyipafiy probably on account -of Ms proficiency in twelve arts. 
His Yasodharacarlta is a poem narrating the Ufa of Yasodhara, son of 
Yasodhara and Canclravati of Ujjain, a saintly King of Jaina sect.^' He 
also composed ParsvanathacaritH,® 

234. Somaeaifitragam's Gurtiguoaratnakara describes the Ufa 
of Laksmisaragapi of Japagaccha. It was written in 1485 A.D, and U 
of great value of Giijrat Mstory ® 

235. Othar Jain poems are here collected : 

P^thvicandracaritra of Santisuri {Sam, 1225) f Neminathacarif/i of 

Ratnaprabha, pupil of Vadideva (Sam, 1233);* KuvalayaroQliikatha 
of Rataaprabha, pupil of Paramananda Punyasarakathanaka of 
Vivekasamudragani, pupil of Jinesvara (Sam, 1334);’^ Vijayacandra- 
cari|a of Candraprabh.a (Sam. 1127);® Harivikramacaritra of Jayatilaka, 
(about Sam, 1350) f Adinathacaritra of Vardhamanacarya, (about Sam, 
1330) Vasupujyacarita of Yardhamana, pupil of Yijayasimha/^ 
Prthvicandracarita of Satyarajagani Pribyicandracaritra of Jaya- 
B%ara, pupil of Jinaraja (Sam, 1503);'^* Paramahamsacaritra by Naya- 
ranga, pupil of Gunasekhara (Sam, 1624 ).^* 

Abhayakumlracarita of CandratUaka, pupil of Jinesvara (Sam, 
1312);^® Prabhavakacarita of Prabhacandra {Sa?n, 1334);®® Kavyamanoliara 
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of jMabesvara {Sa?n* 1504),^ Vardhamanacarita of Asaga, pupil o 
Niginandia {Sam> 1679),® Uktirataakara of Sidhusundara alias Sadha- 
ra|aa, pupil of Pevasuadara,® Parsvaaatliacarita of Bhavadeva/ fambu< 
sviiiiicariti of Jinailasa,® Parsvastavana of Padinaprabhadeva/ Mali!* 
carita of Vinayacandra,’' Minaketudaja of Pevanitlia, Jagadgurucaritf 
of Siivarpananda, Santfnathacarita of Munisimdara aad anoilier o; 
Bhavacandra, Candraprabhaswamicarita of Pevendra,® Amamaswimi- 
carita of Muniratnasuri,® Upamitibkavaprapaficakatba of Slddharsi/'^ 
Siimitracaritra of Ilar^akimjaropadhyaya,®^ Parsvacaritra of Peva- 
bliadra/® Santinataraahakavya of Munibbadra,*® 

Vlrolilsa of Bhrusuudi, and 
Munisuvra|;aklivya of Arhatdasa,** 
alias Pappadagiiru, pupil of Carukirti, 
bahucariti of Ratnanandi,*® 

Neminirvaua of Vagbbata,*® 

[Kumarasambhava of Jayasekhara ; Parsvana^hacaritra of Bhava- 
deva, phanyacarija of Jinakiiti ; Prabhavakacarita of Candraprabha, 
Bhaktamarakatba of Royamaila, Malayasundarlkaiha of Miipikyasundara 


Nagakumarakavya of Mallisena,** 
Pradyumnacarita (i) of Mabasenacarya 
and (ii) of Yasodhara,^^ Bbadra- 
Candraprabhavijaya of Ravigupta,** 


b lufc. to Apabhramsakavyaj-rayi [GOS)^ 36. 

2. PR, IV. 163; Da, .XXL 8138 

- 3. He was aatboff also of Yajifakalpavritp written in Bum, 1456, See PR IV 
Klbiii, Ii, XI. 255. . ’ ' * _ ’ 

4. Printed Bombay, Probably oomposed at Avanti in Sam. 1412. (PR, IV. 106 

XV, last of authors). He was also the author of *Kalikaoaryakathanaka’ (PR I 
4p.-30). ' ’ • 

5. Mys, OML. PR, Y. 

6. PR, HI. Ap. 213, with oommentary by MuaiSekhara, 

7. PR, IV. 144. His pupil Dhatmidasa was also a poet. He lived about 
1286, 

8. Gcugh, 87, 95, 96, 106, 

9. Pfi, HI. 87-89. 

10. PR, III. 42, 41 and App. 168 ; IV. 129 gives the year 962. 

11 . Jes.Cat.Si. 

19. Ibid., 37. 

13. Printed, Benares, 

0" N5ga history. See 

16. Ibid.y 252, CAL, II, 238 with commentary, 

Bhownagar. TC, IV. 6898. OPhe ©me story is told iu the play Artha- 
pancaka (DO, XXI, 83877) of unknown authorship. ■ 

17. DO, XX. 793. 

18 I>0. XX. 7940. ■ ‘ ■ T ,.! ; . : 

19. PR,l'V.ciiv('’pR/t,'A]^.63, ' 
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[Gurugupara^nakara of Somacaritagap {Sam. 1541),® [Gadyapaudava- 
carita of Pevavijayagani ; Vijayacaiidrakeyalicarjta by Candraprabha- 
mahattara, Rauhiueyacarita of Pevam5rti, Ratriapalanj-pa-kathanaka by 
Somanamlana, Kumaracaritra of Caritrasundaragani, aad Mahavira- 
carita of Xetnicandra].* Srenikacariira by Gajacjharlal and Jambu- 
swaraicarita of pipacandra,® Nagakumaracarita of Ratnayogindra,® 
Padmacaritra of Vimala,^ Sripalacari^a by Sakalakirti.® 

Mpgankacaritra by Rddhkandra,® HaribhadrasQricaritra by Hari- 
govindadasa,” Mahaviracarifa by Nemicandra,^^ Campakasres^hi- 
kathanaka,” Santinatbacarita (i) by Bhavacandra“ and (ii) by Aji^a-* 



Cfe APTfiR jc 


Mahakavyas (could). 

Section 1. 


236. Caiurbhuja’s Haricarltakavya is a poem In 13 canios on 
the adventures of K|r3na composed on 1493 A.D. at Ramakeil, a suburb 
of the Gauda capital of Bengal, then under the rule of Khojas and 
Habsis. As soon as he was bbrn his father wrote some verse on his 
tongue with a golden pen tipped in honey and he became a poet. His 
son Kamalakara wrote a commentary on Lolambaraja's Hariviiasa- 
kavya*^ and Ghatakarpara.^ 

237. Divakara was son of Vaiclyesvara and MuktSmba of 
Bharadvaja Gotra. He was in the court of King Krsnadevaraja of 
Vijianagar (1509-1529 A.D.)."* From King Rudra he says he got the 
title Kavican<Jraraya. His brother Ma(Jhusudanri wrote phurtacarita- 
bhana.® Besides the play Pari] ataharana, Rasamanjari, and ipevistufb 
he wrote the poem Bhira^a^fta in more than 40 cantos on the story 
of Mahahharata,^ 

238* Ekamranatha was born in Kondavidu. He came to the 
Court oflmmadi Aukusa of Mna family, of 16-17ih century A*D^ In his 
twd pdems, jainbavallpari^iaya and Satyaparinaya, he gives the genealogy 
of Ankufe and a running history of his patron and his ancestors which 
furnishes valuable history. He also wrote the poenl Virabhaijravijaya.^ 
At the beginning of the poems,® as usual the poet gives a lengthy account 
Of the family of his patrons* -‘Among the members of the fourth caste 
(Sudtas) was a family which became famous as the Rana vamsa* In 
that family was born Timma Who married Maliamma* Their descen- 
dants are represented in the following genealogical table I— 

3. BEB, IT : da, ^ ' 

% PM, HI. ip, 890* 

8. 100, 2525. 

4. See 1S2 

6. U is apparently different trom DiiUrtacari|apifah^s^iia mentldned in SlhitV^s 
4ai?p4]ja, 536. 

6. TO, IV. 43G8, 5602. tChelaet terse now available is 

t ?(ssrf 1 

^ irflrd m km: II 

?. Miie, 243 Where anflther poem o£ this name b, Muktelvara is mentioned, 

8. Z)0, XX, ?732, ?789. 
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Kttmacajagadika Immadi Nisioilia Kasloirl Siva 

■ , .Raya.;-. ■ .Antesa ■ 

Of these chiefs jagadaka Raya or Pedda Jagadeka Raya is said to 
have fought with the ruler of Buraaa Nagari (the City of Burhan, Nizam 
Shah and defeating him, to have captured innumerable horses and 
eiephantSt Of his sons Jagadeka Raya was the most famous. In a 
battle he is said to have captured as prisoner a Muhammadan chief 
Chittakhan, defeated the troops of Nuru Khan and Murtija Khah and 
killed the chief Sttjaia Khan.^^^ . 

.239^ Vtnkalesm was the son of Srinivasa of A|reyago|ira.^ 
Born near Kane! in 1595 he lived for more than fifty years.* His 
RSmacandrodaya is a long poem of thirty Oantos describing the history 
Rima and was composed at Benares in 1635 Ait). So is his Yama* 
kin^iava composed in 1656 

240i Ulpfefesairallablia, whose real nanie appears to be 
(iokulat was a Votary of J^iva and was also known as Sivabhatti^asa. He 
lived, in Malabar about the l6th Centdry A.D. His BhiksAtanakavya * 
in 40 Pad^hatis, is a fine poem describing how Siva"w§nt about as a 
mendicant for alms from tmt Ms' liberal# and 

how the appearance of Siva induenCed the women of the Gity/^ The 
poem is replete with descriptions of high fancy^ interspersed - With 
didactic matten He wrote Sundarxsa|aka* at the request of King 
Magana; ' ■ 

^ « .... r-. .. ■r . - .-t x .!■ ■. 

1. sve.M-b^, ^ . . 

2 . imi- Gdt, Vlt. xxsl. . y 

8. ^ani.OaU VI. 8658. * V . 

L ftW.,ae8i. ■' ‘ 

5. Erinfed. KJvJriiiilljk, &mi)aj?. 

6. Kintedi fiatyamala Bomtey. Ecoin ikts Ipddb, it tkttt, Gofcila wiS 

ijalled 


Timma-Mallfuama. ■ ' 

Bioga- Gaugamma. 


iagadeka Raya Or Pedajagadeka ^ya 


Giryamba 


Jagaiapa Raya iagadeka Iteya yagatapRaya Ankusa 


Lingamma m, Yifefehalamma ni. bakshmamma 
daughter of Virappa [ daughter of Raghuvaifa 

[ Venkatapathi [ 



Uml-KlVYk 

241. VeakatehranayajaH was tlie 

VMhuIagotra and wrote at the instance of Ki 
and grandson of Balaji, brahmin of Vasistlia^ 
King Gopjila ruled as a feudatory of Sivacch; 
in nth century A.D. His Natesamjava* 
story of the vanquishinent of Kali at Cid 
cosmic dance. 

242. Srinivasa, son of Varada of V 
dinyagotra, liv.ed at Srimusnam early in the ] 
poem BhuvarahariJxIya,® in eight cantos, 1 
incarnation, the sacrifice performed at Srimt 
demon, Dandaka’s father, and Bhiivaraha 
wrote several other works, 

CufriiMa, Phyanacur^ika, a 
his poems are x\mbujavf 
V akulamalinigltaparinaya, 

Magha, Raghuvams'a, Naisafiha, and Amaruka 

His son Vara(Jadesika was eciually grea 
carifra, Raghuvaravijaya, Rama3-atiasangra] 
Srivarahasataka, he wrote Gaclj’aramayana, 
of tlw Bamwana. Varadadesika’s son was 
son T®“5^^taVar^a'wifpte'the drama Kfsnavij, 
the works* of many of his ‘ailcestofs 

i -t,-' - ■ fj 

243. Gangadasa 

six chapters, he describes in his Chandom, 
an4 illustrates' them by 
A,CYUTAd\RlTA, 
of the Sun. His father wrote 


M Viravalii family and Kaun- 
■he 17ih century x'l.D. In his 
^s, he describes the \'araha 
rimusnam, the destruction of 
's marriage with Laksmi. He 
i, of^which Ambujavallhlrndaka, Srivaraha- 
tnd Srirangadandaka are in prose. Among 
alliparirijiya, Varahavijaya, Varahacampfl” 
SitMivyacarifra, and commentaries on 


it. f^osides Lakjminiirayarja* 
aa, Ambujavallisapika, and 
narrating in prose the story 
Appalacar^'a and the latter’s . 
Java® and in the prologue 
are described. 

was son of Gopaladasa of Vaidya caste. In 
' -..lanjari,* the varieties of metres 
verses in praise ofK|u.ia. He also wrote 
a poem in 16 cantos and Pixesacarua in praise 
a play Parijataharana.® 

Abhiaava Raoaaniijacarya bore the title of MaySvaiU- 
.antWravaOarya. He was the son of VenkatSraya of 
isyapagotca of thet family of Vadibhakesarin. He was 
contemporary of timmaj^a|pati {of Karvetnagar) of the 
His bRixivASAdcNAKARA is a poem in seven cantos des* 
jreatness ofSn- Venkatesa of tirupati. He wrote his own 



?47- Gan%pat^ as the soa of Ramas^ijiba If er,;||He was 

born at Tarnvai, in Tinnevelly district in 1860 A D. He attained ..high 
preficiency Sanskrit study very early and in. i|is seventeenth year 
a drarna IMadhavivasanta. He was principal of the Sanskrit- College, 
Triyandrum and latterly Curator pf Sanskrit publications, jn TrivaBdruca, 
under the patronage of the, Maharajah, of Travancore., The title of 
Mahamahopadhyaya was conferred on higi.' ,He passed away .a few 
year dgO; ' His name has been knOt'Sh*^ dil^eror 

dPBhSSa’s lost draihas. His researches in' liters^ff histdty arS ofhfgfh 
merit and they are embodied in the introductidh to' his editions of Works 
ihdheh^rlds. ' His' original Works' are mah^.'" He has ccitn'mehthd-dn* 
thd ^lays df'Bhashhnd edited them himseir.^'"' ‘ ' 


i* Illf* y'-'} tn- ’jJ *1 .Vv\\5 

2. See Sivadatisa’s Xnfero^npfcion to Naisadha, Another work an Jaipur isJaya- 
nagarapancaraDg^,,g,..;!|faJ'3^|s^%pa|# ^ ^ 

8. Some of Bi J 
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commentary on ilbe firsts cantos and- -Ms’ liroili'er’'^ son Vatadaraja 
wrote a commentary on the rest of the poera;^’ ' ' ' 

245* Kfsoarama was a pirofessor. in, Aj’nrye^la in Jaipur State 
about 1900 A,D. In his Kacchavamsa and Jayapuravilasa, he descrii)ed 
the greatness of the rulers of Jaipur. Among many poems he wrote are 
Arycilankarasat ika, Palandusataka, jMuktaka, IMuktavali, Holamahotsava 
and Sarasatoka, a poetical epitome of several important Sanskrit works. 
In metrics he wrote Chandaschaiamafdana.^ 


246 Laksmanasuri was the scm of Muthusubba lyeirof Punal- 
veil near Srivillipiittur, in Ramnad. He lived between 1859” 191 9 A. I). 
He was well-versed in all the Sastras and was given the title Mahamaho- 
padhyaya. He was Professor of Sanskrit in the Pachaya-ppa’s 'College, 
Madras. Plis Krsnalilamrta is a long poem on the ‘ story ofKr'^^a. 
Among his minor poems are Viprasandesa, Manasasandesa and Vehka- 
tesastava. His play Delhi-Sararajya represents the story of Durbar of 
King George V at Delhi and Paulastyavadha the story of Ramljaha. 
His commentaries on Anargaraghava, Uttraramacarita, Mahaviracarita, 
Vetdsamhara, Baiaramayana and Ratnavali are >ye}l-kndwti.;^ He revised 
the broken fragments of Madana^s Parijatamanjari.. ,, o . ; ■ . . , . : 

In the field of simple prose he has set an example. His BnisiifA- 
vijAYA narrates the life of BhiSma, the great Kaurava warrior and 
imports the ideal of virtue and discipline. His Bharatasangraha and 
Ramayanasangraha are easy epitpmes of Mahabarata and Riiinayaga.® 
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Among his poems are Srimulacari^a, a history of Kings of Travan 
core, Bharatavarnana, a description of India, Tulapurusadanakav)'a, on 
the Tulabhara ceremony in the palace, Aparnastava in praise of Parvati, 
and Cakravartinigugamanimala, on the greatness of Queen Victoria! 
His Arthacitramanimala is a rhetorical work with illustratii ms in praise of 
King Visakha Rama Varma, Maharaja of Travancore. 

By far the most appreciable of his works is Seti'yatrani'varxaxa, 
a romance in learned but easy Sanskrit prose with its theme the descrip- 
tion of a pilgrimage to Ramesvarain, It describes and decries many 
of the social evils of the day and impresses on the reader’s mind, the 
sanctity and utility of Hindu ideals. ‘ 

248. _ Nilakantha Sarnia is the son of Punnasseri Nambi 
Narayana Sarma. He was born in 185S and is one of the famous living- 
authors of Malabar. He maintains the Sanskrit College at Pattambi 
and edits a journal in Sanskrit Vijnana-Cintlmani. Besides works on 
astrology, he -wrote poems, PatjiabhiSefcapraimnfiha, Sailabdhisa&i^akh 
and Ar)’asat;ika. 

249. Vidhusakhara BhattacSrya of Santiniketan, Bengal, is a 
great Sanskrit and Bengali scholar. Besides works in Pali, he wrote 
poems in Sanskrit, Yauvanavilasa, Umaparinaya, Hariscandracarita and 
eafavil^ and romance Candraprabhft. He is the editor of Mit-a- 
gosthi, ,a Sanskrit Journal in Benares. 



2S0. Poems on the storsr of Mahahharata are Pah^ava- 
bhyudaya (R. No. 391); Tarupabharati (TQ IV. 5116), Abhinava- 
bharata of Narasappaman^rin (DC. XX. 7690); Pandavavijaya by 
Hemacandraraya Kavibhu.sana (Prinied, Patna); Pandavacariti by 
Laksmidatta (CC, I. 537) ; Vikramabharati by grisvar Vidyalakara 
(Printed, Calcutta), Bhiratodyota of Citrabhanu.*" 

, , , 251.; Poems on Sri ICrisna are RSdhavinoda by RSmacandra, 
son pfjanardana (PR, II. 396; Tanj. Cat, VII. 2829) with commentary 
by TrilokanStha (CC, I. 505) and by Bhatta Narayana (Mitra, IV, 299) ; 
Kps^bhyudaya (i) by PHayavalli Syinivasaraghava, son of Venkatacarya 
of Kausikagotra (TC, IV. 5962 ; Mys OML. 244) ; and (ii) by Varada- 
desika, son of Appayaryaof Atreyagotra (ZIC; XX. 7726) ; Krmarjuniya 
(Ibid. 7731); Yadunathacarita (Bid. 7795 } ; Ky^nabhaktiCandrikS of 

1 . The msnusoripts works ate notr in the aothoc’s home 

2, The manuscript is with M. Bamaktishna Kwi , M. A., Maaras', • - 


maha-eSvyA 
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Aiisi3ta46i/a 23, 103] Kt^acarita IV. -5893) ; Kr§pav&oda 

by Motlrima (Omik.W, 9); KpmBknMa, by Kesavarka (0^/ [341); 
K^s^ablmvanaiurta {CC, L l.2i) ; Krl^acarita by Manaveda* (W, III. 
4032); K|*si^ali!a by Madana {CC I 123); ^snalilabbilijaiia md 
Kysaalilaslra (O^p, 11. 3329,4538); K^^navilasa (|) by PrabMkara {c:^/. 
1427, 2o90) ; aad (it) by S^^ad^ksita (Ricef 230) ; K|*s^avilasac-^ti|aijaa- 
liir|aTa {Opp, II 4539); K^s^acandrodaya by Goviada, son of Srinivasa 
of Atreyagotra (TQ IV. 5677), 

Govindaliia by Riiaiacandra (PrmiL% Benares) ; Aisvaryakadambim 
by Yidyablxusana {CC, L 76) ; K^s^iacantamrta and KrSnabhavanami-la 
[GSG, (1907), 17] ; Kr^^ami'tamaliarnava {Opp, II. 65); and Vrajavilasa 
[CAG (1908), 76] ; Vilapakusuinanjali of Yadunandanadasa [6196* (1908), 
72],; Ki'SnabhaktikSvya of Anantadeva (/Y?, Ill App. 394) ; Bhaga- 
vatodyota of Citrabhanu ;® [Kr Snail labbusapia of Da^ptreya, Kr^sg!aviiasa 
of Panyakoti, KrSnabhyiidaya of Timmayajvan and of V^^^’^darajayajvan, 
BalabhHgavata, and Bbagavatamrta, Mukimdaviiasa of Nilakantha, 
Govindacarita] {CAL, II. 4, 510, 66). 

Premendusagara by Rupagoswami (CG, L 36); Premoktyudaya 
{CCf L 365) ; Preraimi-acampu by Candra^asa (CC, I. 365) ; Radha- 
sn<Jhakara {Opp* 6165) ; Radhamana|arangi^i (composed in Sam, 1696) 
by Nandakumarasarma in the reign of King Candra of Navadvipa and 
Radharasamanjarl by Caitanyacandra {CC, I. 504) ; Radharasasiulhanidhi 
by Hita Harivamga Goswamin with commentary by Narottama (/0,-146); 
Radharahasya by Kr^jnadatta (PP, IIL 362) ; Radbavinoda by Dinefe 
and with commentary by Narayana, son of Ranginatha {CC, I. 505) ; 
RadhSvilSsa [GC, I 505) ; Radhasoundaryamanjari by Subalacatid^l- 
carya (CC, L 505} ; KfSriavijaya by Ramacandra {CC, I. 511) ; Gopalalila 
by Ramacandra {Printed, Bombay) and Brndavanamanjari i:>y Manasimha 
{CC, L 899) ; BrUdavanavinoda by Rndranyl[yavacaspati (CC, I, 5^} ; 
Vrajavihara by Sridharaswaml {Prmkd, Haberlin) ; Vrajendracaiita by 
Sadinanda {Bik, 249); K^mabhyufeya by Varadarijayajvan {CAL, 

4) Mukundavilasa by . Raghu||amatirtha (CCl IL 106); Hadlila by. 
Bopadeya (CC, L 760, OR, Hi, 390)^ Harikelililavati by Kavikesari 
{HPR, I. 421) ; HarivilSsa by Kavisekhara, son of Yasodhacandra [10, 
iVllt ) ; Krpnlila by Krs^amisra [ffPJi, IL 41) ; K|^^abhavanamrta (10, 
^7 Madana, "son of K|S]ni^/|/C, 2o38) ; Ki-gpallla- 

Li../ iij , ... , .» iV.,> , ■ . . . .* 

V t fh' j t’tiy i'u'v? 'j. i ;:-p. ■ . ■ 7^* 

2* 5:he iBJKiiisenpt is with M» Ramakrishna Eavi, M.A,, Timpati, more 400 
years old 'Bee TriTandram). 
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taraiigii/i !)y Nirayaiiatirtba (CC, III. 27) ; Gopalacarlta by Padmaniiblia 
Bbatta ..(CC;ilL..B5).;. Gopaiaviveka {PM, VJ. 333) ; ]\Ia(lliiikelivalli by 
GDvanlhana {Ukvar, 1066 ) ; Camatkaracandrika by Kavikarnapara {10, 
1177); Rasakalpalata by Mokanananda {HPR, IL 1 76) ; Rasakalpa* 
sarafattva by Brindivana^sa {HPR, I. 307} ; Rasakrsaaiiiadbliiari by 
Ananyadasasvamiti {CC, 111. 105 ); Rasarasodaya [GASH, 164 ). 

Yasaclevacarita by Vei.ddatta, son of Jagjjrraxiia {/0(7, 584-1450);® 
Ilarivamsakavya (CC, I 750); Baiaharivamsa by Sankara NarayaPa 
OJ/Z. 250) ; Kamsanklhana by Rama IIL .4/>, 393) ; Srl~ 

kr^nacariti {TC\ IV. 5406); Gopikonmada {TC, lVJp 616 ); Krsnamrtata- 
rangika by Venkatesa {Printed, Bombay) : Gopalavijaya by Girisiincjara- 
dasa {HR, II. No. 1155); Kpsncdanta l^y Bhaskara {CAL, IL 5); 
Sundaradamodara by Loiambaraja {CaL, IL 16); Krsnabhavanamrf;a 
by Visvanatha \Printed, Brindabim; Alitra, VL 269. Composed in 
1786 A.D,]; Krsiivijaya by Sankaracirya {0pp. 3715). 

Krsnayaxa is awork on the life of Kpsna in imitation ofRimayana. 
As Ike latter was called Adikavya, this is called AiiantarakSvya. The 
style is ckarraing, but tke manuscript breaks off in the 7tk canto. It is 
stated to have been related by Bkaradvaja, and must have bean a pro- 
duction of tke f2tk or 13tk century by a follower of Ramanuja cult. 
He says ke describes tke origin of ike world according to Puranas, 
Smrtis and Ramanuja (Z)0, X.X. 7729). 

. , 14 1 252- Poems on Ramayana are: Riimavilasa, Ramacarltra p£ 
Ragkunatka, Udararaghava of CandisOrvakavL Kalyanaramayana of 
SeBakayi, Bkadradri-Ramayana of Viraragkava, Ramakatkasudhodaya of 
Srisaila Srinivasa, Raraamrta of Venkataranga, and Yadavaragkaviya of 
Narakari (A/vs. OAIL. 253'-5) ; Ragkuviravaryacarita of Tirumalakona- 
yarya (Ik'd. Sup. 11); ]9asananavadka by Yogindranatka (Ptinied, 
Calcutta) ; Ragkuviracarita by Sukumara (Trav. B6). 

Sitaramavikara by Lak$manasomayaji, son of Organti Sankara 
(10, 1481) ; Ramagunakara by Ramadeva {Alitra, (1872) 315 ; CC, L 
510] ; Ramakketakavya by Padmanabka [CASB, 163, composed 1839 
A.DJ; Ramavilasa by (i) Ramacarapa and (ii) Harinatka (O.v, 132, 214). 

^ Ramacandrakavya of Sambku Kalidasa (Tan/. Cat., VI, 2837) ; 
Udararagkava (i)6yXX. 7694) ; Prasannaramayapa of Devaradiksita, 
son of Sripala (DC, XH, 7780) ; Ramacandrodaya of Kavivaliabka 
'IMd, 7844} ; Ramacarita of ViBvaksena (Ibid. 7846); Ragkavollasa (i) by 

,ff /I,- '•SeemidiBf .-.r 




Advaita Rama BhikSu {CC, 1. 500, 10, 1138, 1479) aad (ii) by Pujyapada 

Pevaiiatida (CQ I 500); AscaryarSMayana((9//, IL 3iOS) ; Balaragkaviya 
by Sathagopacarya {Opfi, II. 590); SItaraghaviya {CQ 1. 485); RamaViya- 
righava by Brahmaclatta {Rict\ 240) ; Abbiramakavya by Ramanatha 
(CC, 1. 26) ; Rimakutubaia by Ramesvara, soa of Govinda (composed 
in 1680 A.D. 198) ; Ramakautuka by Kamalakara, son of Rama- 
krsna, (TO, 107, 1487) ; Ramakatbamria by Giridbaradasa (A^TF, 455,^ 
488) ; Ramagunakara by Ramadeva Nyayalankara (CC, 1. 510) ; Rama- 
vilasakavra by RamacaraQa larkavagisa^ and by Harinatha (CCt L 179, 
518); Ramacarita (i) by Kasinatba and (ii) by Mobanaswami (76^,978, 
1184); Ramalllodaya by Ramiikanta, son of Ba^esvara {CC\ I* 518); 
Ramabbi^eka by Kasava (BTC, 161) ; Ramakavya by Ramananda- 
lirtba (GC, L 507); Ramabbyudaya by Venkatesa® (BTC, 161,. 214). 
Ramabbyudayatllaka {Opp, 1555); Sitikantbaramayana by Sitikantba 
(Opp, 6683). 

Sitaramiivijaya {Opp. 6693); Ragbuviravilasa by Laksmana, son of 
lOamodara of Bbaradvajagotra (ZU, IV. 5460); Ragbupativijaya by 
Go{>matba (CC, HI. 104); Ramacarita by Mobanaswami^ (TO, 978, 
1481) ; Ramacandrodaya (i) by Parupottamamisra {Opp, 11 3780; JC, 
IV. 4805); (ii) by Ramadasa (ZC, XL 2513); Ramacandramabbdaya by 
Saccidananda (CC, I. 587) ; Ramakavya by Balakr^na (QQ, III. 108); 
Ramaratnakara by Madbuvrata (Oiidh, V. 6); Ramarasamrta by Srldhara 
(CC, I, 512); Ramacandrodaya by Kavivallabba (Trazh Cat 156). 

Ragbunandanavilasa (i) by Venkalacarya (CAL, IL 12) and (li) by 
Palricarya son of Satbagopa Tatacarya, probcibly of Kumbakonam (TC, 
ilL 2931) ; Vikramaragbava by NatanakalirbIsa (CAL, ll. 15 ; Si^apati- 
vijaya, (Ibid, 16) ; Paulastyaragbaviya by Ramacandra of Pulyela 
family (TC, IL 2410) ; Sriramavijaya by a pupil of Aruyacalanatba 
(TC,^ IV. 5140); Uttararaghaviya (DC, XX. 7694); RagbunStba 
gunodaya by Navyacandisabiya (SJTC, 71, composed in 1570 A.I>.) ; 
Haiaramarasiyana by Krsna Sastri (CAZ, IL 8) ; Ramaya^iasarasangraba 
by ^svaradlksita (CAL, XL 14); Laiitaragbava by Siinivisa^' Ratbo/ 
Jinakyanandabodba by Sripati Govmda. (Mi/ra, IL ' .i93; TO, 1489) ; 
Raibalingimrta by Advaita, son of Bayabbatta of Bdbares, composed in 

/ 1 * , Hb wtote'bis Sabi]tya4ai!panavj|ti In 1701 A.BiilO'/Bl 3). ’ b r 

3, He also wrote, poems Veukatesyaravijaya , and Kr^^-arajavijaya , 

3858) and plays Umnittaprahasana and Bhanuprabandhapj^diasana and Haghava* 

nanlanajaka , U il 
3. It was probably he that wrote IdLohanasaplasati (CC, I. 468). l 
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Snka 1530 (/Of 1483) ; Sitaramavihara by LaJsKmaiia, son of Sankara, 
of Organti family (TQ UL 3213. IOC, 3918-19). 

253. Miscellaneous Poems on Weddings are here collected : 
Padminiparinaya by Vedantacarya and Malayajiiparinaya (,CAL, II. 8) ; 
Parvatiparinaya by Isvarasurati (BTC, 159) ; Jnanamiulrapari^iaya (O//, 
II. 3648) ; Savitriparinaya by Varadacarya (B/tv, 244) ; Sundarisvayam- 
vara (Oj>/, 3077) ; Rukminipariiiaya by Govinda, s<jn of Lak.smapa 
(CC, II. 34); Satipariijaya by Candrakanta Tark5Iankara {Printed, Dacca); 
Madrakanyaparinaya {Mys. OML, 231) ;, TatatakSparinaya of Sankara- 
subrahmariya {Ibid, 247; TC, IV. 3465); RukminipSpigrahana by 
Govindanfarvani {Printed, Bombay); Saugandhikapariuaya {Gmigh, 187); 
Si^apariijaya by Surj'anariivanadhvarin (/?C, XX. 7904 ; /V”, II. 1206 
1603) ; SFtakalyana {0pp. 2487. 6692) ; Gaurlkalyana by Govindaniilha 
{TC, IV. 4204-8) ; Sitasvayamvara by Kamaraja {Printed, Bombay ; see 
also QAL, 16 where author’s name is not given) ; Vaidehiparihaya by 
Kaanatha {CC, I. 660) ; Sa^yabhamapaririaya by Ramacarya {Jiice, 244) 
and by Kp-sna {QAL, 11. 141) ; Rameavaravivaha by Raghunatha of the 
Court of Muthuramalinga Setupa^i of Ramnad {TC, 11. 1805) ; Hemod- 
vaha by Srisvar Vidyalankara {Printed, Calcutta); Ambikaparioaya 
{BTO, 156); Vakulamalinipari^aya (rc, IV. 4673); Ve-davullipariPaya 
by Ramanuja {Q.^L, li. 141). 

* I' ''lihl^mikSvya of Uttaraaraya Tirumaladhiaa in 18 cantos describes 
the marriage of Laksmt, daughter of a Cola king, with God Ranganatha 
of Srirangam and a festival relating to it.* 



|af 0 'Gaa|b.avija|'ia (I)' hy Rudrabliatfea^ (CCi ’(il) by Vfwfcir 

(MjSf OML, ®3); KarpuramaniafS' by* Rajanitallabka (iJC, 4. 
82); CakrapaJ^vijaya (CC, h t25); CaQijikiii|awaliakivja (CC, iJ 17#^, 
Praliiia4»vijaya by , KattoEi^a {M^s, OML^,' €3^)-;' Mitkm§tml.juyu,b$ 

Ramasuri (Mys, OJ/Z, 9) ; Kartikeyavijaya by (xirvanepdra (Mi'A 243) ; 
Kb.aranidb.ana (I?C, XX* 7816) ; KirataprabEndba on the sloi^ of 
KIritaijcmiya (DQ XX. 79l3jt Karf^v^ryadsyi by* CbttdrEcficfa 
Bik. series, 296; CSC^ ISjj Btnavfjaya’by 

Narakisuravijaya by Midkavimatya Cat IV. 277'2) f peviwtaratriM 

by Sivarama on. the mytba of the shrlae at Tirukkandiyur &/. VI. 

2778); Saradatilaka by Se^agM de^ribtn^ the fesUvaiat ferirangap^^iwat 
(J/js. Library). ^ .. * , . . 

Lingalilavilasacarita by Mahaiinga {Rice, 322) ; T)hruvacarlta, 
Prahladacarita, Varaaaacifracarita, GovardhanadhrtakrsQ:acar%a, a^d 
Ajamilopakbyana by Jayaktjna {CC, L I9§^) ; Hariscandracarita {pC, L 
761); Candraciidacarita by Umapafidhara {CC^ I. ^180); Varasavffrfn 
cari^a {Opp, 7392) ; Harada^tacarf^ira {Opp, 3H9§); Kaly%arajac^rifa by 
Madana {Oxf, 127); Kartiiviryacaritia, Nandicarifa and* Prajapaffcantat 
^y 442,,47i^>; .U?E^i-|a, , 

mikicarifa, Sambacaritia, Markandeyacari^a by Brindavana 
440); Pa4niapMacarit^-,.Manikyav§kyaearita, VidyaraEyaeaTitay Strdima^- 
ca;^^ Sr'raMsa' {CAL, 'it 23|r ^fetok^^r||a nij"2I^9) ; 
Vanciptiranafh'acarita by Xavanffcakavi ' 2iS6) ; 

Sup.. 91); .^Ivacari^a by Kaviv5d|seiiharE- ( Hr 40^) ; 
by {IQ, S2S) ; Caadra?aiil«« hj 
kaiita Tarkalankara Calcutta); Kr^riarjuniya {DC,'KK. 'ffStJ; 

Cancjramgadacari'^ra by Sankarakavi,* and Surendracarifa on the story 
of Indra and Ahcilya {DC, XX. 7905) ; Sivamala by Rajanaka Gopala 
{CC, L 651); Gangava^ara by Sankara (10, 119); Mafsyapraban^ha 
(rC, IV. 4436). 

SSmbhuvilasa by Visvanatha {10, 1148)) ; Gangidharavijaya 
by Venkatasubba {CAL, IL 8) ; Vikrainankacarifa by Hamsakavi | 
Hariscandrodaya by Anantasuri ; Markandeyodaya by Venkatasuri ; 
Sudarsanavijaya by Sundar^bahu ; Ambarieacarita ; Kucelav|‘tta by 
Bhatta Narayana ; Kar|ilkeyavijaya by GirvaEendravajvan ; Kumaravijaya 
by Sivacara^arei^u; Srinivasakavya by son of S^ndhara; 

Guruvamsakavya by LakSmaEasuri ; Viroilasa by Bhrusundi, Visvadesika- 


1. This pojt is not tha sams as author of Kf^navilasakavya (See para 
He died 4 years ago. Manuscript is with Bhaskwafiasjri of Adoni. 
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vi|«ya by Lak$min|simlia ;^Ku$m'aEdicari|a by Sikhamani] (A/j/s, 0J/£^ 
243,250,257, 260. I^/d. 9«ll') ;■ Kaimteyavrtta by VMyavigisa; 

Vastidevavijaya by Ramanatbia ' (Priukdi Boiubay) ; Sativilasakavyi by 
K^anamiirti {Printed, Kalladakurci} Bhiratlaifta by ' King pivakara 
Kavicandra {CC, IIL 85). 

Priyankarakatha, ' Sripalacarita, Sivarajaccirita, Campakacarl|a, 
Nalakatbar?ava, SanbhagyapancamikatbS, Kanakaknsaiakavya, ^aiien- 
dramlasa and phananjayavilasa {Gough, 91, 141^144), 

Nilacalaniyakacarlta by Vadhaia Venkatesa {TC, IIL 4025); 
Usaniruddha by Govindaratba,* (Uid, 4045) ; Hamumatkavya {/idd^ 
5520); HanSmadvijaya (DC, XXL 8177); Udayahhanukavya by Ananta 
(PP, IL App. 393) : Canclravijayaprabandha by ^Mandanamaiya of 
Srimula family (BP, IL 1907) ; Rasabdhimahakavya by Pevakiaandana 
(Printed, Bombay) ; Isvaravilasa by Srlrama IIL 393) '; Sasi™ 
senikawa byjagannatha Prasad (C'fiA, *46*^9, 195); Ptispapanjara by 
RMhamangalam Narayana Sastri® (Printed partly in IMadras) ; Ravana- 
puravadha by Sivarama.* , 

RatTiapaoLLs Maithilesacarita describes the present dynasty of 
parbhanga.^ 


, as fehe author of poem yAganaathakSvya. 

2. "pa irpcofesaorof ^jSkarailjLaia the Sanskrit College, Timvadi, 'Tanjore' Bfef 

: i f f 292 , * 'Se was sda of KrsgiaifSma probably idenfekal with Kr^narama 

mmtksied in para 315 mpra. For his other works and oommantaries see Chapter on 
Ga-dyakavya post , . f , ^ 

4, ’ JayaswaPs Cat Of .MSs, in Mithila, I. Ho. 295. 
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254- A. Navilpakam Ramannjacarya (Caturvedi Satakratu) wrote 
Padmanabliakbadg'a and Rainanojakhadga, He passed away about 1935, 
His son Sundaracarya wrote Hanumadyilasa, Astaprasa, and Komalam- 
bakiicasitaka. 

■Valatlitir ' Varada Visuii Acarya lived near Ayyampet, Tanjore 
and wrote Bharaiakliadga.* 

Makamaliopidbyaya Kamalakrgna Smrtitirtha was bom in March 
1870 in a family of Pandits at Bhatpara near Calcutta and died on 
January 25, 1934. He edited several sin|rti texts and composed poetry 
mostly of panegyric and topical character * 

254-B. Kesairasiiri, popularly knowm R. Kesava Aiyangar, m.a., 
B.L., is the son of Rajam Aiyangar of Bharadvajagotra. He was born in 
Nandana (1892-1893) at Chakravalanallur near Devipatnam in Ramnad 
District, (Madras). Pie is an Advocate of the Madras High Court 
His heritage of poetry has manifested itself in a series of devotional 
poems, which in point of grace, piety or eloquence vie with similar 
eulogies of our great religious teachers. Among his stojras are 
Srikesavastava, Srisatyadrinathastava, Srllak^mliiarasimhastava® 

^ 254.C. Ramakrsnasarman known as Kuppusiimi Ayya (Naga- 

pudi) was born about 1854, Pie has no\v retired from practice as a 
lawyer and lives at Tirupati. His Stavaratnavali, a lyric in praise of 
various deities, exhibits an ardent devotion.^ 

254.D. SoMAKAYi (Allamraju) is son of Sitaramayya and lives at 
Chebrole near Pittapuram. He wrote Catudhara, Camasakarasarani 
and Adityakarnamy'^a. 

254-E. Varadacarya is son of Nirayana of Srivatsagotra, He 
was born in Purmukhi (1896) and lives at Tanapalli near Tirupati. 
Pie wrote Karnabhaskarasamvada, Bhagavaddhyanasopana, and Sayant 
tanisagaravela and has translated Tagore’s Refiwidatioii into Sanskri 
verse. ■ ' 

254-F. Vijayaraghava Acarya (Viravalli) is the son of Vara- 
dilrya of Kaundinyagotra He was born at Maiyur near Kanci in 1884. 

1. Printed, Yanivilas Press, Snraagam. 

2* (1934), 517. 

3 Printed, Madras. 

4. Printed, Madras by his son, N.s Candrasekhara Iyer, now District Judge, 
Madura, 
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254* G.’ was the son of Mahadeva and Gangadevi, 

He was !)orn at Yalandnr in Mysore State in Saka 1536 (1614 A.D.). 
He was one of the famous galaxy of poets who graced the Court of 
Karnata King Cikadevaraja. Blessed with a divine poesy by birth his 
name so(.m became glorious. Sadaksara bore the title of Kavikunjara. 
Besides several poems in Canarese he wrote in Sanskrit a major poem 
Rasarnava or Kavikarnarasliyana (24 cantos) and minor poems Ratna- 
vali, KavikMii, Amhastaka, and Bhadrastava. He passed away in his 
22nd vear in Saka 1556 He studied under Vasavaraja and admired 
Vasavaraja’s Kavyamiiiiamsu on which Padmakavi wrote a commentary.^ 

254 -H. Bane&vara Vidyalankara (Sobhakara) was the son of 
Ramadeva, the grea! extempore poet. He lived at • Giiptapalli in 
Plughli about the end of the 18th century. Plis CitracampS was com- 
posed in 1744. His Kalidasastava is printed in ^yamakalpalatika. His 
verses are often quoted in Bengal.® 

25 ^- 1 . Yagnasobrahmaisya or Swami Diksita was the son of 
Anna Dlksita and Valliyamba of Kaundinyagotra. Pie lived in about 
1832-1879. He was born at Ettiyapuram, Tinneveliy District and with a 
high proficiency in all the Sastras and in poetry, he was the State 
Pandit in the Etliyapiirara Samsthanam and was called Kavikesarln. 
Besides works on other topics he wrote poetic descriptions of the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi of 1875 and of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales in that year ani a campu Vailiparinaya which is (in 12 tarangas) 
quite familiar in South India. There is a commentary on it by Ilapur 
Sundararaja Aiyangar.® 

254 -J* Candamaruta Acarya was son of Parimaiaranga of 
Vatsagotra. He was born at Alisur near KancE. He studied under his 
father and visited various States and received honours. He was patro- 
nised particularly by Ravivarma, Chief of Itabalapuri on whose poem 

1. This information is from an article by Gaurxamkara Sarma. in Sarada, I. 29. 
See para 531 post. 

2. See para 546 and S. B. Jl. Here is a verse of his 

55^ TOf %?r3Tr 

?rr trwr w- 

^^r^r m 5=?% II 

3. These works are printed and the unprinted worlds are with his nephew Mr. V. 

Sabrahmauya Iyer, m.a., Principal, Rameswaram Pevasthanam Sanskriii College, 
Matoa, ‘ ' 
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Vidhuravilapa he wrote a commentary.* He was las 
Sanskrit in San Thome, Madras. Besides writing La 
vali on poetics, he answered Jagannatha’s critique on c 
a work named Citramfmamsoddhara. His poem Alia, 
left incomplete in 6 cantos. He passed ctway in 1000.® 

Candamaruta had a literary rival Venkaiavarada A 
(near Kanci) of Srivatsagotra. He was burn 
Kaiid, He wrote under the 
and stray verses appeared in 
Journals. 

254“K. Srinivasa Sastrin was of Kaimdiny 
Narayanasastrin is a renowned writer whose works 
para 727 post). He studied under the famous 
Tyagaraja Sastrin (Raj u Sastrin) of Mannargiidi (Ta 
upheld the doctrine of Sivadvaita propounded hy 
commenting on all the [jpanisads. His eriiditi 
unique and he edited a Journal .Brahmavidya. His w. 
his titles were equally so, marks of honour bestow 
where. Among his minor p(;ems are Vijnapti, 
samvadasataka, baradasataka, Mahubliairavasatrd,; 


•Carya; of 
in 1879 and 
name Komalamarota and his 
Manjubhasini and Vijnariad 
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poems Ramis! aprisamanjarf, Rangaiiathastaprisa, Sriranganiyiki- 
nak^atramalika and Aryasaptati, he wrote the plays Manmathavijaya/ 

254»N. Gaiiapati Saslrin was the son of Subrahma:^ya and 
Sitalaksmi of .Moiidgalyagotra of the village of Painganadu in Tanjore 
District and lived in 1871-1913. He was the chief Pandit of the Advaita- 
Sabha of Kiraibhxikonam and latterly of the Sankara Matt there. Pie 
bore the titles I^Iahamahopadhyaya and Vedantakesari. Learned in 
all the Sastras, he has had illustrious pupils among whom is Kadalan- 
gudi Xatesa Sistri^ wh(jse labours in connection with Sanskrit Litera- 
ture are now well known. Besides several works on other topics, he 
wrote the poems Kataksasataka, Anyapadesa, Jatatakaparinaya, Phruva- 
cari|a, Rasikabhusana, Gururajasaptati and some stutis (mentioned in 
the Index) and Vjttamanimala on prosody, 

Pancapagesa Sastrin (Kaviratna) is his brother. He was born 
in 1874. Like his brother he was chief pandit at Sankara mutt in 
Kurabhakonam for about 20 years and is now retired and lives in 
Tyagarajanagar, Madras. Besides works on Sastras he wrote campus 
Plariscandravijaya and Tatankapratisthamahotsava and the poems 
Kavyakolahaia, Gauricarapasaptati, Vyasapujamahotsava, Sankara-* 
gurucaritiasangraha and several stutis which are mentioned in the 
Index. :■ 

254-0. Srisvara Vidyalankara was the son of K^itisvara 
Bhattacarya of Rangpur, Bengal, of Vatsyagotra and a poet of Bengal 
of great renown. He passed away in 1905, His poem Vijayinikavya 
(iu 12 cantos) describes the life of Queen Victoria and Delhi-Mahot*^ 
sava (in 5 cantos) describes the Delhi Darbar of 1901 and Saktifataka 
is in praise of Durga. 

Srisvara’s son is Kokilesvara Sastrin (now Professor of Sanskrit 
in the Calcutta University) was born in 1871 and was greatly honoured 
by the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, in whose College he was Professor 
of Sanskrit for a numl)er of years, and he delivered Sree Gopal Basil 
Munich’s Fellowship Lectures in 1930-31. Plis exposition of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads has had a wide appreciation.® 

254-P. Gupalasastrin (Nadiminty) was the son of Bhagavat 
Patanjali Sastri and Kamaksi of Kaundinyagotra, He was born at 
Nagur Agraharam near Parvatipuram, Vizagapatam District. He lived 

1. The drama is printed in Bombay and the poems are with his son Y. Raja- 
gopalasarma b a.. West Ohifcra Sheet, Srirangam, 

2. He has recently published A Uistory of Sanskrit Literature, 
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t , Srandf;,ther he was initiated in 

Snvi^ya and he wrote the poems Siragauriparinava and Sitarama- 
bhyudaya. His father Bhagavat Patanjali Sastri \N-as a State Pandit in 
Nepal and was the recepient of agraharams from Kuruppam' Sams 
thanam.^ His poem ParamapuruSadhyanani is now availal.le in part 
Paianjali’s father was Sarvamangalesvara Sastrin (l 759-1 S.'ty) lie went 
to Benares and became famous enough to be calleci Abhina’vakalidasa 
His poetry was oft times satirical and had full vent in the Court of 
Maharaja^ Anandagajapafi of Vizianagaram. Besides ivorks cm the 
Sastras, his poems Lalitastaka, Suryastaka and lagannathastaka are 
now available and many stray verses of extempore variety are now 
preserved and are of a high order.* 

254-Q, Ramavatara Sarma was the sun of DevanaravaUa 
Pandeya and Gorindadevi of Bharadvajagotra. He w'as born at 
C apra (L J.) m 18/8 and passed away in 1929 Having studied at 

la.er on in the College at Patna. He was a literary prodigy and his 
contributions to literary and historical criticism are well-known and 
unique. Besides several works on darsiina.s. he wrote poems W 
sadakam Mucigaraduta and a play Har.sa-Nai.sadhivam. Hi.s Bharati- 
yamitivrttam is a small literary history of India written in \nustubh 
metre. It reads like the Kashmir Rajatarangiyi. it form a very small 

par of a huge work, the history of the whole world. Had this hime 

254.R. Mahesacandra Tarkacudamani lived a few years 
ago atRajarampuram.Dinajpur. Bengal. Among modern poets and 
rhetoricians he_is one of the foremost. Besides several miL poems 
like Kavyapetika on various topics, he wrote DinajapurarajavamL (in 
17 cantos) and Bhudevacaritra (in 24 cantos) .und an elegy L the late 
laharaja of Darbhanga and a po etic criticism Kavyatafcvavali.* 

with his granason Mr, tbe rest ate 

DiBtnot * Parvatipur, Vizagapafcam 

2, Except the play the poems have beAH rri, 

printed works are with his Kon N V c i •x.-V ^ ^ of his un* 

indebted for this information. ' * ^ ^ whom I am 

JouinalB. ” Samskrfa Candrika and Mitragosthj 

form. has illustrations of several pcetio Ban^has in eirquisite 
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Mahesacandra Nya¥ARATNa who wrote a gloss of Kavyaprakasc 
was son of Harinarajana of Narita village, Havida, Bengal and lived in 
1836-1906/ 

254-S. Sri Kaikisimha or Sri Kalki (T. Narasimha (Aiyangar) 
Acarya) was the son of Pra|ivadibhayankara Tondanur SingaiacSrya of 
Srfvatsagotra. He was born at Melkote in 1867 A-D. He was Sanskrit 
Professor in the Central College, Bangalore for 23 years. He received 
Inspiration Divine from Heaven through his Yogic meditations early in 
1915 and along with his brother Mr. T, Narayana Aiyangar devoted 
himself to literary service. Pie was versed in all branches of Sanskrit 
learning and besides his works which are still in several volumes of 
manuscript in ’^edanta Book Depot, 17 East Park Road, Maliesvaram, 
the Sanskrit rendering is Tiruvoymuli (printed at Bombay) and Gana- 
mjrta|arangini (variety of songs) are classical. His several disciples 
revered him as Kalki-avatara and he was conscious of that divine ins- 
piration. Pie passed away in 1935. 

254-T, Aaiiadacarana was the son of Kalikinkara Thakura, a 
strotriya Brahmin of Radhiyasreni of Bengal. He was born at 
Sompada, Noakhaii, Bengal in 1862 A.D. (1268 B.S.) in the family of 
the well known Jantrika Saint Sarvanandasarvavidya (who lived about 
1426 A.D.). Educated at Calcutta and Benares, his erudition was great 
and he was Tarkachdamani, Mahimahopadhyaya etc. He commenced 
a Tol (now a Sanskrit College) at Noakhaii and later became Professor 
of Mimamsa, Sankhya and Yoga in the Benares Hindu University. He 
was editor of Suprabhata, Benares. His writings began when he was yet 
young. Besides several works on different Sastras, he wrote the poems, 
Ramabhyudaya and Mahaprasthana (mahakavyas), Sumanonjali and 
Rtucitra and Kavyacandrika on a poetics. A combination of attain- 
ments in Sastras and poetry is rare and in his retirement he pursues his 
service to Sarasvati, being an agniho|ri in true orthodoxy.* 

254* U, GaBg*'aBatha Jba (Mahamahopadhyaya M.A.) is the son 
of TIrthanatha Jha and Indumati PevI of Vatsagotra. He was born in 
1871. A unique scholar in Sanskrit, he has been connected with 
various educational institutions as a Librarian of Darbhanga Raj, as 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Rewa, and as Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad 

1, See para 864. He wrote an essay in Sanskrit on the authorship of Mytoha- 
katika [MQ Jl III. 28.] 

2. For his stray verses and poems such as Prana|ikavya, Brarjhanakalvya, A«a, 

Atmanivedana, see Journals Vi4yodaya aud Samsky^can^rika. ' ' ** 
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bnivemty for a full decade from 1923-1932. His commemarv ■ 
rasannaraghava is a lucid e.\-position and his variuu^ r.iher 
other branches of Sanskrit learning are still appearing 'in press, 

Sarma is the son of Isvartprasadt, Misra of 
Bharadvajagotra. Born in Benares in IS95 and educttfed there > / 
now I rofessor of Sanskrit in the Benares Hindu Univerdlv 
editing Bharata’s XatyaSstra and Bhamaha’.s Kavvalankan. 'and' otheJ 
rare works, he wrote the poems Vallavadutam, Satakttsapf.akam Kal H 
satakam, Atmanivedanasatakani and Sitasivavamvaram ■(mahdl-nvv.mi 
and a play (Prahasana) Pandityatandavita^ which displavs an 1 
of diction in a vein of the ardent faith and dev, ,tiun ' 


254- W. Guruprasanna Bhattacarya was born in is'so T4 

IS the son of Rakhaldasa Bhatiacarjm and KrSpasakhi Devi of'^V / 
gdljagotra of Bengal and a descendant of the renowned Kasirami 
acaspat. a very respected author on Smrtis. Educated at Bh ZT 
the famous seat of learning, he studied in the Cilrutt. tr„ - . ^ ’ 

after a period of .service in the Benares Hindu L'niversitv 
since 192, Professor of Sanskrit in Dacca , """" 'T 

several works, are the poems Sri-Kasamahakawa and’ ^fWurmZ h 
V aruthinicampu, and plavs Xabhtigacarit i 16 -_Jhuram and 

yasva (7 acts) and Bhaminivilasa (6 act.sl and ’ [hese f 
of exquisite grace and varying interest.* ' ‘-“niam poetry 

yaj, was the sa« “"TS^cMa", 

ing Ute Rakhaladas sn.caMsa, 

candrasarma. He became Professor of v.a- Jvailasa- 

CalcalB aad is a.. Principal of ,h. Coi“g.' of” p*;""'*"' 

m Ika Banasaa Hindu Uni,.„ii,, Besides sevial ,v„,k" ”1 So 7 
wrote the poems (printed), Kokiladuta, Rasarasodava and Z-Z 
kasa. His father Taracandra was ' the State Pandit f w 
Among his poems are Kananasataka Ratm' ti, - ^ Benares Raj. 
ratoakara. ^““'•nasataka, Kamajanmabhana and S.rngara- 


^ 1. Two Acts have been pnblishea in th^allari riil o„„ 7 

topios are appearing in Oriental Jonmale Tt;« n «®says on literary 

at K. 81 . 60 , Kal Bbairava. rnarj CUy manuscripts are with him 

krishnaDasLanZllouttr*'^^*'^^*”**^*“““^‘^^”®^^^ at No. 6, Eama- 
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254-Y. Ranganatha Tatacarya of Royadiirga was born In 
1894. He is the son of Raghunatha of Saihamarsanagotra. He is the 
senior Pardit Sarasvatl Mahal Library, 'Fanjore. Besides Sukasan- 
desa^ and Planiimatprasadasataka® and Vakyaratnavali (a book on 
Sanslirit idioms), he wrote short plays Nyayasabha and Iviitsitakiisida® 
and prose slorievs Kaniyan-Gramani, Jarati-Nagarapalanasabha-ca and 
.Navinajimati * 

254- Z. Tirumalai (Srisaila) Tatacaryawas the son of jpesiki- 
Ciirya of Salhamarsanag(jtra. He was born in 1892. After service in 
the Sanskrit College at Tiruvadi, Tanjore, he is now Principal, Sanskrit 
College, I'irupati. His critiques on Alankara and Mimamsa have got 
him a wide recognition at Panditaraja etc. Besides his commentary on 
Bhamahalankara and Slesaparisuddhi (on slesa) he wrote the poem 
Drutacarita and the novel Menaka.® 

255' A. Venkatacaiamayya is otherwise known as Chelamayya 
Sastrin (Parupudi). He was horn at Magam village near Muk|esvaram 
in East Godavari. He was honoured by several States in and about 
Nizam’s dominions and he is proficient in several languages. Besides 
some minor poems, his play Gopicandracarita in 7 acts is a quasi- 
philosophical work on the plan of fain poems in which ethics are well 
combined with humour and poetry.® 

255- B. Srinivasa Acarya (Mudumbai) is the son of Raghava- 
carya of Srivatsagotra, He was born in 1887-8 at Agaram near Kanci 
and was educated at Bhutapuri. Besides summaries of the epics and 
Bhagavata cind some minor poems, his Manimekhala and Pravalavalli 
are romances based on the Tamil Tales and Kairaviyi is a prose 
narrative of the theological tradilions of the Deity at Tripiicane, 
Madras.^ 

255-C. Raja Ksitindra Deb Rai Mahasay of Bansberia Raj 
(Vamsavati), Bengal, was born in 1876. He was the eldest son of Raja 
Purpendra Deb and Sacaia Debi of Kasyapagotra. Ksi^ndra is among 
the foremost of Bengali noblemen, whose houses have devoted their 

1 . Soe pap 323 swpra, 

2. Printed JSSP, Calcutta. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Manjusa Journal. 

1, He is the editor of the JournaPXJdyanapatrika. 

1. The manuscript is with the author’s son P. Subbarao, Sanskrit Pandit, Coca- 
nada. 

1. See para 378 supra^ note. 
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all to the good of society. The first ancestor of his family was 
Pevaditya who was a contemporaiy of Ballala Sen wh.jse cult of "Kuii. 
nism he opposed. The seat of the Raj was m.jved from J^atuli to 
Bansberia* Lw Ramssvar Deb about 1680. Raraesvar was a patron of 
letters and he brought in scholars renowned in different branches o^ 
Sanskrit learaing from Benares and elsewhere and founded several Tols 
or Sanskrit Colleges. |aganxath.\ Paxcanaxa (the famou.s scholar of 
Bengal) was one of its first pupils. Purijendu, father of K.sitindrit, w;is 
a worthy scion of this house and he maintained and improved the 
Tol.s and had the Sanskrit Avork Ivalyarcanavidhi compt isetl by eminent 
pandits on the ritual of Kali worship. Sl'rexora IIIohana Deva 
Sariia and Dh.armaditya Dharmacarva wrote panegyrics on the 
greatness of this ancient house along with the IMughal Emperors who 
have honoured them from time to time. Ksitindra is a poet and hn.s 
composed minor poems. He is known as the Grandfather of the Librarj- 
Movement in India. He ran. the first Bengali Journal Purniina. True 
to the lineage he is devoutly attached to Kali, and he lives near the 
temple of Kali in Kalighat, Calcutta, Hamsesvari temple renowned in 
Bengal for its architecture vtas built by Ra^i Sankari in 1814. 

255-D. Tiruvenkata Tatadesika was son of Bingaracarya of 
Sathamarsanagotra. He was born in 1892 and lives at Tekkallapadu, 
Nellore District. True to his traditions, he is an authority on Mantra- 
sastra and wrote the poems Nakharasataka, Xpsimhasataka and Stuti- 
malika, all printed at Ongole, 

255-E. Kamanatba Sastrin (S.) is the son of Kp^na Bhattar of 
Kausikagotra, He was born in Pal ghat and became well versed in ail 
the Sastras, In Mimamsa, his learning is unique and that has been 
recognised by the several titles conferred on him and he is now 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Madras. Besides works on 
other subjects, his drama Wanimanjusa in 7 acts contains exquisite 
poetry and is intersperced with songs. 

255-F. Vidyadhara Sastri is the son of Vidyavacaspati Devi- 
prasada Sastri and grandson of Bhasyacar>'a Harinamadatta Sfistrin of 

1. On Bansberia Raj, see W. K. Trimiuger, Note on Bansberia, its Baj, its temples, 

Bs misaons and schools ; in Bengal past and present, Journal of Calcutta Historical 
His S(Xiety, 1908 ; Imperial Hnghly ; B. V. Eoy-Links with Calcutta : 

ShamlAoo Chandra Dey, Booglp Past and Present; Rao Bahadur B. A. Gupta 
Ethnohgy tn Ancient HUtorical Records, Calcutta. Original Sanad granted by 
Emperor Aunmgazeb in 1673 is exhibited in the Victoria Memorial Hall. Calcutta 
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BMradvijagotra. He ^vas bom in an iliustrions house of scholars at 
Chum (Bikanir State) in 1901 and is now Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Conege at Bikanir. Flis father was proficient in all the Sastras and bis 
extensive work Satcandividhana is an authority on ritual and his great 
work Gangasimha-Kalpadruma still unprinted is lying in the private 
library of Maharaja Ganga Singh Jee of Bikanir. Vidyadharn bears a 
number of erudite titles and among his poems are SivapiiSpanjalk 
Soryaprarthana, Vidyadharasa|aka (on nlti) and an original drama, 
PURNAMALLAM. 

255-G. Paramananda Sarma (Kavindra) belongs to Rsikuia 
Lakshmanagadh, Jaipur. Besides the poem Karnarjumya he has re- 
told the story of Ramayana in separate poems, Mantharadurvilasita 
IJasarathavilapa, Maricavadha, Meghanidavadha and Ravanavadha/ 

255-H. Ksitisacandra Cattopadhyaya is the son of Sarat- 
candra and Giribala Devi of Kasyapagojra. He was born in 1896 in 
Calcutta. Pie is now Professor of Sanskrit in the Calcutta University 
and edits two Journals Manju^a (in Sanskrit) and Calcutta Oriental 
Journal (in English) which are w^ell known. Besides various essays on 
topical subjects his sixty stories (Sastitantram) original and translated 
exhibit a graceful style which in his own words ‘ don^t smack of the 
midnight all but are all palpitating with life.’ For instance, they are 
Easaraayi, V ayuparivartanam, Mydusarvatrabadhyate, Dimbhasya- 
duscetitam.* 

255-1, Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya was the son of Trailokya- 
natha. He was born at Harischandrapura, Malda, Bengal in 1179. 
After spending some years at Santiniketan he is now Professor of Sans- 
krit in the Calcutta University. He has been honoured by various 
titles for his versatile learning. His Sanskrit renderings of Miiinda- 
prasna is a splendid performance. He was the Editor of Mitragosthi 
Journal. There and in the Samskrta-Candrika his several minor poems, 
songs and his prose essays on Sanskrit poets appeared from time to 
time. Besides the poems mentioned in para 249 supra, he wrote 
Nagila, Baddhavihaga and Kstrakatha (Buddhist stores) and Bharata- 
carifra (in prose) and Durgasap^asati in praise of Kali. 

255- J. Ratiii Devi is a young girl of 13 years of Hatharsa 
(Hathras). Her prose narrative of Raghuvamsa is remarkable {Sury, //. 
IX 286). 

1. See J88P, Calcutta; Sarada Jl* Bury, Jh 
1. Published in JB8P and Manjma Jourmh Calcutta. 
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Santa Sen is the daughter . of Ramescaudra Sen, bon. In 1910, 
She is the Professor of Sanskrit in Asutosh College* Calcutta. 

■ Malali Sen, fs the wife of Jyotiscandra Sen and w^as i)orn in 1903, 
She is a graduate of the Calcutta University. She has wTitten learned 
critiques in rhetoric and has -commented on Vamana's Kavyalankara- 
,s3|ras ^ 

Umade^i is the wife of Sa|mdra Dev. She has composed exqui- 
site poetry, Abhanakamala, being renderings of proverbs of different 
languages.^ 

: 255-K. Annaiigaracarya is the- son , of Anna Ranglcarya- of ^ 
Prativadibhayankara House of KancL He w^as bom in 1891. His 
family traces its descent from Mudumbai Nambi, one of 74 Pontiffs 
created by Ramanuja for the propagation of Yimi&dvaifd philosophy, 
His ancestor Anan^carya reorganised the worship in Puskara temple in 
the last century and that work was taken up and widely accomplished 
by a successor of his, Gadi Ananpclrya, whose life will be noticed in a 
later chapter. Annangaracarya is the Principal of Vedavedinta-Vaija- 
yanti College of Kanci, which L being maintained by himself, and Ms 
expositions of various religious topics are now commanding well- 
thronged halls in Madras and elsewhere. His tracts on coniroversiai' 
themes are many. Besidesworks on various saslras ha wmote ,Upaiiyi-' 
saratnamala, Upakhyanaratnamala, Ramayaaadandaka, Yadunandana- 
caripmf ta, all in prose and the poem Kokilasandesa and renderings 
in verse of the Tamil Divyaprabandha. 

1. Sbe lives in Raja Dinendra Street, Calentta. 

1. Printed by Kshitisbchandra Sastri, Calcutta in OOJ, where see ComvocaUmf: 
Address in Ancient India^ 
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CHAPTER XI 

L«|(liukaVy% 

SECTiON 1 

Lagtiii kavya or Minor Poem is one that Is not a iSIaha* 
kavya ih the sense described, viz., “ a writing' of considerable length, 
varying descriptions and elaborate construction, embracing a narrative 
theological or historical, divided into cantos for convenience of narra- 
tion.^' In theme, many minor poems are narratives of lesser length, 
siich as Nakulaya, and in sentiment they are erotic, religious, gnomic 
or didactic. 

me. Nit! or the ethical of didactic poem has a vefy ahciehl 
origin. Long before the composition of Mahibharata, which is a mine 
of such literature, there was aphoristic ethical poetry of which only 
relics have come down lb us * , 

The pkilosophiciai turn of ike Indian mmd deveioped the science 
of eth*® iliolii the tiiiies attd tW keykotb bf all diddcllb j^oetry 

in nlt/f ImM i J. ffie bf* eaitWy plfe&skres. To' klikin a 

mind trttn^plb’ to*gH ont of thfe trammels of biflh .ahd tb discard 
pleasure and pain, to discriminate virtue tod vice, to discover the 
Truth and the Divine and to imbibe the love of tolerance and brother- 
hood, these are the ends of Indian ethical poetry. Scattered 
ihroughoiif tfah' most various dbparfiiients ot Sanskrit literature,” says 
Macdott4IIl| in' whlbfiH’llsd ahl! ioble, 

striking ktld Oftgiffiil tlbhghts bfl^h ap'plf id a Msffid and 

poetical garb. These are plentiful in the law books, in the epib and 
the drama they are frequently on the Mps qf hero^, sages and gods ; 
and fables are constantly iittepd by tigers^ jackals, ^cals and ^other 
animals. Above atf, the IViahabkarata, wfiick to the pious Hindu 
constitutes a thdfhf ii du nkSi of 

proverbial It ls‘ A'at#a? TSIi ®xims 

should be hr great abtodwc^ into woft^' wMOW, the 

Panchatantra and Hitopadesa, were intended to be handbook of 
practical moral philosopby.’ 

257/ Rel^ious po.etry ia .3* Miaa 

thougl^t! SamKj|as o/ me yedas, parfifcalariy of A-fharvan, contain 
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eulogistic invocations of various deities and these eulogies abound in the 
literature of Tpanisads, Epics and Purina s. Ehey are known as Strjf.ra, 
I'hey are either epithets, descriptive of the powers and greatness of the 
deity addressed, or collections of names, at times sirting into verses. They 
are called nimastro|ras or nimavalis. 1 he number of the epithets are 
generally 108, 1000 or 1008, a^/otfandata or sii/idsm or a^iottartuahamx 
or shortly called asiottara* There are also |)niyei*s in amulet form 
Which to this day are believed to be very efficacious. They are raised 
to the status of mantras and some of them are prefaced by the mention 
of |»shi, chandas' and devap and followed by the benefus of reciiation. 

'l\Iany of these stotras are treasures of lyrical beauty and poetic 
imagery. For instance, there are these lines in Lalitasahasranama 

q^5nr?ram;r 1 U 

a{g'jfr^5[Rwr3R%2EfTOTri^<Tr I g?f?=s!:q^s5fm'fiFrrr%r^'!r^r II 

•' I cnsf.^r-ijrciq'^rfTJni^r il 

I fRra?^r^?«fFwft?:^3air li 

,,i , ss^ff?RiRfe3(trf|icff55^r 1 q;|ic€fe^wf3:?rtrr^'fftJFTf?:r li 

1 II n't 

5STOW5[%^?^JFff?rf5irf^ I li 

q;i?r%t;rccq'fn%qff^or^ t !Tr’=3Tr5RT55^wrffemwf^?ft ll 
55^R^fsrr?:g:r?rg^3W‘‘W I RTOR3:55?q'‘=w^^f§#^n' 11 
,, ,, 3R’7r^'»rliw^¥»frat^Wr I 11 

.* rcr^r»?wrtqT?i:?iT^ i II > ' 

■ I f%f3#^S5m!f%Tr ll ' 

Jni<rf^M35Rfiwfra%3<>iT 1 q^s^wsrt^fcRRfwr 11' 



GambbirarSya i)ik|ita of Benares and liyrf about, 1639 A.B. In CC, I, 411, his other 
•works are enumerated. , ■ 
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Later literature abounds in skort pieces of eulogical poetry^ also 
iviiown as stofra's. Their number is a legion. There are several coilec- 
tions printed everywhere according to the taste and persuasion of the 
editor. There are, for Instance, Bfhats|otraratnakara (Madras) Stotra- 
ratnakara (Bombay), Stavavah (Calcutta) and Stotraguccha (Bangalore).^ 
They are saturated with expressions of devotion and philosophy, 
often iliiislraied by allusions to tales of theology and are none the less 
line specimens of melodious poetry.® 

258* Srngara o‘r erotic poem is amorous. *Amorous^ in its widest 
sense Is the innate and ultiraate idea and \^diatever contributes to the story 
of love, its origination, dissiraination and culmination is a necessary ad^ 
junci to the poetic description. Nature therefore plays a prominent part. 

Various birds'" says Macdonell which poetic myths are attached 
are frequently introduced as fiirnishihg analogies to human life and 
love. The Chataka which would rather die of thirst than drink aught 
but the raindrops from cloud, affords an illustration of pride. The 
Chakora supposed to imbibe the rays of the moouj affords a parallel to 
the lover who with his eyes drinks in the beams of his beloVed face* 
The Chakravaka which, fabled to be condemned to nocturnal separation 
from his mate^ calls to her with plaintive dfy "during the watches of tie 
night, serves as an emblem of conjugal fidelity. In ail this lyric poetry 
the* bright eyes and beauty ofindiati girls find a setting in scenes 
brilliant With bli.issomlng trees, fragrant with flowers, gay with the 
plumage ^nd vocal with the song of birds, diversified with lotus ponds 
Steeped in IrOpicid sunshine and with large-eyed gazelles reclining in 
llie shade.*’* ’ , ' 

- i, ! .-ni. Section iL, , 

-.U ' ' ■ CO" .• ' ' fiitt ■ • ■' 

259. Sun Jatajiandya (Icarya) belonged appareiitiy 'to Maduraj 
the capital of the Pandyas. His NitidviSa^tika^ is quoted in Panca- 
tantra, in Tanasrayi and by Kifnalilasuka. Sundarapandyajs mention- 

ed as an ancestor of Arik^sarin in atl inscription Of about 7o0 A.D., 

- 

1. Foe collections of stotras, See DO, XYlII to and Cat, M^s, 35, 183, 

MylmL-Mimr,. i7;‘Si. ■ ' ’ ■ " - ^ ‘ ' 

2. See also 8(otra Literature in Old 

read at the 0i% Gonfetence, 1924. „ 

' and, 'jiy; 

i>rabha1&r^ ^trl?' v ^ 

3. Madras Kp. Rep.' 1930, ■ .(.'--ci 


India by ^ivaprasada BhaitSo'Scjfa, Paper 

f i.' s ^ 'c \ ^ 'C ‘ *'1''^-' 



i^^,?Rrt^t!ft^^.5;#$;?l3#*ll--IG7, 

l^ tftriatioasas Oandragomia, Oau^wyogja. 0(^4c»^ t|e 4^|tjff. 

3 . i^yskttii of Samhrit (Grammar t 5B, 
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apcimust have flourished earlier than 5th qeptury -A.D. 'I'he verses 
in Ar}'a metre are pretty.*. Tl^e poet says thtti it received, unique 
honors : 

fJri Ijt 1 

aiRr ?gmPa[ tl 

2 > 0 . Candrjgomin or Canara* was the celebrated authot 
uf the grammatical treatise CandraA^akarana. This treatise was used 
profuselv by jayadifya in K^sika. He was a Buddhist. Vasqrata, the 
preceptor of Bharffhari, was his pupil. According tu Belvalkar, Can^lra 
refers to Hunas, probably to their expulsion by YaSudharmania54i- A.D, 
and he ikes the date of Can»Jragoinin as about 470 AD. But it is pro- 
bablethathe lived far earlier.*. Like his predecessors in.grainmatical 
literature he was also a, poet of no me, an merit. He fell. into dtsfavour-at 
the court of a prince.RatnakI4ti.and seeing the prince infatuated , by. 
wealth and power, he.addressed him a letter in the f^rm of a poem 
Bisyalekhadharipakavya* on the evanescence. oi worldly treasures and 
made hi.m forsake the world. “.It isa poem of J 14 verses. A|ler.aa intro/, 
duction of l.S verses in praise of the 1 hree Jewels, the auth.pr. begins by. 
saying ‘ entepng this il.l smelling abode ofbiph which is filled wjth heajM 
irapu.ritjb is. very narrow and is pervaded by den^e darkness,. as,in,ip. 
*9.'?,® h,®. to, endure great misery wil,h crushed limbs,’ Th^a 

fol|,ow^yerses about the miseries of age wh.en tnan will repent,. whif}t, hn 
for,, ‘then mqiisengers of.Yanja wilj take him by tb?, 
f’^fore, the Judge.’ The lortuf^es of pratas and the 
river vaitarani are described. Then comes the admonition. Thus 
ends the poem : “ To e.xerl oneself in the interest of others is the true 
^\ ay of salvation, for those that are overcome by thirst in the desert be 
thou a tree, a cloud, a pond.” A prayer follows that all the world may 
oll.ifiia ,oihniat;ie,hbe,* Fiy^, stray, ver^s , ghvan.^id,, Vt»lIaiAf»deva’s 
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SubhasitSvali, These are probably 
wrote 'larasSdhanaaaiaka.® 

261. Bh»rtrh»ri is by trad 
Brahmin, Candragupta, liy his Su. 
brothers were Vikramarku and Bhalli, 
form < iC Bhartf and Bhatti and Bhartf 
to be identical.® Their proficiency 
the identity. Bhartfhari's grammatic 


1 . ! " ' J '■ 

11 

2. Faiquhar, OBL, 399 ; WiDternitz, I£>, II. i. 269 

3. For these stories, see para 42 supra, 

1 , 4 *. ^ ‘ 

' S£i, I70ji 

6; itecoi^ of .BuUhiit Saigioii, 178 ‘ Max Mailer’s India, 317 ; -Belvalkar{ 

40;' Maetoelly ' < . ,i i :v'i » 

t, Tel^ itnf, places Mm in,. 1-2 ,Geutey A.D. _ ^ , l^aj 

8., Beem^hfSL, xn;K.'B,mhak, BlmHriharia BuddJmt ^ J'bMAS, 

XVlII 341, On ^ , ' 

9. CCj I. 396,11. 90, III. 86, Ed. Bombay by Oopin^tM. with: au,; analysis of 
Bhafetharinirveda. Ed. Madras with notes and English translatiou/by M.C.Alasingara- 
carya;Ea. Bombay with commentary by M. B. Kale ; Ed. by P. Bc9ito, Berlin ; 
Ed. i58S, Bombay by Telang ; Ed. Bombay r|Q|e^ -and Eo^sK translation^ ,^ (See 
Cai. of Or. Book Agency, Poona, 103). Tr. Vco English verse by Tawney. (Oaloutta) 
and with introduotion and translation by B. H, Warfeham {TruhfU^ Or. Series, 
London). • ' .Ct ,i!i. ^ ‘ 

10. IFor imtance, ih ?alyagyala|aka, T4W^^ Y^«iS,.#M!e 
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It has been thought sometimes that all the verses in these Sakkas 
fire not the work of Bhartyhari, and that they include verses of other 
authors chosen by Bhartrhari. Opinions are various and A. B. Keith 
for instance, says that “it seems unnecessary to exclude the kobald- 
lity Ihtu in his collections Bhartphari may have included work not his 
(uvn, as well as verses compiled by himself,” but he thinks that 
Syngarasataka is the work of a single author, for “ unquestiunahly there 
is a definite structure which may be, of course, the work of a skilled 
compiler, but which more naturally suggests the product of a creative 
mind.” Bhartyhari’s Subhasit.is have been held in high esteem fijf 
severtil centuries,* and Indian tradition accepts these Sf.takas as 
Bhartyhari’s own. 'J'here are in the modern recensions and editions 
verses included in the Satakas that are attributed in (he anthologies to 
other authors, but these must only 1)6 interpolations, which are easily 
made when the verses are isolated in idetts and each verse e.xjjresse's 
liy itself a moral or a sentiment.” 

^ There are commentaries on Nitisataka by Jluhabala” ;ind all the 
Satakas by Avanci Ramacandra son of Kundopandita of Sandilya 
gotra, by Dhanasura,” by RaiUtir.ji,* by Gunavinaya,* by Minanalha,* by 
Indrajit,” and two anonymous," and on Xiti and Vniragva bv M R 

There is a foortfc.Pa^dhaiti (Sailed Santipit^dhali with ;i Giurali 
introductioa printed in Bombay,, , - .. 


1 . Pot a good appreoiafcioD, Seo A B. Keiish, SL, lIS- 133. 

2. _ Peterson aolleots Vetaas of Bhartphari in Subh5§it5vali {Int. 7i) and details 
the ^riptioas. He says “ Of the 110 verses given in Telang’s edition of Kifcisataka 8 
are in our book expressly assigned to Bhartrhari, S2 ate given anonymously and 13 are 
expressly assigned to other authors. Of the 113 verses given in lelang's edition of 
Vairagyasataka, 11 are in one book expressly assigaai to Bhartrhari, 11 are given 
anonymously and 6 are expressly assigned to other authors. Of the lOO verses given in 
B(*W8 editfoh d Vaicagyasatika only one is ttne book asoribed to Bhartyhirl , ir ate 
given anonymously and 8 are exprcasly ascribed to other authors,” ‘ 

*■'' 8.- ‘Ptlatod, Bbmtlay. '- . ; ■ » > 

^ ”’1; ' ilfej Xl. 80?8; ' ' *''• /-M i'- 

■*'*5.*' M«,i02. , 

fV, to f '10, 4855. ' ' ' ■ 

.‘'■•R*' oty, ja&dia-i/ .c v ■! ■ ■ -■ , 

. . 9. PB. V. 387; OC,m,86. 

• 11. -Wnted* Bombay.- • .yri. cC-i j . ,i : .o 
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Vliavrtte^ is a small poem describiBg ' the conduct of licentious 
people. I\!adliava attrihiited it io Bhartfhafi ’in his Jadavrltfa which 
in four chapters is a similar work on mad lovers .?dS 

263* Hariliara^« BharlrIiari0irved[a^.^||^^ play ; phich Is in 
great pari a glorification of the Yoga philosophy which teaches that 
the siimmom bonum is the discrimination and separation of soul from 
matter, thus leading, through remmciation of the world to isolation of 
the ego,'* It has dd/ffa for its sentiment. The leading man is the 
hunous ascetic Goraksanatha or Goraknath (regarded as the incarna- 
tion of Siva), the founder of the Saiva sect of Kanfat Yogis in the early 
part of the 15th century A.D. His chief temple is at Gorakpur, less 
than 300 miles froih the house of Harihara.^ It is said that Bhartrhari 
hecanVe upset by the sudden demise of his consort, on hearing a false 
news of his death. He was consoled by a Yogin and he attained , such 
a condition of renunciation, that even when his dead wife was recalled 
to life, he had lost his attraction for the world.® 


Harihara is mentioned as the author of the play Prabhavatipari-* 


naya. 


264. Bhallata^ was a poet of the Gouft of King Sankara varman 
of Kasmir {884-902 A.D.)?, His Satajka-is a hard but pleasant poem 
on moralvS and quotations by , Abhinay^up^a, by Ksemendra and 
Mainmaia attest the appreciation. Bhallata^s other verses, are quoted 
in the anthologies,^® . ? 4 

1. D0,xx.8010. ^ ^ 

2. DO, XX. 8000. • 

3. Ed. Kavyamala Bomlmy, O'muslated into Mngligk^by E, H. Gray (JAOS, 

XXY. 197*230). Keith. 248, ^ 

4. See Goldstacker Lit, Bsmains^ I, 161; Wilson, 213 ; M, Williams, 

Buddhism, 193. Fuqxihs^rpklj, 347) giv^ 12dM}l>}' ' >1 -CJt 

!5b MWa, VII. No, 2395 ; Lem, ly 77, 88 ; 00^ 1, 354. 762. ’ " 

6, 00. I. 364. 

7. In sorue editions ol »Sarngadhai!apa4dha|i4ke name is given as Mallabkatta and 

Bhafetalnalia. ' \ / ■' . , t 

tit f Jt if. ' L*> '‘I ■ ■ r ^ ^ ‘ 

8, Dui/. V. 128. There is "a Kavibhallata referred to in Nannaya's Andhra* 

labdacintamani. ■ - ^ >a ; 

9. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay, DO, XX. 8086. See PD, TII. 396 BD, I. 7>' 91. 


10. ZDMG, LVI, 405; Keith, 8L. 231; Pf^taoa.'Subh. 76-77, 
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There is another Bhallata, of a later dale. His s'atafca in praise of 
Ihe Pevi (Perundevi) of Conjeavarain shows dexterous poetr} ,* 

265. ^ SiihaiM is a poetofKismir. He often imitates Bhaifrhari. 
His bantisafaka is qtioted in Saduk^ikarnamfta comi)osed in 1205 A D * 

266. Dhanadaraja, son of Dehala, wnale three Satakas like 
Bharjrhnri in 1434 A.D.» Jagannatha (Panditaraja) has four chapters on 
I rasfavika, hrngara, Karuna and Sanfa in his poem Bhaminit-iias^ 


nsa ^ 


» w . - III ujta Jiutflil 

. 'o does C-aturvargasara of Radhamangalam Xariiyaiiasastri.® 

267. Somaprabha was desciple of Vajrasimhacar} a, the Iain 
ascetic. In his binduraprakara he describes the good and had quali- 
ties mostly according to the tenets of the Jain religion. He wrote also 
bjngarayairagyatarangini J Narabharapa is a collection of moral and 
wise sayings and states what are the ornamenla! qualities of men.* 

other didactic poem* are:-Santisataka by 
. a.amisra (/’w/A-u; Calcutta) with commentaries ((T, 1 64t) ■ 
feanttvilasa (i) by Subrahmanya (ii) by Haridasn ai/i, 259)’ 

(in) by hiilakanfha (Piv./fa/, Bombay) ; \'air5gyasataka (i) by Padma-^ 


Herete sL Trf '' ot Xavil|^kkam near Conjeevantm. 


■ ' ! ^ cR fc{5H5?y^ ^ g j| 

■ wwprrf%spi[trg i 

f| girg’; <^4 =? S# 1 

®n3ft ^ ^ iiH5|irf jl 

cI^TR IJ, 

»*2 ana JMS, 

, 8. Bombay, 

a: w »iso .Pus-iapTOjaramahgkSvya, printed 

6. D0.SJC.ms. 

.8. DO, XX. s$m» , . ■ ; 
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nanda (ii) by Appayadiksita (iii) by Janirdana (iv) by Soraanatka 
{Printed, Bombay) (v) by Sankaracarya {Opp, 4954) ; (vi) by Nilakantba 
[Opp, 4629); Pancatantrasangraba {Mys, OML, 248); Nitimala of 
Sadananda {Printed, Calcutta) ; Nitimaujan (i) by Sambburaja {BTC, 
141); and (ii) Dyadviveda {IOC, 960)' ; NItisataka (i) by Venkataraya 
{Mys. OML, 248) (ii) of Siinivasacarya {DC, XX. 8038) and (iii) 
anonymous {Ibid. 2057) ; Nitisara of Gbatakarpara ; Nitisara and Ni|i- 
sastrasamiiccaya {IhuL 8059-61) ; [Niticandrika of Swami Dayananda, 
Nl-lisa-fiaka of Sundaracarya, Nitivakyaiurta of Somadevasuri]^ ; Niti- 
vilasa of Vrajarlja Sukla {NW, 604) ; Nitiratna attributed to Vararuci 
and Nttipradipa attributed to Vetalabbatta® ; Nitisumavali of AppS 
Vajapeyin {Opp^ 4803); Nxtikalpalap by Sahibrama {SKC, 93); 
Kavikanthabbarana OML, 243) ; Mugdhopadesa of Jalbana 

{Printed, Bombay) ; Aryamanjaii by Pevaraja {CC, I. 54) ; Aryavignap-Ji 
(i) by Ramacandra and (ii) by Visvanatba'and by Sitarama {CC, I. 54), 

269. Anjrapadesa is a peculiar class of poems where some 
moral is preached by an indirect appreciation or condemnation of the 
natural qualities of particular objects.* 

There are the following ; — Anyoktimala (i) by Accandiksita* and 


1. With commentary by DevarSja. HW, 16 ; OC, I. 293, 

3. Printed. See Oat. Or. Bk. Agency, Poona, 108. 

8. Printed, Haberlin, 503. 

4. For instance : 

%nracn ’^jrcrr I 

^nrci; 11 

Ifg- 

1^: # giWR: ^55# cfcrTfcTT I 

5. DO, XX, 8220. He was of tbe family of Appaya Diksi|a, ' " 

41 
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(n) by Lakpmiaarasimha/_ AnyoUisafaka (i) by SoiBaaatha* aad (li) by 
Bhatta Vira^® and (iii) by parsana Vijayagai^i,^ Anyoktikavya/ Anyoktf- 
muktaiata by Sambbn,^ Anyoktikanthabharana by Candracuda, son of 
Pumsottaina/ Anyoktisangrahadhyaya by Harikrf^na® AnySpadesasataka 
(i) by Niiakantiia,® (ii) by Jagannatiha^® (iii) l>y Ganapati SastrP (iv) by 
Ghanasyama,*® (v) Anonymous,*® (vi) by Madhusudaiia,*^ (vii) Ekana|ba 
Kasyapa,*® and (viiyhy Girvanendra, son of Xllakantlia,*® Bbiivavilasa 
by Nyayavacaspati Rudrakavi, son of Vidyavilasa,*^ 

Section III 

Stolra 

270. Sankara*® was the son of Sivaguru and Aryamba, of the 
family of Vidyaclhiraja. According to tradilion be was born at Kaladi 
on the banks of the Alvoi (Curni) river in Kerala (ISIalabar) in the 
year of Kali 2593 (509 B.C.). Before he passed his eighth year, he 
was proficient in ail Indian Literature and he had began to perceive 
the unity of absolute existence on which the philosophy of the advaita 
school is based. Not heeding the protests of his parents, he got 
himself initialed as an ascetic by Govinda Bhagavatpada and soon 
began to wander through the cities of northern India with a band of 
devout pupils preaching his new doctrines. He founded five Peethas 
or Mutts in ditferent parts of India, as centres of propagation of his 
tenets and to this day these Mutts are held in veneration.*® He wrote his 


1. BO, XX. S0‘2l, lb is ahso called Kavikaumudj. 
objects includiug birds, beasts, etc.' 

2. 00, I. 20. 

3. Printed, Bombay. 

4. Printed, Bombay. 

а. 00. I. 20. 

б. Printed Bombay. 

7. Printed Bombay. 

8. Printed, Bombay 

9. Printed, Bombay and Srirangam. 


PR, 1. 118. 
891. 


Ii odntelus' faa'Csles.'',on' 32 

'..Printed, 'Bombay aai-'lfadras. ■ ■ 
OABc'II. -S. 

^ ■ ■ . 

VU. mm, 2'9O3,2006',^ 

Printed, Bombay. 

00, IL ':c' : 

DO, XX. 8019. 

Printed Bombay. This was composed at the instance of King Bhavasimha of 
Jaipur in the beginning of the 17feh century A.D. 

18. His horoscope says 5^ 

19. There are “ (1) the Sarada Pitha at Dwataka established on Magha Sukla 

Saplami of the ye^ Sadhaiana in the year 2611 o{ the Kaliyuga corresponding to the 
year 2649 of Yndhishthirasaka (420 H.C ) with Sti Hr^nia Svacnpacharya (Visvarnpa), 
Hie brother of the famous Suteswaeaoharya (Maadanamiata) as its first Aoharya (2) the 
Jyotir Ma&a at Badatikasrama ei^rAed^'Oa Pfnmima of the year 

B^sbasi in the year tp 2!664i f. (488 tokaka- 
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commentaries on Prasthanairaya, viz., Brahmasiitras, Gita and Upani- 
sads. Tradition gives us fabulous accounts of many miracles performed 
by him and of his practical experiences in transmigration. He returned 
to his native village in time to have a last look at the face of his 
revered mother and to set fire to her funeral pile, and to this day that 
place of cremation is remembered and visited by devotees.* Great 
men are short-lived and so was Sankara. He lived only 32 years and 
died in Kali 2625 (+77 B.C.)* . , 

27 1 > Much has been said on the date of Sankara but with no 
unanimity of ideas and the dates given by them range as wide as in the 
case of Kalidasa, over a space of 14 centuries. 

^atya (Anandagiri) as Ita first Aohacya, (8) the Govardhana Matha at Jagannatha, 
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Among modem scholars, many are almost certain that Sankara 
flourished in the 7th or 8th century A.D. The real foundation of this 
opinion is traceable to the confusion that has been introduced in the 
Sankaravijayas or Sanskrit accounts of the life of Sankara, which written, 
as they are, far later than the times to which they relate, mixed up the 
accounts of more than one personasre of the name nf 


XVI. 160) oritioiscs the statement in the Keralotpatji that 
A.D. during the reign of Oheramm Petumal and fixes his own 
the 9th century A.D. (see also lA, XD, 116). M. Depp and ; 

174 ; JSBAS, XVIII, 21GJ rely on the ohronogtam 
Tiijyasudhakara of Vagnetfyara and give the dates 788-825 A.D, 

150. TheDABiBTAN (11,141) brings down the date to 134 
(iicjs of Eminent Hindu Authors) places him i 
South Indian Philosophy, 33) follows Taranath 
650-700 A.D. See also Peterson Int. to Stibh. 12C, 

Wbbeb, ICi, si, and MACDO.wBt, SD, 242. T , , r*__ 

Gowbli, {Preface to Sarvadar^maaangcaha, viii) and Gouoh 
the Dpanashads, viii) and Jacob {Tt. of Vedfintasara 

M. Wmu.AMs (ItP, 48) gives 650-740 A.D. Wiisos {Preface to Sanskrit 
xvii and Essays 1. 194) says 8th or 9th century A.D. Eicn {Mysore Oaset'. 
says Sankara was born in 677 or 737 A.D. at Cranganore. 
accepts 8th century A D. T. Poukces {JBAS, XVlI, 

N. BHASHyAOABVA (Aye o/S<j»fcara, Adyat) 
tary or between the middle of the 4th and 6th 

ago.' Tavuob gives 900 years ago, i 

ehandrodajta. See also Buchanan's Mysore (III go, 74 
I. Ap. V. Madress Lit. Soo, Jl. XXIV. 6 and 65, 

8. V. Venkatesvara [JBAS, (1916), 161] r— - 
age was 85 years and he lived in 805-89 A.D.). 

1.^ On the life of Sankara, there are the following poems 
(1) Bjhat Smkaravijaya of OitsnkhSoSrya, a direct di& 

^ (2) PrSoina-Sankatavijaya of Anandagiri. Ed. Dift, lad 

(S) SankaravUaya of VidySiankara or Sankarananda 
(4 Keraiiya Sankatavijaya or Acaryavijaya of Qovinda 
(5) Guruvijaya of Ananj2nan4^iri (DC, XXI. 8336 

• • ' (6) ^kwabhyudaya of ESjasndamaiji-Dikiita. 

(7) Sankaravijaya o£ VallisabSya (DC, XXI. 8807). 
f2 |“^«^W«fiara of Sadananda, disciple of kmi 
■ of Cidviiasa (DO, XXI. 8146) 

_ (10) Sankjipta Sankaravijaya of Madhava (Vidyaranya) J 

Dl»nap»jwun, Bombay, DC, XXI. 8146. ^ 

^ Vamfebrahmenfa, xii and Wilsoi 

51.S.I7BrayanaSa8td’s Ay« o/Son&aro, PMt I 99 - w K 

f «IWdtJ*^i.!MadteB.t mm £i jRS&gt te'im ■ * I tx i an 


Bubkbll (Mkmmk oj 
a Hi&torij of Budd'hism Mxm 
Wmdmhmmn*M' 

Kayali (Beccmn Poek, 6) • 

.1 {Freface lo Fbiloac^liy 
23) ix' BIh €'eiDE|tii:j,: .A,0, 

‘i^r, lM7y 
. ■ Be. Mitba Vil. if): 

N.B. 196) gi?«i 65O-6?0 A.0,. 
refiawa tite^dates md fixes md of 6lli 'Cea 
’ r. ,, CoLEBiiooKBgiv^ 1000 years 

m to the inmlaUon of the Praimdk> 

. i ; , 'Wilks’s ■ of 
Maokeazie’s OoUmtim^ H'fi': ' 
reviews some of these dates aod says Sankara*** 


* 
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successors of Adi Sankara there were some who were equally great 
in the propagation of the doctrines : Krpasankara, the 9lh (27-68 A.D.), 
Ujjavalasankara, the 16th (328-365 A.D.) ; Arbhakasankara, the 20th 
(396-436 A.D.); and Acidanandaghanendra, the 32nd (667-671 A.D.) ; 
Dbirasankara the 38lh (801-839 A,D.). 

272. phirasankara of Abinavasankara was a miraculous persona- 
lity. He was born at Cidambarara in the year of Kali 3889 (787 A.D.J 
as a posthumous child, the son of V'isvajit and Visista. He was 30 months 
in the womb of his mother and fearing the calumny of relatives on the 
suspected guilt of conception during widowhood, the innocent mother 
left the infant on a green leaf in the forest and went away. Picked 
up by the women of the hemitage of sage Vyaghrapada, the child grew 
up and was initiated by the sage in the sacred lore. lie was on 
the Komakoti Peetha for 38 years (801-839 A.D.). He went to Kashmir 
and after vanquishing various scholars like Udbhata ascended the 
Sarvagnapeetha. He ascended to heaven with his carnal frame by 
entering the Dattatreya cave in his 52nd year. 

The following verses Sadgurusantanaparimala are interesting : 

273. Among “ Sankaras” works are S^oiras : 

^?T;rff^r JTfrsfNrrJRT 

I ft*fr^rafr^«rn:r g-R^rtFsifi ^q!q^?swR5r r%3T§5^ 

^555 5S^r?r%fi JTitm stspjnfr ?F?frfc)R 5rr^:s[r ^mfr. 

f¥3'Tr?;rrlF%€rFcf^'^^ r%wr«Fifti%5i’Fcm4q' 

II 

and Agtakas on 3r=E|f f '«>I 

sm^TR *fi«Tr Tiwr srwTf Ff9r%ffrfr f%^R%sr ?rf? ' 

1. Pora ooUectkBi .6e«b6se wolrks, See BOjaWIf aadXiX. CO) 

(1925), 156, SB, II. 92-97, SKO^ 383-1. Ed. Srirangam, Madras' and =eisfewiM^e 

&ankata3toirmanQritaf 2oon»^ , 4, , 
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•■•.274.. ..To, llie .20thL AcSrja, Mukarbbaka Saiikarav.(30§-43§ 'A.D.)*' 
is altributed Pancasatl, knowa as Mukapancaiiti. He is praised by 
Ramila ia Maniprabhi aad by Mealha ia Hayagrivavadha, wbo, it is 
said, were his pupils. He was contemporary of Matrgupta. He was 
born dumb and when he was restored to speech by a hypnotic bath by 
the grace of sage Vidyaghana. He praised Kaniaku in his Pancasati, 
in five sections, Aryastuti, Padaravinda, Kataksa and Mandasmita, 
where he poured forth his heart in melodious strains of liquid poetry,® 

275. Samantabhadra was a very early Jain poet and probaldy 
lived al)out the beginning of the Christian era. the Viravamsavali of 
the Svetambaras he. is entered as the 16th Pontiff who lived in 889 after 
Nirvana. In the Book of Stories, Aradhana-Katha-Kosa of Prabha* 
candra, there is this traditional account : He was a resident of Kanchi, 
a scige of might Coming to suffer from un abdominal disease, he 
roamed all the way from Kanchi to Paundrapura, Dasarupa and 
Benares. At the latter place he performed a miracle, by manifesting an 
image of Parsvanatha out of an image of Siva/'* 

He wrote .Devagamastotra and Svayambhuspjtra. 

In Adipiirana he is thus praised : 

276. “ Siddhasena Divakara, author of Nyayavalara, is men- 
iuned along %¥ith Samantabhadra. I’hey are both recognised by the two 
sections of the Jains, both were great logicians, both lived probably in 
the early enUiries of the Christian era and the tradition of converting a 
Mng by manifesting an Image of a Tirthankara out of an image of 
Siva, is reported about both. These coincidences have led some to 
entertain a belief that the two persons were identical. But since they 
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^ bb.u§aga to ideatify him with the Ksapanaka, one of the nine gems 

? of Vlkramhiitya's Court After he met Vriddha VMtgura he became 

J his desciple and was given the name Kumudacandra. When later 

I he became a Suri he assumed the name of Siddhasena Divakara* 

Once he presumptiously declared in the presence of his guru that 
he would turn the whole sacred lore from Prakrit into Sanskrit. To 
the explanation of the sin committed by this sacrelegious utterance, he 
was administered by his guru the ‘ Paranhika Prayaschilta ’ which 
t required him to remain dumb for twelve years and visit sacred places. 

I In observance of this vow, he once went to Ujjain and lodged in the 

f: temple of MahakalL Here he incurred the displeasure of the priests 

I for not making obeisance to the god Siva. They called the king 

Vikramaditya who compelled Siddhasena to bow before the god. 
Siddhasena did this reciting the Kalyanamandira^ ode which had the 
I eifect of splitting the image of Siva in twain and manifesting out of it 



' Vikramaditya and many others become converted to Jainism.^'* Jina- 

I sena in Adipuraua praises him thus : 

277. Asvaghosa. On the identity of Asvaghosa with Matfceta 
and Aryasura, opinion is divided. Many works are attributed to them 
under these different names and all are alike in the merit of their 
poetry. There are Asvaghosa's Gandistotra, Aryasura’s Jathakaraala, 
Matrceta’s Satapancasatkastotra, Ekottarikastotra, Trirataamangala- 
sfotra, Triratuastotra, Misrakastotra, Sugatapancatriratnastotra.® 

278. Kulasekhara, King of Kerala, was a saint among Sri 
V aisnavas. According to the tradition he was the son of Drdhavrata 
and was born as an incarnation of ViSgu’s Kaiistubha in Kali year 
27 in 3075 B.C., Prabhava, Magha, Suddha, Dvadasi, Guruvara and 
Punarvasu at Tiruvanjikkulam.^ He gave up his throne and became d 


1, Printed Bombay. Ed. and tcanas. XIV. 326. 

2, Hiralal, 2. a, xiii, 

3, For a full collection with references, see P.W. Thomas, Int, to Km. 25-29 ; 

^ Album K&rn (Leiden), lA. (1903), 345-60, Keith^ SL^ 67. 

i. For an account by P. Krsnamurti, see Bharajx (1930), 947. In his introduc- 
tion to Tapatisamvarana {TSS), Ganapati Sastri gives dates as Kali 1080 (1422 B.O.)* 
Sea Bhaktavaibhavadipika of Venkatesa (TG, 11. 2010), and para 205 supra. 
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recluse and composed the divine lyric Mukund-imii^ » t 

of Kerala, there are several kin^s bearinu- sKp'' ' ’ ^ Wstoiy 

in the appellations of the present Mahanjas^T/r 
one. Stories current in Malabar savs ih.at Krsna]ri-’'-r°‘''"’® “ 

Kr.<i?akarn5mrt i, was a contemporary of 'i KuIe VtK 

in his Yudhisthiravijaya» mentions Kulesekht? 2'tT 
fckhara, the Alwar, has been wrono-iv u- ^ earlier Kula- 

possible to arrive at anv definif/a i * ■' 3s not 

Ika. ,he "‘T 

about the 9-10 century A.D.® sjme later Kulesekhara of 


Mukundamala* is very popular IvnV r.f,. 

the merit of Bhakii or devodo^n as a me/ inculcates 

commentaries on" it by Venkafim* There are 

KfS)tiananda.* ‘ • Anandaraghava, pupji Qf 


1 . 


So it says f dPf 

cw ^gwRRcf; ^gt^r^raw: 

Jkhf;le!ii2S\T-.r ana Kula. 

A.D. ana that the later was the patron^ of la *“ oentory 

A.S Eamanathalyer in yiJlS. U33S) 363 ?///* r- y- 6581 

^asudeva. the real author of NalodL YndM^iv ^ Nahdaya] says that 

lakhara of the 9fch oentary A D Soma'mna navijaya etc., lived under king Sola- 

So«<Al„dwbyS.Krishnasami Ayyangar) ideltfft L ^ T «» 

femas on the ground that they arVdiibedl h author of the 

tang down the date of the AlwSr also to I9fh locality and to 

o the death of Kulaiekhara as 333 A.D See 

In Gnmratnamalika of W.Hoa . 1- 293. 

royal poet, was taught poetry by Ujjr“ae'rkrS ™he 16th 

^rnmrnm^ 

Printed everywhere. 



BSf 


27®** Maylim, says traditioiir'^^ « frtead'aiid fallier-ln4W of 
Ba^a.® Bana and Mayura were rivals in poetry in the court of King 
Harsavardhana of Kanauj,® and were equally honoured by the King* 
Sfayura became glorious, very Sarasvati incarnate. So says Jayamangala," 

Madhava in his Sanksejpa-Sankaravijayja says that Sank|tra defeated 
Bapa and Mayura in philosophical controversy ’ and this Sankara was 
apparently a later aearya of that name.^ 

In Bhojaprabandha, MayOra is mentioned as a poet of Bhoja's. 
Court, but that work is a ficUtious compilation^ Bhoja lived far later 
than Mayura. \ 


An anonymous Jain commentator has the following story of Bana 
and Mayura : The Jain priests were anxious that the King should not 
consider them and their religion inferior and in order to convince the^ 
King that their holy men could work greater miracles, they got Mana- 
tungasuri tied up by 42 iron fetters and when he sang Bhaktamara- 
s^o|ra,' the chains came off and he was free.® ' ; 


1, See Ma4husu4anst*s oomrdeutary 6n Sary&.Maka. Qaaokenbos,* '^BmslcrU 
< 3 f Mixyura [Col, Un, Ssries)^ Ini, 31. Keitbi'S’Ii, 31 X. « i .r # y. : 

2, Foe instance* Padmagupfa says - 

3. So Jalha^a in his SukJimukJ avail (JBBASt XVII. 607) quotes a verse of 

Rajalekhara : ' 

3Ttr I 

?r^r ii . . 

Divakaca is mentioned as a poet there in verse 30, l.c. STRiT 
XXVII. 77). This verse is found in Sarngadhatapaddhaji also. The identiflosttion 
Majanga Divikara, with MSnatunga (the jain poet) by Hall (Int, to Vasavadatfca,’ ; 21) 
and Max Muller (India, 330) is wrong. ^ . . . . , 

Jayamangala, a commentator, also says ' i t , . ; . ‘ ; j.*: 

«tfiii^wis3rq^ft5=^TrH5rr(M I , . ; ' ' , . ; ■ 

W , 

4. See Qnaokenbos, k c, 14-15, • . . " - 


5. Taken from Quaokenbos, i.c. 21-32. For vanations in Jaina tal® ‘ 25 

et mg. See also Pr^ban<|haomj;amani of Merutun^a (Tawney's Ttans, 64, M), ' " * 
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raous. " 

Besides verses quoted in the anthologies, MayQra wrc 
stake," eight verses, describing the charms of a woman, sa 
to ba Mayura^s daughter hersaif.” 

There are other Suryasatakas by Gopalasarman,” S^ris 
iankara," by Raghavendra^ Safasvati,” Lingakavi," and 
ramaya," and Suryastava by- Hanuman and by Upamanyu." 

281. Among Stotras of Sutya (Sun) Samj3ai>anca 
supreme. Its diction, devotion and melody have led to the 
of Its authorship to Samba, the very son of S^ri Kypna, but 
is a different poet. He often imitates if not borrows iho <.-t„ 


in the K5vyamaia edition, 


■ 280. - Suryasalafca is a centum of verses in praise of the Sun 

and invokes the grace and succour of Surya, his rays, disc, chariot 
and other accompaniments. Surya is described as supreme in the 
universe and identical with the greatest deities of the Hindu pantheon * 
SQryasa^aka has been held in high esteem by rhetoricians and has been 
quoted by Abhinavagupta and Mammata, 

There are commentaries on Suryasataka by Tril>buvanapala * 
Yagnesvara,® [MadhusQdana, Valiabha^eva, Jayamangala],* feanga- 
deva,* [Gahgadhara, Balambhatta, Harivamsa],® Gopinatha,^ [ faoan- 
Uatha,^ Ramabhatta, Anvayamukha],* Ramacandra,® and 'some anony.' 
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preSsions of Kalidasa and Bhavabbuti and must have lived about the 
9th century A.D. 

There is a commentaiy on it by Ksemaraja (Rajanaka), pupil of 
Abhinavagupta, who lived about the beginning of the 11th century 
A.D.^ Ksemaraja wrote also Sivastotra, Bhairavanukarana Stofra, and 
commented on Paramesvarastotravali and Narayai?a’s Stavacintamani.* 

282. Bana's Candida taka is a poem in praise of Parvati in 
the form of Candi or Mahisasuramardini. It describes Candi's combat 
with Mcthisa and his destruction by the goddesses kick. The verses 
have a majestic gait in Sarduiavikridita metre.® 

There are commentaries by ^hanesvara, son of Somesvara,* and 
two anonymous.® 

On Candi, there are Candikucapancasika by Laksma^acarya,® 
Candlcari^anataka by Rudra Tripathin,^ Candicaritacan^rika, by Bhaira- 
yanan^^?^ Candlkucasaptati,® Candlkacar4a by Candasimha,*® Candi-* 
kadand<^s|otra by Kalidasa.” 

283* Manatunga^® was minister of King Vairasimha (825-900 
of the Calukya dynasty of Malwa.^^ He visited the court of 

1. Ed. Kayyaraala, Bombay and TSS with inferodnctiou by K, Sambasiva Sastei, 
PR, I. 121. 

2. OC, 1. 131. 326. In BTGt 202 there is a Sambamuktavalistotra. In CC^ 1. 
‘?11, there is also a SuryasaptacyS by Samba. Samba, author of AnirnddhacampUj 
is a different author (CO, I. 711) . 

3. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay and by Quaokenbosj Lc, with introduction and 
English translation. 

1. Ed. Bombay. 

5. BE, II. 82 ; EE, (1880-1), 81 ; lO, IV. 2538* 2625 i CG, I. 177* 

6. CC, 1. 176, Printed KavyamSia, Bombay. Keith, 8L, 210. 

7. Hail. Pre/. to Dasarupa, 30 j; SKC, 77. 

8. OC. 1. 176. 

9. Opp, II. 401. 

10., Quoted by Gu^avijayaganii in his commentary on HaladampU. 

11* I 00,1*176. 

12. Manatuhga, the author of Siddhajayanticaritra (PP. III. Ap. 3?) wa^ a 
different person. He .was a pupil of Silagana of the Vrddha Gaocba and lived about 
Sam. 1270 (1204 A.D.) See Klatt (U, XI *258) t BE, {1883*4), 147 ; PR, IV. xciii. 
There is a commentary on it by his pupil Malayaprabha written in Sam, 1261. 

33, Vairasimha was the auooessor of Upendra or Kr^riaraja, the founder of the 
Paramara Dynasty of Malwa. The PattSvati of Vri4dha Gaocba says so, Klatt, lAt 
Xl. 252 ; f rinoeps* Dse/t«r Titles, 251 Weber, ISt, II, 932 note. PR, IV. ixcH ; 
Buhler, lA^ I. Ill ; Jacobi, I/id, Sir, XIV, 359. (It is here said that according to som ^3 
Jain Thecevalis Manajunga lived in 3rd century A.D.) t. . . . 



* ' 284’. Lokesvarasataka is a famous encomium of Bodhisaitva 
Lotesvara or Avalokiiesvara, composed in the 9tli century A.D., if not 


earlier.* “ Each of the verses, in Sragdhara metre, is in the form of an 


Mrvada or blessing. The description of the Bodhisaitva commences, 
according to the rule regarding divine beings, with his feet, or, rather* 
n this case* with the light of his toe-nails, The toe-nails themselves 
emerge for a moment in verses 16 and 18* and in verse 26 the feet 
come into play, to accompany us as far as verse 45. Then, more dis- 
persedly we treat of the lotus in LokesVara’s hand, his Amitabha 
bearing crest* his compassion* his name* his qualities, his worship, love 
of him* meditation upon him, his praise* his kindness, his grace* the 
remembrance of him, his action* his universality, his titles* his constancy, 
his protection* teaching* and so on* as far as verse 83. Then We come 
to his hand, with its lotus* his arm, his dress, his face, his tresses. It is 
not easy through this thorny track to maintain the freshness of our 
receptivity; but we acknowledge the thrill which the author has 
reserved for verse 97, where we ’meet the Great Being^s eye» Or rather* 
we meet it not* since with a momentary quiver of apprehensive cOm- 
turned upon his too terrifically, Hayagriva 1 From the 
latter we pass to Bh^ku^i-Tara, saving goddess* and end with an 


1. See Prabliavaiaoarita, Srnga 12. 

2. In Kal'pasutra translated into English, Luokaow, the date of this Composltioa 

Is given as 800 (744 AiB.), 

3* Ed* Bombay. fid.Tr, by H. J^obi, Ind. Btr, XIV. 359. Pi?, III. Apy, 29, 32. 
ihere are oommentatanes on it by fentimri (Pi?, I. Ay. 96), by Guigiakrasuri oom- 
w 1 Amaraprabhasuri (PP, III. Ay. 228 } IV, vil) and fey Kanaka* 

^«ala {PE, IV. 109). Amaraprabha was pupil of Bevasundara alias Bevasuri who 
became Suri at Pataa in 1420 (^ee Pi?, IV riii, Klafet, (ii, XL 256), Welm- tBL It 
938 note). Smtisud belonged to Khandellagaooha. Kanakakulala was the mpil of 
'BhavijasurU Ee wrote in ^am. 1662, (P.B, IV. 109). ^ 

® commentary on it by linaprabhasud 
(1309 A.B;) at Sakejapura, He was pupil of Jina- 
simbasun. Among his other works (for which seeKiatt's a%oma0ticonyB,tQ Fanoapara* 

' mesthietava {PB, iV. 91)*‘ H. 79) and a commentary Oh Ajitalanti- 

. sp.va of .Nan4i§^, who complied his work at Ayodhya in Bfrm, 1365, \ 

j i^tJimprabha,gucn ofBaja^ekh^ra, the author of Praban4haGintSmsm was’ bom 
about bam> 140Q and v?aa.:a dii^n^^peison.. See PB, IVJ xxxvii ; ' ' 

See JEABt (1914), 
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SiiaSditya and in a controversy with Ba^ia and Mayura at Benares,® he 
overcame the evil effects of their sorceries that had tormented th^ 
Xing, by the composition'* and recitation of the Bhaktamarastotra,*^ 
aiid Convinced Nagaraja by that of Bhayaharanastavana.^ 


laghukXwa 


3si 

obscurely worded expression (v. ICX)} of the truth that only the words 
of Sugfata are adequate to the description of the whole 'assemblage of 
great qualities. Putting the poem side by side with the famous Ajanta 
picture of Avalokitesvara, if it is indeed he, we can to some extent 
Tealize what it may have meant to the poet and his hearers/’^ 

285. Ekanatha was the desciple of Janar^ana Pant of IJievagm. 
He travelled far visiting sacred shrines and performed many miracles, 
as did other great teachers of religion. Ekanatha occupied a place 
between Namclev and Tukaram and taught the Bhak^l cult. He lived 
in 1528-J609 A.D.* Besides famous as a poet in Mahiatti, he wrote 
the philosophical poems, Hastamalaka and Svatmasukha and a com- 
mentary on the 11th chapter of Sri Bhagavata.® 

286 * The poems Suprabhastotra^ and Astamahasricaifyastotra® 
are ascribed to King Ha§avardhana. Sarvajnamitra wrote Sragdhara- 
s|otra.® 

_/ ■ 

, Stutikusumahjali is a poeni in 39 .chapters, in praise of Siva by 
^l^a^-hara f so is Paramesasfio|ravaii by Utpaladeva.® Stavam^talahari 
is in praise of K^sna by Visvanatha Cakravaxti.® 

Among important stotras printed in Bombay are : Madhusu<Jana^s 
Snan^amandakini; Kuranarayana's Sudarsanasataka, Purvasa’s "fripura- 
mahimas|;ava and Lal4astavaratiaa, Lankesvara^s Sivastuti, Lalladiksi^a^s 
Anan(Jamandirastuti, Srlkantiha's Anandasagara^tava, Ava^ara's Isvara- 
sat;aka, LoStaka’s Pinakrandanastuti, phananjaya^s ViSapaharastotra, 
Pasakan^hara's Siva^andavastotira, Madhavananda’s Hastamalakastotra, 
Purusoftama’s Visnubhaktiikalpaiata. 

1. !rh 0 summary is by 0. 0. Blagden [JRAS, (1914), 281],t „ , ^ ^ ' 

2. See W. S. Denning's Ekanath^ Bombay and Review of his works by 0, R. 

Srinivasa lyengat in Hindu, Jan, I7fch 1932,, • .SB?! 

Ekanatha, who wrote commentary on Bharavi (CO, I. 72) is a dijferent person; 

8. Printed, Bombay ; Opp, 3592. 

.. -• 4. .. Thomas, JRdS, (1903) 703'22. - - . 

5. Levi, 00, X, ii, 189 ; Ettinghausen^s HatRavardhanaf 176 J Keith, jS'L, 215* 

6. Hirananda, Mem. of Aroh: 8urmy, Indian Ho. 20 J Keith. SL, 215, 

7. Printed .Kayyamala^ Bombay*- 0& .1* 743* This is a commentary by 

Ralnatontha* s' ' ^ t 

8. 00, 1 . 326. There is commentary by Erspr5ja/ It is quoted ’ by Eafna, 

^nfha, 1. 0, , . .tj-V: 
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There are also S^ridhara Venkatesa’s Akhyasagti, Utpaladevacarya^s 
Sivastotravali/ Mahakala's K arpurastava,® Puspaclanta's Mahimna- 
stotra,® Ramacarya^s Ramamahimaastotra,^ Ramak^sna's Padyapiispan- 
jali.® Laghubhattaraka’s Vimsatistava.® 

287. Maharaja Krsnafaja Udayar III (bora 1795 A.D.) of 
Mysore was a poet and patron of letters and is the father’s father of 
the present Maharajah of Mysore. His peva|adhyanamalika gives 
meditative stanzas on various deities with illustrative pictures. His 
Suryacandradivamsavatarana^ written in 1857, relates 100 episodes 
each from Ramayana and Mahabharata and the adventures of the royal 
brothers Yaduraya and KySnariya, the progenitors of the Mysore 
dynasty of Kings. His KysnakathapuSpamanjari, Camundimangala- 
malika, Mrtyunjayastotra and Ramayanakathapuspamanjari have been 
published in Mysore, 

288. Kasturi Sivasankara Sastri was born at KoocMmanci- 
vari Agraharam, Aralapur Taluk, Godavari District, in the year 1833 and 
died in 1917 at the age of 83. He belonged to Kast^drivari Savaram, 
otherwise called Beta Mallipudi Savarain, one mile from Rajole. He 
was a Niyogi Brahmin of Vadhula Gotra. He was son of Somaraju. 
His ancestors were ministers under Native Rajahs and Nawabs, and 
were highly proficient in Vedic and administrative matters. They 
were made Desapandyas which position was continued to the members 
of his family till the boyhood of his father, and in recognition of services 
the Government also granted an allowance up to the time of Veeresa- 
lingam, his father’s elder brother. He was Sanskrit Pandit in the Arts 
College, Rajamundry, for 25 years. Besides several works on philoso- 
phy, he wrote poems Sivanandalahari, Sivapadastuti, Stotrakadamba, 
Pvadasamanjan, Samudrastakam, Sulapinisataka, Njpsimhastotra and 
other smaller S^otras. 

289. BeUamkonda Ramaraya was the son of Mohanarayh 

and Hanumayamma. He was born in Pamidipadu Agraharam in 

1. Ed, by Visnupraaad Bbaadari, C88 Benares, with commentary of KsematSja, 
other stotJJas/see Cat,^ SO-68, 

2. Printed, CBS, BenateS with two commentaries. 

Bi ^ Printed, GSB^ Benates with commentaries J Translated by M* Banerjh 
4. Oudh, 92. cliSB, YIII, 33S, D. 0. Bhattaoapya (14, XLYl. 164)* ' 
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Guntur District in 1875. He was of Bliaradvaja gotra. He was learned 
in all sls^ras and in poetry and prolix in his writings. He died 
young in 1913. Besides several works oh philosophy he wrote campus, 
Samudramathana, Rukmipipariijaya and Ramaparinaya and poems 
Garudasandesa, KrSnalilatarangini, Samasyaratnakara, Sumanoma- 
noranjana, Hayagrivasataka and Kavibhugana, a bhana Kandarpadarpa 
and commentaries on Bhara^acampfl, Murarinataka, and. on verses of 
Naisadha, in prose Visvarupagadya, Hayagrivadandaka and Hanumad- 
dandaka, and stotras on Janardana, Sarasvati and Ylraraghava, etc. 


1 . See article by K. Markandeyasarma in 
Hayagrivasto|ra, Madras, 
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CHAPTER XII 

Laghukavya— 

' 290 Krsna Lilasuka was the soa of Damodara and Nili and 

pupil of isaaadeva,* the author of Taatrapaddhati. Raghavresanapti. 
L author of commentary - on Bhagavata was hm fnend. He was a 

votary of God SvetSranpkse^ra, otherwise known as 

HaksinakaiKsam. He lived at Muktisthala, now known as Mukkuttalai, 
to Malabar on the banks of the Bharatl. He was such an ardent 
votary of Sri Krsna that he went in trances singing his praise and in 
one of those traces the song was sung by Sri Kysna himself in praise 

of his devotee.* 

The'iVat) Oat. (58), 88, 91 mentione liauabbujideva’s poems, Padmanabha' 
iataka, E 5 ma^ataka, Kr?nasatate, Bbarafasasksopa, EamayagarnTta _ 

^ 2. The whole piece is ptinted here, as the only manuscript o£ it is with M 

Bamakrishna Kavi ^ r. , 

^ pi (?) ffK^r2T> II 

1 (s) cfltKW.- II 

aifsjl 1 siTKiW# iTf •• II 

1 

arrpiOT 1 ^ 11 

d^qkjJlfHrifHft'ctfT^PT: 1 eiiRr P ’WKR^lf^cr SIPT: ?lf€5r: 11 

cRi^ fqtTTT 5^: I 

fl^ 1^’^ 1^1 1 ^ 5iT^tfr«K 11 

m ^ ^ •••*?= • • ^ mmmm m^u il 

rf Ru w# 1 ^ II 

31^ ^orl55re5fl55n#>rt 1 » 
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As an ascetic lie appears lo - have assumed the name' of 'Blkar^ 
mangala and founded the Natuviie Aladhard of Trichur. The heads , of 
Mutt are known as Bilvaiiiang’ala.* In Gada’s Sampr.arlaya-Kula«dipika, 
it is said : 'There were some devotees, one named Bilvamangala in the 
Tamil country, another at Benares and 4 third, in Orissa. There is a 
stotra containing tOS stanzas composed by him. , All of them., w'ere 
Vaishnavas, The person who wms born at KaM ’was in his first birth 
known by the name of Madhavanala, in the second, Bilhana, In the third 
Bilvamangala and in' the fourth, Jayadeva who composed the Gita- 
govinda. When Bilvaraaiigaia was spreading the religion of ViSnusvami,® 
he got many desciples.’*^ ^ . 

As it is, this poet may be taken to have lived in the 11 th cenltiry 

Ki’Sna Lilasuka is one of those glorious men, whom every pro- 
vince desires to claim for itself, Bengal, Orissa, Circai's and Malnhar,*' 
It is said in the Circars that he lived on the banks of the river Kr^sna 
Venna and founded a Mutt at Amaresax'ani. So In Bengal and 

Orissa, the story is' current that he lived at Jagannath and he was 
nailed by the name Bilvamangala on account of the auspicious Bilva in 
-his ' house. Tradition gives a'' tale of his * conversion as a votary ’ of 
'Kr*:jna. He had a concubine Cititamaui. * She waS’ very' pious nnd 
would not allow" him to see her on the day of her father^s annual 
ceremony. But the passionate lover scaled the * -walls of her house at 
jmldnight with his hold on a serpands tail hanging there and bitten by 
it fell down unconscious. The kind woman attended to him and .when 
he w’as revived, she appeared before him in an ugly attire and taug^ht 
him Ho give up his carnal passion and to devote his love to Kr^iiar He 
learnt Krf^aa-mantra from his guru Soma and . becaxhe an ascetic. ' His 
sayings are recorded by his disciples. He passed away arBrndSvan.® 

2S1. In the held of grammar and philosophy, his proficiency 
was ever as great as in the field of poetry. He Commented * bn the 

I5 A. Govincla Warlyar says that of three BilvaiHiangalas wham ha ..mentions 
(IHQ, VII. 334), the first, the foonder of tha Mutt, wrote ^ K rihakarnimrta 'and lived 
ill 9th century and the author of Purusakara was a ditoeol and later person -who lived 
in 13th century, . . , 

2. On- Visnusaml and his sect, see Farquhai? (I. ^6 ) 804. ’ 

3. 1.14. • 

4. Farquhar (OBL^ 304) give the date ISth century A.D. ■ - ' 

0. For an account 'poet by s® 

Annual number (1922-23) 171-4. ' . ‘ f 

6. See BB, th ?> Ff L? J 


-‘‘.-S’. ->-»>• 
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A^Sdhvayi of Bhoja (knowu also ns Sarasvnt.,.r.n,nauaara.n auu .o.re 
quotes several verses of Paniai.* He refers fo IlemacnT.cra m his 
philosophical work PuruSakara/ and he is quoted by \ idyuranya in his 

Dhftuvrtti. 

Among his works now available" are 'I'ribhuvanasiibhaga, Ga^ia- 
patH.ti, Karkotakastuti, Ramacandrmtutq Abhavastuti, Kr_SnasMq 
Vi£vadhikastuti, Sumangalastotra, Kysnacarlta, Rrjnabalakrula, Abhi- 
nava Kaustubhamala, Kramndipika and Sankarahydayangana. 

292. In his Brndavanastuii, he describes Rasakrida, in verses 
which for their charm and melody can rarely be equalled. In his 
Kwavapha in 3 cantos he relates the story of the conquest of^\ama 
by Siva to save Markandeya and the narrative is addressed in the 
words of Kysna himself to the Gopis. In his Govixdabhiseka 
(G opikabhiseka ?) a poem in 8 cantos he illustrates the aphorisms of 
Prakyit grammar and these were later on commented upon and 
supplemented by his pupil Durgaprasada Yafi, by 4 cantos. The 
whole poem of 12 cantos is also called Sricinhakavya * 

293. By far the greatest work, by which his name has been 
rnmmernoraied is Krsnakarnamrta.® U is a lyric in 12 tarangasof 


1* See para 4 su^ra* 

3 . Edited TSS, by T. Gauapati Sastri, 

8* lOCy VII. 1^70-5. Some ol these manuscripts are with M. Ramaktsaa Kati, 
says he brought all these manuscripts from Malabar for the Oriental l^lanuscripts 
'ary, Madras^ but that they were returned by the authorities without copying them, 

4. ’ See KupWsami Sastci’s Bep, (1919), 38. In his commentary on Goymdabhi. 
i, Durgapras-adayati gives these particulars : 

TO: 11 

«frf 5t|«rT fIjdTT 11 

^ 1! 

5. Printed everywhere. Keith, SL, 218, 

The poet says : , ■ 

55 teri%?r ^ ^ I'^'d ^113 II 
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The thonghis are often expressed ii Abhinaya and is the poem 
familiar among gesture-dancers.^ 

There are commentaries on it called KarnanandaprakSstni and 
Srngararangadx of unknown authorship^ and commentaries by Gopaia® 
by Brndivanadnsa,^ by Sankara,® by Palanka Brahmabhalta,® by Pusu- 
pati Papayallayasuri/ and by Avancha Ramacandra.® 

Ramakarnamrta of Pratapasimha® and Ramabhadradiksita/® Srini- 
visakarnamrti of Bangalore Siddbanti StibrahmanyakavP^ are of similar 
description. 

294. Jayadeva. Vilvamangala was reborn as Jciyadeva ; such 
is the belief of the Indian devotee.^® Jayadeva was the son of Bhoja-* 
deva and Vamadevi. He was born at Kindubilva (KenduH) on the 
banks of the river Ajaya in the Birbhum District of BengalP® He was 

1. For an instance of his natural description : 

. m: 1 

wqr 5 % 

^?cf^fcr: qrf !! 
wirq#! ^cTFciiKr%5r: I 
Prqcg 11 

2. Oxf. 128. It is not known if it is the same as the one mentioned in DC> 
XYIL 6947 and Opp, II. 54. 

3. Oudh, Yl.^. 

4. 00, I. 119. 

5. Priatad, Kavyamala, Bombay. ■ 

6. TG, II. 1302, 2 O 0 I, 0pp. 11. 54. He belonged to Lohit-igotra, obviously an 
Andhra, 

7. SR, II. 58. This commentator suggests that the poet was a native of Chica- 

cole. The commentator was the son of Tirumala and Kondamamba, He gives various 
meanings of philosophical significance. s ' 

8. TO, III. 2977, IV. 3748, *4433, 4170. He was the son of Kondopandifea and 

Gangambika of Sandilyagotra of the village of Kanjaluru on the Gedavari branch 
Atreyi. He was also called Mohanabilvamangab. He commented on Oampuramayana 
also (TO, II. 1543). " 

9. 0pp. II. 8334. 

10. Printed, Madras. DC. .YVITI. 7122. 

11. Printed, Tirupati Sri Mahaufc’s Press, G.T., Madras. 

12. See Gada’s Bmpra^dyakuladipika ; SB. I. 15. 

13. Lak§ midha ra, the commentator, says that Jayadeva was a native of Guzarat. 
Others say he Was Maithila. In BhakpxmaIa'(Canfebs 39^41) Candradatta says Jaya* 
dova was bom at Tlndubilva near Pari. Once robbers lopped off his feet and hands and 
they were mlraoulousy restored. In his old age, he desired to have a bath in the Ganges 
ml the river ap|je^red &im in h©r*teery 
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a poet of 'the court of Lakshraanaseiia^ the^' Vaidya king* of Bengal 
whose Gaya inscription is dated Samvat 1173 or 1:116 A.D. and 
whose ccapilial was LaksmavatL® 


A rambler in early life, he visited ]\Iathiira and Brnclavan and \Yas 
directly influenced by the enchanting* scenery and the traditional tales, 
of Radha and JC.i'sna. He became a missionary of Ihat cult of Vai&'uava 
faith, * He ' visited ' Jagannath . and there his life was destined fora 
change. There a brahmin long childless had a beautiful girl Paclma- 
vati by the grace of the Lord of Jagannath. He had a dream directing 
him to' bestow her on Jay adeva then camping under a tree near the 
shrine. In spite of Jayadeva’s reluctance, the father left the girl in his 
presence and went away, Jayadeva had no choice and married her. 
His married life was yery happy. She was of his temperament and 


his regard for her devotion is expressed in his Gitagovinda, in that to 


the accompaniment of his songs, she dances on her feet.’’® He spent 
some years at Ivathamkandi and then he composed his- Gitagovincla. 
When the poem was nearing completion, he stumbled on an impedi- 
ment. K|’Sna repents his illicit animus nad seeks pardon of Radha. He 
thought of expressing that in these words : — Deign, O, Lady, to put 
thy sprout-like feet 6a my head and quench the all-consuming fever of 
love.’’ But his religious* scruples would not permit it. Sad aad 
d^&perate he threw up his work and went to bed. To his surprise, the 
next morning he found a verse added to his manuscript, * grant the 


1, Laksmanaseua was the p^ferou of Sddharadasa, authoi* of BadulqikarDaiarta. 
Verses of Laksmanaseua aad bis father Bailalaseoa are quoted in SP, SKM, and Padya- 
vali (See CO, 1. 368).' See Pischell Die, Hof. Lichterdes Lalipnantsma, Gottingen ; 

Chronology oj the several Mugs of Bengal^ JASB, XXV. 16, 

I^ash* Rep* 64 ; Prinoep/s Essays, II. H. Beveridge, Li, XLVII, 272, His era begto 
in 1119-20 AD. bub on this question see li, IV. 300, 167, Id, XIX. 2. See alro 
S-jtKuxnar, On the, date oj hahslimanasma^ lA^ XLII. 185 ; D* C, Bhattacaiya, Date 
^fBahshmanasena^andhis ^redoccsscrs^ Id, XLI, 145; XLVIII, 171 ; XLIX. 189. 
Poc other,, papers see R, D,t .Bauerjeo, ' JdSP. IX. 271; N. G. Mujunidar, JA8B, 
(1913), 275, ’M, XV. 281 ; Lassen, Ins. Alt. IV. 8] 5. Sridharadasa says however 
that his Saduktikarnamrta was composed in 21st year of Labsmanasena’s rsign which 
was conourrent with 1127th year of Saka. That would put the accession to llOG A.D. 
see Smith (£?HI, 405) gives dates 1170-1200 A,D. 

! 2. Tradition has preserved a verse, said to he part of an inscription, which says 


338; 
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, ,, , , . , . , , . , , , 

noble sprout of thy foot to be the ornament on my head, tvhich shall 
be the antidote to the poison of love.”® This he thought was the 
grace of Kr^T^a himself and the poem was soon complete. The village 
^yhere the Gitagovinda was composed has since been called Jayadeva- 
pura/ His "'poem was admired everywhere. He was regarded as 
inspired. Hundreds docked to him for spiritual instruction. A noble 
prince of Ajmeer gave him funds for the celebration of an annual 
festival of Krsna, but on his way home, he was attacked by a robber 
band and deprived of all his possessions. He was- then entertained 
for some years at the court of Lakpmaiiasena, Yaidya king .of Bengal. 
He died at Kenduli in happy retirement about 1120 A,D. His anniver- 
sary is celebrated by his followers on the Sukla S^aptami ■ of ^the^ 
Paushya month.® 

The poem was held in much esleem-in Orissa, it was ordered 
to be sitng in tempiles by King Prataparudradeva,® and King Puru- 
smttamadeva (1470-1497 A.D.)^ composed Abhinaiva- Gitagovinda. 

295. Gitagovinda is a celestial song in praise of Lord Kflph*. 
His wife Padmavati danced with him in accompaniment to his /uiieSy 
']rhe;poem has 12 cantos and 24 astapadis.® The cantos correspond; 
theKandas of Bhagavata and aslapadis to the 24 alphabets of-Gayagfcti; 
Each astapadi begins with a chorus followed by eight feet at' thd end 
of each of which the chorus is repeated. The melody and time of 
every song, that is, raga and tala .are mentioned .at the piitsei. 


PRmoS’fJSiT m f^iTRT ipig;t 1 


. % .S<iK IX, 95; SBt 11* 69. On Jayad^va generally, see D. Seu'& Miskry: ej 
Betigali Literature] 'M, ' Chronology 136; B. 0. Butt, Civ. 11, .295; Web^, 

LL, 2lOnot5e. Lassen, lAH; IV. 816 ; LyalPs Asiatic Studies, III. 181; 
Pmbaiidkaehmtammi, xviii, 181*3. M. Oa^ravarti, i** SanshrU Litermt^ne :m 
Bengal under Sena rule ”, JA8B, (1906) 157. ^Life of Jayadeva. is found. iaa Ehai^^' 
?ij*yam (Andhra) (1) by Sripada Subrahmanyan (2) by Dh^ala Bevara- 

rafejee (Printed). (8) by Bovarapalli Oandraya, Yadlamudi, Bapatla I?aiuk 
and k Oandradatta'S Bhaktamala (Printed, Bombay) Stee Iw^. t® Kav^muxltir Bda. ./.! 
f. , 8. See JAsk BXXII. 96, 146, ■ . -v;’. ^ T'a 

r.4. ; BBM, (1896rl00), If, - '■ ’ 

■ 5. Fou a detailed description, see (1899) 59 ; and ‘ 

IH/ 96, JX*, 96. Prialad ©very wbere^- ■ tUmnilated feglifek by 

ml© toman bF Biokert(Ikipsig)^’mtaFren0h'b|Fjtfeurrtliet 
This poem is quoted inThe EulllSiilavaJ. 

in hx^ PrasangsrafnaiVall composed in 1460 'T 





was, had fche 
Idth century, 
LQsiclans of the 
lusioians have 


melody gives the keynote and the other notes in the gamut, which are 
used in the song.^ 

296 . Ttis work marks, according to Macdonnel,® the transitional 
stage between pure lyric and pure drama, — a lyrical drama, which 
though dating from the twelfth century is the earliest literary specimen 
of a primitive type of play that still survives in Bengal and must have 
preceded the regular dramas. The poem contains no dialogue in the 
proper sense, for its three characters only engage in a kind of lyrical 
monologue, of which one of the other two is supposed to be an 
auditor, sometimes even no one at all. The subject of the poem is the 
love of Krishna for the beautiful cowherdess Radha, the estrangement 
of the lovers and their final reconciliation. It is taken from that 


1. The melody for instance of the first astapadi is Malava, the notes of which are 
0, D, flat, E, E, G, A, flat, and B with 0 as the keynote. 

In TTin/in 16-11-1927, P. B. Sandara .Iyer, Headmaster, Training School, 

Triohinopoly writes : ‘‘There has been soma doubt among musicians here about the 
authencticity of the Bagas assigned to each Ashtapadi. Let us examine the Bagas of 
Ashtapadis as per Kumbha. The Eaga assigned to the first Ashtapadi aa per heading is 
Malaya. Kumbha clearly states that he is making a change and signs the first 
Ashtapadi in.Madhyamadi, (Shadava) in Madhyamagrama. Ho .states as his reason 
(hat the thought that is conveyed has to be adjusted and expressed in that Baga alone. 
He Bays;— ... 

EfiMf 1 ma ll 

I #11 d?:! f|tdr 1 ! 

which tiieans ; The composition was made by JayadeVa and ilj is musically impecfec!^ 
in sO many ways, I shall, therefore, provide it with, the Svaras and the other limbs of 
music and give it its true colour etc. So, Kumbha-a musician himself, of course 
an expert musician of the northern side — clearly means that the music of Jayadeva iu 
the original was bad and he was constrained to eSecti a change in the melody as evidenc- 
ed by the further statement in the 

As it is provided with flourishes and is fit 
singing, as a Raga, it has to be sung in Midhyamadi— a Sadava 
of, the Madhyama Grama. 

, It has to be noted that Kumbha of Mewar, a mustcian-klug as he 
peoessity to change the original tunes of Jayadeva even as early as the 
Perhaps or more than that, the same necessity was felt by the musicians of 
South and for the very reason assigned by Kumbha, the Southern musicians 
' adjusted the Ashtapadi to the South Indian Ragas now current. By the way, th^e Vs 
in' Sotth 'India, a system in which, particular Ragas »ar8 assigned to particular ideas foj 
the expression of the lover in particular stages. Take the Nayaki in sixteenth Ashtapad^ 
-^Puniiagavaradibas been ^eCially selected for the expression of the same stage of the 
same, serdiiment by the musiews of the South like Kshetrajaa.** 

. 2. iSmtsM 
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'episode of Krishna’s life in which he himself was herdsman living on 
the banks of the Yamuna and enjoying to the full the love of the 
cowherdesses. The only three characters of the poem are Krishna, 
Radha and a cupid mate of the latter.’’* , 

In the melody of its diction, in the perfection of its composition, in 
the ease of its alliteration and in the expression of varied emotions, 
Gitagovinda has probably the first place in the lyrical literature of the 
world. Indian mind is mostly philosophical and so was presumably 
the mind c)f Jayndeva, full of his devotion to the deity he addressed. 
The sexual ideas, apparent in the verses, have received at the hands of 
Indian commentators, an allegorical explanation of divine philosophy, 
as the longing and union of the supreme and the individual souls.* 


1, See, for insfeanoe 


f pjj; 11 

qkwTOiiCiK'T f ^ wnrij; I 

spn%|3f^dq’^iRnr3 II fR... 

*^2113^ Iff 3 , 33333 ^ 15 ; 11 

3;rf^ WeStfe fJifedr vrfi'g I 

11*3 i%’=33cfr 3^3 II ffi: ... 

3%5r 33^3S 353135^ 1 

r>33;'f ^3 11 ... 

r%=3T% 33313 3>r3f^ I 

'R^fcT 3f^d=3t33Tniq3r333’=sf^ 3T3Ti^ 11 §1^ ... 
^T3r3333f33fil3313%5r^[^?f©3: 1 . 

F3I33f^ ©fed l%% 3W13: II # ... ■ ' i 

2. 0. B. Srinivasa Iyengar says “ There are four aspects in which the Q-i^ 
Goviadam or Ashtapadi may be viewed (1) Literary (2) Devotional (3) Mnsioal (4) 
Mystical. The mystical nature is hinted both in the beginning and end of the work but 
a full exposition is given in the middle. Badha is not a woman but a thing represent- 
iQg the materialism, and the whole is a gradual story of the pilgrimage of the soul up 
to the path of glory. 

The Ashtapadhi begins in a way which gives the whole key to the mysticism. 
Fanda who was tending his cattle carries the child Krishna. It was a dark night and 
the sky was cloudy. He entrusts the babe to Badha and Ashtapadi describes the love 
afiair between Badha and Krishna on the banks' of idle Yamuna or Jamna. Mystically 
viewed Jumna is that portion between the two eye-brows. ■ • - ‘ ' 
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, . Ramagitagovinda and.Radbakranavilasa are 

297 .’ There are commentaries, “ b}- TJd: 

,Gopala, Narayaiiadasa, Bhavacirya 
Vitlhala, Yisvesvara, b, ‘ - ’ 
migraj 

■Rysnada^ta,*' by Jagaddhara,* 

^Iqie fifpfe song among the others is remarkable in 
In it Jayadev tells us of the ten Avatars. Krl 

list but at,.t*-^ 
la this work. 

ing to the Puranas, _ - mr 

plto days mp- who twisted the Vedas to serve their own purpose. Thi 

is th® best authority qt the ten Avatars* r*'"’ 

1 The first is mentioned in Prapancadarpana (TO, III. 4094:) 

saevabhama. For the second, se^ 10, , VII. U80, and for the first, see 
See Garcin de Tassj .Christomathi hlndie et hindine, p. 4 
Bhaktamal the Baja of 'Nilsleala is stated ' to have tried unsucces! 

Gitagovinda of hi^owh ior that of Jayadeva. See JOO, VII. 3460. 

‘ a, 00, I. 153, II!* 81, III, 33. 

3. It is called Brulirrnmi (00, XX. 7992 fi). He was son of Vajnes'vara and 
Saryamha and grandson 'Of Timmayasomayaji- of Cherukuru family, a native of the 
Krsna District. He refers to a poem of his and was also the author of Sadbba§a- 
candeika, Svaramanjari,. Alankaramuktavali (CO, 1. 32a) and commentaries on 
Brasanna-Raghava and AnargharSghava and refers to his work Rasamanjari. His 
step-brother of Kondubhatol^dhyiy^j whpse son Tajnesvaradiksita. wes the author of 
AlankSra raghava and Aj 4 >pk|r^uryQ.dBiya (see chapter on Poetics On Laksmi- 

dhara, see hit, to GaHgmhta^m^ (Kavyamala No. 76) 13 ; SB, II. 63, 67, 69, 202, 
and SVH, 212* In the colophon to the eomrnentary on Anargharagbava it is said 

Laksmidhara became an ^^tlc and assurfiedlthe name of Bamanaoda under his guru 

XX, T&89-92) ^attributes the oommontacy Statiraniaei 
to Tiramalaraya, son of Timajatlamba and Sricangiraja, o£ Ajreya gotra. Tirumala 
was the youngec bcotbet of Iliya Eimaraya, the* son-in law of Krinad^vacaya. After 
the battle of Talikota in 1565, Tlrmnala changed his capital to Pennkonda and ruled for 
- XT« ^h^nn nfh hft author of Vasuoarita, the Telagu poem and brother 


Ramatarana,;:RimaQat|a; 

Salinatha, Hrclayabharana, i irtinifilai} o, Srikantha- 
Gid^nanda by ,Lak§iDidhara also called LakSmanasuri,* by 
'■ ' ■ ’ ,s by Vanamalihhatln," ])y ritaml)ara, '' l)y 

■ ” =1 that it mentions the name of. the 

of the ten Avatars. Krishna does not fiQ'3 a place in this 

the enro'f the chapter he says that Krishna is the spirit of these ton Avatarsa 
Jayadav-gives the real significance of the Buddha Avatar, which accord: 
have been given a WTOng version by the orthodox Brahmlasm. 

"" Gita Goviocl in 

and specially of the real nature of the. Buddah 
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Se^akamalakara and SeSaratnakara,^ ■ by Vatiudeva Vacasundara.® by 
Anupabliupati,^ by Srikantkamisra,^ by Narayana,^ by Sankaramisra^® by 
Bhagavaddasa/ by Kumbha karnaraja,® by Laksmana,® by Caitanyadasa 
Pujaka^^® by Mananka,^^ and two anonymous, Sangrahadipika^® and 
Balabodhinid® 

In the Nirnayasagara edition there are eight verses in praise of the 
Ganges, Gangastava, printed. It is thought that is the work of Dhira 
Jayadeva, a later poetd^ 

298. Among other works composed on this. model are Gita- 
gauripati of Bhaniidatta,^® Krsngita of Somanatha/® Gitaraghava of 
Hari Sankara, Gitaraghava of Prabhakara,^® Gitaraghava of Rama- 
kavi,^® Gitagirisa of Rama,®® Sangitaraadhava of Govindadasa,®* 


1. li, XLII. 252. BTC, loS ; Bik, 230 ; Mys. Cat. 245. 

2. 28i. Composed afc the instiuce of king Ohandrasahi of Gadhapuei in 
the country of Tripuri near Narmada. 

3. SKC, 280. Prince Aaupa seams to have been only the patron and not the real 

'.author.'' ■ , _ . . 

4. 3X0,67. 

6. PB, I, 114 ; Boch Cat. 221 ; 10, 118. 

6. Printed, Bombay. The author styles himself Mahamahopadhyaya. 

7. 00,1.15-4. 

8. Printed Bombay. On Kumbhakarna, see chapter on ]\Insic yost. Ho was also 
t|\e author of Sangifeasodha and S:mgitaraja (00, I. Ill), 

9. It was composed at Sd Pucusottam^ Ksetra (Puri) in S.ika 1664 (1586 A.D.) 
Mys,€at»M5. 

10. CSC (1917) 500; Mys. Cat. 245. 

11. PB, m. 280. 

12. BO, XX. 7996 probably by JjvagoswSmi. There is jinofeher anonymous sQpj- 
mentary in 3X0, 67. 

" 13. CSC (1907), 33-4. 

14. There are Gangastava (1) by Kavikarnapura (2) by Devesvara (3) by Hadbhas- 

kara (4) by Gangadhara (5) bp Satyaghananandatirtha, printed in Bombay, in 
]grha|stotrarainakara, 844, and in Haberlin, 471. See 00, 1. 3 40. j 

15. Printed i Bombay. There is another po^m Kr§nagita in nipre 9 
on which there is a commentary by Apantanaraya^a §astri, 2’0, HI. 

16. Printed , Bombay. ^ 

17. BB, II. 83.' See CO, III. 33. 

18. BE, (1884), 3, 9 ; 00, 1 154, He was the son of Bhudhara. He composed 
it in 1674 A.D. 

19. Mys.OML,UQ. 

20. Occf, 129. He was son of Srxaatha. There is a commentary ky Atrnarama, 

XFT, 616, ‘ ' , ' 

21. He wrote also Karnamfta and lived in 1537-1612 A.p. 8^ -Din^gcandra 

^rx^BEktory oj Bengali LU£rattir0, , : , . ,? 
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Gitavitir^a by Abhinavac.toiditi/ Gitagangadhara (i) by Kalyaiia,® 
'(ii) by Rajasekhara and (iii) by Candrasekharasarasvati,® S'ivagitimalika,^ 
'by.Candasikhfimani,? Rarnodaharanagltikavya,^ Bivastapadi by Venka- 
-tapp7i Naik of Mysore/ Gitasataka by Simdaiacarya/ Sangila-Raghu- 
nandana by Visvanatba,® Sangltasiindara by Sadasiva Dikatad® 

Mukundavilasa in six cantos describes the sports of Hari and Kara 
as if they were one.*^ Sankausanglta of Jayanarayana, son of Krsna- 
candra, in 12 patailas, describes the marriage of Parvati and SIvad® 

299, Vamsama0i was the son of Ramacanclra of the Vilva- 

' panca race of Maithila Erahmanas. He lived in Nepal and wrote 
■ Gitadigambara on the occasion of a Tulapurupadana by Pratripamalla 
‘ Devi of Katmandu in Saka 1577 (1655 AJ).). “ It w^as composed to 

entertain the princes and panditas assembled to see the Tulapiirusadana 
in which the king in his armours weighs himself against gold and other 
precious metals and gives them away to Brahmans. Pratapa was him- 
self a poet and his Astakas are to be found in all the holy places in 
. Nepal inscribed at prominent places on stone. It is meet that on an 
auspicious occasion like this that he should encourage a Sanskrit 
dramatic performance.’-^^ 

300. Venka taramanaiy a (C), a principal of Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore, is the author of several works. Of these Kamalavijaya is a 

' play in five acts, developed from the story of Tennyson’s Cup, a tragedy 
, in two acts. It has no prakrit. The pith of the story is as he says the 
victory of Virtue over Vice. His Navagitakusumanjali is meant to 
bring home to every one that there is only one divine power called 
God who is worshipped and contemplated under various names and 
' forms by different kinds of people in the world. To include this all 
important truth, the popular Hindu theology and mythology have been 
adopted as far as the narration of the story is concerned, keeping at 
. th,e same time the central idea running throughout each part or poem. 
The poemisof 108 verses -divided into 9 parts, viz,, (l) Ramaglta 
containing essence of Ramayaua, (2) KrS^agita, narrating briefly the 
story of Bhagavata, (3) Pasavataragita explaining the objects of ten 
avataras of Vishnu, (4) Ganesagita showing that God under this name 


Iv Mys, OML, 246. 

2. OxJ, 129. 

3, Mys, OML, 245. 
"4*! If. 17/- 

5. Mys, OMLi 255. 

6 . ^ 'Mys, 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

. 11 , 

19. 

13. 


Printed, "Bombay, 

Ulwar^ 980. 

CG, I, 690. 

Mitrat X. 

TO, IV. 4587; CO, I. 690. 
BPB, I. 18 Ca, ill, S3. 
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is also God of Universe and none else, (5) Sadguniglt i similarly indicat- 
ing that all true knowledge proceeds from the great intelligence, the 
fountain hec'Ki of ail knowledge, (6) Sivagita explaining the Siva aspect 
of God and demonstrates with convincing reasons that there is no 
difference between Bramha, Visnu and Siva as far as central tniih is 
coucerned, (7) Vanigita, (8) Laksmigita and Gourigita showmg that 
even female aspects of Divine Power contribute in effect to the same 
central idea.” 

301. Narayaoalirtha is said to be the last incarnation of 
Maclhavanala.^ He calls himself the pupil of Sivaramanandatirtha. He 
lived at Kuchimanci Agraharam in Godavari District about 1700 A.D.® 
His Kt’snaliiatarangipi embraces the story of Krsna in 12 larangas.* 
The musical modes and rhythmic time are specified and explanatory 
verses are inserted between the songs. The poem is fit for the lyre 
and showers sentiments of devotion. 

KrsnalilataranginI of Bellamkonda Ramasastri is a work of similar 
description.^ 

Krsnabhavanamrta of Visvanatha,'' KrSx^abhakticandrika, Kr^riaiiia-' 
mrta with Acyiitarao Modak's commentary, Krsaanan<Jalaiiari and 
Kr^namrt-ffarangika of Venkatesa® have the same theme. 

302. Among the friends of Jayadevain the Court of King Lakg- 
manasena were Govardhana, Sarana, Umapati and Dhoyi Kaviraja 
alias Srutadhara. Jayadeva mentions them thus in Glfagovinda 

?TCr €frq q' tr?fr 11 

1 . See para 290 supra. 

2. I examined the luam register from the Collector* s office. The grant was bj 
Kolavennu Baoham^ Bao and Timmauna Rao in Fasli 1151, subsequently confirmed 
byHorgln Begin Hizra 1157 and certified by the CoUector on 4th May 1715. The 
original grantees were Bhagavatula Linganna and Oopalam, Peddibhotla Gurulingam, 
Vedantam Bamesam and 5 others. 

3. DO, XX. 7952 ; 100, VII. 1462. 

4. See under that author post, 

5. Printed, Bombay. 

6. Printed, Bombay* 

7. Tradition says so : ‘ ' 
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a03. Dhdyi had the fuller title Gavai phoyi Kaviraja.* He was 
Srutaidhara, because he iearat by a single hearing. His Pavanaduta® 
describes the message of Kuvalayavati to KingLaksmanasena and is on 
the model of Meghaduta. His Saty-abhama-Kr^Msamvada® is not now 
available. 

304. Sarana? says Jayadeva there, was quick but hard in versifi- 
cation. 

SOS. Govardhana^ was son of Nilambara Somayajin. He had a 
brother Balabhadra and a pupil Udayana. He calls himself an Acarya. 
His xiryasaptasatl® or shortly Saptasatl is a collection of 700 verses on 
various subjects, erotic in character, in the order of the Sanskrit 
alphabets. The flow of his diction keeps with the running gait of the 
Arya metre.® He refers to Lak^manasena in his poem cis a master of 
arts.^ There are commentaries on it by Gokulacandra,® by Ananta, 
son of Tryambaka,® by Gangarama*® and one anonymous. “ 

1. KeUht LSi 220. Por quotations in anthologies, see Thomas, Km, 122. The 
]Kaviraja mentioned in the memorial verse qu3ted page 345 mpra is therefore the same 
as Dhdyi. This dispels the suspicion of the identification of that Kaviraja with the 
m^bxyc U the RaghavapSadaviya. Gavaii s a Hindustani title for a learned musidian. 
Kaesriraja is the Sankrit title of an excellent poet, versed in different languages. 

Pmanadutaj 101. 

Ed. Calcutta. See also JaSB, (1906) 41 ; EPB, I. 227. 

This is referred to in Prapancadarpana of Yenkatakavi Sarvabhauma, (TC, HI. 
See KuppusamiSastri’s Rep. (1916-19), 36. 

Referred to as a play wright in Dasarupa (Ed. by Hall, 80 note), Keith, SL, 202. 
Ed* Bombay. See Sir William Jone’s Works, XIII. 4096, Golebrooke’s Mis. 
IT. 74 ; Wilson’s Pref. to Dictionary ^ xxki. 

r%3%iFcf%fc[Pt^ 4 3 11 

Here on the pretence of describing the beauty of a maiden’s eyes, the poet denouncess 
Jainism. 

'PF'Tr^ sTg: I 

11 

The explanation of the commentator on this verse that the king alluded to was 
Pravarasena of Kashmir is obviously wrong. See Peterson’s Int, to Suhh, 38, 

8. PB, IL No, 79 ; IOC, VII 1527. 

9. Ed, Benares, Tmj. Cat,, YII.,2931 ; lOG^ VXI, 1527. 

10. OudK (1877), 16, 

lu TO, III. 4115*' :!,r ' 


2 . 

3. 

4094). 

4. 
6 . 
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The nanie of the work seems to have suggested itself from Hala s 

Amiuig similar works are Sragiirasaptasati (anonymous) {BTC,^ 164 ; 
j)C XX. 8013) ; Aryasaptasatt of Visvesvara, son of Laksmidhaia 
(Printed Bombay ; DC. XX. 8011); and Srngarasaptasati by Parama- 
nanda son of Vrajacandra, composed in 1869_ (Ed. Benares) ; Arya- 
dvisktiby purvasas {0pp. 11. 4487, 8163, 8119); Arj’atrisati by SSmaraja 
Bikrita (Printed, Bomtiay) ; Aryatrisatimuktaka or Rasikaranjana of 
y^ajaraja (Printed, Bomt.ay) ; Sivadayasahasra by Xrsmha {Mys. OMU 
238) ; and Sivapadakamalarenusahasra by .Sundaresvara (Ibid.) ; Sri 

Kanthatrisati {d/i'.f. 8). . i 

306. Umapatidhara was the minister of King LakSinaijasena. 

The storv goes that to restrain the king from a scandalous alliance with 
a jMatangi, the poet wrote some verses, indirectly hinting at the disgrace. 
The king was displeased and dismissed the minister. Sometime 
later he noticed the poet wandering in the street in rags and when he 
addressed him another verse, the king repented and restored him to his 
favour.* His KfSnacarita prabably gives the li fe of Kggna. ■ Ms 

Bombay No. 21 (wUh Gangadhata’s oommeutary). This is a piece o£ most 

exquisite poetry- is said that the teal author was ScipSlita, a poet oi the court 


exquisite puciii;. — — , 

o£ Hala- mm: (see para 21 note supra). 

Duteaprasad-s lut. ; Weber's Essay m the Saptasataka of Hala with prose German 
Sranslation (Leipsic) ; Bhau Daji’s Essay on. Samafmn a:, f 


TJ YTt 214 Buhler, I.-l, I. 30t ; Peterson, Inf. (o Eadambari [BSS, ; 

T kSopala kao [South Indian mearoh, E 225) identifies SaUvahaca with Saja- 
-Viom • '1 Konow’s Int to Earpuramanjari [HOS, 192); Maodonell (SZi, 344), ,• 

F.W. “"•*“■1!;; 

X 127- Y Smitk (iSH. 208) gives title date of Hala, as the 17t1a » . . 

And^hra Hng* about 30 B.O. T. S. Narayaua Sastri (Safi&ara, Parti I D, 98) says he ' , ' 

the 18th King o£ the dynasty and son o£ Arista Satakarni and assigns him .to 

Judiithira era 1644-1649 (495-490 B.O.) To this H«a he ascribes the patro^ge ot • 
Kalidasa I the author of the three dramas and reliesjiii'the Sankaravijaya o£ OitsuMsa. • _ . 

InTjLdmruratnamalika of Sarasvati to say that Adi Sankara was his contemporary. . . 
^ht^L’mia is synonymous with Sala, Satavahana, Salavahana. The ate com*; , vyfj 
mentariea on Sapatalati by Gangadhata, Premataja, Bhuvanapaia, Pitamha^, - 
SSaLdeva. Kutoladeva (PB. III. ap. 396 ; CO. 1. 151) and Vemabhupala '.f 

5?iV.'6066). Hala is said to be the patron ofGunadhya, For several recensions, , 

L itelkote Swami’s lut. to Srng5iapraka4a, ■ ' ■ ■ 


“ “liaSs (»'s Translahon 181, 183) p ' ' • ' ; i 

T. I fnnr 378) says Umapatidhara was a contemporary of Vidyapati at 

s. JBRis. xrxiv. i.ai — M. xl. 


3. It is mentioned in Prapancadarpana [TC, HI. 4Uyi). ; . ^ i ^ 



Parijatapaharana^ is a short drama and contains musical pieces. 
Narada presented a Parijata flower to Kr3na and this he gave to 
RukmiiiL Satyabhama grew jealous and when Krsnn sent word to 
Indra for some more, they were refused, Krsna with Aijuna as his 
lieutenant went to war, defeated Indra and brought the flowers. 

Umapatidhara composed the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena,^ 
and his verses are quoted in Sadiiktikarnamrta and vSuktimiiktavali. 
Sarana called also CiraVtanasarana is quoted in. Saduklikarnauirta. 

There are poems on the same theme by Kaviraja (see para 87 
supra), by Naraiyana (see para 214 supra); by Raghunatha (see para 14(3 
supra, DC. XX, 7848, XXI, 8397) ; a campft by Sesakrsna {.B/7c. 256, 
CCj I. 335) and plaj's by Gopaladasa® {CC, 1. 335) by Kavicandrodaya 
and by Kumaratatacarya called Caturvedi Satakratii (7'G, IL 2374; 
SVII, 254). 

307. Amarukasataka. In his visit to Mahismati, Sankara 
encountered Mandana and sought a controversy. MandantAs wife was 
Bharatr, an incarnation of Sarasvatb They set her as their umpire and 
after a long interval ]\Iandana acknowledged defeat and became an 
ascetic adopting the tenets of Sankara. Then Bharati begged the 
favour of a controversy with herself ; for Sankara had as yet defeated 
but one half of Mandana, herself being the other half. Pie objected to 
arguing with women, but she quoted precedents. So, as before, . the 
disputation went on for seventeen days. Bharati trying to discomfit 
Sankara passed from one Sastra to another ; and finding at last that 
she could not inflict a defeat on him in any other science she resolved to 
humble him by means of the Science of Love or Kama-sastra. Now 
Sankara had not had the experience needed to answer questions on 
this science, and so found that his reputation as well as the consequent 
victory of his cause was at stake. Se he begged of her an interval of 
one month for preparation to meet her in argument, which being 
allowed, he went to the banks of Narmada, and in the hole of a tree in 
some forest there he left his body in hiding and asked some of his 


" 1. JBOESi III. 20-98 ; Ed. Grierson with translation by Aufreeht (00, 1, 

336) says it was written in the reign of Hindupatl IPariharadeva, Grierson says that 
TJoaSpati lived at the Court of Harisimhadeva of Mithila, whom UmapaU calls Harl- 
hara43Ya, . 

2. I. 30741- 

SA: Gopala Bhatta, author of the dram ^Sananda-Govindi (00, I, 707 ; Levi, 
app, 81) and GopalarSya, author of the bhanas, Sragarataja and Srngarainanjari 
(00, II. 158, 160) are difierenif ‘ 
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disciples lo keep watch over it while the living soul was away from it. 
Thenbynieans of his Yogic powers he separated his soul from that body 
and luckily came upon the dead body of a King Ainaruka, which was 
aboul to be commitled to flames, and' entered it. The king luse and all 
Ihe town rejoiced. Mowever, in a short while, the iiiiiii.sters as well as 
the queens of the late king found some things extraordinary about their 
restored sovereign and suspected that the soul of some Mahatman had 
come to live in the body of their master. So messengers were secretly 
sent lo search for a human body, hidden in lonely spots or caves, and to 
burn when found, so that the Mahatman might remain with them and 
the king continue to live long time. Meanwhile Sankara in the body 
of the king tvas acquiring the experiences of love with his queens and 
was recording those experiences in a treatise which has come down to 
us under the name oi Amaruka-sataka. And in the midst of these lovely 
women and their blandishments, he forgot his promise to his disciples 
about, his going back to them ; and the month agreed upon soon 
passed away. The disciples then began to search for him ; and hearing 
the miraculous resurrection of Ainaruka, they went to his city, sought 
audience with he king, and sang a few philosophic songs which at 
once roused the memory of Saifkara. Then they hastened to the place 
where the body had been secreted. But by this time the messengers 
of the king had found it out and had just begun to set fire to it. The 
unattached soul of Sankara now hastened back and entered his own 
body in this perilous condition. He then prayed to Vishnu conceived as 
Nrisimha to help him, which he did by sending down a timely shower of 
rain that put out the flames. Sankara was now in his own body agaiu.”^ 
Apart from the merit of this story, the graces_of Amaruka’s cencep- 
tion and expression are unique. Vamana and Anandavardhana quote 
the verses and that is a worthy recognition of its quality and its age.® 
308 . d'he poem is a sataka or century, but the four recensions 
have only 51 verses in common ; these are the texts used by Ramarudra, 
Ravicandra, Aijunavarman and Vemabhupala.® Lach v erse depicts the 

1. 0. V. Krishaasami Iyer, Sankaraaarya, 45. 

2. CO, I. 27, II, 5, 187 ; III. 7. B. Simon, Dus Amarnaaidka, Keil; ZDMQ. 
XLIX. 577 ; Maoionell, SD, 312; SB, II. 47. 

3. Aufceoht (ZDMQ, XXVII. 7) says “ The form Amaru owes its origiu to 
the desire to make a good Sanskrit word of the name ; the form Amaru is more easily 
handled. Only the verses written in the Sardnlayikeidita metre appear to have formed 
the original oolleotion. Some of the verses attributed to Amaru {in the Sarangadhara- 
paddhatij are not in the present very inoorreot editions. On the other hand we -find other 
verses whirh in the Indian editions are ascribed to this poet, in our manuscripts of the 
Sarangadharapaddhati either given anonymoudy or ascribed to a different author-.”- 





km. 16, ,0,0, IL 5. 

m OC*I,2S; ,jroo, 711. 

i 19., Qu§k, XIZ, 40 ; BKO, 66- 


condition of the Nayika in a particalar mood towards her Nayaka. 
'' The Sataka '' says Keith '' is essentially a collection of pictures of 
love, and it differs from the work of Bhartrhari in that, while Bhartrhari 
deals rather with general aspects of love and women as factors in life, 
Amaru paints the relation of lo^v^^ and takes no thought of other 
aspects of life. Possibly if the reference to the purpose in the title in 
the manuscripts has any value he may have planned illustrating other 
sides of life, but that is idle conjecture and we have sufficient cause to 
be grateful to him for what he has given us without seeking more. 
The love which Amaru likes is gay and high spirited, delighting in tiny 
tiffs and lovers’ quarrels but ending in smiles ; the poet hardly ever 
contemplates the utter disappearance of love.’’^ 

There are commentaries^ by Arjunavarman® by Kokasambhava,* by 
Sesaramakrsaa,® by Caturbhujamisra,^ by Nandalaia,^ by Riidramadeva,® 
Ravicandra,® by Eamarudra/® b}oyemabhupala,^^ by Suryadasa,-^® by 
Bankaracarya,^® by Venkata varada,*^ by PTariharabhatta,^® by Deva- 
sankarabhatta,-^® by Gosthip^rentjra,^’' and two others anonymous.*® 
Jnanananda Kaladharasena explains the 
renunciation.*® 


two others 

verses in the senses of love and 


1. Keith, SL, 183, where he gives a fine exposition of the poet’s plan of the poem 
and conception. See Peterson hit. to Subh, 2 and Thomas’s Int, to Kai), 22, 

2. See CG, I. 27, II, 5, 187, III, 7 ; Uys. OML. 242 ; CAL, II. % 

a, 1^, Bombay by Durgaprasad with a valuable introdnction. King Arjunavarman 
was the son of Subhatavarman. He ruled about sam. 1267 (1211 AD). See for inscrip- 
tions, JABB Y. 378, JAOS, YII. 32, 26. Por verses in the anthologies, see Peterson’s 
Int. to Subh. He refers to poet Madaaa. who was his guru as an author on rhetoric. 

4. CAL, II. 2. 

Int. by Durgaprasad, 8, 

(1877), 16. 

Pn,llh 393. 

00, HI. 7. 

Oudh, XVI, 54, See BKC, 277. 

00, I, 28. 100, VIL 1520. 

DC, XX. 7978, 7981; Tanj. Cat. VIT. 2914-26 ; TO. HI. 2706, 2718.. 
Verna is the hero of Vamana’s Viranarayanacarita, 

12 . 00 , 11 . 6 . 

Tanj, CaU, VII. 2907-13, 

See DO, XXI. 8573, 

00, 1. 28. 
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309. Rlusantiliara^ in six cantos is a short poem of 153 verses 
of various metres ascribed to Kalidasa,® descriptive of the six seasons 
of the year. ith glowing appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
in which erotic scenes are interspersed, the poet adroitly interweaves 
the expression of human emotions.” 

On the question whether Kalidasa was the real author of this 
poem, opinion is divided.® Among arguments ad\xmced for the nega- 
tive are that IMallinatha did not comment on it and rhetoricians did 
not quote from it, Keith answers the arguments thus More 
deplorable still are some of the cesthetical arguments adduced ; com- 
plaint is made that the poet begins with the summer whereas the 
spring was the usual beginning of the year forgetting that Kalidasa 
was not composing an almanac or writing a Shephard’s calendar. 
Again, heart or its derivatives (tap) is found seven times in Canto I as 
if this did not accord with summer, as does eagerness (samulsukatva) 
with the rains and longing (utkanlha) with autumn. The poet is cen- 
sured for asserting that the swans excel maidens in beauty of gait and 
the branches rob their arms of loveliness ; later, he was not guilty of 
such discourtesy. He mixes a metaphor in speaking of clouds as 
having the lightning as creeper ; as we have seen, Vatsabhatti borrows 
the phrase, and exploits two other verses of the poem, proving its 
antiquity and rendering tnosl probable its authorship. It is objected 
that he uses here only the construction amulatah, in lieu of the 
ablative, though equally once only in the Kumarasambhava he has 
amekhalam ; the freshness and liveliness of the several verbal forms 
(ii. 19) is unparalleled and therefore, not by Kalidasa. Even the lack 
of developed use of figures of speech is adduced against him, and the 

1. Printed everywhere. Ed. with commentary of Manirama by Durgaprasad: 
with commentary by Gajendragadkar, Bombay; with commentary of Yenkatacarya and 
notes and English translation by SI. P. Kale, Bombay ; with notes and English 
translation by B. G. Kher, and also by Sitarama Ayyar, Bombay, Tr, into Latin and 
German by Bohlen, Leipsic, Ed. by Herman Kreyenburg, Hanover with preface by 
Sir William Jones. 

2. For a short account of the work, see Macdonell, 8L, 3.37-9 ; Shdies of 
Bitusamharat Karmoyagin Journal ; Apte’s Age of KctUdasat 36, Vrajaraja’s Sadrju- 
varnana describes the seasons (Printed, Bombay), So 'does Hisirartuvarnana (CO, I. 
656). 

3* It is not: Harioband, Ealidasat 2dOJ; Walter, hidioa.^ III. 6 ; Nobel, EDMGt 
LXVI. 275, JBAS, (1913), 401. It is : Maodoneil, SL ; Keith, SLt 82, JBAS, (1912) 
1066, (1913) 410 ; Hiliebrandt. Kalidasa, 66; Strenzler, fSDMQ, XLIY. 33 ; Arahinda 
Gbose, Kalidasa's Seasons, Madras. 

4, 82. -- - 
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use of samliara in the title has been queslioiiecl as unique. Poets 
happily do not feel themselves bound to be parrots.-’ In dealing with 
the date of Kalidasa^ it was pointed out how wide the divergence is 
among scholars and so long as standard of taste and judgment differs 
in nature, it is not possible to assert the infallibility of any conclusion, 
until and unless something certain is discovered to support a 

view. It is again a matter for inquiry whether the works foisted on 

the name of Kfilidasa are not really the works of different Kalidasas and 
whether lapse of time has not tended to ignore the difference in 
identity.® It is likely the work of Kalidasa III or Kotijit, 

S^l-ngaratilaka^ is another poem of Kalidasa ” in 23 verses of 

fine sentiments of love and affection.^ 

PuSpabanavilasa® is a piece of fine fancies and lyrical beauty. 
Though ascribed to Kalidasa, the real author was Arkabhatta, the 
writer of Sahityakaumudi.® There are commentaries on it by 

Venkatapanditaraya/ and by an unknown author called Srngara- 
candrika.® 

Besides the poems Durghatakavyacitraka,® Diiskaramala,®® Citga- 
ganacandrika (in praise of Devi and of exquisite gTace)“ and Bhramarl- 
staka,^® and ^rutahodha on prosody,^® Aufrecht mentions the following 
works under Kalidasa’s [name : Ambastava, Kalistotra, Laghustava, 
Vidvadvinodakavya, Byndavanakavya, Sringarasara, Gangastaka, Man- 
galastaka, Candikadandakastotra.'*^ 

1, See«parad3 

2, See para 24 BH%ra* 

3. Ed. evei'vwhnro; Ed. by\ Giidemeister, BomKxy and mBaeherlin.li. See 
Keith,. SL, 199. 

4. For instaaoo, q[%SRrfR!irfr 1% if: I 

Ed. Bombay and elsewhere. 

6. SeePiD, VT. 

7. yC, in. 2719, 4171. 

8. TC, II. 1356. 

9* Printed Kavyakalapa, Calcutta. 

10. There is a manuscript in the Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. There 
ij5 a commentary on it by Durgayya, alias Simhaswami, son of Yasudeva of 
Sithamarasanagotra of about the 18th century A.D, 

, 11. Mys, Coity It is quoted *by Abhinayagupta in his commentary on Pratya- 

hhijnasutra, and DSvarathi in his commentary on Dhvanyalokalocana. 

: r/12* / aALfii. 8. ■ , - 

13. Ed, everywhere ; by M,E, Lancereau, Pari§, 

14, CG. I. 99. 
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310. Damodaragupta was the famous poet of the cx)urt oj 
King Jayapida of Kashmir who ruled between 751-732 A-D.^ He %vas 
that king’s constant companion. His Kuttiniinata or Sambhalimata 
is an amusing work on erotics of peculiar interest,® The scene is laid 
at Benares, a city where even courtesans by their ornaments (candra) 
and troops of attendant lovers i (bhujanga) attain likeness to Siva. A 
gentle courtesan of that city, Malati, once heard from the terrace . of 
her house, an arya sung b}’ chance, directing women to act]uire the art 
of pleasing lovers. Then she sets off to the house of Vikarala, a 
woman, the reverse of beautiful, and from her learns Gvonderful ways 
of beguiling the hearts of men.’ The work is full of stories in illustra- 
tion and is a practical treatise in the art. For instance, the whole 
story of Ratoavali is summed up. Dainodaragupta is a loveabie author 
and never misses a place in the anthologies. 

311. Jaganoafha^ was the son of Perubhatta and Lak^mi. 
He was a Tailinga of the Veginati sect of the village Mungunda, 
in Godavari District. His family name was Upadraf4a. He studied 
poetry and rhetoric under his father and logic and grammar and other 
sciences under Jnanindra Bhiksu, Mahesacarya, Khandadeva and 
Sesaviresvara, at Banares. He was entertained at the court of Emperor 
Shah Jehan (1628-1638 A.D.) and Prince .Dara was his favourite 
patron.^ Tradition says he fell in love with a lady of the Muslim 
Court and had secret intrigues with her ; she was dead and her 
separation caused his retirement. He spent the rest of his life in 


Ba.j\ IV. 496, 

See Vaidya’s Med, India, The ioifcial date is given by S. P. Panait and 

M. Butt as 747 and 749. See undei* Bhavabbuti and Udbhatia post. On Damodara* 
gupta, see Peterson, Snbki 45, PB, I. 65, IT. 23, IV. xliv, P. W. Thomas,- 
Kav. 46 where all verses quoted in the anthologies are collected, Aufreoht, ZBUQx 
XXVir, 35; XXXVI, 513. CG, I, 251. BB, (1897), xxix. - 

2. Ed. Bombay. Fora fuller account, see [PB, II. 23—32. Dutxprakasa (VP, 
V. 126) is a work of similar theme. 

3. (i) Jagannatha, son of Narayana, author of the poem Jnanavilasa [BTG^ 158) 

fii) Jagannatha, author of Sarabharajavilasa (PTC, 162 ) (iii) Jagannatha author of 

poems Sasiseaa and Kirtimaktavali (CVISB, 195, 302, OC, III. 132) (iv) Jagannatha, 
author of Nr ‘imhastop’as (PP, V. 575), (v) Jagannatha Sena, quoted in Pad y avail 
(vi) Jagannatha author of Sankaravil.asacampu (CO, I. 196) (vii) Jagannatha author of 
Vajresvarikavya (CO, X. 196) and (viii) ; ' Jaganuajha, author ‘oE Manashnhakirti- 
muktavali iOudh, V, 2) are different. • ■ ^ * 

ifri jr#T ' V 
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Muttra, where he died in 1674 A.D.®- It is said he desired an inter- 
view with AppayadikiSita, but the latter who was very orthodox refused 
to see Mm as he was a fallen outcaste. This inceiiced him and the 
vent was his scathing criticism of Appayaclik^itcds Gitramimamsa. 
Apart from his proficiency in rhetoric,® his lyrics® are charming and 
musical. Amrtalaharl was in praise of the Jumna, Lak^milahari in praise 
of Laksmi and Gangalahaii in praise of the Ganges,^ There are 
besides Karunalahari, Sudhalahari and Anyipadesa. 

Asaphvilfisa in prose is in praise of Nawab Asafkhan a counsellor 
of Shah Jehan who died in 1646 A.D.® Jagadabharana® is a poem 
describing the splendor of his patron Dara Shah. Pranabharana is a 
similar work in praise of king Prananarayaua of Kamarupa and abounds 
in ideas of wit and wonder and Yamunavarnanacampu is probably 
associated with the theological sanctity of the Jumna. These are 
quoted ill his Rasagangadhara. 


1. Aoyutai’oya in his cominontary on Bhamanivilasa and 0. R. Vaidya in his 
introduction of Bhaminivilasa describe these biographical allusions contained in the 
poems. It is said his last verse was this : 

5Ffr tfNSFfr 11 

Suryanaraya^a Sastri in his Life of Sanskrit Poets (Teiugu) says that laganna^tha 
lived between 1575 and 1653 from the days of Emperor Akbar. In the trial of a suit 
before the Emperor between two Mussalmans, Jagannatha was a visitor and though 
he did not know Persian, he was able to repeat at once the whole proceedings. Akbar 
was struck by the young man’s remarkable memory and asked him to describe his 
daughter Lavangi, a princess born of a Rajput aueen, who was then passing that way 
with a pot on her head. He gave out the verse with facile grace and when Akbar 
asked him what he wanted he desired the hand of Lavangi. Akbar asked Jagannatha 
to dine with him as a condition of the alliance and this done he was wedded to 
Lavangi. He lived down to the days of Shah Jehan and when his patron Dara was 
murdered in 1669 A.D., he retired from court, wenij to Benares and after praising the 
Ganges in beauJjifui lyrics, he and Lavangi gave up their mortal coil in the waters of 
the Ganges « 

2* See for an account of Jagannatha and his works, S.K»De, iSP, L 275-281. 

•’ 3. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay, Madras and Vizagapatam, CC, I. 196. 

4. Ed. Bombay with three commentaries. There is another poem of the same 
hataire Gangaiaharisajaka by Laksminarayana Kavi editted at Benares. 

5. CO, 1, 196. There is from quoliation for it in the introduction to RasagangS- 
dkara (166). 

6. Ed. KavyamSla, Bombay, with a gloss, DC, XK» 8071. 
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Bhaminiviiasa^ is by far the most known, being a collection of 
verses of isoiated ideas meant mainly to teach the four Purusarthas and 
practical ethics. In four Uiiasas of Anyokti, Srngara, Karuna and 
^anta, the work might be a collection of verses composed by the 
poet at stray intervals.® 


312. Visires^ara was the son of Laksmidhara and brother of 
Umapati of the race of Rande of Almodha. Devesvara, eighth in 
descent, was ssiid to be living thirty years ago at Anupasagar on the 
Ganges. He lived in the beginning of the 18th century.^ 


Flis writings are many and cover poetry, drama, poetics and 
dialectics.^ Rukmimparinayci® is a nataka. Navamalika® is a natika 
and Srngaramanjari/ a sattaka (in prakrt). Mandaramanjari® is a 
romance in prose. Vaksojasataka, Holikasataka, Laksmivilasa, 
Sadrtuvari-Mna,® Romavalisataka,®® and Aryasataka,^^ are poems of lyrical 
merit. AryasaptasatP® is really a work on erotics of considerable 
poetic thought. Kavmdrabharana^® in four chapters is a Citraka- ya 
and contains verses of intricate composition. He wrote commentaries 
on Nai^adha^^ and Rasamanjari. 


1, Ed. Bombay with the commentary of Aoyutaraya ISIodak of Laksmiaarayana 
(with English Translation). DO, XX. 8085 with an anonymous gloss. For a notice of 
this work, see JA8B, XXXI, 527 ; Keith’s >SD, 234. There is a commentary also by 
Manirama (IOC, VII. 1526) composed in 1S02 A.D. 

3. f ^ w 1 

3. (i) Visyesvara quoted in SKM, (ii) Visvesvara, author of Gamatkaracandrika a 
poem on Sarvagnasingabhupala (TO, III, 3813 ; IOC, VII. 1507 ; S.K.De, SP, 243) ; 
(iii) Visvesvara, author of Sahityasara (Opp, 2728); (iv) Visyesvara, commentator on 
Oaa^i^aloka, are difierenfe authors, 

4. See CC, II, 139, and Kavyamala, VIIL 52. 

5. Ibid, 

6. DC, XXI. 8411, It describes the amours of Vijayasena of Avan^ with 
Navamalika. 

7. PB, IV. 31. See KavyamaLla, VIII, 52. 

8. Mentioned in Kavyamala, VIII . 52. 

9. Ibid,, 

10. Printed Kavyamala, Bombay. 

11. DC, XX. 8010. 

12. DC, XX. 8011, Printed, Benares. 

13. Printed, Kavyamala, Bombay. 

14. TO, III. 3905 ; Tanj.Oat,, VI, 2556, ..See TO, HI. 3943, where he is called 

Sarvajna. . : . 
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313. Jaganmohaha,*- an anthology in 66 verses, describes the 
attraction and qualities of women of different castes and countries and 
in different attitudes and activities. 

314. Aaiong Lyrical poems are the following : 

Candravali {Leipsig No. 448) ; Candrodayavarnana (J]TC, 158), 
Candralaksmoprek3asataka by Narahari {Frmiedy Bombay) ; Kiicasataka 
by Atreya Srinivasa (Z^G XX. 7893); Mrgfinkasataka and Manovalambika 
by Kavikankana XX. 8008 ; Ulwar 945, 94S) ; Kucapancasika 
by Vrttamani Srinivasa {Mys. 0 ML, 224); Srngarakanduka {Gough, 
106) ; Rasavatisataka by Dharanidhara {CC, L 496) ; Virahimoclasndha 
{Mys, OML, 11); Virahimanovinoda by Vinayaka {CC, I. 578); 
Srngaramanjari by Rayamanohara {HR, III. No. (1825); Sumanoran- 
jana by Srinivasa (Zffl, III. 1726; Cx4L, 11. 16) ; Kekavali by MayOra- 
pant {Hh. 40); Madhuvarnana by Keli (ATA 55) ; Kelirahasya by 
Vidyadhara Kaviraja (CC, 1. 125); Candlkucapancasati by Laksmana- 
carya {Prmted, Bombay) ; Srngarasarasi by Bhavamisra {CC, 1. 661) ; 
Easasarvasva by Vitthala {CC, I. 496) ; Radhasudhakara [Opp, 6168) ; 
Easikaranjana (i) by Eainacandra composed in 1524 Bombay) 

and (ii) by Eaghunatha {HR, III. No. 1887) ; Easabhu^ana {Mys. OML. 
265) ; Srngarasataka (i) by Narahari and (ii) by Janardana, (iii) by Vraja- 
lala {Printed, Bombay) ; Rasikajivana of Arjunavarinadeva (^. IL 100) ; 
Rasikabhusana {Opp. 5145) ; Aisvaryakadambini of Vidyabhu3ana {CC, L 
574); Rangatarangini of Sivaramabhatta {CC, 1. 645); Srngaramrtalahari 
of Samaraja DiLsita {Printed, Bombay) ; Srngarakalika (i) by Kamaraja, 
(ii)byHari {Printed, Bombay) ; Srngarasarasangraha by ^ambhiidasa 
{CC, II. 158); Srngarasara by Kalidasa {Opp, II. 6614); Srngara- 
rasamandana [Printed, Madras) ; Sr nganatatim by Bhattacarya {BRI, 
76) ; Anandamandakini by Madhusudanasarasvati {Printed, Bombay) ; 
Srngaratilaka (i) by Kalidasa and (ii) by Gagabhatta {CC, L 660) ; 
Srngarakallola by Eoyabhatta (Pi?, VI, 28) ; Srngaramanjari by Mana- 
kavi (CC, II. 158); ^pngaramaia by Sukalalmisra composed in 1745 
A.D. (CC, II. 158) ; Srngarakautuhala by Lalamani {SHC, 75, 293) ; 
Pramotjalahari {PR, V. 358) ; Vidvanmodatarangmi by Eudrasimha 
{Mys. OML. 257) ; Kavitamptakupa by Gauramohana {DC, XX. 8024) ; 
Srngararasodaya by Ramakavi, son of RaraakrSna of Kasyapagotra 
(about 1550 AM.). Srngaravilasa by Vagbhata and Spngarakosa {Opp, 
6247); Sarasvativilasa and Pevyaryasataka of Ramanapati (CC, L 493) ; 
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Sadarpakaiidarpa by Bhavananda {CC, 1. 690) ; RaSmukula by Acyuta 
{CC, II. 114); Aryamanjari by lOevaraja (CC, III. 12). 

IvavitatErtakupa by Gauramohana {DC, XX. 8084) ; Vasantotgava 
by Jagaddhara,-^ and lOarukavanavilasa by Ratnaradhya {CAL, IL 5) ; 
Yauvanollasa by Umanandanatlia 1907) Madkumandana [NC, 

II. 226); Nisargamadhura {Alys. OML. 10). 

1. He was son of Ratnadbara who also Wroto Sacgltasarvasva and oommontaty 
on Mudraraksara. 


CHAPTER XIII 



Section I. 


-v ' Sandesa ■' 

315. Sandesakavya. A popular species of lyrical poetry is 
Sandesakavya or Dutakavya. la the Rg Veda (X. 108) Sarama, a clog, 
was sent as a messenger to the Panis. In the Puranas and Ramayaiia, we 
have the message Rama of through Planuman, of Yudhisthira through 
Krsna, and of Nala through the swan. The idea of Rama’s message 
was the source of Kalidasa’s inspiration and to him the credit is due 
of the creation of Sandesakavya. Plis Meghasandesa makes the allu- 
sion : 

Kalidasa had to justify the use of inanimate objects as messen- 
gers of love by the distracted condition of the lover’s mind. Bhamaha 
found fault with such impropriety and \vhen he particularly instanced 
the employment of cloud, wind, moon, bee or parrot, it was as if by 
his time other poems of this type had been popular, though we are 
not now able to point to any such poem by name.^ Bhavabhuti in his 
Malatimadhava copied the Meghasandesa.^ 

316. Ghatakarpara.^ It may be that Ghatakarpara conceived 
this idea earlier. In his small poem going by his name,^ he describes 
the sad plight of a bereaved lady and her appeal to the morning 
clouds to convey his condition to her distant lover. Ghatakarpara 


1 

^ 5rq%Tr%r% gwr ^ 11 

d^r !! I. 

d^3 FFrwdWd^rq; 1! 

For the identity of Bhasa and Ghatakarpara, sea under Bhasa post* 
Printed everywhere. 
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was one of the nine gems of Vikramaditja^s Court* The name seems 
to be a cognomen attributed to him from the last verse of his poem 
where he vows that to him who could excel him in Yamaka he 
would bear pots of water.® The self-praise is well deserved and his 
poetry in spite of the Yamaka is free and exquisite.^ 1’he High 
estiiiiation in which he has been held is seen by the commentaries that 
have been written on it [of whom the great Abhinavagupta was 
one®], by Bharatamallika,^ by Sankara,® by Taracandra,® Jivananda,^ 
by Govardheina,® by Kamalakara,^ by Kucalakavi, by Vaidyanatba, 
by Yindhyesvariprasada,®® and others anonymous/-* 

His Nitisara is a short didactic poem in 21 verses in the form 
of a dialogue between a hog and a lion. The ideas are amusing/® 

Madana’s Krsoalila was composed in Sam. 1680 (1624- A.D.). It 
has verses consisting of two pairs of rhyming lines, one of the lines 
being taken from Ghatakarpara, so that four consecutive verses of this 
poem have an entire verse of Ghatakarpara/® 

317. Meghasandesa or Meghadiml^ A Yaksa, employed 
under Kubera, the Lord of Alaka, is ba,nished from Kailasa for 

1. fr%: i 

3ft%q- ^57%; tfOT cRt ii 

2* For instance, 

?5r: r%li' 

3. 00,1.174. 

4, IX. No. 3172, Manuscript is dated S aka 1650. 

6. DC, XX. 7919. 

6. DC, XX. 7920. 

7* Printed, Calcutta. 

8. Ed. Bombay. 

9# Gough, Becords, 87. 

10. CC, 1.174. 

IL CC, I. 174 ; Ta'^it Cat,, VI. 2719, 2723, 2726, 2728. 

12. 504, See D'acobi*s Bamayana^ 126 ; ^eitb, SD, 200 

IB. ICC, Vn. 1461. 

Fbt instance, 

\ 

46 



1. The source of the theme, is now disoovered to.be the story of Asadhakrsna 
Ekadasi, Yogini Mahatmyam. A yak§a Hemamali neglected his duty of culling fowers 
for MSnasa lake and stayed away with his wife Yisalaksi. Kubera cursed him with the 
disease leuooderma and banished him. In the Hymaliyas Hemamali met sage 
Markandeya and on his advice he observed Yogini Vrata in the dark half of Asadha 
and he was restored to health and home, This is mentioned by K. Lakshmana 
Somayajin in Udyanapatri^ta^ II. 174. 
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dereliction, of duty, away from his Gonsort and home.^ In his 
ramt)les, he makes his abode in Rimagirl in Central India, a spot 
whereof the waters are “sanctified by the baths of the daughter of 
Janaka/’ On the approach of the season of the rains the pangs of the 
forlorn lover become intenser and with a maddened mind he thinks of 
his beloved and fancies her in a like condition of despair. Then dawns 
the idea of sending her a message of affection and solace. He espies a 
cloud hanging by the peak of the hill, bound as it were northward, and 
begins the request with a praise. He takes it that the cloud made a 
response. He describes the route from Ramagiri to Alaka with cities 
and shrines and rivers, amidst sylvan scenes with allusions to tales of 
mythology, for which the Hindu has a fascination. 


Ujjain must not be missed, though it may be a little, out of the 


way : 


— qrcmfrwT 


Nor must the cloud fail to console the 
Nirvindhya, pining for its showers : 

OTW? I liTTr sqwqjffr 

qq 9r3rr% i%r%qf ^ 


emaciated (stream) 


On reaching the Hymalayas, the poet is full of devotion : 

qfiqT: I 
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The shady bowers of the Mandakini’s shores present lovely scenes: 

frfwnr^JT^siTftcn' ’Tw ^'^r: 11 

The City of Alaka is reached. Through the splendours of that 
City, the cloud is taken to the residence of the Yaksa, and the 
presentation is enchanting : 

#^s:r ?fFrfJRJTrd^#5riTq;r|: 1 
cITlR5raT^9i’41fr^#Md: ^RPfT tf 
sfr5y^5?si§:; II 

qfJr^fiTtr f3:JiPrr|tcy^^§^Vi: 

§:rdqT% r%r%5^3t ssfirtl sf^rr l 

There the cloud would see Yakfa’s sweetheart in a state of lonely 
thought and vacant look, and if perchance she was in slumber the cloud 
had better not wake her up for fear of disturbing her in pleasant 
dreams. On the approach of the cloud she would have pleasant omens : 

t^srsrr^ r’Trratr i 

^ffffTnpd *W 

rm. 11 


For ever he has in his mental vision her fair frame and he says 

#Ti^f %5rrd: I 

Jidif 

1%^ fr ^ II 

To inspire confidence in HanSman, Rama mentioned the incident 
of the Tilaka : 

W fcisl. d t%55 II 

and Yaksa gives here a parallel : 
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‘frsr^ cww]% qiJR gfr % 

1%^ w^m f%*Tfq ^5:cfr I 

^ ?Ttf^ r 

He remembers the words of Sjta 

^^^iptfr ^ irr%t 55tr%f;T ;Tr%ri# % i 
tJT% !ITt ^qrdrs[f^ II 

and adds a word of consolation : 

^ f^q^ftTRJWr 5Tr5iQ5*% 

9f^52iri% !%dff 371 «rw; WcR!if <3' I 

5Wf^^ sir 

Then follows the assurance of reunion. Here does the poet 
combine the sensuous and the divine r 

li isw wif Rsftr 
wfiR; ?mg 177551 %^ I 

'T^rscrgi f^7pn%ci t ciiTRwf^w 

qrR'7ijg7:^R^g n 

The poem ends with a word of thankfulness and benediction: 

gilfr ?Fid?rr: 

Tir^t fwiift ^ i%#t^r! i 

For lofty conception* artistic design, aesthetic sentiment* divine 
idealism, delicate embellishment and graceful expression, the poem 

Stands supreme and it is a monument of poetic art in the architeC" 
ture of letters.^ 


^ 1. Ed. everywhere. Ed. wit* notes and translation (i) hy K, P. Pathak, Poona 

(it) by B. G. Khare, Bombay, (Hi) by S. Bay, Calcutta, (iv) Ed. with notes by 
G, B. i^andatgikar, Bombay. EJ. with oonunentary by Harifada Ohattpoadhyaya 
Oaloutta. Ed. with vocabulary by Stenzsr, Breslaw. Tr. into English verse by 
•Wilson, London, and into German by Max Muller, Konigsburg and by Sohutz 
Bielefleia. Eor a oritioal .apprajatioo by D. Pichayya Swtri,, see Andhrapatr.ika Annual 
Number (1927), 100, and by B. Venkatramayya, Bharati (1927) 22, Bee also 

M. Eang^harya’s critique on M^haeandfi , aad A. V, Gopdaoharya’s Sandesadvava- 
B^v^Bv&AinlinUdyanapairika^TdYa^i, * * 
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318- Commentaries. Tb.ore are on Megha- 

$andesa by Kavicandra/ Laksmmivasa^ Caritravardhana,® Ksemakainsa- 
gani,^ Kaviratiia,® Krsnadasa,® Cintamanij^ Janardana,® Janendfa,® 
BEaratasena/® BbagiratliaiBisra/^ Kalyanamalla/’* Mahimasimhagai.)i,^® 
Rama Upadhyaya,^^ RlEianatlia,^® VallabRadeva,'® Vacaspati Kara 
Govinda,^^ Visvaualha,*^® A^isvanatBamisra,*® Sasvata,®® Sanatana-sar- 
Sarasvntltirtha/® SamatiFijaya,®® Haridasa Siddhantavagisa,®* 
Megharaja/® DakpinaYarta,®® Purjciasarasvati,®^ Mallinatka,®® Rama- 
natha,®® Kamalakara,®® Sthiradeva,®^ Gurunatha Kavyatirtha,®® Lala- 
mokana/® Haripadackattopadkyaya,®^ JIvananda,®® Snvatsa Vyasa,®® 
Divakara,®^ Asada®® [Ravikara, Motijitkavi, Kanakaldrti, Yijayasuri],®® 
and some anonymous. 


B* Krisknamackarya’s Megkasandesavimarda is 
course on tke verses."^® 


1. OG, I. 466. 19. Oeid/i, XVII. 14. 

2. PB, III. 395. 20. GG, I. 466. 

3. PP, III. 396, VI. 346. 21, Oa;/. 125. 

4. PE, III. 395, VI. 346. 23. Gambddge Uuiversity Library. 

6. CG, 1.466, 23. PE, I. 128. 

6. CO, I. 466. 24. Printed, Caloutfca. 

7. CG, I. 466. 25, CO, I. 466. 

8. PE, III. 19, App. 324. Manuscript 26. Printed, Trivandrum, 

is dat^d 1406. VI. 344. 27» Printed# Scirarngam. 

9. PE, VI. 344. 28. Printed, everywhere, 

10- 10, 415, 994, 29, Oqjf. 126. 

11. GG, I. 466, 30. GO, I, 466. 

12. 10,629. This mentions commen- 31. Tanj\ Cat., VII, 2S8-5, He lived 

tary by Udyotakara. in Benares. Manusoripts are dated Sam. 

13. GG, I. 466. 1666. 

14. Eififi, 23. 82, Ed. Calcutta. 

16, Oxf, 125. 33. Ed. Calcutta, 

16. Ed. by Hultzoh, Madras. PE, II. 34. Ed, Calcutta. 

189, 86. Ed. Calcutta. 

17. Oxf, 126. 36. PE, XV. 28, 34. 

18. NW, 626, 37. 10, 1616. 

38. PE, III. 19 ; A2JP< 324. He was son of Katukaraja and Analadevi and pf the 
Bhilialama family. He had two wives and by the second wife two sons Eajada and 
Jaitcasimha and by the first wife Arisimha. He was called Kavisabhasrngara and was 
a desoiple o! Abhayadeva who succeeded Bhadresvaraauri. fje composed his Vit|^« 
manjarf in Sam, 3248. (PE, II. 101 and JV. vj,) 

39. CG, II. 108, III, 100; GG, I. 466 ; OuM, XV. 30; PO, HI. 4933 ; SKC 71- 

PB, IV. 28 ; to, 2690. > . 

40. Printed^ Madras. 
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319. Th.e tale of Meghasandesa stops with the direction to the 
cloud. Sequels have been thought of by later poets. Kisijamuiti, son 
of Sarvasastri of Vasisthagotra of the Circars, wrote Yaksollasa^ at the 
beginning of the 17th century. He calls himself Abhinava Kalidasa 
and wrote also a bhina Madanabhyudaya.® Mandikal Ramasastri wrote 
Meghapratisandesa.® Korada Ramacandra wrote Ghanavrtta.^ Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Paramesvara Jha of Mithila wrote Yaksamilanakavya.® 
Bhatta Vamana’s Hamsasandesa embraces (he same theme.® 

320. The poetry of Meghasandesa is enchanting in the extreme, 
and not merely the theme, name and metre Mandakranta were adop- 
ted,^ by many poets, but the lines of Meghasandesa were interwoven as 
part of their own verses, so as to make up Samasya. Meghavijaya wrote 
Meghadutasamasyalekha.® So too are SHaduta,® Ceioduta," Nemiduta.^* 
In Nemiduta, Vikrama, son of Sangama, describes the life of Nemi 
after his renunciation and the message of his queen through a moun- 
tain. In Parsvabhyudayajl^Jinasena used a line or two of Megha- 
sandesa. Nilakantha, son of Janardana, was a tutor to the harem of 
Alahaviradikhan of the 17th Century A.D. He wrote Cimanlcarita, 
with phrases taken by Meghaduta.'® 

321. In the hands of Jain poets this form of poetry took a religious 
turn. In conveying news to their preceptors in Vijnaptipatra, doctrines 
of philosophy were inculcated and explained and consistent with such 
fancies the messenger used became cetas, manas, bhakti and the like. 
Siladuta of Caritrasundaragarii composed in 1431 A.D. describes, 

1. TO, 11.2066. ' 

2. 2073. 

3. Printed, Mysore, See para 83 supra. 

4. Printed, Madras. 

6. Printed, Darbhanga. 

6. DC, XX, 7972. See para 128 supra. 

7. For such poems, see 0. Ohakravarthi , IHQ, 111, 273 ; Aufrccht, 2DMG, LlV 
616; Paper by E. V, Viraraghavaoharya, Vijiaaagaram. 

8. Printed, Bhownagar. 

9. Printed, Benares. 

10, Printed, Bhownagar. 

‘ ■ 11. Printed, Bombay. PB, IV. 26. 

' ‘12. m Poona by K. P. Pathak with a valuable introdootioa, and Bd, Bombay 
With the oommentary of Sriyogirat Panlit fioarya of gcavan Bdgola. Jinasena's brother 
was Narendrasena and the latter’s dasoiple Malliaena wrote the poem NSgakumara- 
mi Mys. Arch. Bep. (1025), 12. On .Jinasena’s and Gup.abhadra, see Juf. to 
Central Provinces Cat, xxiii, and also para 228 stipra. 
li CO, I. 189. 
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says C. Cakravarthi, how “ Sthulabhadra, a great Jaina prince, renoun- 
ced the world at the death of his father and became a disciple of the 
o-reat Jaina sage Bhadrabhanu ; how the former, who came to his city by 
ihe order of his preceptor was not the least moved by the persuasive 
arguments put fiDrward by his wife Kosa against the prudence of his 
taking the order and how in the long run, on account of the powerful 
influence of his immaculate character (sila), he was able to prevail 
upon his wife and persuade her to become a nun and thus put an end 
to all earthly sorrows and sufferings.” 

Merutunga of Anchalagaccha composed a Jain Meghaduta in four 
cantos on the life of Xeminatha.* He became a Suri in Sam. 1426 
(1472 A.D.) and studied under Mahendraprabhasuri. He lived till 
Sam. 1471 (1527 A.D.).'‘ 

322 . Some later poets similary used this style of composition 
for ethical and philosophical teachings. 

In Kakaduta,® a fallen brahmin in prison sends a message to his 
beloved Kadambari (drink), a satire on society meant to teach 
morals. In Induduta the poet embodies a devotional message to 
Sri Ganapati from the city of Yodha.® 

In Hamsasandesa^ (anonymous) a person disgusted with the world 
wanders in the forest and sends Hamsa as a messenger to Siva in 
Pvadasanta and to Muktikanya through the route Satcakra. 

Hamsayogin’s Hamsaduta is a communication between Bhakti and 
Jivatman ® 

In another anonymous Hamsasandesa, The outstanding feature 
is the two-fold course, namely, the Adhyatmic and the Yogic which are 
in accordance with the significance of the name ' Hamsasandesa.^ 
Among these, the Adhyatmic course is the attainment of Sxvasayuja 
by a man who is dependent on the Prarabdha Karma and is conse- 
quently passing through wordly existence, after he is freed from all 

1. Printed Sri Yasovijaya Jain Gra'iihmiala, Benares. 

2. He wrote also Srikumarapalamabakavya and Mahipalacarita. 

3. Printed glim. Ser. Bhownagar, with an elaborate introduction. There is a 
commentary oE Silawtnasuri, FB, IV. 120. See Nandargikar’s Ini, to Baglh ISl note. 

4. Merutunga, author of Prabandhacintamanl, is a different poet (see para llO 
supra.) 

6. Sail, XXril. 173. 

6. Printed, Bombay. JBAS, (1884), 450. 

7. TO, IV. 6042. 

8. The manuscript is said to be with the*Eaja of Ohirakkal, Malabar, 
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worldly bonds and his identity destroyed by faith, understaading, 
hearing, steadiness, tranquility, endurance and other kinds of austerity' 
The Yogic course is the mind’s journey through various stages begin- 
ning with ‘Susumna’ up to ‘ Dvadasantendumandala ’ and its final 
repose along with Bhakti in the state of Amritayoga.’’^ 

323. The following are other poems of this kind 
Uddhavaduta (a) by Rupagoswamin,’^ and (6) by Madhava 
Uddhava-sandesa, anonymous f Viprasandesa by Kochiinni Tambu- 
ran f Subhagasandesa (a) by Laksmanasuri,® and {&) by Narayana f 
Panthadiita by Bholanatha Kr^sndu|;a by Nyisimha ;® Garudasandesa 
by Bellamkonda Ramaraya.^® 

Pavanaduta (a) by^Vadicandra,“ and (d) by Dhoyi Vataduta by 
Kirsnanatha Nyayapancanana Marutasandesa (anonymous). 

Tulasidiita by Vaidyanatha Manasasandesa by Vinjimuri Vira- 
raghava Manoda^a/’' {a) by Vrajanatha, son of Ramakrsna/® (d) by 
Vi^ttudasa.,*® (c) by Ramarama,®® and (d) two anonymous;®^ Madhurostha- 

li Printed Triv. SansJc. No. 103. It is acoomfianiel by a metrical 

commentary. 

2. Printed, Haeberlin, Bombay and Calcutta, DO, XX. 7910, 7963. 

3. Ibid, SKC, 66. He lived in Talitanagan about the beginning of 19th 
d^htiiry, 

4. Int, to the Jainfe Meghaduta, 

0 , JBA$, (1900) 763» He lived at Kodangalur in Malabar. 

6, Printed, Tan jore. 

Td.?' R^mavarman of Jayasimha- 

1 , 8,. 10, VIL 8890. 

9, CAL, II. 4. 

10. See para 289 sup-a. 

12. Bd. Madras and Calcutta. 

Ed. Bombay, 

Printed, Madras. 

Samskrta Sahitya Parishat Library, Calcutta. 

OML, No. 2964. 

There is a Mano4u^ka77a (SEC, 70. 937), a desoriptioa Of the relations 
between Jiva|man and Parama{man» 

18. Priatea, Bombay. It was oomposea at Bradaranya in 1758 A.D and is a 
message by Draupadi to Krsna. 

19. IOC, VII. 1470. Jllifra, II. 613. It is in Vasantaftlaka metre 

20. Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Oaloutta, No. 1981. It is in Sikharinf metre 
^1. Ja%m Qmnthmdi, 382. BKO, 170, 287. 


13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 
ll 
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I sandesa;^ Padankaduta (a) by KrSnasarvabliauma/ and (/;) by Ehola- 

natka f Bhakliduta by Kaliprasada.^ 

\ Candraduta^ (^2) by Kpsnacandra® (d) by Vinayaprabha f Indnclata 

(a) by Jambukavi or Jambunaga and {/j) by Vinayavijayagani;® 
Patyrikasandesa by Narayana.® 

KokilasandescP® (a) by Varadacarya, son of Vedantadesika;^^ {//) by 
yenkatacarya, son of Satakrata Tatarya/* (c) by Gunavardhana,^ ® {d} by 
Uddanda^^ and (<?) by Narasimka Kokasandesa by Visnutrata 
and Ratbangadutad^ 

Hamsaduta by Raghnnathadasa Hamsasandesa (a) by Vedanta- 
deseka/® (d) by Rupagoswamin/® (c) by Bhatta Vamana,^^ {d) by 

I 1. Mys.OML.^n, 

; 2. Printed Bombay and Calcafeta. He was in the Court of King EaghurSma of 

Nnddea and composed it in Saka 1641. 

3. IOC, VII. 1467. 

4. mtra, III. 27. 

1; 5. HPE, 11. 153. 

! 6. BE, (1894), 354. 

[ 7. PB, III. 292, in Malini metre with’ antya-yamaka. In BB, (1907), tha 

^ manuscript is dated 1342, He wrote also Jinas^t ika, PB, IV. 90; V, List of 

V Authors, ' ■■ ■ ■ 

;■ 8. Printed, Bombay. 

I 9. Oat. Trav. 195, 

' 10. Ed. by W. P. Gunavardhana, New York, 

11. This is mentioned in Guruparampara (Mysore), 200, as also his Harina- 
. sandela."' ■ ■■ „ ■ ■ ■ •• ■ ■ 

I 12. Tanf. Cat,, VII. 2863. 

I 18, See Geylon Antiquary, IV. pt. 111. 

^ 14, See Cochin State Manual, 61, 72 ; Travancore State Manual, 430; BO, XX, 

I 7469,7910. This was in response to Bbrngasandesa ofVasudeva; BO, XX. 7914, 

I 7942. In CSC, 1101, Bbrngasandesa (Bhramarasandesa) is noted as the work of Jiva 

f goswami. There is a Bbrngasandesa, printed in Saliridaya, XXIV, 57. See para 251 

I supra. 

I 16. CAL, II. 5. 

16. TG, IV. 4437. 

i 17, Printed, Mysore. GAL, II, 16. 

r 18, D.C. Sen’s Vangasahitya Paricaya, 860. 

19. Ed. Madras and Mysore and recently by Sambasiva Sastri, Madras with com- 
mentary. See para 121 supra. There are several commentaries on it (i) by a disciple 
of Srfnivasa of Kausikagorta (BO, XX. 7974) (ii) by ParakSla Swami (Ed. Mysore) 
with a philosophical interpretation, and (lit) by Rangarajacarya (Ed, with English 
Tr. and Notes.) 

!’ 20. Ed. Bombay and Oaloubta. There are commentaries on it by Nraimha, 

, Ramafekara and Visvanatha Oakravarti, SoeJJRAS (1884), 450-1. \ 

\ 21. BO. XX, 7972. This is the same as Vamana Bbatta Ba^a. M ,1 
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Vidyavidhana Kavlndraciryasarasvati,^ and (<?) by Venkatesa®, (f) by 
Purnasarasvati ® and two others anonymous.^ 

Pikasandesa (c?) by Eanganathacarya® and {})) by Kocha Nara- 
simhacarya;® and Pikaduta, anonymous J 

Sukasandesa® (a) by LakSmidasa,® [h) by Eangacarya/® and (r) by 
Karingampalli Nambudri Kiraduta {a) by Bamagopaia^^ and {b) by 
Varadacdrya, son of Vedantadesika Bhramaraduta by Rudra Nyaya- 
vacaspati Bhattacarya;^ Catakasandesa (anonymous) Cakorasandesa {a) 
by Perusuri/® {b) by Vasadeva;*’^ (c) and by Venkatikavi Padmaduta;^^ 
Mayurasandesa [a) anonymous,®® {b) by Rangacarya,®^ and by Srini- 
vdsacSrya.®® 


1, BTO. 16B, He wa$ the author of Kaviadj^akalpacJcuroiv and ia his praise 
Kaviudraoandrodaya was written, 00, 1. 88. 

2. CC, 1.753. 

3. Bee IntAo TrivbSans. Series i Bo, lOB, 

4. DC, XX; TO, IV. 50i2. 

5. Kd. Srirangam. He was son of. Baghanatha of Royadurga of Sathamarsana- 
go|ra, He lives at Tanjor#. He was born in 1884. He wrote also Hanumatprasada 
Stotra and a play Premarajiyam, an adaptation of Vioar of Wakefield. 

6, Ed. Tirupati. He is son Srinivasaoharya of Tirupati and a living poet of 
talent. He also wrote Garudasandesa. 

7, (The manuscript is in Chintaharan Ohakravarti’s private Ubrary» 

8, GAL, 11, 16. 

: 9. BO, XX, 7964, There f^re oommentaries on it by Dharmagupta {TC» II, 8926) , 
by Gauridasa {Ibid, 1049), and by Manaveda {BC, XX, 7964). It is a long poem in IS 
chapters describing many parts of Malabar. See JRAS^ (1900) 768, (1884) 404-8, He 
lived in 10 and 11th cent. A. D. and belonged to Karingampalli Horn near Adoor in 
Coahin State. 

.10. Mice, Q250. 

• 11. Opp» 2721, 6241 ; JMASf (1900) 763. It was composed in 1480 A.B, 

12. JA6B, (N.S.) I, 41. Kotiocs, H, Series I, No. 67. Sanskrita Sahitya Pariahat 
Library, Calcntta. He was probably in the Court of Bamaoandra of Nuddea, 

13. This is mentioned in Gurnparampara, Mysore. 

14. SPJR, II. 153. CO, III. 112. He is different from the author of BhavavilSsa. 
(Printed, Kavyamala, II. 111. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 71). There is another Bhra- 
maraduta in Bikaueer Library, see Bik, 229. 

16. JBAS, (1381), 451. The poet applies for the patronage of King ESmavarman 
of Malabar, . 

li. This is mentioned in the prologue to his VasumangalanStaba, BO, XXI, 
S49T. Tan}, Oat, VII, 2866. Author had title Navina Pataujali, 

17. He was the author of Sivodaya etc. The Ms. is with M. BamaMshna Xa^i. 

18. Mpe, OML. m. 

19. GASB, 102. Ed. 21. CAL, II, 8. 

20. TO, IV. 429|, ' 22. Printed,* Madras, 





CHAPTER Xi\r 

Citrakavya 

3^. Citrakavya embraces all ingenious forms of poetic com- 

positioE, Hemacan^ra says, .... 

The ingenuity is displayed in the arrangeniteat of letters or in the 
combinations of letters, making different words or different senses* 
These are iahdalankdra, or verbal figures of speech. The figures that 
make up a Citrakavya are Afiuprasa^ Yamaha dctiA Bie^ar 

325. Anuprasa or Alliteration is of two classes, ^atimuprha 
and Padanuprdsa^ or Alliteration of Letters and Alliteration of Words* 
The former is of two kinds, Cheka and Vftti^ meaning the repetition of a 
single consonant and two or more repetitions of one or more 
consonants. There is a special kind called LMmupmsa ^here the 
letters and sense are the same, but there is difference in am^aj/ct or 
syntactical relation. 

326. Yamaka is a permutation or reverberation of words 
called by some ‘ Chime.’ It occurs when the same letter is repeated or 
when the same word is repeated with different meaninjrs with a 
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328. NitiirsirMaii wrote ' tlie poem Kigakavadham. Tiie poem 
is iastanced by Premacaadra in Ms commentary on Kavyadarsa, as a rare 
instance of a poem opening with, asih or benediction. It is a favourite 
of Pandits of Bengal. It is mentioned by Bhoja in Srngaraprakisa and 
quoted by Namisadhu and Sarvananda and several lexicographers. It 
was probably composed earlier than the 9th century A.D. In five cantos 
the poem describes the episode of the Kfcaka^s assault on praupadi and 
his assasination by Bbima as told in Virataparvan of Mahabharata, but 
adopts only such parts of the narrative of the epic as suit the purpose 
of his poem, ile^ayamaka. In the history of Sabda-citra in Sanskrit 

it has been said ‘‘ Kicaka-vadha marks an important stage of 
development. Perhaps Nitivarman wrote this yamaka-kavya, to illustrate 
the extent to which yamakas might be used as accessories in the 
delineation of a rasabhasa like Kicaka’s Sringara.^^^ There is a com^ 
mentary on the poem by Janardanasena® probably of Bengal and an 
earlier gloss by Sarvananda-Naga.^ 

The benediction is in the name of Siva and Kjcsi^a. Then follows 
to the end of the first sarga, a eulogy of the poePs patron, whose name 
is not given, but who appears to have been a king of Kalinga, for 
whose delectation Nitivarman wrote his interesting tour de force in 
yamaka and slesha. The narrative does not commence till we come to 
sarga 11, which, like the first, fourth and fifth, is composed entirely in 
yamaka. The third sarga, which gives us Draupadi’s long speech to 
Yudhisthira and his brothers, illustrates slesha, with occasional lapsed 
into yamaka at the beginning and at the end. Considerable skill 
is displayed in managing these verbal tricks, and some of them are indeed 
Very happy, and not in the least laboured, like those of Nalodaya.’’* 

329. Nalodaya, a short poem in 4 cantos, describes the life 
ofNaia. " The chief aim of the author is to show off his skill in the 
manipulation of the most varied and artificial metres, as well as all the 
elaborate tricks of style exhibited in the later Kavyas. Rhyme even is 
introduced, and that, too, not only at the end of, but within metrical 
lines, The really epic material is but scantily treated, narrative making 
way for long descriptions and lyrical effusions.’^ 

W—DManyaloka, p. 87. 

2. Ed. by S K, Be, with aa elaborate infcroduotiou and notes for the Baoca 
University* See also JRAS, (1929), 109. 

3. I c. lnt» xxiw ; 10*1184, 

4. Mitra’s No. 615 ; Haraprasad Sastri's Notices^ 1905 \ tO^ 1492, 
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misra/ uj ivrsna, oy i iruveuKciLasuri, uy iiai^yasuri, uy nariunaiia, 
and Nfsimliasariiia/ by Jivananda,® by Kesavaditya,® by Ganesa/® [by 
Bharatasena ; by Mukuiidabhatla, by Sivadatta, by Ravideva, by Hari- 
ratna, by Atreyabhatta],^^ by Pmbhakaramisra^® and others anony- 
.'.mo.ns/® 

330. Raksasakavya*^ is a short piece of twenty verses in an 
enigmatic and allitercitive style, containing a description of sylvan 
scenery around, by a person roaming* about in the forest with his spouse. 
There are commentaries on it by Premadhara, by Sambhubhaskara, by 
Kaviraja, by Kr^tiacandra, by Udayakaramisra/® and by Balakrsna Paya- 
gunda/® 

331. These two poems have been attributed to Kalidasa and the 
latter also to Vararuci. Ramarsi in his commentary on Nalodaya says 
that it was the work of Kavideva, son of Narayana.^^ 

(/BAS., Extra No. 1887, p. 33 7) 

1. JDO, XX. 7923. ~~ 

2. Printed, Caloafeta. DO, XX, 792^. He was a native of Mithila and son of 
Mahamdhopadhyaya Vidyadhafa of Panyagrama (Poona). Earliest Ms. is dated 
Saka 1735, 

3. DO, XX. 7926. Tanh Oat,, VI. 2787-94. 

4. DO, XX. 7927. 

6. DC, XX. 7931. Tanj, Cat., Yl. 2796. 

6. CASE, S9. 

7. Ibid., Tanj, Gat., VI, 2807. 

8. Printed, Calcutta. 

9. PB, HI. 396. 

10. 10, 2534. 

11. CO, I. 280, IL 60 ; III, 60. 

12. PB, IV. 24. 

13. DO, XX. 7928-30 ; TO, II. 2591, Tanj. Cat., VI. 2797, 2798, 2800; 10, 3160. 

14. Ed. Bombay. 

15. Ed, Bombay, DC, XX. 7989 ; lOG, 1493 contains a commentary also. 

16. CO, I, 498, II. 117. 

17. The commentary was composed in Sam, 1664 (1607 A.D.) JASB (1887) Extra 
number, page p. 1337, Ramarsi was one of the three sons of Vyddha Vyasa, who lived 
at Dindavana near Pathan during the reign of Sultan Salim and who wrote a commen- 
tary on the Bhagavat i at Pattan. Sea PB, III. 20, App, 337. 340 and Keilhorn’s 
calculations, li, XIX. 34, A manuscript in Tanj. Cat.VL 2782 gives the name, 
Kavideva, son of Bhatta Naraya: 9 a: 
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But ViSnu, another commentator, calls the author VSsudeva, son of 
Bavi : 

f:'dTI^5S[So[i%5pi5l%dr5fr: I 

sHfraRWdTJff: f§nT^ r%crr ^r^rpr ^'ircrr^Ti: ii 

A king Eama is mentioned in the introductory verses as in Tripura- 
dahana of Vasudeva and A. S. Rainanatha Iyer therefore concludes that 
I'lalodaya must have been the work of the author of Xripuradahana who 


lived in the beginnin 


of the 9lh century A.D.* 


332. Sflbhana was a staunch Jain and converted his brother 
Phanapala into his faith after prolonged effort. He was known as 
Sobhanamuni. He lived in the Court of Dhara in the 10th century A.D. 
His stuti also called Caturvimsatika consists of 4 groups of verses, “ the 
first in praise of 24 Tirthankaras, the second in praise of all the Jinas, 
the 3rd in praise of the Jain doctrine, and the fourth in praise of 
various deities.” The verses are so constructed that the second and 
fourth line of each verse agree to the letter in sound, and bear different 
meanings. Phanapila wrote a commentary on it.® 

333. Srivatsaaka was the son of Rama alias Vedavj'asa, the 
second son of Kura^talwar.® He lived about the beginning of the 
l^^th century A.H. His Yamakaratnakara^ is a poem in arya metre on 
Sri KfSeia and is followed by his own commentary.® 

334. Dharmaghosa was a sage who died in Sam. 1357 (isoi 
A.D.) He wrote verses capable of four different meanings. His 
Yamakastuti is well known, on which his successor Somatilaka wrote a 
commentary.® 


1. See para supra. See JMy, XX?. 302 ; JBAS, C1925), 263. 

2. Translated and edited by Jacobi {ZDMQ, XXXII. 509). On the com see 
Buhler, a. Akad. Wim. (1882). 570-2. See PB, I. 69, app. 101, III. ap 22 iv tq v 
W eber, ISt, II. 944 ; Santlsuri’s Prabhavakaoarita, xvii, 314. 

3. to'pam 207 supra, ' ’ 

4. Prmfeed, Madi^, DC, XX* 7797 . 

6., Fo£ 


0. 


JRTvriff 11 

PB, III. 17, 310. . 
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335. Maiiaoka^ calls himself aKing (MaMbiiuj) in his gloss 
on Gitng-ovinda.® He is quoted by Rayamiikuta in his commentary on 
Amarakosa (A.D. 14v3i). Besides a commentary on Malatimadhava,® 
he wrote Yamaha poems Brndavana^ and Meghabhyudaya.® 

336. Venkatesa was the son of Srinivasa and grandson of 
Venkatesa of Atrayagotra He was born in Kali 4697 (1596 A.D.) at 
Arasanipalai near Kanci. He was of the family of Venkatadhvari. In 
Ramayamakarnava® and Ramacandrodaya^ he relates the story of Kama, 
the former in the yamaka style. Probably he is the author of 
Siesamala.® 

337» Gopalaraya or Gopalasamy, son of Jinavalli Immadi. 
Venkataraja, was a descendent of Immadi Ankusa,® and must have 
lived in the latter half of 18th century. His Eamacandrodaya*® in 
5 Uchwasas gives the story of Rama in Yamaka form, 

338. The following works are in this style of composition; 
DharmaghoSa's a YainakastutP^ Siisayamakasataka^® Acyutalila/® Rama- 
inam^ta of K^3namohana,^^ Radbaprasada/® Yaniakasikhama^ii of Kj-^na* 
kavindra/® Yamakabharata of Anandatirtha/’' ^Yudhisthiravijaya etc., of 
Vasudeva,*® Sauricari^ra^® and Raghudaya of Srlkantha.®® 

1. cc, L m' ' , V ' ■ 

2. See m, III. 11, 230 ; OC, L 154. 

3. 20, 158, 895. 

4. Pdnted, KSvyasangraha, Calcutta. 

5. PR, 1. 119; III. 11, 291. 

6. Tanj, Cat.y VI. 2631. This was composed in saka 1576 (1656 A.D.) 

7. This is a long poem of about 30 cadfeos. Tawf. Gat.^ VI. 2658. There is 
a commentary by the author himself (26id, VI. 2664.) composed in Kali 4736 
(1635 A.D.) 

8. Mys. OML, 260. 

9. fifeePO, XK. 7732. 

10 . PC, XX. 7839; CAh.ll, 11 , There is a commentary on it by the author. 
The manuscript says it was written on the full moon day of Asvayuja Krjhka, Saka 
1706 (1684 A.D.), 

11. PP, III. 17,310. 

12. Uys, OUL, sup. II, 

13. TO, IV. 4531. 

14. 00, 1.878. 

15. 100, VII. 1464. 

16. See para 213 supra. 

17. Opp, 2261, 

18. Printed, Bombay. See para 65 supra, , 

19. Mys. OML^ Sup„ 10. It was composed in Malabar in 1700 A.D. 

20. TO, IV. 5059, with commentary by Bn4«*'hSf4ra, TO, IV* 4318, The poet 

praises the Yamaka compositions of Ravideva and Knla4^kharadeva, i . 
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Slesacadamani of Srinivasa/ SleSoIlasa of Sivaprasada/ Slesa- 
campuram^ana of Venkatacarya,® Siesacintamani of Cidambara/ 
Ramastaprasa of Ramabhadra/ Prasabharata of Suryanarayana, son 
of Visvanatha of Kasyapagotra/ 

Citraratnakara of Cakrakavi/ ViseSanaramayana of Viraraghava,® 
Soinakunjara's Citrakavya/ and KrBiiamoliana’s Ramainamrta.^® 

339. Citrakavyas appear in numerous forms. In Nalodaya and 
Kicakavadha there is the narration of a single story and the cleverness 
consists merely in the combination of letters which can form words of 
different senses. In Dvisandhana poems, the same verse gives two 
different meanings, and thus narrates two distinct tales. Besides those 
already noticed, there are Sandhayakaranandin's Ramacarita which 
depicts at once the story of Rama and the history of his patron Rama- 
pala,*^ and Anandakavya.^® Raghava-yadava-pandaviya has verses of 
three meanings, and relates three different tales. Pancakalyanacampu 
deals similarly with five different tales and Saptasandhana with the lives 
of seven great men. Somaprapha has a Satarthikav}m, where a verse 
has a 100 different meanings. Ramakrsnaviloma has the first half of 
each verse repeated backwards in the second half and narrates the 
stories of Rama and Krsna. 

In Narayanans , Niranunasikacampu, Surpanakha complains to 
Rava-^a of Rama’s assault and because her nose and ears had been cut 
off, the poet aptly eliminates all nasals, which Surpanakha could ' not 
have pronounced.^ 

1. ^TG, IV, 633. 4:7 Tanj, Gat. VX, 28^8 

a. 00, 1. 677, 5, Printed. KavyamSla, Bombay, 

3. Rice, 264. 6. Tanj. Gat.^ VI. 25S4. 

7. iTO, IV.. 6564. Here is another work of this name: DO, XX. 8054. 

8. Tanj, Cat,, VI. 2671, li, Ed. MASB. III. 1-56. See para 189 supra, 

9. Jes, Cat. 54. 12. 00, 1. 46. 

10. 00, 1. 518. 13. TC, IV. 4206. For instance : 

fi §T t isrr: 

gsprarq- l 

srnrr ^ II 

For Nirosthya verses, see Tanj. Cat,, VI. 2729. An instance of NIrdantya, 
Nirmnrdhanya, Mrantastha and Nirusmaka is in Prataparadrfya (vi. 29). 

f rirnr I 

fTjf ^[frf^ m q fS T T Tr 11 

d also in Sahityaratnakara, VI. 25. et, se^. 
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Poets have exercised their intellect to frame verses of one or two 
letters only. For instance : , 

^r€rf|r ^r^rf^rr^r: | t II 

trwrg^PTi^r l srCwfR?ffJF^ sWr 11 

Buh^y0ratnakara^ Nh Zlt 

^ ^155^ stsft JTPrr frTJTRfrr 5f3 1 g^^tr !ii^ pig?^ II 

Kavymu5asma,Y^ 

340. Nitthala Upamaka Venkalesvara was son ofVisva- 
natha and Kamamba and probably lived near Vizianagaram about the 
middle of 19th century A.D. He was a poetic genius of modern times of 
rare merit and has left an instance of poetic composition at once graceful 
and unique, a combination of accrostics of surprising ingenuity. In the 
apparent garb of a poem on Ramayapa, Ramayanasangraha in 30 
cantos in prose and verse (composed in 1866 A.D.), he has arranged 
the letters of verses, so as to form four more poems out of particular 
letters combined and read together from the verses. It is therefore 
described as Capiki^ragarhha. He has imbedded his own name and 
description in one of such devices in his Balakanda. 

The poem GAURi\nVAHA is formed by the regular combination 
of the first letter of the verses of kandas from Ayodhya to YurMha and 
describes the marriage of Parvati. 

The poem ^firangadiksetramahatjiya is formed by the regular 
combination of the first letter in the second pada of the verses from 
i~5nf^ag Ayodhya to Yuddha, Here thirteen shrines are described with 
their theological history. 

The poem Bhagavadavataracarita is formed by the regular 
combination of the first letter of the third pada of the verses from 
kandas, Ayodhya to Yuddha, and describes the incarnation of Vis:ja. 

The poem Pracpadikalyana is formed by the regular combi- 
nation of the first letter of the fourth pada of the verses from kandas, 
Ayodhya to Yuddha, and describes the marriage of Praupadi. 

Above all a combination of the first letters of each of the verses in 
Balakanda makes up Ramakayaca.* - 

341. Bandha is the name given to verses in which the letters 

are arranged in the form of sword, lotus, car, serpent etc. So says 
Mammata ‘ 

1. TO, If, 6Cf81-508?. ^ ^ 




■ 



3* DC, XYXII. 6864. 

4. See para 97 

5. Tanj, Cat,^ Yi. 2668. See pam 239 supra. 


1. Kavjaprakasa, IX. 85 et, seq. 

2. Tanj, GaL, Yl. 2728 35, with YagnanarayanS’s commenkiy. See also 

Prat3paru4aya. Ahnp.m. vii. 6-3. Sahityamtaakara, vi. 25.and aU boobs on Aeto* 
in chapters on Sabdaiankata. ttietopq 
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There are Bandhas in various poems and works on rhetoric. They 
are numerous in Venkatadhvari’s Laksmisahasra. Venkatesvara’s Citra- 
bandharamayana is wholly composed of verses of various designs, such 
as Kankaria, Chat.ra, Andolika etc.“ 

Kamalamalikastotra of Venkatacarj-a, son of Xysiraha of Sri- 
vatsngotra,® is another feat of alliterative ingenuity, a garland of lotuses 
in praise of Laksmi. It is accompanied by a commentarv ; 

*rr<if?5cr^wrw erf%cTwr 
Wcirr% nr II 

nrnr n^^Rnnwnnrnnmr I 
nr nm ^ ddcwr creTrrR ^frr li 

Kankanabandha is the most ingenious in this class. In it the 
harrative is formed by rewriting a verse, for instance, of 32 letters back- 
ward and forward from a particular starting point and thus making 64 
verses in all. The story of Eamayapa has been so related.* 

In \ enkatesa’s Eamacandrodaya the 26th Canto contains Bandhas 
and there is a Kankanabandha ;® " 

fmmrmnrnr^fn gmrnr^rsrr^rnrnr I 
sr'irlnrqTnrnmr nii^T^i^rnrcrrirr ll 


342 . Vakrokti is a clever diversion or subversion of a saying 

The intended meaning of a word is wantonly not understood and 
the person addressed, most often reprimanded, perverts the meaning of 
the word to avoid an inconvenient answer. So says Mammata, 

^ |?ir OT ftsri ll 

There is the first verse of Mudraraksasa in illustration: 
stJ^r r%dT d ^ 3 
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infr f%3i?ir ^ Jwroi 

Frlrgi^r-srrtr'^ II 

Tliore are Vakrokypancasika/ Eambhasukasainvadaj^ 

vSivarama's Laksmi-Sarajsvatisamvada^ and Girijakamalavivada.^ 

On Vakrokti, as the essential of poetry-, Kunkika wrote a treatise 
Vakrotijivita,® 

343* Dyglotl poems consist of verses tiial can be j'ead in 
any two (or more) lang-uages.’^ Here is an instance of identity in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit i 

i%frw %i m w II 

344. S^iniTOsa ICavisarvabliatiilla was a poet of the Court of 
X4^ts^a ESja Udeyar, jMahiaraja of Mysore, of the last centilry. Besides 
Krs^arajaprabhavodaya, a poem on Ms patronj he wrote Krsnafajaja- 
yotkarsa in prose and verse in such a way that with an alteration in 
punctuation the work becomes Sanskrit or Kanarese* 

345. Cyuta is a species of composition in which the iiiain word 
is indicated by ‘the omission of a maka, half matira, bin^a or var^ia* 
So Plemacandra says 

For instance t 

m "'i’ 11 

346. Gudha is another species in which some word is concealed 
in the verses, lieinacandra says : 

TO I 

1. Printed, Bombay with ooinmentary. 

3. Mys. OML, 354. : ' . 

8. CO, I-. 540. 

4, PB, III. 393. 

6. Ba,by8.K-e9,'-wKhori#cMkl6QtBaai£a',JS*e!3«tptt»‘,.11?,5ff!'JiI, 19. 

6. JIfjfS, 4ro7*. B«p. (1918), 67. i v s x 
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Forinstance: 

I 

I 

ft'^ sjRrVr grft qjffr^qfrgRJn il 

sjf “ II 

Krsicakam, Son of Raghunatha pik^ita, wrote Kriyagopanarama* 
yapa or Can^rakalavilisa, a poem in 14 cantos, on the story of Rama- 

yana. The merit of the poem is that the predicate is concealed in the 
verses* 


Vidagdhamukhamaildana of pharmadasa, a Jain, is a 
collection of enigmatical verses, in 4 chapters, on different topics in 
Citra^ varieties. There are commentaries on it by Taracandra of 
Sivarajadhani,* by Purgadasa and by Gaurikanja and Narahari and 
one anonymous. Visvesvara’s Kavlndrakarnabharana is a similar work. 

348 . VagbhuSa?ia of Ramacandra of Bhargavagotra is a group 
of periphrastic and curiously composed verses in praise of various Gods. 
He lived somewhere on the banks of famraparpl in the Pandya 
Country.* ' 


1 , ro, 1. 10, 896 ; tv. SSOS (with commentary) , 

For instance; 

qjnesrarqr I sTTwaiik |q'?rr 
H. Hinted, Bombay. TO, III, 3277: £>0, XX. 8090 ; Mifra, IV. 294. 
S’or instance ; 

a 2 * 0 , 111 . 2747 . 

Forinstance; 

4 . IOC, Vn, 1488, ’ A 
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Klavirakshaslyam is a poem of 100 verses of iavolved meaning by 
an unknown ’autliGr, Galling himself Kavirak?asa‘ There are commen- 
taries on it by Niiganaraya, son of pevanaradhya * and two anony- 

mous.^ 

349. Nagaraja was the son of Jalapa and grandson ofV%a- 
dhara of Karpatigotra. He is spoken of at the end of his poem Bhava- 
iatafca as a King who was the ornament of the Taka race. “ Taka race 
here mentioned is probably the same as that to which Madanapala, 
the patron of the author of the Madanaparijatha, (work on law) 
belonged. It was a family of petty Chiefs whose capital was as slated 
ia the introduction to the latter, a town of the name of Kashtha 
situated on the Yamuna to the north of Delhi.” Bhavasataka “ consists 
of iOi verses, some in prakrit in eaefi of wMch a certain person is 
represented to be doing a certain thing in a certain condition and the 
reason why he or she does or the minor sense of the verse is meant to 
be found out by the reader. It is however given at the end of the 

verses,”^ ■ " 

Camatkaracan<Jrika,» (i) by Kavikar^apdra, (ii) Narottamadasa and 
(iii) by Visvesvara, and Vyajoktisataka of 'f rivikrama* are similar. 

350. Sitaramiya or Sabdodahara^a of Bhaskafasu.ri, son of Eama- 
swami Dik§ita, narrates the story of Rama and is meant to illustrate gram- 
matical fornis like Bhattikavya.^ Sabhyabharana is an anthology with 
double meaning, in 9 chapters, by Ramacandra Bhatta of Attaladesa. 
The last verse interlaces the last sufra of Panini ^ ^ with ingenuity. 
He was a great grammarian. There is a commentary on it by Govinda 
(jyotirvi^). son of Nilakantha, of the family of astrologers of Sivapuri on 
the banks of Godavari.'' , 

1. DO, XX. 8024. Btinted, Bombay. There is a fanciful reason given for the 
. .. -peculiar -name ; 

ffic Wiwm: I 

2. DO, XX. 8025. 

3. liid., 8026, 8027. .. 

4 Ba. Bombay. PS, HI. 31, 338 ; IV. 69; BD. 1882-3), 9* 198. 

are BhavavilsSa by Eu^rakavi (Printea, Bombay), Bhavai ajato by Veuteta- 
oarya {Mm- OML, 630) and Bhavamarijari by i^ma, sou of Kig^fagopila of AJteya- 
gotta (B 

6. 

6. 00, II. 

XO, lY. saes. 
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crrRAkXvyA. 


Sarvasena’s Harivijaya is a poem with double entendre describin<v 

movements in chess 


Section U 


Some Modern Poets. 

351. In the lOth century, GanKadharaaafifvt* n’ -c 

f™“ B 'r : r Si;;' 

Upa, Duhkhabhanjanakavi of Benares wmtp b i- t- 

wrTte vS-mm-r^r’ Jha (Mah2mhopShv^a)» 

tvrote YdLjamilanakavya, a sequel to Meghadnta. J i 

352. Subrahmanya Suri, son of Sankara-NSravam u-n, i 
in 1850 at Kadayakkudi near Pudukkota He w^l m I 

a, ramoM Chokk^atta Dlkaltla* ^a was a i,, , tT”,' 

r H,f “2;“ 

Jam and Skanja and a bhana ManmathainantLna^lnd ^a proTr piece 

^antanucanta, he wrote several poems Buddhisandesa, Padyipancarltna 

«^“-^7ana a^d storie-s\Tpte? to’ 

toySa and SItakalyana, Rukmini- 

. and Vibhutimahataaya etc. His Dolae-ff-ic: • . 

songs on various deities are interes t. f , , 
.ihewMstoyofitj;;;"; «!»«... 

■tSLiZ. rpL“,f”ir“ ““““ 

abuaf “• “ Ayamda to Udpa Stole 

3. He also wrote a tomanoe like Vasavadafta. 

are with thepMt’s^oirS^Salto Naray^ B 

. <5. oaaiata Karayaaa B.A., Aocoant-aeufiad’a.Oiiqp. Jdato. 
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andSarasatrika, a poetical epitome of several important Sanskrit works. 
In metrics he wrote Chandaschatamandana,*' 

354. Shankerlal Maheshwar Shastri, Mabamaliopadhyaya of the 
Trashnora Nagar commimity lived in Jamnagar in 1844-1916 A D. He 
commenced writing poetry at the age of 15. The Maharaja of Jamnagar 
bestowed upon him the title of Slghrakavi i.e. an ex tempore poet. 
He served in the Rawajiraj Pathasala of Morbi in Kathiawad for many 
years. Among his many works Savilrl-caritra, Candraprabhacaritra 
Hhravabhyudayanataka, (lopalacintamaai, Anasriyat)hyiidaya, etc. 

355. Venkatesa Vamana Soirani was son of Vamana Vitiala. 
He was Professor of Sanskrit at Meerut and Allahabad and lived in 1882- 
1925. His son V. V. Sovani is Professor, Rajkiimar College, Raipur 
(C.P.). Ai^iong his many works, all printed, there are the minor poems, 
Indradyumnapavarga (philosophical), Divyaprabandha, Isalahari, Rama- 
candrodiya (in 4 cantos) and a biography of Sivaji Chatrapati,. 
Bivavat'lraprabandha. His admiration of Kalidasa is illustrated in his 
poem Kalidasaprasamsa. 

356. Mudumbai Venkatararaa Narasimha Acharya^ lived 
in 1842-1928 A.D. He was the son of Viraraghava and Rangamba of 
Srivasta-gotca. The progenitor of his family was Mudumbai ikcan, one 
of the 72 Srivaisnava Acaryas set up by Ramanuja. One of his ances- 
tors Ki’S^amacarya had two sons, versed in music and literature and they 
came to be known as Sangita-Mudumbai and Sahitya-Mudiimbai and 
our poet was of the latter line. His learning was all comprehensive 
and he was honoured as a poet laureate in the court of Yijayaraina 
Gnjapati, Maharaja of YijayanagaJam (Yizagapatam District). He wrote 
about 114 works in different branches of literature. Aniong his dramas 
are Gajendravyayoga, Rajahamsl\'anataka, and Vasavipasariyaprakaraga, 
and his Cit^uryaloka dramatises the story of the solar eclipse. ' Among 
his major poems are Ramacandrakathamrti and Bhagavat^a, which are 
long poems on the stories of Sri Krsna and minor poems are Khalava- 
helana and Nitirahasya. He wrote a romance in prose a campu 
Ijjvalananda, and a w’ork on poetics, Kavyalankarasangraha. 

357. Medepalli Venkataramanacarya, w^as his pupil Born 
in 1862 at Auakapalli in Yizagapatam District, and educated under 
difihrent teachers of great merit, he has been the senior Sanskrit profes- 
sor in the Maharajahs College, Vizianagaram. His GirvSna Satha- 
gopasahasratn is a rendering in verse of the sacred collect of Tamil 


I X. See inkoduofeion to Naisa^ha, Bombay, 
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Prabandhas and is a valuable treasure of devotional lore and exhibits a 
classical style rarely seen after the 13th century. Above all his narra- 
tives in prose of many plays of Shakespeare, on the line of Lamb’s 
Tales are specimens of eleg’ant simplicity.* His history of rhetoric 
writt en in Telugu* which is an epitome of the results of literarj* research 
in the sphere of poetics.® 

358. Hemacandra Roy, KavibhOsana, is the son of Jadunan- 
dana Roy of Varendra Kayastha family of Gautama gotra. He was 
born in the village of Eamanagara in Pabna District in Bengal in Saka 
1804 (1882 A.D.) on 18th Asvina. After a distinguished career in the 
Calcutta University, he has been professor of Sanskrit in Edward 
College, Pabna. His poems are remarkable for lucidity of expression 
and embrace thrilling themes of love and romance. They are Satya- 
bhamaparigraham, Subhadraharaijam, Haihayavijayam, Pandavavijayam 
and Parasuramacaritram.* 

359. Mathuranatha, popularly known as Manjunatha, is the 
son of Pvarakanatha and was adopted by Sundaralala, a Pandit of the 
Court of Jaipur. He is of Gautama Gotra, born on Asadha Krspa 
Saptami Sam. 1940 (1890 A-D.). His ancestor Bavijidiksit was a Telugu 
Brahmin who settled at Benares, and a later descendant Manuladiksit 
came away to Prayag. The family was known as I?evarsyavatankaj 
after the name of a village lOevarsi, gifted to him by his pupil there. 
About Sam. 1700, Srlkrsp.abhatta was born. His scholarship is highly 
praised by Hariharabhatta in Kulaprabandha. Having been honoured 
by the Chiefs of Bundi and Amber, he was made the State Pandit of 
Jeypur. There at Jeypur he wrote the poems Isvaraviliisa®, Padya- 
mukiavali*, Tripurasundaristavaraja* and Alankarakalilnidhi. 

Mathuranatha is the Superintendent of Sanskrit studies in Jeypur 
State. In his Manjukavitiinikunja (Bower of poetry) he has gathered 

Printed Madras. 

1. For another rendering, see Index. 

2. Printed, Madras, 

3. Printed, Madras. 

Printed, Pabna. 

5. PB. III. 393, CC, I. 61. 

6. For another work of this name by Ghasirama, see CO, I. 324, 

7. Taylor^ 1. 102. For stotras on Tripnrastindari by Jayadeva, Eaghavaoarya 

etc., see CO, I. 237, There are Tripuras and arikavya composed by a Kalidasa in 
X752 *A.D, (CO, I, 237) and Tripurastindarimaho(|iya by SsakaranandanSth^. 
(00,1.237). # I - 
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minor poems SShityavaibhava, JaTapnravaibhava, Saniskrtagiitbasapta 
sati/ Sanskptasarvasva, and Kawakalaraliasya, 


Tbe poem is divided into several sections/’ Says Gopinalha 
Kaviraj, “ witb verses on different subjects in each* The description of 
the seasons, the representations of the various moods of the human 
mind, the delineation with touches of humour at intervals of the darker 
phases of the modern social life, all these have a ring of freshness and 
spontaneity about them which mark them out as distinctive of true 
inspiration. The author is at his best in his manipulation of the metres 
not merely those which are current in the Sanskrit classics but even 
some new varieties coined by him in imitation of Hindi, Urdu and 
Persian/’ 


360* Srisailalatacarya/better known as D. T. Tatacarya Siro- 
mani, is the senior professor of Mimamsa, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi, 
TanjoreDt. He was born in 1892 at Tiruvarangam in South Arcot. 
His powers of Sanskrit elocution are remarkable. Among* his poems* 
are ICapinamupavasa and Mtigdhanjali. • 


1, This is a literal reading of Haia’s Saptasatf . 
3. Printed, Kumbakonam, 
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Section I. 

Subhasifa 

361. Subhadta/ generally spoken of as anthologies, are 
various collections of verses as several topics, proverbial, erotic, ethical, 
descriptive and devotional etc. They may be the coniposilion of one 
author or selections from other authors. In some of the collections of 
the latter class, the names of the poets are appended and they thus 
serve as valuable landmarks in literary history. ' Many of these poets 
are now only known by name and their works are not available. 
Treatises on rhetoric often serve the purpose of anthologies, for they 
quote verses in illustration from various poets and works by name. 
Works of single authors may be classed under Laghu Kavya, while 
collections may stand apart as essences of the whole Kavya literature. 

362. Kavindravacanasamuccaya^ is the earliest ofantho- 
logics now available. The author's name is not known, but among the 
authors quoted Mayura, Vakpatiraja and Rajasekhara are the latest. It 
must have been composed about the end of the 10th century A.D. 
The value of the work has been enhanced by the excellent introduction 
of F. W. Thomas which contains information on many unknown authors 
and collects their verses quoted in other anthologies.® 

363. Nandaiia’s Prasannasahityaratnakara is an anthology in 
1000 stanzas. '‘The compiler is very proud of his knowledge of 
Panini and Sahitya. He says his work is beyond computation. lie 
commences with Sivavrajya. This work is compiled in imitation of 
Kavivacana-samuccaya in which collections of verses on difierent 
subjects are called Vrajyas. That is Buddhistic, while the present is 
Hindu.*" 

364. Amitagati was a Digambara Jain ascetic and pupil of 
Madhavascna.^ Pie wrote Pharmapaiiksa* in Sam. 1070) and Subha- 

1. Frinfced, Calcutta. 

2 . Such work has also been aamiribly dona in tho Infiroduotion to SubhasitSvali 

by P. Peterson. 

3. Haraprasad's Sastri Nep, Cat, No, 1574 

4. PR, IV. ix. 

5. Weber, ISt, II. 1110. 
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sitaratnasandoha in Sam. 1050 (094 A.D.) during the reign of King 

Mimja of J,)iiara.^ 

365. Sridharadasa son t)f Valudasa, was a Mandalika or a 
governor under king Laksmanasena of Bengal, tiis Saduktikariiamrki 
composed in Saka 1127 or 1205 A.D. comprises various topics from 
select authors whom it names.® 

366. Jalhana or Arohaka Bhagadatta Jalhana Deva was sonof 
Laksmideva. They, w'ere ministers of the Yfidava King Krsiua. Ihs 
Suktimuktavali was composed in Saka 1179 (1257 A-D.) during 
reign by Yaidya Bhanu Paiidita or Bhaskara at the instance of Jalhapa. 
The introductory verses give an account of Jalhana’s family and are 
summarised by R. G. Bhandarkar thus :* 

“ There w’as a person of the name of Dada who belonged to 
the Valsa Gotra and appears to have been in the service of the 
Yadava king Mailugi, called in other places Mallugi. Vijjana, of the 
Kalachuri race, who had usurped the throne at Kalyana in 115/ A.D» 
was not allowed to enjoy it peacefully. Besides internal disturbaaces 
he had to face the attacks of the surrounding* chiefs. IMallugi appears 
from the above to have been one of those who were hostile to him^ 
and Dada, who commanded his troops of elephants, fought a battle 
with Vijjana. Dada had four sons named Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba> 
and Gangadhara who contributed to raise the importance of Mallugi s 
kingdom, Alahidhara succeeded his father in the command of the 
elephants and had to conduct the war with Vijjana. His son Aaanta 
appears to have assisted his father and captured many elephants from 
his master’s powerful enemies. Aft or Alahidhara^s death his brother 
Jahla succeeded to his office and is said to have restored Bhillama’s 
kingly power firm, Bhillama was the son of Mallugi and acquired 
finally the paramount sovereigty of the Dekkan for his family^ about 
the year 1187 A.D. Jahla led a maddened elephant into ,the aniiy of 
the Gtirjara prince and obtained fame as Bhagadatta. Bhagadatia is a 
prince mentioned in the IMahabharata who fought with Arjuna v’ith 
great bravery. Jahla spread terror into the heart of Mall a, frightened 

2. Ibid. BB (1882»S) 45 ; ZDMG, LIX. 226, Ed, Kavyamala, Bombay with » 
jong iuteoduotion on the inscfiptioas of the ParamSra dynasty. On Munjat Sea under 
Bhoja posL * ^ 

2. Panted partly by RSmrivatSrafema, Calcutta, G8€ {1'9(>3) 106 ; » Mltra s 
Notices, No. U80; ZDMG, XXxVl, 361-83, 5^-59. For author^a names, sea 
Aufreohfe’s Collections, No. 578; JR18 ’(1903), 1028-1063, ‘ * ' ^ . ‘‘ 

•3b ^>G, XX. 81-09, • - ■ ' *' 

4 , 
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the forces of Mallugi, who must have been an enemy of Bhillama and 
vanquished Munja and Anna. Who these chiefs' were we do not 
know, and a great many of them had to be vanquished before Bhillama 
could acquire supreme power. The Munja mentioned here was nJt 
the celebrated prince ot Dhara of that name. Jahla captured many 
elephants and gave them to his master Bhillama. Janardana was the 
son of his brother Gangadhara and he appears to have succeded as 
commander of the troops of elephants. He taught Simha or Sin-hana 
the art of managing elephants and thus enabled him to conquer An'una 
bmghana, called also, Simha was the son of Jaitrapala and Bhillama.' 
Ifhe was taught the art of managing elephants by Janardana, it must 
have been so when he was a young man and during his father’s reio-n. 
-inghana himself came to the throne in 1210 A.D. Janardana’s st) n 
Lakshmideva succeeded to the office and contributed by his courage 
and bravery to consolidate the power of king Krishna. Krishna was 
the grandson of Singhana and ascended the throne after him in the 
year 1247 A-D. Lakshmideva constructed a large-tank and had an 
extensive and beautiful garden. His son wasjahlana, who with his 
brother assisted king Krishna by his counsel and commanded the 

roops of his elephants. He compiled this collection of elegant 
sayings. 

Suk^imuktavali is in two recensions, shoft and long.-* It is parti- 
cularly valuable for its preservation of the famous verses of Eajasekhara 
eulogising great poets, of whom some are women. It begL with a 
summary of the contents. 

Rao-wJ* ^“*’“*^*^**®*'* of Ji.>amo(]ara, grandson of 

g and great-grandson of Hammira Bhupati of Sakambhari 
country. It is an anthology of 4689 verses, some by the collator, Ld 
was composed m 1363 A.D.* 

Subhasijavali* has 3527 quotations of 
«view and list oj 

Majetf-a, 9 note. ‘ = Qaaokenbos. Potm of 

... 1 . 

113-4 AR KAifi, n a* aud Pefcerson, MtoSubh. 
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very great value in literary histor)’. He was a Kasmirian and his authors 
are mostly of Northern India. He must have lived after Sultan Zainalab- 
din of Kasmir (1417-67 A.D.), for he quotes Jonaraja, who was 
contemporary of that Sultan.^ 

369. Nllakantha piksita was betitled Prabamlhasagara by King 
Ramavarma of Vanci (Travancore) of the 15th century. In a poem of 
18 stabakas called VarnanSsarasangraha he elaborately describes 
several objects, seasons, countries and deities.* 

370. Srivara was pupil of Jonaraja. Jonaraja continued Kalhana’s 
chronicle till 1412 A.D. and Srivara followed till 1477 A-D. Besides 
Kathakautuka and Jainarajatarangini, he wrote Subhasitavali where he 
quotes about 400 poets.* 

Vijayasenasuri wrote Suktiratnavali in 54 verses in Sam. 1647 
(1591 It appears from the Prasasti on the Vritti on Vijaya- 

prasasjikavya, that another Suktiratnavali was composed by Hemavi- 
jayagani. There is also a Suktiratnavali by Vaidyaratna, son of 
Kamabhatta, but authors are not named.® 

371. Haridasa, son of Purusottama, of the Karana clan was an 
inhabitant of the Maharaja-Kharagada. Purufotjama had four sons, 
Ky.jnadasa, Damodara, Narayana and Haridasa. Haridasa was a 
worshipper of Ganesa and w' as proficient in all sciences and arts. He 
composed Prastavaratnakara in 1614 probably of the \ikrama samvat, 
at Jatapattana during the reign of Varavirasahi in 21 chapters on 
various topics.® 

372. Harikavi was a poet of the Deccan. Cakrapani was his 
brother. His anthology Haravali or Subhagitaharavali shows an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature of • the whole country from 
Kashmir to Deccan.* He quotes from a poet of Akbar’s Court (call^ 

1. See Jonaraja’s Bajatarangini, 7. 

2. DG, XX. 8087. He wrote commentary on Sauriikathodaya ; (DC, XX. 7886.) 
during the reign of kings Kamavarman and Go6 Svarman of Calicut of the ISfeh century 
A.D. See para 169 supra. 

3. Botcrson, o.c*,, YI. iii. BKE^ 61; BRf (1883*4), 54. 

4. Printed, Bhownagar, 

6, IOC, 1208. 

6, Haraprasad Saetri, Nep^ Gat*^ page 212 ; YI# 4, CC, I. 860. 

7. Pbc a full account, see Pi2, 11. 67-64. For a synopsis of quotations, see 

Thomas, Ini.toKav^ 14 authors are named, There is a ^Subhisitasu4hal of Hari 
(00»I,728.} r. 
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Akbariyakalidasa) and from Jagannatha’s BMmfnivilasa and must there- 
fore be assigned earliest to the latter half of the 17th century A d' 
To the student of Uterary history this anthology presents many points' 
of interest/ 


Vrajanatha was in the Court of King Madhava, sun of Tayasimha 
tvho was a descendant of Pythviraja, and lived about sam. 1809 ( 17 ','‘ 

A.D.) His Padyatarangini with commentary in 12 tarangas is'a lar'-e 
collection. ^ 

Kavyasangraha is an anthological collection of verses from various 
sources enumerating groups of nine, eight, seven, six and five noted 
persons, things and qualities, possessing similar characteristics.® 

following are other anthologies: Pa^amptatarangiui 
uf Han Bhaskara, I adyavali (i) of Eupagoswamin,® (ii) of Mukunda® 
and iii) ofyi4yabhusa.ja»; Padyamuktavali of (l) Ghasiruma,® Govinda- 
bhatta and u) Padyamytasarovara ;>* Padyasangraha by Kavibhatu,« 

I adyavenx of Veppjatta, son of Jagajjivana.*® 

2. He mentions a Bboia,praban^ha by B§jalakham ancrqu^^^~Z~7j 

and one o£ these authors is PanoSnana. On this, Pederson (ic m infem ^ 

author of the Balardmdyana etc. may have oomDO«aa a Rhm.'nr I Ik ^ 
HSjalekhara was a oontemporary of Somadava autLr of vliietnakrfm 
859 _A.D.) and of King Bhoia whose date of aooeasiou L 

Haravali by Paru|Ottama, (PB, III. 363,) • • » 

Int. I see Thomas. 

3. DC, XX. 8030. 

For instance: 

^•'Tf ^rtf 11 

i- SB, OSC, {1908) 6Q- op t 9Qi r, 

oontams 380 gnotations from various Vaisnava authors such Vn 

Jayarama. Authors are named. For list, soa SB fl8P7-ot t tyii / , . author s son 
in 2SM&. XXXVIII, 5i4-7. ’ ^ = see Aufreoht’s article 

5. Ibid. 

6. PB, IV. 37. 

7. PB, III. 895. 

8. CO, 1. 324. 

9. SB, (1884-7.) 

10. CO, I. 824. 

■i tll., :PriBW,;Babeili(i, 689. , , 

f ‘i8ic JjIq, ^5.5, JBB, fl887-9Jl iy Ani-Wnw 

oomposod in the regin of Emperor Shah Johan (1686-50 A.D.) “‘und. It was 
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(Prastavririntilmani of Cnndracuda, Prastavatarangi^i of Sripala. 
Prast'-ivaraulitavali of Kesava Bhatia) * PrastavasSrasangraha of Rama- 
forma, “ Prastivasara of Laflhityavirasena,* Prastavaratniikara of Hari- 

hara* 

SubhasitakauPtaljha of Venkatadhvari,® Subhasitamuktavali (i) of 
Pnrufioitama® and (ii) of MatRunlnatha," SubhaPitdvali of Sakalakirti, 
SubbasUaratnabbandugara by K. P. Parab," Subhjsjaprabamjba o_r 
Bboiakrt:ifoibba?ita,“ Subbasitaratnakosa of Bbatta &nkrjiaa, Siibba- 
Sitarataavali of Umamahesvara Bhatta,^® Sarasangrahn of Sambliudasa, 
Sarasangrahasudhari^ava of Bbatta Govinclajit.'*'* 

Subbasitaratnakosa by Bbatta ^rl Krjna,” Siibbasitanlvi of Yen- 
kaianatha,” Subhasitapadavali, anaonymous and by Srinivasacar}'a, 
Subbasitamanjarl by Cakravarti Veakatacar>'a probably of Kalyana. 
puram Subblsitasuradriima ® (i) by Keladi Basavappa Naik and (u) by 
Khanderaya Basavayatindra Subhajitasarvasva by Gopinatba. 

SubbaSitasudhanidbi by Sayanacrirj’a.*® Suktivaridhi by PeMabhatta ” 


1. CO, I. 859. 

2. HPR, 11.185, 

3. EPB, I. 236. 


9, PS, (1887). „ , 

K DC XX. 8096. Oq tha author, see Chapter on Campu post. 

1: CO, 1 728 ; PS. HI. 397 IV. 31 ; IV. 31 5 VI. 367. 8KC. 175. 

7. XW, 696. 

8. DO, XX. 8108. 

g. Printed, Bombay. , , , 

10 00 I. 728. Thomas, lab to Kav, 12. Authors are not named, 
ll'. Co’, I. 728, BR, (1883-4). No. 93 ; 66, 300. Authors ate not named. 

12* coin. 174. 

it Also^tlued^ibhyalankara Bamyogairng5ia, BS, (1884-7), No. 417; BB. 
(1887-90), Ixii. Authors are named. 

15 00, 1» 728. 

16. Printed in part with commentary by Narasimha (BO, XX, 8098) 

17. BO, XX. 8099, 8101. , 

18. TO, I. 800. He also- wrote Musikapancaka (TO, I. 873) and Vrsoikftpanoaka 

(TO, I. 828). 

19. TO, II. 2568, where author’s names are not given. 

20. Siae, 246 , CO, I. 728, 

22. B^,xk^l 05 ;rC. 1 . 1054; TO. IV. 6241, 5644. Written at the iMlanceof 
TTing Kampa of Vijlanagar in 84 paddhati contains an account of Sayana's family. ^ 

23. BO, XX. 8117 in 13 fotakas. He was Of the fandly of Mahamahop54byaya 

Of Ekivara 
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Snbhagitaratnakara (i) by Munidevacarya* (ii) !,v Kr'?m* fni) t 

ah (0 of \',svanalha, son of Vi*-anfvasa Bhaitacarva,* (ii) of Pnrn 
Sottamaaad (ni) of Mathara-nafha* Rnbhasita by Harihara/ Sabh^ 
rangasara of jagannajhamisra ;* Suktavali by Laksniana," Subhasitavali.” 

Subhasita,” Subhasitamuktavali,** Subhasitasamuccava ” ‘3iibb5<!-+ 
s_udhSnaad_alahair,« Subhasitasnradnima « Subhasitaratuamnia rS' 
sitamanjan,” SubhaSitarnava,” Subhasitasangraha.*® ’ ’ 

Catudhfira,®® Caturainakara,®^ Catuslokas.” 

1. PiJ, r. 74. ~ ~~ 

2. PiJ, nr. 35, 54. 

8. .85,(1887). 

4. Printed Bombay. 

5. Mk Gat, 

6. <7C, L 73S. 

7 . Md, 

8. Mitra, V. CC, I, 728. 

9. 00,1.696. Composed in 1867 A. D. 

10. Kuppusami Sastri*s a916-9Wn 4%, 

Vi47S(Jhika, Puraadara, Udhama. r>andin’a2aa verse of a 
avaoa6i^Ji._ Brha|ba{h5. Vyasa Satabarni. SandarapaLya 

simha, Eavigupta, Amrtavardhana Caonatadpva' ciL ^ Gajendra. 

bhudaya, It quotes Somelvam and must have ’bin ZmmTdl’t 
Poe another work of this name, see IOC, 1'618. ^ 

11. 55, (1883*4), No. 91. Authors are named Tbomio t f t v 

13. Ibid. No. 99, PR, VI. 367, Ulwar 1094 'a.-^ ’ 

larger work of this name is in Aufreeht’a ooUection No 61 S3? MuJ 

are not named. See Thomas. Ut. to Kav. 18. for cStenfV Authors 

13. CO. I. 798. Authors are not named. 

14. 5C, XX. 810-3-4 ; Taytor, X. HO. 

15. TO, II. 2569. 

16. TO, I. 794, CO, in. 150. 

17. GO, I. 728; DG, XX. 8099-8109 • TO I fioo qm tt • 

prabJlyth^esam^eastheworkofOakravartiV^^^^ This h 

19 . 55 , nr. 397 : bpb , n. 249. 

ra. ™,io™ 

29. no, XX. 8036-1059. These are different K.UeotiQns. 
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tadyaracana by Laksma^abhatta,^ Rasikajivana by ^Gadadliara- 
bhatta,® Subhasitasarasamuccayya,® Sirasangraha by Sambliudasa,* 
Sabbyalankarana by Govindaji or Govindjit,® SabhabMsa^iamanjari by 
Gautama.® 

373-A. Sundaradeva’s Suktisundara^ was composed about the 
beginning of the 17ih century. His anthology is valuable in that it 
contains verses of various poets® of the 16th and 17th century in 
praise of the rulers of that period, particularly Mussalman. Among 
these are Akbar (or jallaladina or Kabilendra), Muddapharasaha, 
Nizamasaha and Shah Jehan. He must have been very familiar with 
those Courts and here is a verse in which he has used some Urdu 
•terms : ■ 

iraffrrw ^ I 

5rr%5'?dr af ^)|r II 

Emperor Akbar is thus paised by Akbariyakali^asa : 

jhot tTTf% 

^ sfrfsRr^r: II 


1. Printed, Kavyamala, Bombay. ZDMGy (1883), 545. 

2. Annals, XII. 396-9, CC, I. 49, ll. 116 (composed l7fch century). 

3. BPE, Cafe. VII, No. 5454. 

4. HPE, Cafe. VII. No. 5443, Here Muddafar Shah, [who ruled in Gujarat about 
1561 A.D. is praised. 

5. Colkafed Worhs, II, 325. 

6. TC, VI. 6984. 

7. See Article by Har Datfea Sharma, COJ, HI. 133 ; PO, I. 52. 

8. Akbar jya Kalidasa, Kavisvara I. (CC, 88), Kesavadik^ita, Ga^apati, Gauri, 
Cardraeuda, Gbanasyama, yagajjivana, Dbaranidhara, Balajibbatta, Bhayyabhatfea, 
Bhanukara, Mauni Eanganatha, Sri Yagnika, Ramacandrabbatfea, Laksmana, 
Venidatta, Sankaramisra, Hanumafe, HadcaraySnamuni. 

Of fehese : Cakdbacuda was son of Bbafct-a Purusofetama. author of Anyokfeikan- 
feb'abbarana, Candrasekbaravivabakavya, Kartaviryodaya and Prastavacintamani 
(CO, 1. 180). Bhayvabhatta was son of Kr^nabbafeta and brother of Adyaitabhafefca. 
The latter wrote Bamalingavarioana or TakraramSyana at Benares in 1628 A.D, 
LEPB, Cat, VII Ho. 5214), EAMAOAisnEA wrote RSdhacarita (CO, III, 1107.) 

A 
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and Emperor SEah Jehan is praised by Harinarayanamisra ; 

qirsrRrsiir%5i^ 

3irdr r^iqjfr Tf^^'r I 

?fWOT^3ifr srfrr% wA 

'T^sfidr^ flrd?d'5^^ 5^# II 

Virasimha (1500-1540 A.D.) and Ramacandra (1555-1592 AD) 

Kings of Rewah, are praised here > by poets Ramacandra and Akfaariva- 
Kalidasa * “ 

373-B. Acarya Kavindra or Kavindra (^?hich is only a title) 
“^was originally an inhabitant of some town on the banks of the river 
Godavari. He had studied the Asvalayana sakha of the Rgveda and 
had mastered other branches of learning also: In his very childhood 
he lost his interest in the world and baving taken Sannyasa made 
Benares his abode. The Sannyasin must have met Shah Jehan when 
the persecution of Hindus was at its highest and the Pilgrim-tax was 
re-imposed on pilgrims to Allahabad and Benares. The Sannyasin 
seems to have exercised wonderful influence on the emperor in order 
to make him abolish the tax, The joy of Hindu India knew no bounds 
and congratulations poured from all quarters. Addresses after addresses, 
verses and prose eulogies, were presented to the Sannyasin, the Defen* 
der of Faith. Titles of Kavindra, Vidyanidhana and Acarya were 
conferred upon him. These addresses in prose and verse alono- with 
the names of their authors who were scholars of repute or holy* men 
have been preserved for us by Sri Krsna Upadhyaya in an antholoo-y 
(Padyavali) called the Kavindracandrodaya.” 

ii 

. Sriswamin. 

1. See Imperial Gaz, of India, XXI. 279 ff. King Vitadmha 
Ramacandra, son of LaksmaijaBhafcta, who wrote Eadhaaarita, Eadfcarai.jana and 
Romavalisajaka, (See para supra). King VirabhSnu (1640-1 555 A , D ) of Rewah was 

mentioned by Mohanadasa in his Rasodadhi 

In a small poem of 75 vers®, the last 6 verses appear to be eulogy of Emperor 

^“ited to him in Ee^ikajivana (Annals, 
m 396-9) and Pa^yaraoaua. The Colophon mentions the name of Gansadharaas 
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2f[€rr§3fr?r 

t%=wt 554 5r?f5r: g^ncfr f^cr i 

f<mtf«f5TJim5rfci5rf?ra^?5[i5’Tft^f5= 

Hig 5[;to?c(f^?r3nf^^r3r: 11 

Hirarima Kavi. 

Kavindra was a friend of Visvanatha Nyayapancanana. He was 
very rich and he had a treasurer KrS^a Bhatta. He utilised his wealth 
for the enrichment of Sanskrit literature and had a library of immense 
merit embracing all branches of learning. The catalogue of his library 
has been printed in Baroda and contains the names of many ^YorliS 
now unknown. His asceticism and spirituality commanded the respec 
of Emperors Jehangir and Shah Jehan and Prince Dara and a manus 
cript of Vamana’s Kavyalankarasutra bears a seal with the name 
< Salim ’ a name by which Emperor Jehangir was fondly known to his 
contemporaries. Kavindra wrote works in all branches of learning. 
His commentary on Dasakumaracarita has a memorable colophon : 

373-C. His collections of RSmayana w'ere very valuable and 
list mentions Mi-kanduramayana, Saugraharamayaua, Vyasaramayana 
or ICakabhrsundiramayana, Valmiki’s Natakaramayana,^ VibhisaUa^ 
ramayana, Brahmar5mayana,_ fevaramayana, Agastiramayana,, Siva- 
ramayana or Sesaramayana, Agamaramayana, Karmaramayapa, Skanda- 
ramayapa, Pulastyaramayapa, Aruparamayapa, Bharataramayana, 
Pharmaramayapa, Adbhutaramayana, and GayatriramayaPa.^ 
are also the poems KysPavilasa, Corakavya, Kalpita-Kadambari, 
Meghavinoda, Sekharakavya, Hasyasanaka; on poetics, Bharatasutra 
with commentary, Ratinitimukula, Kamasammohana, Kolanayika- 
khyina ; and in drama, .Sarasvatikanthabharananataka, Kyspabhakti' 
rasayana, Bhillana, Asthanabhusapa, Nepala’s Hasyanataka, and^Megha- 
dyuti, Madhavavilasa, Bhojarajatarangipi and Prajyabhatta’s Raja- 
f.aranaini. and various books on the different arts (64 Kalas). 




CHAPTER XVI 


Section 1. 

Poetesses 

Among the authors of the hymns of the Rg Veda, We have some 
women. The Atreya house produced the poetesses, Visvavara . 2S) 
and Apala (VlII. 91). In the Kaksivat house, there was a line of 
poeles.ses and of these Gho.ja was the greatest. .She was the daughter 
of Ivaksivan. She calls herself a princess and probably her father was 
a ruler.’ She remained unmarried to a late age, when she was favoured 
with a husband by the grace of the Asvins. She wrote in Jagati^ metre 
and her verses are easy and well balanced (I. 117, 122). Juhu (X. 109)^, 
kasvati (VIU. 1), Mandhatd (X. 134), Madhavi (I. 91), Sasiprabha 
(IV. 4), AtiulakSmi (11. 78. ill. 28, 63, 74 and 76), Reva (I. 87), Pahayi 
(1. 83). and Roha (II. 63) are also poetic seers of the hymns. A?vala- 
vana mentions Gargi, Vacaknavi and Badava Pratitheyi along with the 
ancient venerable Rsis. Lopamudra is referred to in the Anukramani 
(1. 179-192).* 

DhanadeVA *8 verse is quoted in ■ 

i%if " 

Rajasekhara praises some poetesses, Sila, Vijayanka, or \ ijjg 
nr Vijjika, Suhhadra, Prabhudevi, Vikatanitamba. 

#55nfrsFr5i:^mrf% nr 11 

$ BKi 5^ I 

tolfdlidt d 11 

wfe'r f%3niifr oBmIi I 
^ir 11 

ijyfipn tens’?): 1 


1. See 
N. Macnlool 


Ki Tfo«m PoeU oj tin % ?fd« .tiA, h miJP9m f 

)1 (Hfr. 0 / Mia Series)'; 31. ofSam. Sah. rarisltat,\XM. 4. 
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^ 55S 5¥t^5!Tr I 
spwim 11 

f^rat ciT 

ftf ^[(^sriT iffTpr nlifi ht^cTt 11 

Pria’s expression followed her imagery,* Vikatanitaraba’s verse was 
elegant in simplicity.^ The style of Sulihadra appealed to the poetic 
mind and stuck to it for ever. INTorika and Manila excelled in siigges» 
lions of ideas.® 

V'ijja was Sarasvati incarnate exce}>J: that she was dark in com- 
plexion.* Vijjaka has been identified with the queen of Canciraditva, 
son of Piilakesin II, from the Xeriir and Kochre grants dated 659 
A.D.® ■ 

Eajasekharacarita mentions poetesses, Kamalila, Snnarda, 
Kanakavalli, Madhurangi, Lalitmigi and Vimalangi (of Malava).® 
Ballala’s Bhojacarita mentions some ]>oet esses too, but it is doubtful if 
these were not fictitious names.^ 

The anthologies also quote verses of Jaghanacapahi (Padvav), 
Avilambitasarasvati {Pci(iva7<)t Indulekha (SjM), Kuntidevi (SiM^ 
Candalavidya (6Z’w), Nagama Padmavati (Pm/), Madalasa (Sp) ; 
Rajakasarasvatr (Shn), Laksmi (Sp), Virasarasvati {Paifya?^)^ Sarasvati 
{Shn)y and Sitn (Ekojaprahhandhd). 


3. Yagbhata in his Kavyanusana quotes a verse as of Sihi’s. Is it Sita ? Seo 
Peterson, Subh. 130. 

2. See Peterson, Subh, 117 ; Thomas, Kai\ lOl, Aufrechfe, ZDMG, XXVIL 86, 
CCi I. 669 ; Bhandarkar 11896) xix, xlvii. 

3. Peterson, Svhh. 94. 

4. See Peterson, S'libh, 119. Thomas, Akxu. 104. Aiifrfoht, ZDMO, XXVlT, 85, 
(70, 1. 571, Bhandarkar, Bep. (1897) xix, xlvii. Bhoja Quotes from Vijjaka and 
YikafcaniUmba. 

5. M, VITI, 44, 163* B. Bhattacarya {Brief Summary of SaUtya Sastra, 
Journal of Bey* of Letter Calcutta, IX) says that he vas contemporary of Dandin. 

6. BG, XXI. 8167, JMy, AT. 7679. 

7. Some of these verses are very good. For instance : 

m- ’Tffr =^ar55r5rf 

^ 3igRtrr i . 


ft''*' ‘’r . 





i’OKtESSE^ 


SiLA : 


f r% t%Jar wmsfr I 

fw fl 5 fr 5 Tsrr f^isj % ll 

Sublu 1197, 

lAGllANACAl’ALA : 

5r%Mr«f'T^^ r%??r^f^r5 5TJi?:Cr4t| I 


w r«RW% 'Tt oigq-^qspn: ll 


Kdv. 51 S. 

iNiJUl.KKHA : 

t 7 % 

^f^^qrqR;%F[cn ^i-. ^'rwsfl =qTi 5 if%q: l 

a'tmcr'Tt^ 

3JKsqq'TfrCJ7»rr%^S[%%t ll 

SiM. 1902. 


Marula : 

f 5fr JTf m ^ 

jR^Tfar qRttr?5^3i^^ TRq>3^f I 
^iTO!RttT=^ JT f? !T *f<Fr? 5 ;^ 

q[c5f iRT faq?f II 

SuM, 1326. 

Mo RIKA : 

ttr JT-s qq^ifsrq 


arsr JiTforqRfcw sfraiicf wsi qqrq; 1 

fspf3]r^«P3tf5l^5K5T ll 

SuiJi. 1053. 


ViKAtANITAMBA i 

sp^cs cfrafqfft^ffTg ipf^wt^sfrrs 

qTSJrirarci’Cjit a'TOfeqvrqr: ll 

,SuH. 735 . 


VlDYA OR ViJJA ; 

- Suik lui. UH. 
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Bhavade\'i : 

frsfJirrff ^ ^- 

^f«r Jrf«Tr ^ I 

9^5 fwwj ^ferwr II 

ICav. 62 , , : 

375. Priyaisivadia was the daughter of Sivarama and wife of 
Raghimatha. She lived ia Faridpur, East Bengal, soon after 1600 A.D. 
She wrote the poem ^yanicirahasya and her earliest verse \vas in praise 
of Kfspa. 

^-rrlSfCrsfe^S ^?rrf^?Trt4 

sr3i2rfitRT%j%<5: 1 

stf fe®! aHRPP 5^%ti%*TW *1^ 

55Tr3ff5s<3: II 

376. Vaijayanti was the daughter of Mutabhalta of the village 

uf phanuka in Faridpur District* She married K^Snanatha, son of 
Purga(Jasa Tarkavagisa of Kolalipada. She lived in the middle of 
17th century A.D. She learnt Sanskrit under her father and was 
proficient in Mimamsa. Once when her husband could not make out 
a passage c[^rR»lTTl^^ and taught his pupils wrongly as mea- 

** Here too mot said* and there too not said,” but dissatisfied 
with the interpretation appeared to be troubled over it, Vaijayati gave 
correction construction rf^ She wrote fine 

poetry but it is all merged in Anandaltikacampu composed by her 
husband Kr^i^anatha, and her colluburalion there is mentioned by 
Ki-goanStlia himself I%2fr?rf . Once it is said 

while KfSp.anatha was composing verses descriptive of a nayika, 
Vaijayanti composed a vefse at once: 

Jayanti is mentioned in an article by the editor of Visvakosa in 
Old magadne, Bangavashi* East Bengal. She has written a fine 
said to have been seen by Pandit Amulyaearaii ¥idyilihS§an, 
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377. Uppaya,^ jManorama. and vSubbaclra of Malabar, Avanti- 
sunclari, wife of Rajasekliara, and Sundari and Kamalu, wives of 
Ghanasyama, were poetesses of renown.” 

Gangiidevi, Madhuravanl and Tirumaiamba have already been 
mentioned. 

378. Lakhina Thakurani is the famous poetess of Mithila. A 
verse of hers is repeated : 

3T5p[?gT ?FPJjf%cfT 

3%K5r<i^fl:^r?rfrr%r%5F;f^?ri»T{crjfr I 
isrsT 

5rr^ra'sw^5n ^ il 

Here is an indirect from of the signs of the Zodiac numbered in 
serial order from mesa * 

AltJ^i^ked with the severe onslought of the God of love is she, 
Distraught like a craft or a llsh in a dry place is she. Oh; Thou bull- 
minded one, the damsel round of arms as a water jar, with arched eye- 
brows {the destined wife of thou who art like' a lord amongst kings and 
who is not* (gross) like a shop-keeper’s wife who plies the scales (who 
has no equal.) She feels pain like that of a scorpion bite. Surely, 
let the result of married life relieve her.”* 

379. Triveni was the daughter of Uclayendrapnram Ancinta- 
cirya and was so named because she was born immediately after her 
father completed his poem Yadava-Raghava-Pandaviya. She lived in 
1817-1883 A.D. She was married to Prativadi-Bhayankaram Venkata- 
carya of Sriperumbiidur. lier poetic instincts manifested themselves 
even before her marriage and after her marriage, she studied philo- 
sophy under her husband. She had a son who predeceased her and after 
she i)ecame a widow she wished to erect a temple for some idols 


i. JRAS,0. S. linden, 
a. See para 166 sui)f a, 

3, Pandit} A.M. Srinivasaohacya of Agaram/near Gonjeevaram has a similar verse: 

fsw 

spfefgi; jrcftiTTtRr 1 

As translated by G. A, Gderson lA, XV, 318. , ; . 


sm ;■ "Boktmsm 

discovered in her place and: presented to her by the Collector, who 
was pleased with her Haratipancakaj For that purpose she went to 
the courts of Travancore and was well received there. Dewan Rangii« 
carya of Mysore was her admirer and by his patronage she completed 
the shrines. She was prolix in her writings and her capacity to make 
np sa?? 2 asj'as ex tempore was remarkable. Among women she stands 
foremost in poetic contribations to Sanskrit Literature. Her poems 
of devotion are Laksmisahasra and Eanganithasahasra, her lyrics, 
are Sukasandesa and Bhpngasandesa, her poems are Eangabhyndaya 
and Sampatkiinmravijaya and her plays Eangaratsamudaya and Tattva- 
mu^rabhadrodaya, the latter of which is allegorical. 

380. Laksmi Eajni was a princess of Kadathanadu, Ikavalam 
Kovilogam, Malabar. She lived about 1890. Her Santanagopalakavya 
in 3 cantos relates a story that a brahmin lost his ten chiidren 
successively, Arjnna promised to save the last and when he was iinable 
to do it and resolved to enter the fire, K^s^ia intervened and from 
Vaikuntha brought back all the ten lost children. The last canto has 
Yamaka composition.* 

381* Sundaravalli lived about 1900 A.D. She was the daughter 
of Narasimha Iyengar of Mysore, and studied under Kasturi Eanga- 
carya. She wrote Rauiayanacampu in 6 cantos corresponding to the 
Kandas of Ramayana.® 

382* Jnanasundari was a dancing girl of Kumbakonam. She 
lived there and passed away about 1910. She was the pupil of Kuppu- 
swami Sastri of Srlva^sagotra and was, as she says, the author of several 
works ; of these however only one Ha]asyacam}>u in 6 Stahakas has 
been traced. There are old gentlemen living in the southern districts 
who remember her discourses, dancing and recitals, well and with 
delight and R. Fisher, Bar-at-law, of Madura was her particular patron. 
She visited the Mysore court and there received* the title Kaviratxa^ 
Her narration of the wedding of MinaksI and Sundaresa makes a 
pleasant reading. In verse she is fond of alliteration 

?rr i 

1 . Pcinted Triohur. o* 'g; Printed ^rividySi Fces's, Kumbakonam. 

Printed, Bangalore* ' ^ 



383. Kamaksi married G. A, Muthuferisbna Iyer of KouBdinya- 
gotra. She was born in 1902 and is the daughter of Pancapageearya 
of Ganapati Agraharam in Tanjore District. She is the Sanskrit tutor in 
the Girls’ School in Cuddalore N. T. She has mastered Kalidasan 
literature and her Rajiacarita is a small poem composed with words 
and phrases used by Kalidasa an epitome of Rama’s story. 

384. Sister BAL/UniAf. lives at Madras. She is a well-known 
nationalist, of South India. Her .Aryaramayana is likewise a summary 
of the storv, in ea.sy verse, much,, read by beginners in Sanskrit study. 

Se,ction 

Royal Poets. 

385 . The early vedic literature has an instance of a royal hard 
Visvamitra. The epic literature describes kings as highly learned and it 
is not unlikely that many of these patrons of poets were themselves 
poets. Vikraraaditya is mentioned as a poet and some of his verses are 
quoted in the authologies, though the identification of Vikramaditya is 
impossible, Saraudragupti is called a Kaviraja in the inscriptions. 
Dynasties of kings of several parts of India had royal poets, so far as it 
is known, from about the 6th century B.C. Kings whose works are 
now extant have been mentioned elsewhere in the several chapters of 
this hook. The authologies quote verses ascribed by name to royal 
authors. Of these a few are now known to history. 

386. Dharmasoka was the third in ascent from Kaniska of the 
first Gonanda dynasty of Kashmir. Kalhana says that this king freed 
himself from sins by embracing Buddha’s religion and built the city of 
Srlnagari with ninety six lakhs of houses resplvndent with wealth.^ 

ll 

1. 104, 

Dharmasoka appears to have been a 
en< 'banting. 

' : 'For instance : 
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387. Gonandp, ihe poet, was one of the three early Kings of 
of Kashmir, who lived according to. Kalha^a before 240 B.C. Here is 
a humorous verse : 

ter l 

f%?tr3»r^ ¥r^r ^ n 

' ' 'ICaiK 385, 

388. Gopaditya was the son of Aksa. lie f<Minded several 
temples and agraharams. He fuled over Kashmir for 60 years in the 
5th century B.C. Sunancla, the fourth ancestor of Gopaditya wrote a 
work on erotics,^ and Gopaditya himself appears t(.) illustrate it : 

Jr 

i’W 11 

SjM, 2 ii'o. 

389. Ranaditya Tunjina was the son of Yudhisthira and came 
to the throne after his brother Narendraditya.® He ruled over Kashmir 
somewhere before 522 A, D. He takes a simile from an umbrella thus: 

mm r%3n^ifrf%cff 
^ ?r mm W 

3075. 

390. Samudragupta is traised by Harisenn, where the king is 
desci^ihed as a prince of poets: His is the poetic style which is 
worthy of study and his- is the poetic verse which multiplies the spiritual 
treasures of poets. 

391. Muktapida (Lalitaditya) was the s(m of Durlahhavardhana 
of Karkola dynasty of Kashmir. He ruled in 609-735 A.I). Saktiswaini 
was his minister. He wrote didactic poetry :* 

i. =gTf% ^ 1 

prrftr ffwr tooii ^ ?w*f: li 

1. Raj. I. 336-3^6. See under Kalhana m’pta, 

2. Raj, in. 379 et. 8eq. 

3. See 2 )ara If 14, Xhll. 172, 188, 230, 243; JJIAS, (1897), 20. 

4. Roj.yi. 126 Vaidya, MI, 202; S. Pandit, Int. to Gauclavaho, Ixxx 

gives date 645-732 ; M. Duff gives 726-700 A,D. But Cunnlngbam gives date 594 A.D. 
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ii. 3f;im loiTfiCsrfr ffra^r sffir 

^ ’Tm^[ ^'fcnrr: Trs^qr.- 1 
^Tc5W?rf%’fr’Ti:?§i%i^r rrr^r^cir m fjfr 
JTT’nJcT: qr^fr cr«ir':^q>^'>iT s^r*?? ^ 11^ 

Sulk. 934 , 

iii. r%T5rr qr^r^qr^ qsrstg^l 

qqw#f^’irq;3Tq3if^fT%5t?r ^ qqTc[ 1 
sqrHTRi 55r?:qf=qirr5:f^ arq^RW arrq'Jjq: 
f qr=^: qfcr^f; q;frf^ 1 % qr ^«rl 11 

S7dk. 6v55. 

392. YasOFarman, King of Kanouj, was the patron of Bhava- 
buti and Vakpafi. He was defeated by Lalitaditya IMuktapida. Yaso 
varman's exploits are described in Vakpatfs Gaudavaho. So says 
Kalhana : 

q;i%ffqq%?:r3T2rr¥rqi,^r?#f^q: I 

qq} wrqtfr 11 

Hqf.m 144. 

Yasovarman’s play Eamabhyudaya is mentioned by Dhanika to 
illustrate chalana and quoted by AbMnavagupta.® 

He compares liimself with Asoka thus : 

iCffRc# ^r4: fqqprr st- 

^cqrinqTr% qwrq I 

s'^ gs-ffqr-qtqqr: 

frf g^qqsiqi qrqr ptiq;: 11 

Stibh. 1364. 

393 . Jayapi«3a was son of Vajraditya and succeeded his 
brother Sangramapida. He ruled over Kashmir in 751-782 A-D.* 
Kalhana calls him a pandita ; 

S%et qql fft ^ ll 

cfrq?qf55cRrs$isijp; i:r3Rr5?nf2[rf qqi 11 

1. Compare Mentha’s verse quoted para 35 svpra, 

2. See Levi, II. 9; Keith, SD, 220-4; Aufceoht, ZDMG, XXVII. 75, XXXVI, 

521 ; CC, I. 174 ana JBBAS, XVI. 177 ; BB, (1897) xli. Peterson, Std>h. 96. 
JOB, in. 267, (for extracts). For another VaSavarman of Paramara dynasty, see 
under Bhoja post. ■ ■ • 

3. M. Duff gives dates 779-818 A.D. ' ' -v ,n s 
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In his court flourished Udbhath, Ksfraswami, Manoratha and other 
poets. So says Kalharia:* 

^)frtiswr<Tr%: 11 
?r f i 

^1^ swfti' 11 

5TtR«r5iqrf^w3:f?#s?Ri^r 1 
sp^q^ qmrqtw Rf^: 11 

His description of nature, says Kalhana, was even in bis times 
oft remembered:® 

35^qrqf^qn-?d^ 3ir%i iMgstT I 

Fi^r instance : 

sfr >qr qfi: 

q3=qrr%: qrqr%d 

3 qrj q wqf^ II 

Stihh, 661 . 

394. Avantivarman, the first of Utpala dynasty, ruled over 
Kashmir in S55*<^84 A.D. In his court flourished Muktakana, Sivaswamin, 
Anan^Javardhana and Eatnakara * His similes are often drawn from 
mature : 

3ifrrfr f^r^r qspf^q^.Tcrqr^qd: i 
3RnT q f%TT^% qr^qTq: qqr 11 

Suhlu 1802. 

5?Hf?r'qf'T3fiqrcq’=qf^ Tr«qf^d i^qeqrq l 
fiqrwq qr^afr srqrf^ ircir dqa5?rr% il 


ROY At PDEtS; 40 1 

395. Vakptiraja II,’' also known as Mnnja, Utpalaraja, Prithvl- 

vallabha, Snvallabha,® was a poet and patron of poets. He was the 

son of Siyaka. He ruled at Dbara in Marwar in 974-995 (.'*) A.D. He 
was defeated and executed by the Calukya king- Tailapa 11.® 

Munj a is praised by Sambhu, Halayudha andKaviraja. His treat- 
ment of Bhoja, his nephew, is the theme of the works entitled Bhoja- 
caritra.* phananjaya and Padmagupta flourished in his court and 
Ksmendra’ instances his verses as of particular merit.® Remnants of his 
poetry now extant eminently attest the appreciation. 

For instance : 

*irdT Sfrrdt 

frdfipdddr dff d: II 

Subh. 20 . 

Jd^iddS i< ^d: fTfilfrr # d 
ddid d3 3dT 

fl:3iw 5rfd#f dd i^r^dd df^dd^f 
f^fd: d^'ff^: H 

Saduk. 

apff^ ddd^^r'ff^ddTtdr^si^dS'fdcsi^fddd 3'’'^'^- I 

Saduk. 93-9. 

396. Kalasa was the son of Anantaraja and father of Harsa. 
He ruled over Kashmir about 1080-1088 A-D.® Bilhana’s description 
of him as a man of letters is delightful : ^ 

1. Vakpati, author of Gaudavaho, was a difierent author. , „ , . 

2 U vi 48 XIV. 159 . Br, V. Vi, I. 227, IX. 71. See uador padmagupta. 

vara\l mvri For au aoaount of Muuja, see Merutunga’s PrabandfewntS^ui 

(l. xi.) and Introduction to Dasarupa (CITS,) by G. 0, O. Haas. . r , 

3, 14, XU. 270 ; XVI. IS ; XXI. 167; El, II. 212. 

4, See under Bhoja post. . . - - 

8. Suvrttatilaka,- ii, 6 ; Kavikanthabharaija p. 125 ; Aucityavioaraoarca, p. 16, 

(Kavyamala Edn,) * 

6. Bai, Yllt 231, ei. „ V . « ; . - 
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i Wr snr^ ?frsr l 

qf r S3rfl-RT:i^fjTr3fQfrQ5T^T?rr 

Vih-ama.—XVlll. 56. 
Equally worthy is Kalhana’s description : 

^ ^ f^dr I 

ijfr ^37^ gy^r# f |l 

Jia/. VII. 259. 

Ksemendra quotes a verse as an instance of prdsodiai merit : 

3jcyirsfrf®f'wr rf ?fr^di3; | 

3frxf3Tiwf^ ^F5#%f 5f^ II 

The following verses, besides others found in the antholo-es 
suggest that Kalasa must have written plays and poems from which 
they have been culled for quotation : 

^i%^l#rfe5ft5rR^qv^5^3Tt# Rrirq'jq'r il 

3iT^^r: r% a:%d, 5T553m’ifcr?^rfam?i^qrr; 
i% %7;m'T®55ri% r%gq‘;Kf^r*7r?i3W'ri% 3Tfd: I 
, ’Tr^rsiTkrfTii ^S3C3Tf3f§r?lM55(r|Ti%: 
r i^'diifrfRrQj^DRf5r^?fRT fri§T ii 

. . Subk. 52, 53. 

^%r^|crrwr ffrs’mqRr [%ft: | 
sfrsrq^lg^; || 

Sudh. 15 29. 

397. Arjunavarman, son of Subhatavarman, was a successor of 
King. Munja. tie ruled in Malva about Sam. 1272 (1216 AD) In his 
commentaiT on Amaruka/ he quotes a verse of “his ancestol Munja- 
deva. There he says about himself ; ' ^ 

3f?Ti% jfraf^jrtrg: I 

1, See para 308 supra. In an insoription it is mid.lJACS, YU. 24>r~ 


g^r ^s^irr 'irr^^4 ^554 w H 
^ic55n5Jii% ^53- 3rq(%'^ 'TSlf^ I 

KfTRSiws^i'Jr ^tf % 

Feterson, 6, ■ 

falhaaa quotes a verse of his about Amaruka s jpoetry * 

3w^EFff^^^5fr^^*5r^^ ^3cfr fr I 

5iWiw%lfT==^T «r?qT3f ^w'^S n 
Here is another verse : , r 

irraTsrlff %=t ?rf^^ |f^ ?riT3 5WT^3 I 

^5595frfW f^nif l! 

Su3h. 1822 . ■ 

398. Laksmanasena was the Vaidya King of Bengal who 
ruled at Laksanavati. His era began 1119-1120 A.D. Sridharadasa 
composed his anthology in during his reign.* In his court flourished 
Jayadeva, Umapati, Govardhana and Sarapa.* His description of Kjspa 
is alluring. 


3-3r|sf5^^dIW Hlfd^f^lPW- 

f^'^'^rtw 'TfS 1' 

SaduL 57 - 2 , 

^s4 Jflf+W't'dt- 

gOT: 'Ti555Ri 1 

Sfidf : 'TfSTFll 3i^ftf 

^ Sadfik. 87-1. 

399. Anandagajapali, Zamindar of Vizianagaram (1850-1897 
A.D.), was a great poet. Many stray verses are now repeated, lor 

instance: ■ 

trrft frfl: 'fw^wsrscr^fr ^sirr I ' 

1-, 2dk su^t-a, ' ^ ^ , 

2* See paras 294i 302'6 sti;pra» u- . 
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400 . The following royal poets are also quoted in the antholoo-ies • 
Acittadeva, Anantadeva,* Anuragadeva. Am^tadeva, Arthavarman 
Bhraniaradeva, Bhaskarasena, phanadadeva, Kumaradatta, Karnatadeva’ 
Nanyadeva,® Prabhakaradeva, Rupadeva, Vasantadeva, Vijayapala" 
Vinayadeva,® Visama^itya, Vikrainaditya, Vikrantivarman, Sankarl- 
deva,Suravarman, Hariharadeva, Harivarman, Vasudeva, Purusottama- 
deva,^ Harsapaiadeva, Kesavasena, Sankaradeva, 

Kusumai^eva,® 


Section 3. 

Unnamed Poets. 

401 . The anthologies asciibe verses to poets whose real names 
are not known, but who have acquired new names such as Sabdarnava or 
Lahfanugraha as if they were titles conferred on them from attractive 
ideas exhibited in their compositions. So were other poets known by 
phrkses Pipasikha-Kalidasa, Ghanta-Magha, Chatra-Bharavi and the 
like. In the case of the following poets, for instance, it is only the 
titular name or sobriquet and stray verses that have come down to us : 

Pagdhamadana : 

SuM. 1253, 

IIarsaniya : 

raf ilr ?T?dr<rer irgirrsdT m | 

SiM. 1172. 

Candkodaya : 

gt Rtfd ^ I 

' ■ SuM. 2035. 

1. Thera is Anantadeva Silhaca, whose grant is dated feka 1016 lU, TX. 26.3). 

2. See chapter on Music post, 

00, n, Vinayaprabha {page 867 supra). Author of Oandraduta, 

t '''' 

Haberlin. 217. CO. I. 
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Phairyamitra : : 

^?rf 1 

fffl'r ^ ^FcruTcif 

■ Sxihh. 1208. 

Nidradaridra : 

3fFr mwTT m w 

IT 5Ri ’T^ii 1 

=Tr5Frr^^’T 

Sui>A.i362. 

PrIYAVIRAHA.’: :: : 

^5S;iE7'iT =^gqr fff 1 

=^rsi 

fw JTTWTf^®^ II 

StM. 1921. 

Mcrkha; . . 

%r M f^rt 5ftsr %rt =^ l€5f I 

!TT®r!Tf«t^ ip^r j^recTi^ri^ ^ 1! 

SjM. 2107. 

VaCtVina: 

ai^pu^r ^rtfi 11 

Sadiik, 3-2, 

ViRASARSVATI : 

tTfUTte srfi: 1 

qgjfwfei qjfr^^jRcSfJi^r II 

Saduk, 62-3, 

Bherirhramaka : 

%T 5ra?rr^iTfircfr i;«rr iFfr«r: 

?F«ifff 543^^115 sjorfii^r ^i%sfr?r'r I 
ft^P#''r^3Tg?:fiTJISUlU5T333^^ 

5*^ 3t=3S?rR:3l?5 3tlT^ #ri5 ^TSU: II 

Saduk. 49-1, 
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Gandalacandra ; 

^fpi5 i%rg cfwr; II 

Sadiik. 36-2, 

Jaghanacapala ; 

T#r qt ^ 3fsr^=qq5yrqr: || 

Kav, 518. 

402. Katikana may be King Ksemagupta surnamed Kankan: 
yarsa who ruled over Kashmir in 958-968 A.D. [Raj. VL i 50- ISO). Bi 

it looks as if the poet got his name from the following verses and is 
different author : 

(Jf ^ pFqrftf5f%d gSivSd qs'qRqrar: II 

Snl>/i. 1015. 

Cf'>Trqqr®lciqnif^f5!i?[ffsq^q: | 

iTiMf: qT5 n 

Sadiik, 71-1, 

The following verse attributed to him in &rasamuccaya, coni' 
mentary on Kavyaprakasa, [PR, H, 15) is playful ; 

qgrf^r :??rm'Tf ?r9iT«!:?ru; I 

aiTf ■q- qj^nlr fgf r^rsqiR user 

qfr^ q''n!rqfq:fetrr R?T^qr ?rCr:Tf q?: || 


mi 


ciiAPtER xvii 

Desavrtta 

403. Vidyapati was tlie son of Gaiiapati and grandson of 
Jayadatta.'^ In L.S.^ 291 (1410 A.D.) a copy of Kavyaprakasa was copied 
under VMyipatfs order and in L.S. 309 (1428 A.D.) Vidyapati himself 
copied Bhagavata Purana.® There is a copper plate grant of Maharaja 
Sivasimha to Vidyapati dated L.S. 293 (1412 A-D.).^ Plis Kirtilata, a 
poem in Avahittha language, mentions Ibrahim Shah of jaunpur (1401- 
1440 A.p.).® Vidyapati lived in the first half of the 13th century A.D.® 
Vidyapati was one of the earlier Padavali poets whose songs in the 
vernacular charmed the people of Northern India.^ 

His Purgabhaktitarangini® is a poem of one thousand verses on 
the ceremony of the autumnal worship of Durga famous in Eastern 
Bengal. It was written under the patronage of Dhirasimha (son of 
Nafasimha) who was the ruling king in MifLila in L.S. 321 (1440 a.D.) 

Likhanavali® is a Sanskrit work on forms of letter-writing composed 
under the patronage of Puraditya, a Jagirdar in North Mithila. It 
mentions L.S. 299 (1417-8 A.D.) frequently in the letters. 

VidyapatPs name is equally known by his two gazetteers m prose^ 
Bhuparikrama and PuruSaparikSa. Bhuparikrama covers Balaraina’s 
journey round the earth, describing 56 countries. Passing along the 
banks of the Sarasvati, the poet mentions various historical events, 
down to his own times, including the battle of Hammira with Allaudini 
Purusapank^a contains moral or political tales for the instruction 
of children. It is on the plan or Pancatautra, but the Characters 

1. Sir G.A. Grierson gives a genealogy in Maithil Chrestomathys, 39. A similar 
list was published by SEtajkrsna MakhopSdhyaya in Bangadarsan a few years ago. Sen 
Basantkumar Ghatterjee, Padavali Literature [Jl. Dept. Letters, Calcutta 
University, XVI. 23 3^] which gives a complete account of Vidyapati. 

3. L.S. is Laksmanasena Bra which commenced in 1119 A.D. 

3, India Govt. Ms. fol. 117 a. See B. Ghatterjee 1. c. 36, 

A. B. Ghatterjee, l.o. 38, quoting from Bangiya Sah. Part. Patrika, .where 
V, BSmatirtha gave the text. 

6. Mphinstono^s Bister y of India f {7 iB‘9) 

6. Nageudranath Gupta (TntroducUon) thinks that Vidyapaji died in 14 dS A^D* • 

7. I, c, 323. There is another work of this name by Madhava (00, 1. 26^)) 

8. CSC (1903), 445; CSC (1896), No. 29. 
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are men, some of whom are historical. It was written under the orders 
of Sivasimha of Mithila, but the king died before the work was finished. 


404. Pattubhatta or Potaryarya of Vadhulagotra was born in 
the village of Kakamranipura near Masulipatam. His Prasangaratnavali 
written in Saka 1338 (1466 A-D.) is a collection of miscellaneous des- 
criptions and comprises stanzas on moral and social duties, rules for 
particular ceremonies and personal conduct and sketches of individual 
biography and character. The 77 th chapter gives short accounts of 
princes from the great Vikramaditya to Simhabhupati, Raja of Pittapur. 
Proverbial expressions are abundant.^ 


405. Jaganmohana wrote Pesavalivivj-ti at the request of 
king Baijala of Chohan race who died in Saka 1570 (1648 A-D.)® It 
describes the 56 kingdoms of India with the names of rulers, 'ancient 

and modern, and contains much historical information.® 


406. Mahesa Thakkura wrote Akbarnama or Sarvadesa- 
vjttantasangraha in prose and he was presented by Emperor Akbar 
with the Parbhanga Raj.* 

_ 407. Ramakavi wrote Pandava(Jigvijaya® in the court of Eaja 
of Sekharabhumi in the 18th century A.D. It describes the conquest 
oflndia^by Pandavas. It is very voluminous, probably bigger than 
Mababharata. “ Like Pesavalivivriti, it is rather a geographical work 
describing the most noted places in India with historical or Pauranika 
events associated with them. The chief interest of the book conksts 
in the accounts which it gives of the manners, customs, laws, religions, 
institutions and other social particulars of different parts of India 
before and^after the Mahomedan conquest. The stories of Vikrama- 
ditya, Sahvahana, Bhartrhari, Sankaracarya, Prabhakara Bhatta, Jumar 
Nandi, Jayacandra (king of Kambhoja), Praiaparudra (ruler of Orissa), 
Surabhatta. etc., find a place in it. The authorities quoted are 
Bhavisya Purana, Skanda Purana, Rudravijaya, Visvagunadarsa, Maha- 
bhojaprabandha, Sakavali etc.,” 


1, TO, III, 3771. DO, XX. 8065, where contents are given. 

^ Ohatterjea, U.. 35. 

kiUea'atkriin S kfinn^' interesting account of Kalyanavarman 

.sII Lt (JBOUS, in. 14) naentions Vikrama- 

sagara Of Jaganmohana. 

St'iains. Vol. V. Ga^ciUer Literature oj 

5. CSO, (1896) No. 72. 
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■ 408. Cambliiicaiidra Nrpati , Avrote . Y ikramabharata , , at; v tbe : 
begiiming of the 19tli century, incorporating various stories about 
Vikramaditya and from Puranas.^ , 

409. Padmanandi wrote Jambudvipapragnapti in 13 cbaplers, 
describing the various divisions of Jambudvipa and their measurements 
according to Jaina Siddhanta.® 

Jambudvipavarnana is a geography with maps and drawings 
according to Jain authorities. The author^s name is not known.® 

410. Veekalakavisarvabhuma was the son of Jogibhukta 
and Parvati. He appears to have lived in Godavari District about the 
end of 18th century. Pie says he was a master of all arts and sciences and 
as indicative of his wide learning, he planned his Piiapancadarpana.^ 
It is a huge encyclopaedia in three parts, Dharmakhanda, Arthakhanda 
and Kamakhanda and under these heads it embraces various topics on 
Mantras, Purauas, astrology etc., poetry and poetics etc. Often he 
makes quotations, but there is much there that is his own composition. 
References to authors and works seem to be so incorrect and unknown 
if not queer, that we are led to doubt their authenticity.® 

411. Ramakrsita Sasliri's Bhuvanapradipika written at Hassan 
in 1808 under the patronage of Krisna Baja Odeyar HI of Mysore is an 
encyclopaedia,® on a variety of subjects such as creation, time, the 
Manvadis, geography, astronomy, history of Southern India and of 
Mysore with many details about his patron Krishna Raja Odeyar IIL 
the Puranas, duties of the four castes and religious orders, Yoga and 
Vedanta. Among the Jaina kings of Tundira-desa are named Satyan- 
dhara, his son Jivandhara, his son Yasodhara, his son Gunapala, his 
son Yasahpala, his son Prajapala, his son Lokapala, his descendant 
Plimasitala who ruled from Kali 1125 Pingala and in whose reign 
Akalanka vanquished the Bauddhas ; then followed Harivikrama, 
Simhavikrama, Satyaratha, Nyayaratha and Dharmaratha whose son 

1. CO, I. 569. 

2. Cat. G. P,, Ho. 7217, 

3. „ No. 728. 

4. 1*0, III, 4094 ; See Kuppuswami Sastri’s Rtfi?. (1916-19) 86. 

5. For instance, he mentions Prasaunaragbava of Mumi, Candragnpta’s Srnga- 
rasara and Rasasagara, Janahiparinaya of Gopala, Srngaraoandrika of Sahasanka, 
Bilhana's Bhojacarita, Dandin’s Vasantakusumakara, Mayura^s Vasantanataka, 
Goniputra*s Smaracanddka, Allasani Peddanna’s Basam^Bjarf and Satyaparinaya et:j, 

6. M^s, 4rch, (1918), 67, 
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Chamundaraya set up Gomraata, 49 cubits Mgli at Sravaiia Belgola in 
Kali 600 Vibhava. In Saka 778 Dhatu, Yinayaditja Ballala built 
Yadavapuri. In Saka 1095 Khara kings of tbe lunar race, known as 
Narapatis, built Yijayanagara. In Saka 1258 Dhatu, Madbavaryamantri 
built Vidyanagara. and enthroned Bukka. On becoming a sanyasi, he 
attained celebrity as Vidyaranya-miinindra. Here we have a cleay 
statement of the identity of Madhavacharya with YidyaranyaA 
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^ CHAPTER XVm- ■ • • • 

Kathanaka 

(Fables Fairy Tales) " • ■ 

."SECTION',. It : ,... 

412. Closely allied to Gadya Ravya in the style of prose and to. 
Niti Kavya in import are the Fables. They are generally called Eaf hit 
But to distinguish these tales froni the species of Eomance called 
teGhnically Ratha, I have used the term Kathanaka. In these fables 
and fairly tales, the abundant introduction of ethical reflection and 
popular philosophy is characterstic ; the apologue with its moral is 
peculiary subject to this method of treatment.”^ 

** The controversy that was carried on towards the end of the last 
century between the advocates of the Eastern and the Northern origin 
of European Action had reference especially to a particular class of 
creations — to those of chivalric romance— to the marvellous exploits 
magnifled out of the traditional achievements wrought, by rhe compa- 
nion Knights of the Hound Table or the Paladins of France. ,With all 
confidence, a different class of fiction that, at a later age, found acces- 
sion into luiropean literature can be traced back to oriental sources. 
Sir William Jones, in his discourse on the Hindus, observes that they 
are said to have laid claim to three inventions — the game of chess, the 
decimal scale of notation and the mode of instructing by apologues. 
The universal prevalence among the Hindus of the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis was c alculated to recommend to their belief the notion that 
beasts and birds could reason and converse and consequently the plan 
of such dialogues originated with them. Despite the questionability 
of the evidence in favour of the originality of the Hindus in the art of 
instruction by apologues, the purposes to which the Flindus directed it 
are peculiarly their own. Fable is with them practical ethics — the 
science of iiiti or polity. Each fable is calculated to illustrate some 
reflection on worldly vicissitudes or some precept for human cc(ndiict.^^ 

The oldest Aryan fables, dating from centuries before Christ, have, 
according to Dr. Rhys Davids, travelled to different parts of Europe 
and have assumed various modern shapes. Otto Kell er maintains the 


1. Haotoeil, Sh* 368, 
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Indian origin of fables common to India and Greece and suggests an 
ancient Assyrian channel of communication. The substantial link of 
connection with the west is the literature of the beast-fable. The 
Mahamipidya sutras of the Buddhistic literature appear to contain the 
earliest Sanskrit legends in prose styled Ityukiha and Vyakai-ana (corres- 
ponding to the Itihasa-puranas in the Brahmanas) or legends in the 
form of parables styled amdana exhibiting many elements of the later 
animal fables and farther tales of presages and wonders adbhnta-‘dharma 
and lastly special instruction in and discussion of definite topics, 
denominated npadesa and nidma, AH these tales, partly mythical, 
partly didactic and partly allegorical, reappear in a more archaic dress 
in the Brahmanas in the pmwia. The poetry does not point to any 
close similarity with the language of Kalidasa’s. The prose passages 
are devoid of all lucidity or simplicity. The verse and the Aranyakas 
as well as in the prose legends interspersed in the Mahabharata which, 
in the general tenor of their language, present many salient points of 
similarity with the style of the Buddhistic sutras. Most conspicuous 
among these are the Jataka tales, which treat of the prior births of 
Buddha and the Bodhisattwas.’’ 

In the Rk Veda are the stories of Man and the Fish, Indraks 
metamorphosis into birds Markata and Kapinjala. In the Chandogyo- 
panisad we have the allegory or satire of the dogs which search out a 
leader to howl food for them, the talk of the two flamingoes whose 
remarks call attention to Raivaka and the instruction of the young 
Satyaka finding a bull, then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird.” 
Fables were directly known to Patanjali.^ 

Early Sutra works of Jainas, contain impressive tales illustrative of 
their ethics and philosophy. Sagtitantra consisted of stories explana- 
tory of the subtleties of Sankhya philosophy. 

Section 2. 

Brhatkatlia 

413.^ The earliest regular collection of Fables was Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya.* But to us it is only the name that has survived. Gunadhya 
has almost become mythical. He was placed in the same pedestal as 
Valmiki and Vyasa. Gunadhya was inspired and was the third of the 

b 1. XIII. 486 Weber, IZ/,, 211 ; Keith,* 242. 

2. ■ See S. Oldenberg’s Mater^h far the study oj Mian Talcs called Erhatfeathaj 
Tr, of Russ, Or. SoQieiy^ 1888. 
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Epic Triad, Govardhana salutes them all in a strain and compares 
their poetrj to a river with three branches. He feels that Gunadhya 
' was Vyasa incarnate. Kalidasa mentions old men of Ujjain well-versed 

with the stories of Udayana.^ Bana compares Brhatkatha with Haralila.® 

Subandhu names it in a simile.® Dandin instances it as a class of 
Kathi.^ Pasarupa names Brhatkatha and phanika calls it the source 
of Mudrarakhsasa and quotes two verses as ' Brhatkathayam.’ 

Nepaiamahatmya draws a parallel between Valmiki and Gunadhya, 

Both come to Nepal, Valmiki because Narada, instructed by the 
gods, points out to him, to the north of the hill of Changu-Narayan,, 
the confluent of the two branches of the Virabhadra as the ‘sacred spot 
worthy to be the cradle of a poem as pure " as the Rmfiaymta] 
Gunadhya, because Civa has imposed upon the demi-god of whom he, 

? Gunadhya, is the human incarnation, as condition of his deliverance, 

after the composition of the BrhatkatJia, the erection of a Ungam on a 
sacred spot diflicult of access.; both before leaving Nepal, Valmiki, to 
return to his hermitage, and Gunadhya to heaven, erect commemorative 
HngamSy the Valmikicvara and the Bhrngicvara!^ 

414. In copper plates discovered at Gummareddipura, Kolar Dt.‘ 

dated 40th. year of King Durvinita (early part of the 6th century A.D.*J 
it is said: 



A Cambodian inscription of the 9th centry A.D. mentions Brhat- 
kafha : “ That inscription is one of the five steles of the Thnal Baray, 
consecrated to the eulogy of King Yacovarman (Bergaigne Insc. 
sanscrites de Camp et due Cambodge, 2e fasc. Nos. LVI-LX) ; 

prrw: Jrrftfft-q; | • • : 

3TffrRf^ 11 LVin. c, ij. | 

f ‘ A Paradah out of which the Kalyana subsists (willing to help but '' 

always happy) Gunadhya who did not like the Prakrit (rich in virtue 

1. Megha, I. | 

i, f ! 

( ^ 11 Sartcutaripa, Int, ■ 

} I faaav. I 

I Kavyadarsa, I. 88. I 

1 5. Laoote, Essays, 14. S. Lavi, Le Nepal, I. SaS, 387. i 

6. Bee Mys Areh. Bep. (1512), 66-9 ; 14; XUI. 204 j JBAS, (1913) 889. 
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but not loving harshness), Vicalaksa, a stranger to the niii (with t)ig 
eyes but without the torments of exile). Fie was Cura having hiim!)ied 
Bhimaka.’ 

Mr. Barth has pointed out (Lc. p. 313) another allusion. 

jT^FJFcJ f^STSiT:: f^S^FffFiS-’ II 

LIK. B, 26 . 

M.t matters not if a virtuous man is even vilified ; because he was 
really a virtuous man. Gunadhya was reinstated in his place ; even 
the poison that is closely united with Civa serves sufficiently as a 
graceful ornament ; what to say of the moon ?’ 

I still suspect a third allusion i 

?r?F «Flifiorr®rf?r E[fr?qrr%^ I 

LVin,c,g. 

415. It is possible therefore that the work w-as extant so late as 
the i2th. century ; it is a wonder that no trace of it is visible anywhere. 
Somadeva and K^emendra have made translations and epitomes in 
Sanskrit. Kathasaritsagara and Brhatkathamanjari, and these represent 
the original Paisachi text to a great degree though these poems read 
by themselves disclose an originality of poetic narration. These two 
p’oems are from Kapinif. Later has l)een discovered Budhasvamin^s 
Brhatkatha-Slokasangraha representing the version of Brhatkatha 
Current in Nepal. Vamanabhatta’s Brhaikathamanjan is a South Indian 
production, but only the 24th Betala ’is available there. 

416 . The stories forming Brhatkatha had a divine origin. There 
are two versions of it, Kasmerian and Nepalese. Somadeva thus 
recotints the story Siva once narrated to Parvati the iiiarvelloiis 
history of the seven Vidyadhara Cakravartins. He was overheard 
by one of his attendants, Pushpadanta, who communicated it to 
his wife Jaya, a servant of Parvati. The latter again spread it amongst 
her fellows and the indiscretion of Pushpadanta soon became known 
to the divine pair, Parvati, filled with anger, then cursed Pushpadanta 
and condemned him, in punishment of his fault, to be born as a 
mortal. His brother Malyavan, wffio dared to intercede for him, 
received a like sentence. But when Parvati saw Pushpadanta^s wife, 
her faithful; attendant overwhelmed by distress, she -relented so far 
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as to set a term to (lie afl^cts of her curse. She decreed that, when 
Piishpadanta, on meeting a goblin or Paisacha called Kanabhuti, in 
(he Vindhyas, should remember the great tales and his former birth and 
should tell them to Kanabhuti, he should be delivered from his mortal 
l)')dy. IMalyavan also should i)e allowed to return to heaven when he 
had heard the V"'rihHtkrilh<as from Kanabhuti and had spread them on 
the earth. Agreeably to this order, Pushpadanta was born in Kausambi, 
as Vararuchi-Katyayana, and became a great grammarian and the 
minister of Yogananda, the last of the Nandas. After an eventful life 
he retired into solitude and on a pilgrimage to the temple of Parvaii 
Vindhyavasini, he met Kanabhuti in the forest. He remembered his fox*- 
mer life and communicated to the Pisacha the seven great tales. Having 
accomplished this he re-obtained his celestial nature, according to 
Parvati’s prediction. i\Ialyavan, also, who in his human birth had become 
Gimadhya of Pratishthana and had served King Satavahana as minister, 
came accompanied by his two ]>upils Gunadeva and Nandideva, to the 
dwelling place of Kanabhuti. He received from him the seven stories in 
the language of the Pisaclias and wrote them down in 100,000 Slokas 
each, with his own Ixlood. By the advice of his pupils, he sent the 
whole to king Satavahana, hoping that the king being a man of taste 
might preserve and spread them. But that monarch rejected with dis- 
gust a work that was wi'itten in the language of the gol)lms and %Yith 
blood. On receiving this news Cxunadhya burnt six of his stories ; the 
•seventh was preseiwed with difficulty through the entreaties of his 
pupils. King Satavahana, who accidentally learned that the recitation 
of the remaining book charmed even the beasts of the forest, repented 
of his former conduct, repaired to Gunadhya^s habitation and obtained 
the manuscript of the i*emaining story. He studied it with the help of 
Gunadeva and Mandideva, and wi*ote the introduction, detailing its 
origin, likewise in the language of the Pisachas, The book then 
became one of the stories that are famed in the three worlds.^ 

NKPALAMAHAT.ArvA (Chap. 27-29) has a different sioiy 

“It begins like the Cashmerian legend with a conversation 
between Parvati and Siva. The Goddess asks the God for a story 
that has not been told before and while Siva relates it, all the doors 
being closed, the Gana Bhrngin, under the form of a bee, enlei's 
through the key-hole, overhears Siva’s tale and repeats it to his wife 

1. F. Lacote, 80 31. , 

2. Levi, The I. 203'4. 
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Vijaya. Some (4her day Parvali starts relating the tale to her maids, 
but Vijaya knows it already, ‘Who is guilty of tbal indiscretion ?’ 
Civa, through the intensity of his meditation, discovers the ciilprit, 
sends for and curses him. Bhrngin asks the God to have pity ; the 
(^od complies and forgives him under the following conditions ; he 
must become a man, learned, virtuous and skilful ; he must write down 
in 900,000 verses, full of poetical feeling, the story he had overheard ; 
he must erect a iinga in a place difficult of access ; and then only, will 
he he delivered from human condition and allowed to reasceiid the 
Kailasa. In this preamble we find again the notion of the originality 
of the Brhatkatha and besides, a precise detail on the nature of that 
poem ; it is to be a love poem, the purpose of which is to produce a 
dramatic feeling ; it must be rasasamanvitah . But one can see 
that the Nepalese version differs from the other in two particulars ; 
the gana who is cursed is called Bhrngin and there is only one. 
P)hrngin is born at Mathura under the name of Gimadhya. Having 
become an orphan he sets out for Ujjayini where King Madana, the 
consort of the learned Idlavati, daughter of the king of Gaiida, is 
ruling. The Pandit Carvavarman, who is in the king's service, appre- 
ciates the talents of Gunadhya and obtains for him a place of pandit 
at the Court, 'i'hen comes the story of the king’s mistake on the word 
modahi. Gimadhya asks for twelve years to teach him grammar, 
Carvavarman only two. 1'here is a bet as in the other version of the 
legend. Carvavarman wins it, thanks to the revelation of the grammar 
Kalapa (Katantra). Gunadhya is condemned to silence; he goes to 
live as an ascetic in a hermitage. The ascetic Pulastya passing by, 
advises him to write his tales in the Paicaci language ; he will after- 
wards go to Nepal, erect a Ihiga in honour of Civa and thus obtain 
deliverance from the curse which has made him a man. Gimadhya, 
writes his poem with minerals on the leaves of trees ; as he composes 
he recites the verses aloud ; the wild animals surround him to listen to 
him and they forget to eat ; the game served at the royal table is so 
lean that the king complains ; the cooks blame the hunters ; these in 
exploring the woods meet Gimadhya surrounded by the attentive 
animals ; they th6mselv’’es, falling under the spell, remain to listen. 
There is no longer any game for the king’s dinner ; enraged, he goes 
V, to see what has become of the hunters, sees Gunadhya and presses 
him to come again to Court ; Gunadhya refuses, ‘ Sire, I have com- 
posed 900,000 delightful verses in Paicaci, you must have them wi'ilten 
in San.%krit, as for myself I will go to Nepal’ Ha goes to Nepal, sees 
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tiie Pacapaticvara, then selling forth for the temple ch' Pacupati he 
performs aroimd the vailey the pradaksina which the Xepalainahatmya 
describes at great iength ; it is the guide book of the modern pilgrim. 
Helving returned to the temple, Gunadhya gathers all the munis who 
live in Nepal ; establishes the JBhrngicvara and in an aerial chari(jt 
{vima/ia) reascends to the kailasa to resume his place among the Ganas. 
Evan at the present day, under the form of a bee, Bhrngin returns, at 
each phase of the moon to have a look at his linga.”^ 

417. Gunadhya wms born at Pratisthana on the Godavari. So 
says Ksemendra. Somadeva mentions the city of Supratistha, capital 
of Pratisthana, or at times calls it Pratisthana on the banks of the 
Godavari. It is the capital of the^ Andhra dynasty of Sat^ivahanas of 
which Hiila or Sat^ivahana or Salivahana was an illustrious scion* 
According to Piiranas IJala was the son of ArEta Satakarni and ruled 
between 2644-2649 Yiulhisthara Saka, that is, 495 to 490 B.C,* On an 
identification of Satavahana and Salivahana it has been said by modern 
scholars that the patron of Guriadhya lived about 78 the date of 
the Salivahana era.’ 

418. Budhasvamin^s Brliatkathaslokasangraha comes 
from Nepal, and this led to its being Called a Nepalese version of 
Gunadhya^s original, a version according to some orientalisis, earlier 
than the works of Somadeva and Ksemendra. 

1. See Essai sur Gunadhya et la Bchatkatfaa by P. Lacote, PaiE (Translated 
JMy. Xn XIII). See G. H. Tawney's Review in JBAS (1909g 112. 

2. Ksemeodca (xvili 137) calls city of Prasenajifc Supratistha, and ]\lahabhara|a 
(III. S’ill:) iiotes Pratisthana as a birtha at tho contlueuco of the Jumna and tho 
Ganges, 

P. Lacote thinks that Gunadhya was born at Blatbura and lived at Ujjdn oi 
Kausambi. (Esmys^ 26), 

3. On Hala, see note on para 305 sup’ a. 

On his Saptasati or ivesa, Bana says 

EarsMarita, tni, IB, 

On the identity of SataVahana with Salivahana, see Wilson^s Col, Works^ Hi, 
181 note and Seshagiri Sastri, lA. I. 3ii. 

Buhkr [Kash, Bey. 47) places Gunadhya in Isfc or 2nd century, and Weber 
218; 1st. I. ‘358) in 6fch century A.D. (L4, I. 307). Keith (SL, 268; JRASi 
(1901), 145) and Levi [1% 317; Le Beyal^ II, 63) giVe the date 2nd or 3rd century A.D, 

(Sittdiis) says Brhatkatba lies between 400 and 600 A.D , nearer the latter. 
l*awney (JBAS (1908), 90S) agrees. V. Smith, (JSH, 19‘ ) dates it in the latter half of 
ist century A.D, See also S. Krishnaswami Iyengar on Bphatkatla, JBAS (1906), 
688 . . , 
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Siokasangraha is now available as a fragment. It is a pt^em uf 
sargas meant ’obviously to be an extensive book, but the fragment gets 
us only 28 sargas of about 4, 539 verses. Either the work was left 
incomplete or the manuscript has been lost to us. In estimating the 
dimensions of the whole collection, Lacote says, Na’ravahanadatia 
must relate the conquest of his twenty-six wives (IV, 3.) ; and yet, at 
the end of the twenty-eighth book, that is of 4,539 verses, he has only 
come to the sixth one. The history of the first five has tciken up 3,622 
verses ; the proportions being the same — and one does not see that he 
abridges more as he goes on with the narration ; far from it— the history 
of the twenty-sixth spouse would lake us into about 19,000 verses ; to 
it one must add the whole history of the conquest of the empire. I do 
not think it would be an exaggeration to estimate the whole length of 
the poem at 25,000 verses at least, divided into more than 100 sargas.”^ 

The poem begins with an encomium of UjjayiDi and the death of 
Mahiisena or Pradyota. Gopiila, his son, succeeded him, but afflicted 
with the talk that he was a patricide he abdicated in favour of his 
brother Palaka. Warned as if by a heavenly sign, he gave up his 
throne and Gopaia’s son Avantivardhana ascended the throne. Then 
comes the story of his love with Surasamanjari. The 28th‘ canto leaves 
us with Naravahanadatta in the company of Bhagirathaya^as. 

F. Lacote thinks that Budhasvainin must have lived about the 5th 
or 6th century A.D.® He remarks : The differences with regard to 
the other two versions are enormous. The subject announced 
at the Iieginning of the fourth safga, after the three sargas which 
form the introddclioni is the history of Naravahanadatta, son of the 
king of the Vaisas, Udayana, and emperor of the Vidyadharas. It is 
the same as the principal subject of the Kaihasanisagara and of the 
JSrhitihathiinkinjari, biit the afraiigemeilt of the matter and, in some 
pafls^ the nlatief itself are altogether different. The spirit in which the 
subject is dealt with is also quite new. It is no longer a question of 
slight differences in the order ot the books, like those one notices 
between the A.tiih(iS(tnlsdg{iTLi and the BrluilkciihcLuuiiifdri^ which, in 
spite of the varients readings, show a common original. Here we 
Lave d poem entirely different ; if it has the same ancestor as the other 
two, ^Yhich to me seems to be certain, its relation to them is several 
degrees removedE^ 

T. -'Ed. and Tc. by E, Leroux, Pains’. 

1." Essa?/s, 110, 114 
1. EmyB, 10'U» 
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I 419. Ksemendra Brhatkathamanjari comes nexi.^ Iv^semen- 

f (Ira was in the Court of King Ananta of Kasiiiir (1029-1064 A-D-). 

I [is writings have been noticed in a prior chapter.® Ilis three Manjaris 
i are in reality distinct i>ieces of poetry and they can be called epitomes 

only ill respect of the narrative of their originals. 

Ksemendra’s poem like Somadeva’s divided into eighteen 
‘ lamlfhahas the names of which are the same as those of the corres- 
ponding Books in the Kathasaritsagara. Besides, we find in the Brhai- 
kathainanjari a double system of subdivision. Most of the accessory 
tales and some of the principal episodes of the hero’s history are 
followed by a colophon which resumes the substance of the tale — 
something like the marginal sub-titles found in the translation of the 
Kathasaritsagara by ]\Ir. Tawaiey. It is a kind of index of the several 
s incidents found in the text, and it is most convenient for ready re- 

I ference. This meth<xl of subdivision, being found in all the inanlts- 

t cripts of the Manjari, must be rather ancient.'’® 

: 420. Somadev^, son of Rama, was a Brahmin poet of the Court 

? of King Ananta of Kasmir who ruled about 1029-1064 A.D. Ananta’s 

I son w^as Kaiasa and Kalasa’s son w^as Har8a. For the amusement of 

Suryavati, queen of Ananta, Soraadeva wrote Kathasaritsagara in 18 
Books of 124 Tarangas and 24,000 verses, the earliest large collection 
of stories extant in the world, about 1070 A-D. Somacleva declares that 
his work is a condensed Sanskrit version of Guiniadhya’s Paisaci 
Bfhatkatha. 

In his prospectus of the Edition of Tawney’s Translation of this 
work N. M. Peiizer says : 

'* l\trning to the work itself, one is amazed by the mass of atories 
of every conceivable kind it contains. Animal stories dating back hund- 

1. jDG, XXI, 8165. Ed, Bjmba.y by SiVadatti & Parab ; by S. Levi, Jd, (1885) 
397479, (1886) 178-222 with ti’auslatiou of Bks. I, VI and part of Bk. IX, Translalei 
in part by L. Vou Maukowski . 

2. See para 68 s?/. 2 Jra. 

3. Mssays, 84-5. 
d. SeeRa/. VIX. 945. 

5, Hoernle [JR48, (1903), 120] gives (ihU date, Wilsoa (6’L, I. 158) dxes the 
date at 1030 A.D, Seshagiri Sastd (II, L 335) gives Somadeva 1059-1071 iu the time 
of Kiog Harsa. Bahler (LI, I, 302) gives the date 1063-82 A.D. 

0, Ed. Bombay. El, and translated by H. Brookhaus, Leipzig. Translated by 
0, H. Tawney, Bibl, 1 hd, now being. reolifced with introduofciOn and elaborate notes by 
H, M, Penzer, . 
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reds of years li.c., wild legeads of Eig'-V^da days e\:plaiaiiig [be 
creation of the earth, harrowiag tales of blood-sucking vampires, 
beautiful and poetic love stories and vivid descriptions of terrible 
butlles between gods, men or demons. Ad these arc found in this 
storehoLi'se of romance. Nor should it be forgotten that India is ihe 
true land of Eomance, more so indeed than either Persia or Arabia, for 
India’s own histofy is a romance hardly less exaggerated and enthrall- 
ing than the tales themselves. 

The collector of these stories, Somadeva, was a man of genius 
who rightly ranks next to Kalidasa among Indian poets. His power of 
telling a story in a clear, entertaining and absorbing way is only 
equalled by the richness and diversity of his subject-matter. His 
knowledge of human nature, the elegcince of his style, the .Ijeauty and 
force (jf his descriptions and the wit and wisdom of his aphorisms, are 
masterly in their execution. 

On the other hand, in most Eastern collections of tales (espedally 
Indian), the way in which fresh stories are embedded in other ones 
and the bewildering rapidity with which one follows another, makes 
the reader long for Anadne’s thread to lead him safely out of the 
labyrinth. The PMitor, therefore, has taken special care to provide an 
efficient thread in this new edition. A system of numbering the stories 
hcis been introduced, that not only makes the reading easy, but acts as 
a guide to students of Comparative Folk-lore. 

The Katha-Sarit-Sagara is, of course, a much older book than 
The Thousand Nights and a Night, and is the origin of many tales in the 
A'^ights, Through them it has given ideas not only to Persian cind 
Turkish authors, but also to the wvestern world through the pens of 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, La Fontaine, and their innumerable imitators. 

Mr. Tawney’s excellent notes, supplemented by those now added, 
alfurd an enormous amount of information w'hich will prove interesting 
not only to the student of Comparative Beligion, Folk-lore, Magic 
(both black and white), Plthics, Sociology and Anthropology, Imt also to 
the intellectual lay reader, who wishes to increase his store of out-of- 
the-way and esoteric knowledge.”* 

Its literal translation is * The Ocean of Streams of Story.^ 
Somadeva felt that his great work united in itself all stories, as the 

/ r. i See gonot'ally, J. S. SpeyePs Studies about JKathasarifctagaror, JBAS (1908) 
09:7 ; Lasseu, 1/id. Alt. lit. 1031; it. 871; Wilson, BL, I. 106, II, 109; Weber* 

iil3; Keith, 281-7. 
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ocean does all rivers. Every stream of my tli and mystery 11 owing- 
down from the snowy heights of sacred Himalaya woiil^ sooner or 
later reach the ocean, Gther streams from other mountains would do 
likewise, till at last fancy would create an ocean full of stories of every 
conceivable description— -tales of wondrous maidens and their fearless 
lovers, of kings and cities, of statecraft and intrigue, of magic and 
spells, of treachery, trickery, murder and wax*, tales of bioo<i-siicking 
vampires, devils, goblins and ghouls, stories of animals in fact and 
Hble, and stories too of beggars, ascetics, drunkards, gamblers, 
prostitutes and bawds. 

This is the Ocean of Sio}y\ this the mirror of Indian imaginatuxn 
that Somadeva has left as a legacy to postei-ity.” 


Somacjeva thus dealt with the original Brhatkatha 

^ W5iT% 11 

1 


In the preface Somadeva gives the following account of his work ; 
The first book in my collection is called Kathapiiha, then conies 


1. “ As in the original work, so also in this one, there is not anywhere the least 
omission ; only the language is more compact in order to avoid the book becomiug too 
large. I have endeavoured as much as possible to choose the most suitable expres- 
sions, and while describing in the stories the various movements of the passions (rasas), 
a work has been produced which may be considered a piece of poetry. My work did not 
spring from the desire to secure the fame of learning, but simply to faeiiif-ate the 
memorizing of that many-coloured net of myths.” — Bro^Wiam, 

*• This book is precisely on the model of that from which it is taken ; there is 
not even the slightest deviation, only such language is selected as tends to abridge the 
prolixity of the work ,* the observance of propriety and natural connexion, and the 
joining together of the portions of the poem so as not to interfere with the spirit of the 
stories, are, as far as possible, kept in view ; I have not made this attempt through 
desire of a reputation for ingenuity, but in order to facilitate the recollection of a 
multitude of various tales.*’ — Taioney, 

“ As is the original such is the copy ; it does not deviate from it, even by one 
line ; I simply epitomize the primitive work and T translate ; that is all the diffprenoe. 
Careful to observe, as far as possible, the literary propriety, and the logical sequence, 
in doing my best not to break off either the narrative or the spirit of the sentiments 
expressed, I am no less careful to arrange a portion of a regular poem,”— Ivuccfc. 
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Ivathamukha, then (he third book, named Lavaiiaka, Ihen follows 
Karavahanadattajanana, and then the book called Caturdarika,, and then 
Madanamanciika, then the seventh book named Rainaprabha, and then 
the eighth book named Siiryapral.^ha, then Alankaravati, ihen Saktiyasas, 
and then the eleventh book called the Vela, then comes Sasankavati, 
and then Madiravati, then comes the l}ook called Panca, followed by 
]\Iahabhiseka, and then Surasamanjari, then Padmavati, and then the 
eighteenth book Visamasila.’^^ 

Somadeva then gives the wonderful origin (d' the tale ai great 
length (Katlv L :l -13-^18 1). 

Each book comprises a number of stories loosely strung logellier 
by being narrated for the recreation or information of some individuals 
or arising out of their adventures. There are Vatsa, King of Kausambi, 
and his sen Naravahanadatta. The marriage of the latter with various 
damsels of terrestrial or celestial origin and his elevation to the rank 
of King* of the Vidyadhax’as a class of heavenly sprits are the leading 
topic of most of the books but they merely consliiule the skeleton of 
the composition, the substance being made up of stories growing out 
of these circumstances or springing fr<nn one another with an ingenuity 
of intricacy which is in reality one of the great charms of all such 
collections’^ 

‘‘ The stories all wind up at the end of each book or not infre- 
quently sooner. The action is never suspended for any prolonged 
interval and the complication is not of such a nature or extent as to 
convert variety into confusion. The stories are always characterised 
by the features of Hindu nationality and are illustrations of Hindu 
( opinions, usages and beliefs. They exhibit, in n striking and interesting 
manner, the peculiarities of the social condition of India, and in the 
exposure of its follies and vices furnish those delineations of the 
similar imperfections of all civilised society of which the general appli- 
cability and truth have recommended their imitation to the satirists and 
story-tellers of Europe. The greater number of them turn upon the 
wickedness of women, the inconstancy, profligacy, treachery and craft 
of the female sex. These attributes no doubt originate in the feelings 
which have pervaded the East unfavourable to the dignity of the female 
character ; but we are not to mistake the language of satire or the 
licentiousness of wit, for truth, or to suppose that the pictures which 

(18§6} 'Nd.T48. ' ^ 



J. Wilson, SL, II. lU. 

2. CSC, C1903), 110. 

8. I.C, No. 4105. • 

4. Foe afull history ol Paao»{anjta, see Hecfcal’s flistor j o/ iiia B'able in 
India (MOS), 
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Skc’I'ion 3. 

Pancatftntira. 

423. Pancatantra,* the famous colieclioa of fables^ lias> il has 
been said, a circulation in the world, next only to the Bible^ Hertel re-* 
cords two hundred (and more) versions in about fifty languages some of 
which are extra-Indian. During the reign of King Chosra'n Anosharwan 
(531-579 A.D.) a Persian Physician Burzoe or Burzuyeh translated it 
into Pahiavi and incorporated it into his Book of Stories called Kara- 
taka and Damanaka. This Pahiavi translation is lost as also its Sanskrit 
original and we have now an old Syriac version made by Bud in 570 
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are thus given of the depravity of women owe not much of their color- 
ing to the maligniiy of men.’^^ 

422. The well known Aral>ian nights are a similar composition. 
They were rendered into Sanskrit under^ the title Aravyayainini by 
jAGADiJANDHU Pandita at the request of Sambhucandra, Zamindar of 
Kakiuiya.® In his introduction to the translation of Arabian Nights, Sir 
R. F, Burton thus sums up the subject-matter of Kathasaritsagara in 
comparison with the Arabian nights : The lhauinaturgy of both works 
is the same ; the Indian is profuse in demonology and wiichcrafi ; in 
monsters as wind-men, fire-men and water-men ; in air-going elephants 
and flying horses (I. 541-543) ; in the wishing-cow ; divine goats and 
laughing fishes (1. 24) ; and in the speciosa miracula of magic weapons, 
lie delights in fearful battles (L 400), fought with the same weapons as 
the Moslem uses, and rewards his heroes with a ‘‘Turband of Ilonuur” 
(I. 266) in lieu of a robe. There is a quaint family likeness arising 
from similar stages of society ; the city is adorned for gladness ; men 
carry money in a robe corner and exclaim : ^‘Ha, Good 1’^ (for ^‘Goud, 
by Allah !”) ; lovers die with exemplary facility ; the soft-sidedT 
ladies drink spirits (1, 61) and princesses get drunk (1. 476', whilst the 
eunuch, the hetjera and the baw^d (Kut^ini) play the same preponder- 
ating parts as in the Nights'' 

Jagannathamisra's Kathaprakasa borrows the tales of Ka|h3- 
saritsagara (ix-xiii and xxiv-xxxvii).® 
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iin Arabic versiun made by Abdallab limal MogalTa about 


i diicdianira is so caiiea because it is divided into five Taniras (jr 
sections, and is as suet known also as Pancopakhyana. Msnusarinan 
extracted the essence of all the most .celebrated works of this class and 
composed it as Niti ^astra for the education of the sons of King Amara- 
sakti <jf Mahilaropya in the Deccan. The prefatory invocation is 
E^dressed to Sarasvatl and all authors on ethics, Alanu, Vacaspati, 
tpanas, ParSsara, Vyasa and Canakya. The use of the word i/hara, 
it is said points to its date as somewhere after the Christifin era, and 
therefore, says Keith, “ it is not sufficient -to assign it to the 2nd 
century A.D, at the earliest.”® 

^ V Speaking of the priority of Kautilya’s .\rthasastra, it has been said 
“ the titles such as separation of friends, winning of friends, war and 
peace, the loss of one’s acquisition, and hasty action, given tc) the 5 
books of the Panchatantra are political ideas explained in no ejirlier 
work than the Arthasastra. They are adumbrated with appropriate 
illustrative stories in the Pancatantra. There is reason to believe that 
the author of the Panchatantra is indebted to the Arthasastra for the 
use of the word Prakriti in the - sense of a friend or an enemy (Mitra- 
pr^riti and Ariprakriti). A friend or an enemy inside a State is called 
ayS}"antaraprakriti and outside a State, bahyaprakriti. In the 15th 
book entitled 1 antrayukti of the Arthasastra, Chanakya says that use 
of the word Prakriti in the sense of a friend or an enemy is his own 
device (svasanjna) which he explains as parair asamitas-sabdah, a word 
not used by others. Besides making use of the technical term.s 
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J199 A.D.^ It is marked by ihe appearance of twenty-one new stories^ 
including a bimous one of the gratitude of animals and the ingratitude 
of man.^ 

Purnabhadra used an earlier Jain recension whose author quotas 
IMiigha and Rndrnta must have therefore lived after the Qth cen- 
tury A.I) ® 

In Sam. 1716 (1600 A.D.), Meghavijaya composed Pancakhyanod- 
clharn, a modified version of these various recensions.'^ 

The south Indian Pancatantra is a raraful and slight abbreviation 
and preserves the narrative and the language with faithfulness.® Very 
often its sentences agree with Tantrakhvayika and it is later than 
bharavi.® 

The Nepalese version has all the verses, pailiculariy of the South 
Indian recension. W'e may agree with Hertel in thinking that the 
South Indian Pancatantra and the complete text on whi< h the .Nepa- 
lese is based,” says Edgerton were not identical, nor directly derived 
one from the other, but that they are closely related offshoots of the 
same archtype. , 

425. Tantralchyana or 'FantrakbyStika is a form of Panca- 
tantra, manuscripts of which come from Kasmir and is itself in two sub- 
recensions, in one of which there are more verses and more prose. 
According to Hertel it is the only version which contains the un- 
abbreviated and not intentionally altered language of the author,® 
which no other Indian Pancatantra version has preserved, while the 
Pahlavi translation distorts it by numerous misunderstandings.® 

But according to Edgerton, In short, the diflferent'e between the 
Tantrakhyayika and the other versions, in their relations to the original, 

1. Ed, (EOS) hy Beofey, J. Hertel with English translation by P, E. More, 
Liepzig. The Prasasti gives the date as Sam. 1255. See 10, 2G,43, BE (1897), xix 
For an analytical account, see Wilson, SI*, IT. 1. 

2. Keith, SL, 261. 

3. Keith [SL 260). places it in 1100 A.D. 

, 4. Keith, SB, 260. On Meghavijaya, see para 93 supra, 

5. Ed. by Haberland it, and again by J. Hertel, Leipzig. 

6. See Edgerton, Am. Or, Serias, lit. 17 ; Keith, SL» 262. 

7. Ed. by J. Hertel in Anmerkungen. AQS, HI, 20. 

8. Ed. by J. Hertel, Berlin. Tr. Leipzig, BOS, YOl. 14. See Abbajidhingen of 

Saxon Society, Vol. 22, ^ 

9. Z DMQ, JjXlX, lid. See also SchrpfteUi 170. Wiiiternitz 

on Taotrabhjayika, FOJ, KXIV, 49, - 
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is a difference of degree and not a difference of kind All . 

considerable extent original. All are to a not inconsiderable extlt 
unongmal. On the whole, the Tantrakhyayika contains more of L ‘ 
original than of any other. In this respect it is surpassed bv the 
■ outhern Pancatantra, which has much le.ss unoriginal material' than 

he Tantrakhyayika, and probably less than any other version excei i 
Ihe greatly abbreviated and versified Somadeva.”* ’ ' 

426. It is said that there has been an unbroken tradition of 
..rrauves m ih. „j„e of from ,im. Immomorlal ,via ramlii 

(ations m various times and countries and these versions “ all o-o i„ck 
to a book of fables and stories consisting of five books or sections and 
a bnef introduction. The introduction provides the “frame” or settin- 
and at the same time suggests what must have been to the aut horns’ 
mind the key-note of the whole work ; it was supposed to be a kind of 
Knnienspugel or Mirror fin- teaching worldly wisdoi^o 

pnnces by entertaining examples, as well as by cleverly prised 
precepts The precepts are principally found in the verses which are 
fbundantly scattered through most parts of the work. The examples 
consist in the stories themselves, which are told mainly in prose. Fach 
of the five sec ions or “ books ” forms a dramatic unit in itself, and all 
fi- are as I said, set into the introduction as a frame. In the 
princer H undertakes to enlighten three ignorant 

boobs 'o them, one after another, the five 

hooks of the Pancatantra. Each of the five books cnnfaina 

primary story, which we call the “frame-storv ” but m ^ 

and usually several, “ emboxt ” stories t^a^fs 

fold by one character in ihe frame story to anotheT^SomerireMhem 

1 a double “emhoxtent”; a character in an “emboxt” 

.Jtory to another character. (In some of the late versions of the 
anc.atamra lhis process was carried even further, so that we have a 

th 1 ” of stories). Most of the stories are beast fables 

that 1.S their principal actors are animals decked out with human 

rnetaveboth human characters, I 

2 of?vT“T- -VweH told 

and of a high artistic quality.*'® ^ i i Jio 

■■mcteatr,, Ih.r. pra.mmently twn, f. H M.l .„d F. Eds„l„„.' In 

Q 16. See Keith Si, 259, 60 

9. Edgerton, SOS, III, 4. 
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HertePs view there are only two different sources of Pancatantra 
tradition ; one l_\antrakhyayika and another K archtype of all 
other versions and an intermediate archtype to which the Southern 
and Nepalese and an intermediate archetype to which the Southern and 
Nepalese versions and Hitopadesa go back.‘ But Edgerton says there 
are four independent streams of the tradition flowing from one single 
old source: Southern Brhatkatha of which Somndeva's and Ksemendra’s 
are epilomies ; (ii) Tantrakhyayika (in) Southern Pancatantra (iv) the 
original of Pahlavi version. Purnabhadra's recension is a combination 
of Tantrakhyayika and Southern Pancatantra. 

Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara contains the five books of Pan- 
catantra, separated from one another by extraneous materials, but 
preserves considerably more than K^smendra does of the bulk of the 
narrative and Ksmendra’s text of Pancatantra® is the most drastically 
abbreviated among all versions/’ 


From a comparison of these various versions Edgerton made up 
the text of what he considered the original of Pancatantra.® 

427. Hitopadesa is a far later version of Pancatantra and has 
been more popular with the students of Sanskrit Literature. Avowedly 
based on Pancatantra, Hitopadesa is a work with a plan original in 
itself of Narayana.* Instead of five books, Hitopadesa has only four. 
Its third book has as its frame a story which is only a remote reflex of 
Pancatantra Book III. The frame of its fourth book is wholly new, 
though evidently intended as a companion piece to Book III and 
suggested by the title of the original Pancatantra’s third book. Book IV 
of the Pancatantra is wholly omitted ; the stories of Book V, including* 
the frame story, are included as emboxt stories in Hitopadesa Books III 
and IV. Several of the emboxt stories of Pancatantra Book I are 
transferred to the Hitopadesa's new Book IV ; those of Pancatantra 
Book III are impartially divided between Hitopadesa Books III and IV ; 


1, See on this Hertel, ZDMO, LVI, 317 ; LUX, 113, 118 ; Winternltz DLZ, 
XXXI, 2760. 

2, This has been separately edited, Der Auszugaus dem Pancatantra in Kse- 
mottdra*s Brhatkathananjari, Leipzig, 

3, ** Pancatantra reconstructed,’* HOSt^Yoh 3. Text and critical apparatus and 
vol 3. Introduction. 

4, Ed. everywhere ; by F. Johnson, London ; by P. Peterson, Bombay and in 

Handbooks for tka study of Sanskrit by Max Muller wifch an interlinear translation. On 
Hitopadesa. see Edgerton, /iOS, TU. 20-22 ; PB, III, 397. There is a Hitopadeia- 
padyasangraha (CO, III, 168.) * / 
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not a few stories of the first three hooks of the Pancatantra are omitted 
altogether, and various stories not found in the Pancatantra are 
inserted in all four books of the Hitopadesa, y>resuraably from the 
unnamed other works referred to by Narayana/’^ 

S^^CTJON 4. 

428. Ananf a Bhatta who describes himself as sonofXaga- 
devaP>halla, a Brahmin of Kanva caste. In his Pancopakhvanasangraha 
or Katbamrtankjhi he professes to preserve the whole of the narrative 
Pancatantra.^ 

^T.ach fable is designed to illustrate and exemplify some reflection 
on wordly vicissitudes or some precept for human conduct, and the 
illustration is as frequently drawn from the intercourse of human 
beings, as from an imaginary adventure of animal existence and this 
mixture is in some degree a pecularily in the Plindii plan of fabling or 
story telling * 

429. Simhasanadvatrimsika or Vikramarkacaritra^ is a 
collection of thirty-two ‘ tales. The throne was a gift from Indra to 
Vikramaditya and when Salivahana vanquished him and killed him 
in battle, the throne was buried in the earth. King Bhoja by chance 
unearthed it, and as he was ascending the throne, images of maidens 
sculptured on the throne became animated and related the tales in 
praise of Vikramaditya to Bhoja and regained their liberty,® 

There are various versions of the w(‘)rk, attributed to Kalidasa, 
Ramacandra, Siva and Siddhasena Divakara.® Ksemankara, a Jain, who 
lived at the beginning of the 14th century A.D. wrote in prose, with 
verses at the beginning and condensed the tales. The South Indian 
version is generally known Vikramarkacarita. 1 here are North Indian 
versions, one in verse and are considerably different, and are both 
anonymous. In Bengal, the recension is ascribed to Varariici and is 
mostly Ksemankara’s. 

1. Eclgerton, Z.o. 21-2. Garoin de Tassys, Hist, cle la Lit. IHndouu, 11. 448, 

2. CC, I. 78. lOG. VIL 1560, 

S’. Wilson IT. 79, EsFai &nr les Fables Indiennes by M. A. Loiselem 
Des Longohamps, Paris, 

^ 4. It is also koown as Dv5trtm^at-puttalika ; GAL, 11, 1, 2 and Dvatrimsat« 

stlabhanjika (CC, 1. 717) , 

5. 100, Vni. 1566; Ed. Madras, Bombay, Oalcutta. PR. V. 189, and Harward 
See Wefer,: m XV. i85, P. Edgerton, UJP, XXXIII. 249 ; Keith, 8L, 292 ; BRl, 93. 
PR, IV. '31. * R, P. Burton’s Wkama and the Eondon, 

G. CC, L717; III. 148. 
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430. Sukasaptatikatha is a collection of 70 clever stories of 
erotic nature but of ultimate didactic import. It is said that this story 
was related to Indra in his assembly by Narada in the form of a 
parrot and that any one who hears the story attains all ends. One 
pevadlsa kept a parrot and when the King sent him- away to a 
diskint country with intent to seduce his wife, .the parrot to whom 
Devadfisa entrusted the care of his family began to relate each night 
one story to her, keeping her interested in it till dawn and by the end 
of 70 stories the husband returned and all \vas well.^ 

There are three recensions of this work, oriiatior and umphdor of 
E. Schmidt (who h^is edited a Mahrati version), the first by Cintamaiyi 
Bhatta and second later by a Svetambara Jain, “ and a third by 
pevadatta, son of Puru^ottamadeva.® 

431. Vetalapancavimsati is a series of 25 stories, very old in 
origin.^ Ksemendra and Somadeva relate the same stories in their 
poems. Independently we have versions by Sivadasa in prose and 
verse® and by Jambhaladatta in prose® and one anonymous in prose.^ 
Vallabhadasa’s work is an abbreviation.® There is also Vefaiavimsati 
of Venkatabhatta.® 

432. Tales relating to Vlkrama are found in Ananta's Viracarita 
and Sivadasa's Salivahanacarita,*® in the anonymous Vikramodaya,^^ in 
Ihe Jain work Pancadandachatra-prabandha*® and Nandlsayagnika^s 
Vikramarkacantra.** Vikramasenacarita is a collection of stories like 

1. Kd Madras. DO, XXI. 8172. Keith, SD. 359, 

2. m, AKM, X. 1 ; ZOMO, LIV. 515 ; LV. 1 ; ABA, XXl. 2 . Tr. Kiel and 
Stuttgart , 

3. Horfcel, J'esMryUFiwZiSij/i, 138. Keith, 6"D. 290-2. ' ’ . . 

4. Soa Keith, SL, 288-90. 100, VII. 1S63-5. Levi. JA, VII. 191 ; PB, V, 388.- 

5. Ed. by H. Uhle, Leipzig, /I EH, VIII. 1. See Soseh, De legendt vSn Jifnuta- 
vahatii, 22 ft Kathamava oj Sivadasa has 35 Stories. For Other' givadasas, see 
CC, I. 649. 

0. Ed. Oaloutta. IOC, 3108. 

7. Ed. 4 EH, VIII. 1. Soo for another version BSGW, (1914), 66, where the 
manuscript is dated 1487 A.D. 

8. IOC, I. 1564 ; PB, III. 396, III, 30. 

9. 0pp. 4544. • ■ ■■ .''■■■ 

10. See para 204 supra. ' ’ ., f 

11. rOO, 1 . 8900 ;; 5 i 3 hariio, EL 168 '' ■ -■'"ioH 

12. Ed. aad Tr, 4BA, (1877). - ’ ' , ■ = t .f-.' ■ ■ ; i 0 

13. 00, I. 757, Mys. 292. Priatod, Madras. . .t‘j 
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Vil;ram5rkacarija narrated to King Vikrama«ena of Prathislhana Ijy a 
vcimpire staliuned in a simsupa Iree.^ 


433 . IMerutunga^ti Prabandhacint/iinani and lUp^iilOinmV 
Prafnindhakosa contains quasi-historicai narratives.® 

^ Hcmacanclra^s 7. nSastisalakapiirufiacarita and its suppieuierii 
I arisistaparva contain mucli folklore besides tales mvihicai and 
biographical.^ 





Siddharsi was the pupil of Saddarsin. His Upamitabhavapra- 
paacakatha was written in the year 962 (Viranirvana ?J which would 
mean Sam. 492 (436 A-D). This tallies with the date of liaribhadra 
(who died in Sam. 583) who wrote his Lalitavisfara for Siddhar.si’s edifi- 
cation. Peterson says {PR, IV. 5), “ Of the fact that Siddha and Magha 
were cousins there appears to l)e no reasonable doubt. I’heir common 
gr^dfather was Suprabhcideva, minister of the king of the time of 
Srimala in Gurjaradesa. Supraljhadeva had two sons, Datta and 
Subhankara. Magha (who tells us himself that he was the son of 
Dattaka and the grandson of Suprabhadeva) was the son of the one, 
and Siddha the son of the other.” 


Prabhacandra’s^ Prabhavakacarita was revised by Pradyumnasuri* 
about 1250 A.D. It is a collection of stories in verse, mostly biographi- 
cal^ notices’ in 22 chapters, probably based on a similar work of 
Plemacandra.® 

434. Somacandra was pupil of Eatnasekhara of Tapa Gaccha. 
He wrote his Kathamahodadhi, a collec tion of 126 Jain stories, in 
lo04 (1448 A.D.) beginning with the story of Karpuraprakara.* 

Bharatakadvatrimsika are 32 stories of Jain origin, satirical of 
Brahmin usages.*® 


1. DC, XXI. 8693. 

2i Ed. by J, Herfeel, Leipiaig, 

St See paras 119, 201 supra, 

5 . lid, Bibl Ind. Caloutta. Pit, IV, 129. m, 4™ 14(5 

6, Printed. Bombay. 

fi iu Sam, 1334. 

Poem of 

9 PB, III, 18, 317 ; iVj oxxav. 

10. Cte/.lsa. 
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435. Ja^anealharaisra’s Katbiprakasa is a collection of tales 
taken from various sources and contains interesting episodes. The 
fourth story relates the sufferings of Bharavi during his sojourn, in his 
f^ither“in«law^s home. Jagannatha was the son'of Laksmana of Badhi-* 
vamsa and lived about the 17lh century 

Kathftkosa^ is a collection of twenty-seven tales, illustrating in 
simple prose the usual fruits of different actions of men, such as 
kindness, worship, anger, avarice etc. 

436. In Citrasenapadtnavatlkatha,® a small poem, Bajnvallabha 
pathaka, pupil of Mahiraacandra or Malucandrasuri, gives the fable of 
Citrasena and Padmavati. These wei'e a pair of swans in their pre- 
vious birth and dwelt in a lake in a Campakavana on the boundary of 
Campa. Once upon a time in midday, a merchant came up to the 
bank of the lake and put up there with his caravan. The merchant 
bathed in the lake, worshipped Jina and after having prepared food, 
waited for a guest, When a sage fasting for more than a month hap- 
pened to pass by him. The merchant was exceedingly glad to meet 
with such a guest, and took him to his place and supplied him wnth 
the best food sufficient to satisfy his hunger. The pair praised this 
action of the merchant with all heart and in consequence of that 
virtue they were born as prince Citrasena and princess PadmaVati in 
their next birth and became husband and wife. This* was composed in 
Sam. 1524 (1580 A.D.).”^ 

437. Kalikacaryakatha® in prose gives the tale ofKaliku- 
cfirya, a Jain Sthavira. It was composed by Samayasundara, pupil of 
Sakalacandra. It narrates also the ancient tales of the establishment 
of the Vikrama and Sfika era. According to it, Siika kings took their 
name from the Saka Coast or bank and were defenders of the Jaina 
faith until they were conquered by Vikraraaditya. But 135 years after 
that conquest, there was a Saka King who destroyed the successor 
of Vikramaditya and set up an era of his own. 

438. Kavikunjara’s Rajasekharacaritra or Sabharanjanapra- 
banclha is a poem inculcating morals by means of stories abridged 
from those which are said to have been originally related in the Court 

1. JO, 948, 1426 where a summary of its contents is given. 

2. CSC, (1909). No. 56. Translated by C. H.; Tawney, London. 

3. Ibid,, No. 68, PB, 111. Ap. 215, IV. Ixxxix. 

4. OSC, (191C), 06 gives date are 5 % 

5. PE, III. 82. See also Jnr rW, XXXI V , 266 ; CSC, No 5T (1910), 94. 

S5 
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of Rajasekhara and whicii were afterwards repealed l>y Rajasekhara 
to SuViuddhi* 

439. Vidyapati^s Purufapariksa is a collection of 44 stories and 
has been noiicecl.® Ananda^s Madhavanalakatha relates in pr<^se the 
story of ^Maclbavanala and Kamakandala.® 

iMiiktacarita is anonymous. In simple prose it narrates the story 
of the miraculous power of pearls sown and grown by Krsna on 
arable fields for the delectation of Satyabhama * 

Srivara's Kathakautuka gives the story of Yusuf and Zulaika from 
the well-known poem of Jaini. It was composed during the reign of 
Sultan Zainulabdin in 15th century A-I).® The Sanskrit translation of 
“ Aladin and Wonderful Lamp'' from the Arabian Nights by Appasaslri 
Rashivadekar excels the original in narration. Xarayana Balakrsna 
has a Sanskrit rendering of the Aesop's Fables, Isalmmtikathfi.* 
Snlematicarita by Kalyanamalla relates the sl('>ry (d* Solomon and David 
from Old Testampt/ 

440. There are the following Jain stories in prose : 

Sripalacaritra of Jayaldrtisuri, ^ Hirapic^a of Kntivijayagani, 
Amaradattamitranandacarita of Bhavacandrasuri, Cauryasiprabandha of 
Eajasekharasuri, phanadattacarita of Bhavacandra, Bhavanabhanukevali- 
caritra of Hamsagani, Rupasenacarita KFimaghatanakatha, Eatna- 
sekharacarita of Dayavardhanagani ; 

And the following in verse : Aml;alacnrita, Uttarakumaracarita of 
Carucandra, Padmacarita of Subhavardhana, Balahhadracarita of Subha- 
vardhanagani, Vimalanalhacarite of Jnanasagara ; Yimalasahacari^a of 
Indraharasagani {all {mntc(l)\ IJclayanarajacarita of IMallisena {0pp. 11. 
421); Vasumaticitrasena of GangMhara 4714); Vijaya('andra- 

carita of Candraprabha Mahattara {PR^ VI. 46 written in Sam. 1 127) ; 
Suhasankacarita of Mahesvara {Oxf. 18). 

.. h D0,XL8im.- 

2. See para 40B sJipf a. 

3. EL by Pavolini. GSAIy XKll. 313, 

4. CSC (190vS), 12G. The story begins \\ith a query by Sntyabbania : 

1 

m ?Tr?rt 11 

.5. Ed,, and Tr. ky B. Schmidt, Kiel. See para 188 

fi. Printed, Bombay. ' ‘ ' 

7. XXL 8150, o 
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I 441 . 1’ho following' are other books (jf Uiles : 

; Kathalatainanjaii of Narayana Sastrin, Kathavjli of G. Eama- 

( swami Sa.stri, Puru§apariksa by Laksmanasivti,* Kathakusuinamanjari 
(anonymous),® Maclanasokhacapetika of Laksrainaraya^a,* Sudamacaritra 
of Hrinivasa,* Surya^acarita of Candrasekhara,® Katharnava of Sivadasa/ 
1/arakabrahmakatha (anonymous)^ and Pramathacaritra of Brahixia,'* 
vidyadhvarin.® 

In Kathapancaka,® Mrs* Krsnarao of Bombay depicts five careers 
of sa I ness and despair and inculcates the high Indian ideal of pity 
and forgiveness. ‘Mn the pathetic tales of the dejected young widow 
and the fisher folk, the blame seems to be thrown on the hard tyranny 
of social laAVS and customs rather than on the individuals. The old 
wido\v in whom the motherly instinct Iriumphs over vengeance, and the 
generous youth who rises above nature and self-interest to rid the 
people of a heartless tyrant are full of tragic dignity.’^ 

Aryacarita is a symposium of stories illustrating ilindit ideals 
selected from the epics and Puranas prepared at the instance of 
y. Krishnaswami Iyer, Judge, High Coart, Madras.*® 

442 . Eatnasimha’s MaHhilesacarita is a poem on the present 
dynasty of Darbhanga.** Eudrasimha’s Vignana^cirangint describes the 
life of a mythical king Sankara (Jasa. It w^as composed in 14 II A.D.*® 
Sankara’s Sankaracetovilasa is a poetical biography of ^amindar 
Cetasimha.*® Panduranga’s Vijayapurakatha, composed in 1808 A.D., 
contains an eiccount of Bijapur and its Musalman sovereigns. Udayaraja’s 
Rajavinoda describes the greatness of Mohammad Begadha of 
x\hmedabad, a king of Gujarat.** 

1. Printed Madras. For Purusaparik§a, soo GO, L 3d0. 

2. Printed, Srirangam. 

3. Pdnfed, Galcutta. 

L G^L, IL 26. 

5. BR17G. 

6. Oxfj 153; GG, II. 16 (mostly in prose.) 

7. fO, 1558. Mys, 638. There- is a MadhavanalanaUkft by Anandadhari, 

(PR, ¥.) and another by Kavisvara, GG, I. 450. .. . 

8. Hiys, 638. 

9. Printed, Sahakari Grauthakar, Bombay. 

10. Printed, Madras. 

11. JayaswaPs Ga^. I, No. 295. 

12 . Mys. Arch {192i) , 12, 

■ m Orf,m, 

14. For a critical notice, see Bubier’s Rep. (1874“76)5 9*10, The lives of Gujarat 
f ■ kings (Gurjaraksmapa^s) is given in the colophon. 
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443. In Colavamsavalicarita/ ulherwise known as Brha- 
dlsvaramahStmya, Ike origin, conslruction and development of Brha- 
disvam lemple in Tanjore is described. Incidentally the work gives 
the history of 16 Cola kings of the Solar race who ruled at Tanjore 
for ciboiU 12 centuries beginning with Kulottunga Cola and ending- 
with Bhadra Cola. ” 


444. itivAJiiJAi<A Diksita’s ViRAiiHAOKAvijAyA® is a poem meant 
lo describe the festival of Virabhadra but contains also an account of 
the Kempe Gowda Chiefs of Mysore. Ekambara wris a poet of the 
Coun. of Kempe Gowda m known more fully as Mummudi Kempe 

Virappa Gowda who ruled in 1705-1728 A.D. 



Jayarama’s Radhama^havavilasacampu describes mainly the lives 
of KfS)[ia and Ra^ha and incidentally the court life of Sahaji Bhonsle.® 
There is an introductory essay in Mahratti on the rise of the Mahraltas 
and their Kingdoms. Purusottama's Sivakavya describes the Mahrata 

rule from Sivaji to the abdication of Bajirao II.'* 

445. Tritantri. I saw the manuscript of a work called Tritantri 
some years ago, at Rajahmundry, but I lost touch with it. It ‘was the’ 
workofVenkatarya^ The first tantra is named S'raddhatantra. It is 
quasi-dramatic. Narada enters the stage and says, I shall cre’ate a war 
between the three worlds. In the second tantra there is a story of the 
marriage of Sukumari, daughter of Ratnakara, Emperor of Delhi. 
Then there is the story that the emperor offered the hand of his 
daughter to one who would bring a pearl of the size of Amalaka and a 
person who posed himself as mad obtained a pearl of a bi^o-er size 
by the grace of the Lord of the Oceans, when the Emperor proposed 
the marriage the person said that he had no intent to marry the prin- 
cess, but only to falsily the verse written at the gate of the palace. In 
the third lantra there is the story of Prabhavati.® 

446. Avadanas of Buddhist literature are illustrative stories 
appende d to ethical and religious precepts. They were well-know 


« of OrieaUl 

Besearoii, Madras. ivuw* 

2. For an account of this dynasty by B. Puttaiya, sea JMt/, XllI 723 

3. Ed. by V. K. Rajavarde. • 

4. Ed, by J, B. Modak, Bombay. 

3, Itisr^mtteathatthe inlocmation given above is vory meagre perhaps in- 
acenratoj and it is based on mere leooUeotion ir P 
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long before the Christiaa era. Of these Avadanasataka^ is the earliest 
extant tiad Wcis translated into Chinese in the 3rd century A-D- 

The collection of legends known as Divyavadana is of great meril, 
generally in prose, but interspersed with verses of various metres. 
Aryasena’s Jitakavali contains tales illustrating the various supremo 
qualities of Buddha.® , , 

Besides Avadamikalpalata^ of Ksemenclra, in which the last tale 
was added by his son vSomendra, there are Vratavadanamala, Bhadra- 
kalpavadina, ]3vavimfetyavadana <&c.® and Saddhaimapundarika® of 
Mahayana School where tales in prose and verse are ncirrated of 
religion an(i <j.idactic instruct^^^^ 

1. Bd. J. S, Speyer, Hi. 1902-9. 

2. Bd, B. Gowell, Cambridge. Keith, SL, 64. 

3. Ed. H. Kecu, SOS, Tc. by J.S. Speyec, Loudun. ivoilh, SS, U7-U. V. Smith, 
Sir. 164,458. 

4. Ed. Bib, Bid. Calcutta. 

5. SeeMifcra’s Nep- Sicd. Li(, SS, 102, 221, ,275. Oldoubucg, JS-IS, (1893) 
331. Keith, SL, 493. 

6. Ed. Bi5i X, 1903. Tt. SBS, Keith, SS. 403. 
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Gadyakavya 

(Romance) 


Section 1. 



447. Romances. Kavyas are of two land., Sravya and Drsva 
audible and visible. Of lie former, some are in verse and some in 
piose. \\ orks m verse have been noticed under the heads of aiahii- 
kavya and Laghukiivya, major and minor poems. Now come works 
in prose— Gaclyakiivvas, commonly called Romances. 



as ftTipi^rNTcT what is not in 


c.!! romances there are two classes, KatiU 
Earlier authors recognised a distinction between then 
wrote in his Kavyalankara 

iff I 

irirf II 

dierr dFi%d i 

^1% ¥rR%'F% ^ 11 

^'?rriTqfffwi%5t55f)ficcqfr%r II 
!T w^r'Tmr*??i p;r i 

ciT%sT d«Tr II 

1. Generally, see Keith’s Origin of Tragedy a^Ahhijana, j] 
Lueraty Studies on the SansTerit Novel {W2 KM, XVUI 40 SO) 

f5::« “oSr “““ 

the Sa^hru Draniaf pp 58-5f : • Beincarnalion as a N vll . 

a modern western novel, see Margan 
Gatherers ilhondon. 1904), and Bain’s Descent of the Sun (London 

PP.3-20, Lis, Sfi) ’ Populairesdei’ Egyp 
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1. S. K Da, “ Ahhyayim and Katlia in Classical San it. 


cT^ Hr=!T$ir 5 I 
^^krefflcf: 3R: II 

Al^tivayika is a literary composition, \Yhich is written in prose 
in words pleasing to the ear (brazya) and agreeable to the matter 
intended {fyrakTMntikuIa), but which may contciin metrical pieces in 
vaktra and aparavaktra metre, the object of these verses being to give 
a limelj indication of future happenings in the story ; which should 
have an exalted substance [id at tart Ji a) with some characteristics 
supplied by the poet’s imagination as a special mark and having for its 
theme the abduction of a girl (kanya-harapa), a fight {samord?mi), a 
separation [vibnihwihha) and the (final) triumph [tdaya), apparently of 
the hero, in which an account of his deeds is given by the hero himself ; 
ill which the story is divided into several pauses called ucchvasas. In 
the katha, on the other hand, there are no vaktra or aparavaktra. verses, 
no division into ucchvasas ; and the story should not l)e narrated by 
the hero, but by someone else. It may be written in Sanskrit or in 
Apabhramsa, which indicated by implication that the akhyayika should 
always be composed in Sanskrit.’" ^ 

But Dandin denies the distinction : 

mK: q5«Tr I 

^ ^ II 

frn'McR'T srr l 

i^goirr^r^^rr ^rr^r II 

arf^f^r I 

31?% II 

sr^fFT 11 

f$ ?r l 

CBT li 

3iFRf?^is:^rr%^r I 
3ftcrr;cr%%?Tf55 li 

A succession of words not amenable to division into metrical feet 
is called prose. Chronicle and Tale are its two varieties. Of these 
('hronicle, we are told, is what is narrated by. the hero himself ex- 
clusivel}’: ; the other by the hero as well as by any other person. , The 
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showing forth of one’s own merits is not here, in view of his being a 
recorder of events that have actually occurred, a blemish. This res- 
triction, however, is not observed in as much as there (in akhyayika) 
also other persons can narrate. That another person narrates or he 
himself does it — what kind of a ground for distinction is this ? If (the 
metres) Vaklra and Aparavaktra and the having of the title LTcchvasas 
(for a subdivision) are to be the differentiating mark of an Akhyayika, 
occasionally even in kathas, why, as in the case of Arva and other 
metres, should there not be scope for Vaktra and Aparavaktra? 
Lambha and other (titles for sub-division) are oliserved (in Kathas) as 
a distinguishing characteristic. Let Ucchvnsas be one of them ; what 
matters? Hence, Katha and Akhyayika constitute just one species 
denoted by two names. Herein, also are comprised the remaining 
species of narration. The abduction of a maiden, battle, deception, 
somebody’s rise in fortune and such other topics are common to it 
(Akhyayika) no less than to comp(^silions-in-cantos ; they do not form 
its differentiating characteristics. Any peculiar mark that the poet 
might affect according to his fancy (in a Katha etc.,’' he could 
without impropriety affect in other composition. For accomplished 
persons, in the attainment of their desired tnds, can there be any 
occasion that may not (just as well) serve as an opening.”^ 

Rudrata, says S.K. De, ''accepted and generalized the characteristics 
of Bana’s two works into universal rules governing the composition of the 
Katha and the akhyayika respectively. According to him, we have in the 
katha an iniroduciory namaskriya in verse to the devas and gurus, and 
a statement of the author’s family and the motive of his authorship ; 
the prose narrative written in vSanskrit (or in verse in other languages) 
in light alliterative words, the plot inchiding pura-varnana, etc., (as in 
the case of the Ulpadya-kavya, xvi, 3) ; a kathantara at the beginning, 
which is immediately connected with the main story ; (4) a theme 
consisting of the winning of a girl (kaiiya-Iabha), which being the main 
issue, the sentiment of love is developed fully in it (vinyasta-sakala- 
srngara). In the akhyayika on the other hand (1) we have the 
namaskriya to devas and gurus in verse together with an incidental 
praise of older poets, a confession of one’s own inability and a state- 
ment of the poet’s motive in writing notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
which motive may spring from the poet’s devotion to a particular king, 
his addiction to the praise of other people’s merits or from some other 
special causes ; (2) the story sho uld be written in the manner of a katha, 
2 . See S- K. Beivalkar’s. translation of Kavyadarsa. 
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but emphasis is put on the injunction that an account of the poet him- 
self and his family must be contained in it, written in prose and not 
ill verse ; there are divisions into ucchvasas and two arj'a- verses should 
occur at the beginning of each chapter, excepting the lirst/^ 

it will be therefore noticed that the earliest traditional forms are 
tlescribed byBhamaha, but as later poets did not conform to these rules, 
— for instance, the definition of Katha did not suit Kaclambari — * facts 
had to be faced. Pandin, an admirer of Bana, repudiated the distinc- 
tions and probably offered an apology for Bana’s indifference to the 
accepted canons of classitication. Rudrata submitted himself to things 
as they were and adapted his definition to suit Harsacarita as an 
Akhyayika and Kadambari as a Katha and later rhetoricians do not 
dilate on this topic, though the orthodox view was not yet forgotten 
by Visvanatha. 

Ilemacandra Says Kathi may be in verse or in prose and instances 
lilavati® gives other classes of Kathn thus : — 

1. Peterson says This is a description wholly inapplicable to Kadatnbari, 
but it is an exact description o£ Yasastilakaoampu, I conclude that the definition of 
Katha was drawn up at a time when the literary pantheon of India opened its doors to 
adherents of all creeds and that Kadambari was dragged into the explanation by later 
fanatics who abhorred the Jain and his works and would find no better illiistralion 
among the books left to them of a definition which they were too conservative to 
abandon/’ 

2. Bhoja in Srngaraprakasa (XI) says 

qr f^fJT^qftfiTrqr fgqcfr I 

55R5iqg't5f m ii 

and quotes verses from it, all in prakrt. In Oh. XXYll under he says 

Lilavati is mentioned in Vagbhata’s Alankaratilaka. On the story of LJIavati, 
see M. B. Kavfs LiiavatikathS, Bharati (1923), 3. 

In Yallabhacarya’s Nyayalilavati (p. 69) we have 

w qr ifrqf^ ?n1%qifqr wiljftcrR'f 


w qr kt^tcT fqicfr?:c[Rr 

In e/m. Cat. (50-51) it is given as the work of Bhu^anabbattatanaya. See para 106 
note supra, 

55 
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wr wr ftr%f s- 

itciJTtRTErefra^r 1 

fimf«[Ri ^q^TiSR^rri^ TTafff.r I 

wi ii m ^ ?rra?wfi%arr^^ wrs^’rr i 

tr^p «iiffr^5S'^['4?f^3-Y ii?P!^lR5f"TrJFa?^F44"?4!TSfwr ^,5:4;r^-4fi:.Tf^'T4i i 
41 4=4r'a^4Te.?:M^it wi 4^4 ?4tr.?q5'4f I 

?w®'T;55F4raf^4®i4T eJiTrf4t4rr3:4ci[ ?r'^5^^4r I 
q^ci?=4r?:4r?f’> it%5454P4mr'44s:r 1 

55’^«irf|mi4r4^ ^4i543:?r4Tt44^ I 

448 Indian and Greek Romance. H bas been said ihat 
“ of the Romance particularly the F.rotic Romtmce of the Milesian 
school one finds likeness in the Indian novels written in the _7th cen- 
iurv A.D. by Bana and Subandhu ” In his introduction to Kadambau 
Peterson outlines a comparison in some important points between Kadam- 
haii and Leiicippe and Clitephon and holds with M. Goblet Alviella 
that the Indian Romance was directly borrowed from the Greeks. 

“ The romances of the two peoples, ” says I.evi “ are totally different 
both in plan and spirit as even a cursory reading will show. The least 
part of the Sanskrit romance is the thread of the story or the adven- 
Uires of its characters; all the stress is laid on rhetorical embellishment, 
minute discriptions of nature, detailed specification of exploits and of 
mental, moral and physical qualities. In the Greek Romance^on the 
other hand as in Latin the story is everything. The reader is burned 
from one adventure to another, the wilder and more improbable, the 
better; fine writing is practically disregarded; description and appre- 
ciation of nature are to all intents and purposes avoided.” 

M. F. Lacote discusses the connection of Greek and Indian 
Romances ; “ In India we have been unable to render a satisfactory 

account of the progressive development of the system of romance 
writing. It had never ceased to exist but extended to all the narratives 
in prose and perfected itself in the process so well that the Kathas 

1. On the question, see G. Baneijee’s Bellenism in Ancient India. 
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, ,.i ri-'orouslv construcled cere ’ nothing Imt romances. 

Greek romance on the contrary had not delayed to ouUtnp Us 

^ • -five tvne and to approach the ordinarj’ stand of a narrative epic 
anntthe «ame time the erotic element was present in it m a more 
marked degree.” 

Section 2. 

AAd 17 arlv literature. The earliest passages in prose that 
Til ‘the ship-wreck of Sanskrit literature” 

have .^\^^^Samhita ofthe mcAi^^^^^^^ Unlike Samhite 

wl cdllection of hymns, 'laittiriya Samhita 

ofKik Whicn. IS put O ,,vi;f„rmpd the only Brahmanas tn 

contains prose P°^«ons in U,jh ch fo mecl 
ir-,ih'i and IMaitrayaniya Schools. In the barahita, me 

Ir‘more°'ui“«»»«a ‘S.1, coalaala Har«o«, .as 

dCtc oVloas „a,e ua.ono.p 

r„ "“.r— r : “i. v-. 

former appear o^ prose-work becomes too elaborate 

Brahmanas. This km o P pomnilers now hit at the 

to be preserved or got up by rote. The ^ 

^ 1 t'Vtav would be more concise and precise. si> 

oilier extreme. T-h. y 77 fhp tlace of vtrhosily'* 

k v.cy fnriliiMipd Thus hnvitv took tne puite vj j 

ences must ’literature of ie Sfitras, The saying ^vas 

■ Jr^overtll thaf‘‘ an author rejoiceth 'vere 

vowel as much as in the birth^of i^t, mLtrations of which 

so meagre . . Ttdanre * -Rules of interpretation were equally 
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means of cunstrdction. Apart from any wa it of artistic excellence, 
they form an ingenious part of Indian literature, to whidi no Other 
nation can offer a parallel. In a very short lime, every department 
of science or religion began to have a su|ra literature of its own, long 
before the l.)eginTiing of the Christian era. Then came the vfUdj which 
were the sutras themselves in a more expanded form cind in some cases 
they contained hints at the interpretation of the sutras. The language of 
both the sutras and the vrttis gave rise to differences of opinion among 
the learned, and this conflict necessitated commentaries expressive of 
the arguments in support of the author’s intei'pretation. These were 
the Bha^yas. Strictly speaking, the ^ evil,’ which the siitra literature 
was intented to remedy, once more appeared — evil in the sense of 
elaborateness. Bhasya literature therefore mostly resembles the Brah- 
majnias but with a few variations. The aim is no longer to explain 
sacrificial symbols or ceremonial rituals, but to elucidate the intricate 
theories involved in the sutras of various departments of learning. 
Their language in general bears no resemblance to the language of 
the romances. The tone of the former is serious and scientificj while 
that of the latter is levitous and recreative. Bhasyas are stuffed With 
substance and technicality 5 they are vastu^pradhajia. Literary prose 
proper is the result of poetic art and rhetorical embellishmenti 

SeoIion 3. 

450, Early Romances. The literature of Romances, Akh>%ikaj 
appears to have been quite advanced long before the Christian era. 
K%ayana mentions akhyayikas (in the plural); Besides naming 
Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi, Patanjali instances Vasavadafta as an 
Akhyayika and speaks of its readers cis Vasavactattikas,^ but does not 
mention the names of the authors. In his Harsacarita Baua praises 
writers on Akhyayika and (an Akhyayika) VHsavadatta : 

1. i. 3?rsrf?r # 5[|55q; 1 

Mahabhasya, IVi iii, 87e 

ii. 

1 — Mahabhasya, V, ii, 95. 

atr 3Rff 5=5 !l— Kaiyata. 
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spcfmTtJToS^^i 95 J 

5f#5r qi'Jfs^'^i »T99 t I' 

Haradatta in Kasika naentions Urvasi. 

Next'to Vasavadatta. we liave references to two romances, 
Carnmati of Vararuci^ and Tarangavati* of Sripalita*. <; 

distin-misbed poet of the Court of Hala and has been praised by Pha 

SrrnfAbhLnda. Tarangavati was probably in prakrit. Eamilaand 

Cila *rol, S.4..lalaM‘ Beside .he ment.on of C«um.h 
sLa refers to Ma.ov.ti a»d Sat.k.miharan.‘ which most 

belonged to the beginning- of the Christian era. 

Manovati praised by ]?andin was^probably of great merit. He says 

Sf^oSTO^ff TOT OT JOTRtfr 1 

ll^vaniisundari. 

451 Haricandra (Bhattara) was praised by Bana for his en- 
chanting prose co mposition “ luminous in its arrangement of wurd^ 

" See para 6 supra. 

2. 3^91 59115 919 9i clTf^cft W.m 1 Tilakamaujai-f. 

3, For the verse o£ Abhinan^*, sec para 23 note supra, 

i. (i) Bhoja mentions it ; ^ 

W 31<^T: 9191 991 J 

^ 9911 T 9 ^1 931OTf59 sfai'liITfSldl ^OTT?lf 1 

3ff?teg319OTl% 999^ 31991% 9rl|T 11 

Srngaraprasakasa, xxviu* 

9f^fg9f9fSfOT9#f999199?SOTl5 I 

cp#SR95 llR99fl 95| 9191 3f9W 11 

{IhidjXX-^t) 

Yiuayavati is the beloved of Budraka.^ ^ ^ 

(ii) ’ ^ T’^tf Tifti^ii^r 1 

9^ti9tTraK§i9ifi^trT^ 11 

Jalhaf>%, 

( ili) Subha^itavali (2227) quotes under KaViputrau : 

^9tg^* 5f^-99l'91: ^Jl^l f^T»n91 1191 5153rctl'9t^ §19t: 1 

91%T9 91t%9 =9 ^Igt 9 II 

5. Itftsp: 9tfl%9;i9l: 51I9^®ff5T\ 1 

Srugarapraska^a, sxviH» d. 
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chuice letters/’ His romaace, probably known as [NIalati, has not 
been traced.® 

Vila’s language is extolled for simple grace like Baua’s, but her 
work is not named.® 

Bhoia himself wrote a romance Kulasekhara 

composed Ascaryamanjari* Vadiganghala mentions a work Kusuma- 
manjari* and Jayaratha quotes from Anangalekha. ^ l)ut 
are unknown. Hastimalla appears to have also written an Akhyayika 

divided into Lambhas.^ 

^ fltf 1 

11 Harfaaarita. 

See para il supra. 

Jalhaua’s Suk^imuktavixli, 

3. Joss. Cat. 55. See lukoiucfclon to YukUkalpataru. 

j ffdi I 

Jalaha^a’s SuhHmuktavali and DC, XXI. 8105, 

atr'^ ! trr I w 

vvt'h«^ 

Prologue to Tafaiisamvara^h TbS. DU^ XaI. 81da 

5 , In his oommenfeary on Kavyadarsa, I. 23. 

0. =^, ^TT^rni ?rl^ 

r'^rsuTH =5rj ^riCfid S^r^f^r^in 1 aprwiRSW 

1 Commentary on Alankarasarvasva, Kavyamala Edn, p. 19. 

ii. j^spfrf^nsRtTf^ ?C)NRff frd; I 'wm *wn- 

=f^re 1 Jimwfer I =frsq^tir^3i'^- 

■Eite«PR[t:?wTr«?=^ii:l f^d55re5erH'q‘f'^55i:55?rt5?r'frlt^l 

aWilTO 1 Ibid. 123. 

aJikSearvava (juotes f f sSTS^lf^fir: ‘his romance. 

?. c!F«5rs^: I . , r o,^ 

, . Jardi;iavaOaspaii*s commentary on Kavyadaesa. U oO, 
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Malayasundari of Mapilcyasiradara^ is in verse; Citralekha 
mentioned by Rayamukuta® and Guptavati® are anonymous. 

Riidrata’s I’railokyasundari appears to have related the tale of 
KrSna. ' Aparaiita’s Mrgankalekha is mentioned by Rajasekhara and 
must he different from Mrgavatikatha of unknown authorship. 

Agastya’s Kifnacarita,® Visvesvara’s Madanamanjmi,® Jagannatha’s 
Apafvilfisa'® and Vasudeva’s RSmakathS have been noticed. 

Section 3. 

452 Bana was the son of Citrabhiinu and Rajndevi and of Vatsa- 
ontra Arthapati was his grandfather, Candrasena and Mahisena his 
haif-brothers and Ganapati, Adhipati, Tarapati and Syamala, his paternal 
cousins. Mayura was his brother-in-law.*® They lived at Prthuknta on the 
banks of the Sona river. As an infant Bana lost his mother, and his 
father tended him with maternal care. When he was fourteen his father 
passed away, and with this Baija’s life changed. Well educated m 
Sanskrit and with a competency uncontrolled by elders, he became 
self-willed and with the buoyancy of youth he planned travel. lie 
o-athered together a mob of companions who with proficiencies 
Lterogenious could indeed have got on gaily anyn^ere But the 
fortune was soon dissipated and he returned home. One day he was 
called to the Court of Harsavardhana, then encamping near Mapipura 
on the Aiiravati. There on the commendations of Harsa’s brother, he 
was well received and soon he became the King’s favourite. 


1 . 

2 * 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

G. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
13 . 
13. 


There is another by .JayatUakasurl. 


-Tilakainanjari. 


Printed, Bih, 685; PR,1. 123, 

CO, T, 180 (an upakathS). 

Om II. 8020. 

Quoted by Bhoja in Srngaraprakafe, Chap. 28. 

Mentioned in prologue to Karpuraman jan. 

PB,I, Ap. 83. 

See para 126 supra. Tanj. VII. 2992. t 

See para 312 supra. PR. V mentions author as a pupil of M^midhara. 

See para 311 supra. 

DC, XXI. 8023. See para 172 supra. 

So says Manatunga in his Bhaktamarastotra. ^ ^ _ 

13 For a fuller account, see Peterson’s Introduction to Kadatnteri (BSS, Na 24), 
IGS On Bana generally, see Hall, introduction to VSsavadatta, 
ms- ZDUO, XXVII. 50-4; Peterson. PR, I. 105; IV. Ixsxu. 62-6 : JBBAS, X\I. 
175’ Sandarter, BR, (1827) xviu, xxxiU; Weber ZDMG (1853); Macdonnel SL, ; 
R. 0. Dntt, 40, II, 298. Oattenim, Bas MaUbUrata de-i SviaiMu md Bana, 
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devout brahmins and vot.iries 
instinct for learning and him 

He proposed lo narn 
Harstiacarita, 


Bana’s aiici 
Blessed a 

educated he had seen life and world. . 
friends the story of his patron, and that is 

453. Harsacarita* begins with an autobiography where Bana 
traces his descent from l?adMca and Sarasvati and from Dadhlca’s 
brother’s son Va^sa. He names his immediate ancestors of some genera- 
tions svith veneration due to their piety and learning. He gives an 
account of his early life and his sojourn at the royal Court. Nest comes 

aavisvara in the country of 
In his line was liorn king 
He has two sons Rajyavardhana 
Rajyasri married the 
On the death of Prabhakaravardhana, 
hut before he could instal Hansa in 
Lg of Mai va had slain Rajyasriks 
apital ; Eajyavardhana set out 
treachery by 
Malva 


the history of King HarSa. In the city of Sth: 

Srikantha, there lived a king PnSpabhuti. 

Prabhakaravardhana of great prowess 
and Harsavardhana and a daughter Rajyasn 
Maukhari prince Grahavarman. 

Rajyavardhana refused the throne, 
his stead news reached them that the kin; 
husband and carried her away to his c 
on an expedition against him, but there he was killed Ity 
the king of Gauda. Upset by this calamity, HarSa marched on ^ ^ 
to avenge the disgrace. But on his way he learnt that Eajyasri had 
escaped from prison, and was rescued by a Buddhist Saint from her 
resolve to ascend the funeral pyre. Here the book ends as it is with 
the meeting of Har-sa and Rajyasri and is obviously incomplete. This 

in short is the story of Harsacarita/ 

From the comparison of the account given by Bana in Har^acarila 
with the description of the life and history of King Harsavardhana 
^iladitva* by the Chinese traveller Pliouen-Thsang, it has been possible 


FOJ, XIII. 72 ; On the close lexical affinity between Jdarsacariia auc 
see 70J, XII. 83 ; JBAS, (1699) 485. On Kadambari and Bxhatl 

kowski, SOJ, XIII. No. 2. • . 

In Bhoja's SriagSraprakasa (Ohaptet 20), there is a ijuotation 

ci^ fWtr oTWdr 1 

gi ftf 511%^ ?r§rufir%: II 

i; Ihls shows the existence o£ another Har§aoarita. 

' '2. Ed. Bomhay. For a more detailed account, see Peterson’ 

Kadmbati [BSS. No. 24) 1-38. Translated into English by Gov 
' (Cambridge). * . 

, . ^8. t On Sila4i{ya, see Dosabai’s History of QnzeraU 316. 
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to identify Bana^s patron with that king who ruled at Kanouj in 610- 
650 A.D.^ This certainty of date has brought an additional value 
to Harsacarita, as a land-mark in Sanskrit literary history, for the 
introductory verses mention the names of some prominent poets whom 
Bana admired, Vyasa, Cora, author of Vasavadatta, Bhattara Hari- 
(\indra, SatavEhana, Pravarasena, Bhfisa, Kalidasa, author of B|*hatkafha 
and AclhyarEja.® 

454. Kadambari. By far the work with which Bana’s literary 
glory is associated is his romance Kadambari.® He wrote only the 
first part of it and what was left unfinished was made up by his son 
Pulinda or BhusaiiLabhatta.^ It is a long tale of complicated construc- 
tion narrated by a parrot called VaisampEyana to king Sudraka of 
VidisE. It describes the loves of Candrapida of Ujjaiii and Kadam- 
bari, the Gandharva princess and interlaced with it the loves of 
KEdambarPs friend Mahasveta and Pimdaiika. The marriages of these 
heroines are interrupted by the sudden, but apparent, deaths of their 
lovers, when on the assurances of a heavenly voice, they hide their time. 
The parrot concluded the narrative and flew away ; the woman that 
brought the parrot told Sufiraka that the parrot\s tale was but a 
description of his life in his prior birth and this seemed to remind him 
of his past doings and that CandrEpida was only his incarnation. 
Thus the curse which had caused these inpedimenls in the way of the 
lovers exhausted itself and Candrapida and Punclarika were revived 
and were reunited with Kadambari and Mahasveta at Ujjain. There 
they lived happily tog^ether in sublime felicity.® 

In literary merit Kadambari is supreme. The reader loses himself 
in a poetic trance. The name is true to the grace, for Kadambari means 

1. For a discussion of the narratives, see Peterson’s Introduction to Kadambari 

No. 3i) 60ff. For Hioueii Thsang’s account, see Stanislas Jiilien’s Me^noires 

I. 247-265 ; li, VII. 196-202. 

2. For a full account of these references, see Peterson, l,c. 66ff, Three verses of 
Kadambari in praise of Vi|nu, Siva and Bramha are quoted in a grant of Maharanaka 
Kumarapaladeva (Sam. 12*97; lA^ XVII. 230), But the introductory verses are not 
found in a manuscript, BO^ XXI, 6315. 

3. Ed, Madras, Bombay' and Calcutta ‘and Mysore. Translated into English by 
C, Bidding, London, and Uttacardha by V, R. Nerurkar. 

Ed. with Introduction by P. Peterson, BSS^ and by R. V. Kane, Bombay, Mysore 
and at Madras, 

4. There is a Lilavatika^ha in prakyt poetry by Bhosanabhattatanaya {Jess, 
Gat, 55) on the story of SalivS-hana. See para 106 swpra. 

5. For a detailed account, see Peterson’ introduction loICadambari. 

57 
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also liquor. If liquor makes one forget himself, so does the Romance of 
Kadambail. Such is the proverbial repute.^ Govardhana days that Yani 
(Sarasvati) became Bana.** •' Sana’s words breathe a freshness of vigour 
that bespeak a warm and sincere admiration of the profusion of nature 
which the Indian Scenery oflFers to the poetic mind. And in this respect 
he has very few equals even among oriental poets.”® From his repre.sen- 

R “ ^rsFS[^k?r?frJTrRr§Rrsf7 ?r I 

^ 11 ” 

2. oirar ni’^^rr i%55i'rfr 1 

jTnTr^w%FRr-5 ^f^Tr stg^fci 11 

B. For appreciation by many other poets, see Jl, aj Sam. Sah. Far. XIII. 38*0. 
For instance : 

^Tiir^fr— 

RR^Pci w Ri'5rr'jr?=T ri^Ciii; 11 

“ fK 5!%r 1 

5P[ti^i1ilrfWi'^ fi?f ^ncwJi; 11” 

" qR^Fm«rrr?oir 1 

?r%tf ir 

tOTTI?!;:— 

“ |qv5rsfq ^dt: ^frr% I 

1% s^r: ^?r?«fr5T!iR5*sr(?3:?) fcnEri%f?r: li” 

eftj; g^®rr ? # qfl wml 11 

“ %r%5^ =qTqI- 

' s5>ifr^ q;«rrq't% 1 
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lalioa of Ihe horse Indrayudha, he has come to be known as 'Furanga 
BSna. His language is chaste yet ornate and learned yet charming 
and his descriptions show no end of their resources. The meeting of 
Sarasvati and Dadhica, the last embrace Ijy Prabhakaravardhana of his 
son, these for instance in Hargacarita, the beginning of the narrative 
by the parrot, the advice of Sukanasa to Candrapida, the progress of 
the amours of Kadambari and Candrapida in the Gandharva capital 
and the pleasant association of the lovers after vicissitudes, these for 
instance in Kadambari are worthy of a special appreciation. 

455 . There are commentaries on Hargacarita by Rajanaka 
Sankarakantha,*' by Ranganatha,® by Rucaka,* by Sankara.* 

?. I " q'fr% 

filler I 

11 ” 

51]^ d ^(fcrratt^ 9r3rRd 1 

trr?t d 5pn^^- 

dTdT #r ?:Rrd?d il” SllH 11 

^ 1 f'd fr%sRrd??f- 

dF^q[r%icr3rdri 1 

did f ^^sg^dlddiSRd 11” 

Stfi dirsF*# widr drddri^dt : I 
JTdd'rf^ 11” 

[UVvs— f. 3fr.] 

1. Ed. Bombay, SAukaiCakaufehai was fathot of Ritaakaotlia who UygcI about 
1650 A.D, 

2f. W, III, 3868. 

3. Called Harsacaiitavartika. 

4. Printed, Bombay, PB^ I* 120, . 
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There are commentaries on Kaclambari by BhSnucanctra and 
Siddhacandra/ Haridasa,* Sivarama,® V aidyanatha, son of EamabhatlaA 
Balakrsna,® Suracandra,® Mahadeva/ Sukhakara,® Arjima sun of 
Gakradasa,® Ghanasyfima/® and some anonymous^®’ 

456. The story of Kaclambari is found in Y^amana Bhatta Bana’s 
Brhatkathamanjari/® Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara and Dcindin's 
Avantisunclarikathasara, and in the laHer the story agrees with the 
narrative of Baua only so far as the Purvabhaga. 

Dhimdiraja Vyasayajvan, son of LakSmana, wrote Abhinavakadam- 
bari, and a gloss on Mudrarak^asa in 1713 A.D.^® Pie is probably the 
same as the commentator on Laksmisahasra/^ and is the author of the 
musical work Sahajivilasa.*® 

Alihinancla^s Kadambarikathasara, a poem in 8 cantos, has been 
noticed.^® Vikramacleva (Trivikrama), son of Rajarajadeva, and pupil 
of Vidyacakravarti, wrote the poem Kaclambarikathasara in 13 
cantos/^ Kalpitakaclambari*® is anonymous. Tryambaka^s Kadambari- 
kathasara, Srikanthabhinava Sastrin’s Kadambaricampu,^^ and Nara- 
simha’s play Kadambarikalyana,^^ and Paclyakadambari®® of K3einendra 
relate the same story. 

1. Printed, Boinbay. 

3. Printed* Bombay* 

3. CO, II. 17 ; BhandackaPs Lkt, Part I (1893). Sec Ualec Daadia im. 

4. SKG, SO \ UlwariB%, 

5* PB, II. 53, 188, 

6. CO, II. 17. 

7. PB, II. 188. 

8. PB, II, 188. 

9. Mys, 261. 
lOv See para 166 

11. SKC, 80 ; TO, IV. 5115. 

Is, See para 128 sitprd , 

13. 2W. Vai. 3475. 

14. CO. III. 5, 1. Printed, Bombay, 

15. Sea para 163 supra. 

16. See para GO supra , 

17. See para 100. TO, IV, 4292 ; Kuppusaml Sastri’s Bop, (1919), 38, 

18. See Kavindraoauya's List (GOS) No. 1935 . 

19. Barada, II, April- August 1916. 

20. Printed, Mysore. Sae also CC, I. 92 where author’s name is not given. 

21. TO, III. 3489. Sea on the author Chapter on Sanskrit Prama post. 

23. See Kuppusaml Sastri’s Bop* (1919) 39, It is quoted in Kavikanthabharana, 
The mmusaript is with Paliathaohau, Sendaming'VUm, Malabar. 
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[Plier6 cir6 epitotues of K&dciiubaxI ^ K-adambaryartbasara by jMani- 
rama,* Sanksipta-Kadambarl by KasinatW Kadambarisangraba by 
R. V. Krijiiamacarya,* Candrapidacaritra by V, Anan^acarya ,* and epito- 
mes of Idarsacarita by R. V. Kysnamacarya,® and by Srinivasacarya,® 
457 . Among other works of Bana are Candisataka, Sivasataka, 
Jilukutataditaka and Saradacandrika. 

Candisataka is a centum of verses in long Sardula metre in praise 
of Candi, a form of Kali, with an allusion in every verse to some 
incident in the fight between Kali and Mahisasura. Its sourse is the 
Devimahatraya (ch. 80) of Markandeya Purapa. This, “ the Suryasataka 
of Mayura and the Bhaktamarastotra of Manatunga,” says Peterson 
“ are three opposing poems written by devotees of one or other of the 
great forms of religion which flourished side by side under Plarsha’s 
protection.” There are commentaries is on Candisataka by lOhanesvara, 
by Nagojibhatta,® by Bhaskararoya® and another anonymous. 

Sivastuti like Candisataka was in praise of Siva and of his victory 
over of Tripurasura.** 

Of Mukutataditaka nothing is known except a quotation by 
Bhoja in Srngaraprakasa and by Guijavijayagani in his commentary on 
Nalacampu/® It has for its theme Bhimasena’s smashing of ipuryodhana 
wiili his club. , 

1. IOC, 1520^ . 

2. 100, 860, VII. 1558, He was a Kasmirian and wrote at the instance of 

Padmai^aja. 

3. Printed, Srirangam, 

4. SaJuXlV, 

5. Printed, Kumbakonam, 

6. Printed, Trioliinopoly, 

t Ed. with the commentaries, Bombay, See Hall’s Introduction to Vasavti' 
datta, 8, 49 ; Buhlor, Id, I. HI. 

* ’*8. PB, I. 114. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Introduotion to Kadambari. 97 f.n. On this, G. P, Qaaokenbos, Poems of 

Maywa, Int, 39. ^ ^ 

11. The name of the author is not given, but verses from it are quoted under 

Baiga in all the anthologies. 

12. 5f£crrf%ddr5# ^r®r: I 

3i[5irr: Sfi: ft 

f xitifTtiif ft it! ft ii 

siidi! 11 
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Plirvatiparinaya is a play long considered to l.)e the \vurk of this 
BaVa, but recent opinion has been inclined towards attributing ' it to 
Vamana Bhatta 

vSpeculation has been rife also on a reading of the passage of 
Kavyaprakasa according to which BaUa is said to have received 
wealth from IlarBa in lieu of his poetry and some scholars have there- 
fore thought that Ratnavali, Nagananda and Priyadarsika must be 
Bana’s composition.® There is Sarvacaritanataka mentioned in his 
name.** 

J^aradatanaya mentions a play named Saradacandrika by Bana, of 
which the plot related to Candrapida.^ 

Ksemendra in his Aucityaricaracarca quotes a verse saying that it 
is part of a descripuon of the condition of Kadamhari in her separation 
from Candrapida and has other verses in his Kavikantbabharaiin, which 
are referable to similar situations.® Is it possible that Bana wrote 
Kadambari in verse also ? Some of these verses are very charming and 
are as good as verses quoted as Balsa's in the anthologies, leaving us 
not in doubt that Bana was good at verse as at prose. lie was pro- 
bably also a philosopher, for Anandajivin, in his commentary Tattva- 
viveka on Anubhavananda’s Nvciyaratnadlpavali, gives a reference to a 
work of Bana on Vedanta. 

1, See Telang, L4, HI. 219 and Peterson’s lufc. to Kadambari, 97. 

2, See on this subject chapter on Sanskrit drama posi. 

3, CO, B 368. 

^ Bhavaijrakasa (GOS)^ 252. 

Dasarupa mentions Saradacandra as an example of Utsristikanka. 

srsfr^tq- w ll 

3i5r %55*JT¥rwfrl#!Tr: jrri?R%trnTfr%5DT^r% 

—Bom. Edn. p. 121, 

Pot all SQOII verses, see Peterson’s SiM. 62-68 and Thomas, Kav, 55-59. 
e. g. I 
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458 The following passages from Harfacarita are of historical 
value 

^cf;! fc 4r|- 

niT55mt«rr^“r9r ? hI ^ts^riq-iJPcr'^ I imu 

J?T%sR JT Cm I ^^r^r^qetsrJTrai^ajr 

(iR?iifRiT\5ri^Tnr^3f ^«TR?p:55fa:^3Tf ?r54ai Hr4?4ir%c[r I !Tftr<^- 
lTIcIR=t 1 

1. ^Rf553FtrJr: ?i[Rff?nf^atT^?re4wt5rf# 1 

2. >4gcffrcii5«rr4^ffi; 1 

4, ^ ^re=^T#^^^rqfJTfr5^“r wd 

5 . ^ ^|55f^[$if?r'4Rg^JIFcii^^iT!Tffrr«rd JiJT'«r ur^j? 

6 ^ irr'Fwrcff fWff^^^r '^r?FS: 1 

7 3T[%^ct55f?^^ ^ jjsrr^f^^f^T fqRirtr^riJfr^^r- 

9, =4 TO f^'t 

5'aTf5r?r??^ff^Jr‘3; 1 

',0. 't 

mvi 1 

11. q;rq;q4: irfRiTTO 11 

1. Bombay Edn., page IfST- 200. 

1 This is Sanbara-s gloss, 4^1 ^4^=^ ^ ^3^^r34r¥frf ^ 
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^rci:#rr^cfff'7R^f3; I 

13. ^r73ifcqf'^i^rci^*m"wN'|^?r'iriT'iTrfr^?f^^ 

<>\ ' 

g^W^tr ^'i^rf^wirNor: | 

M. ^TO55{r| ^ *^r4rfer%{>w3:^i^55 lfrT55?cireJ3r^'r miH st^rt 
q|'jri% I 

15. 5Rrr¥iwrf%r^lr%;r^ t^sw^rr; sstfi^^RCST^rfelrf'^goir: ^rorTaff^?- 
?r5rp^ ^r3i?T&frm3r^5i=3; I 

iG. JT5R5frJiii5[%r%ffr»wTcir4T5[^2ir¥r^'^% l 

17. Jirx5r?Rl?T?y%fra5Jf%qtrq^ c{s?f#[Sf^ 3[sr^7 f^'srrr%- 

11 

19, ^frr?:^^r% =f Tf r% ?3;5cq>|^s^?^3 sSrf^rfj; li 

19. ^ 4F?q;r5?^¥JTi;q55qR5^q'fvR?ffrr5f 

3ftCT5fr5^#r^iti: JTmr'i; | 

20. ^ T^JTSwr 3rq-?r55i-5^5)jr Jifr 11 

21. ^ q^^s^q5r5% ^rrMl^rws'ci^ ^'s[5'a5?rq>'Tf^iRrrcnn%ra' i 
niT^ffi JTWW: w^r: »|f%r%W’T^r qq w i 

1 . swr 5prr%^m i 

2. 5qr3i3ikaq5=3:%^'fT ^ 5[^5tq: ^q'RrR3r%Jir^r«^'?TiT%qit q^Tciq 
srr^q*^ I 

3. =q q;of?5(fqk i^fq; | 

4. %’T'mqf^??rqft®rr =q ?rqtCrw ^kr^qi?; l 

5. =f iffir'q fr% f5t|j[q-(^ 1 

c. =q q’lTsmkqr fr^krq; l 

7. ^ mqr^'riT'r|qqn'#T qr^fr li 

' 1. On that Sankara’s glores says: ^Jqgcg^rppif gq^glf rrk?m[rn^s[ 5 efr 

sq^qq^rit'ii 5qrqr% fi% l 
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1, Seepai!a48 snf.ra, 

3. Ill commenting on Kavyad iisi 

q?fr%gCr m-- 11 

This verse is found in Mahendnavarmau’s Mamandur inscription also. Frcma- 
candra interprets it as Pmdraha instead of Pallava in this verse {JMyt X. 35fi). 

Tarunavacaspati says that this enigmi refers to Pallavas ruling at Kanci ; 

?PF=??frw w^TRW mr%^: 11 

3. ?T ^f55 jTf^rr ^ =^rfer I 

315^^3 TTfr^wr II 

Ananimmilarilcailiamra^l. 

4. Yikramaditya I was the son of Pnlakcsiii. In A,D. 655, bo captured tho 
Pallava capital Kanci (see V, Smith, El^ 427, 436. Kiclhorn, B/, Vl fT, App. ; 1.4, 
VIT. 219. 

5. Narasimhavarman I ruled between 630-668 A.D. After the seige of Kanci he 
regained his sovereignty. Daring his reign Hiuen Thsang visited Kanci and stayed 
there fora considerable time (see V. Smithy .©/■/, 473; 436; G. J. Diibreuil, /Incf. 
Hist, of Dcecan (Pondicherry), 67-70; (The Pallai^as, 10), If Hiuen Thsang visited 
the court of Harsavardhana Biladitya of Kanauj, it follows that Dandin and Bana 
might have been contemporaries. Were they friends ? Compare these passage.s: 

q;^?:r??Tr%: | 

SrerffST-H 351 U Kuvyadnrm, IT 197. 

11 — Kadambari. . . 

Peterson (Int, to Dijs.J infers from this tliat Dandin must have been laier ilian 
Baiin and places him in tho 8th century A.B, . ! . ' ■ 


459 . Daedm was the son of Viradatti and Gaiui. His father 
was Manoratha and AIanc>ratlia’s father was Bharavi.^ They lived at 
Kiinci.^ Dandin lost his parents in childhood, but as he has himself well 
described it, the place of the lost parents was taken by Sarasvati and 
Brtita.’'® After Kiinci was ]>3seig*ed by the Chalukya king Vikramli- 
difya, D about the year 655 A. D., the city became deserted and Dandin 
roamed through varicnis seals of learning and attained high proficienc'y 
in the Vedas and the arts. AVhen the Pallava king Narasiinhavarmau^ 
vanquished his foes and regained his capital Kanci, Dandin came 
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hack and was given^a place of honour at the royal court.®' ATatrdatta^ 
and Rumasarma® were his intimate friends.^ 

1. M, Govindapai (Jl. of Andhra H.R. Socut VII. I, 146, VIII. 1), discusses 
the Pallava chronology fi-om Kalabhartd to Faramesvaravarma II and tabckt-cs it 
aS' follows 

1 Kalabharki, 87-107 A.C. 

2 Ohufca-Pallava, 107-127 A,C. 

3 Viralsurcha, 127-147 A.C. 

4 Skandasisbya, 147-167 A.C. 

(a/ias Skandavarma I) 

I '■ 

5 Kumaravishnui 167-200 A.C, 

Sivaskandavarma) 

0 Buddhavarma, 200-228 A.C. 

(nZins Skandavarma II) 

7 Viravarma, 228-258, A.C. 

8 Skandavarma, III 268*296 A C, 

9 Simhavarma I, 296-316 A.C. 10 Vishnugc^ I, 315-340 A.0» 

11 Skandavarma IV, 340-364 A.O. 12 Simhavarma II, 364-389 A.C, 

13 Nandivarma X, 414-437 A.O. 14 Vishnugopa II, 389-414 A.O, 

15 Simhavarma III, 437*472 A.O. 

16 Simhavishnu, 472-520 A.C. 

17 Mahendravarma I, 520-555 A.O, 

I 

18 NaraBimhavarma I, 555*595 A.C. 

I 

19 Mahendravarma 11. 595-630 A.C. 

■ ' ■ ■■■ 1 ' ■ ■ ■ 

20 Faramesvaravarma I, 630-660 A.O. 

21 Narasimhavarma 11, 660*685 A.C, 

I 

22 Faramesvaravarma 11, 685-760 A.C, 

2. Matydatta is the author of a commentary on Hiranyakeai’s Srouta and Grhya 
Sup’as [OOS), He was probably a Nambudii Brahmin of Malabar. 

3. Edmasarma is the author of Aoyutottara Kavya. Bhamaha refers to him 
and criticises his verse ; 

I^JI: 1 

fir^rPr fesiW: I 
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Daiidia was a silecialist in the art of architecture. One day one 
I.aliliilaya re(iuested Pandin to go to Mahamallapuram* and inspect hia 
iointure of the broken arm of the idol of Trivikrama in the temple iUii 
touching the waters of the sea. Pandin went to Mahamallapuram 
and appreciated the imperceptible conjunction of the broken parts ot 
the arm While he was offering his worship, a full-blown lotus was 
wafted by the waves of the sea, and when it touched the feet of the 

I ord there arose from it the splendid figure of a Vidyadhara. The 
VidySdhara bowed gracefully and vanished. Pandin’s curiosity was 
aw'akened. His mind was set upon discovering the secret of he 
occurrence and on returning to Kanci, he sat in penance and m the 
trance of meditation, the story of Avantisundankatha was revealed to 
him. Such is the autobiography prefixed to the narrative of the 
splendid romance of Avantisundankatha.* 

Pandin may therefore be safely assigned to the period 635- 
700 A.D.* 


r’TWs^s^’now^calba Mahabilipiicam in Ohingleput District, Madras Dresldendy. 

a! In an anonymous commentary on KavyadarSa (1. 28) this work is montionod 
as an akhySyikS 3rf!e^TTf^%Rr 1 

and Vadigangbala says , 

and vadigtmghala lived about the year 963 A.D. xm., „ sm 

It is int^ing to note that in Svapnavasavadatta (frav. Bdn, p. 59) Yidusaki 

sfOT ^1? r% 3if T5 I 'nw 

Th! e^th^Taliini for Avantisundari has a parity iu that Man4akini and fara- 
vali ate described here as Yak§a women, 

3 R V. Krsnamaoarya (Sa/i. XIX. 922) says Dandin lived in 6th century, m he 
criticises kamaita and is oritiotsad by Vamana. He siys Dasakumaraomta is 
Mn-swork. B. 0. Datt (Oin. I. 18, 25. 11.298) says Dandm was an old man 
when SUaditya (570-620 A.D.) reigned ; M. Rangaoarya (Int. to Kavyadarsa,^^ gives 
date 6bh century A D. V. K. Ohuplankar, Sssa?/ on (Bombay) says C f 

. ~ton 7th Btoryiu Chapter V of Dasakumargcarita and Act V of Malati- 
iSava, he infers that Dandin must have been prior to or contemporary with Bhavar- 

(ID. 213, 232) mentions the possibility of Dandin having lived jde, 
an earlier Bhoja in the 8bh century. Fora similar view, I' * ® • “7’ 7 
Vasavadatta, 19 If. Wilson [Essays, I. 316) relies on the mention of the >^“6 of Bhqa 
in theDaSikumaracarlta and ot the rarity of allnsions to Yavanas and says that 
Dawlin must have lived during the time of one of the immediate deBoendants of kin„ 
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460. I’bis specimen of poetic art was lung lust in uhtiviuii and the 
fall of the Tallava kingdom must have !)een the cause of it. 'i'he existence 
of the work had so far been gone oiil of recollection, that even among 
rhetoricians, it has been rarely noticed and Dasakuinfiracarita, almost 
an epitome of it, has come to be regarded as Danclin’s original work. 

Avantisundarlkatha relates almost the same story as the iJasa- 
kiuntiracarita, except that in the lormer, the descriptions are very 
elaborate and narrative very complete, so that we have it in the tales 
of Sudraka, Vararuci, Kaclambaii and Samudradathi^ and Saunaka and 
Bandhumatb^ 

Onl}' a iTcignient ol the y*‘ork was till recently available in print j, 
but the whole work has been recovered by hi. R. Kavi in hladras and 
is now l)eirig prepared for print. 

Bhoja of f)hai% so that h6 places Dandiii about the end of the iUh centui-y. For a 
critics of this view, see Kale (lut. to EJii), 

On Dandin generally ; see Weber, IC. 213, 231 ; Essays on the Bamayana 76 ’ 
m. XIV. 66 ; and hit. to Dxs. I, 311 ; F. W. Thomas, Kav, 42 ; Peterson, Subh ! IQl] 
130 j Maadoneil, SL. 331; PisAdl, Itb to Hr.ijTirallla^a (Kiel) 13 ff. Aufrecht, 
^DMG, XKIII, 31~5; CO., T; 213; lit. to Vas.iv lixtta {Ool. Un, series), Buhler 
Jti. IV. 83; Telang, JBRAS, XVllt, 153. Peterson, Prefxoe to D.ts. also fd. ill, 82 ; 

R. 0. putt CJv, II. 208 ; Mapmiller, India, 332, 353. Ramakrishnakavi, Mahakavi 
Dandi {Kald) I.) which contains the latest and the most learned account); M R, Kale 
ini to DasahumaracUarita (Bombay) ; Agashe, Tnt, to, Dai ahum aracarUa (BSS) j 

S. K. De.^>SP, II. 58, p* 71 ; Oollins, in his Geographical Data of the Raghuvam^a aoid 
Dd^akumaracarita (Lcipsig) places Dandin’s literary activity before 5S5 A D Meyer 
DaiahmnuQarita (Leipsig), B. Bbatfcacarya (Jt, Dcp. of Letters, IX, 30-1) places him 
in the last quarter of the 7th century A.D, 

1, Samudradatta isthcheroof the drama Pu^pabhufdujaitaka^ see chapter on 
Sanskrit Drama imt, 

2. Sautiaka was the pupil of Somatrata. Once when they were on a visit to the 
court of tp Kosala king, Saunaka fell in love with the princess Bandhumati and had 
secret intrigues with her. In the meantime the king of Trigarta to whom the hand of 
the princess had been promised came to take her, hut Saunaka managed to elope with 
her unseen in a boat down the Sarayu. The boat was wrecked and he lost sight of her. 
Lamenting hot loss, he saw the corpse of a fair woman on the banks and taking her to 
bo the princess, he cremated the body. . He then resolved to give up his life and when 
preparing for it, hornet a Tapasi and in her hermitage Bandhumati was safe. On 
hearing Saunaka’s voice, Bandhumati came out and the lovers met. Bandhumati 
explained that she was rescued by a cowherdcss, but the latter was bitten by a snake 
End died at once and it was her corpse that he had cremated. There, by chance the 
^ther of Bandhumati cam^i,- having b^an deprived of his kingdom hy the king of 
Jrigar^a rate at the loss of B.md'mniitiV haul, Saiiaaka fought and restored his 
father-m-law to his kingdom. 

. ■ -It is suspected that there must a dmm.i somewhere of the nam: Bandhu* 
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Brhatkatlia appears to have been the model for the constriiclion, 
Vararuci is Katyayana’s son and lived in the days of King Mahapatjma, 
vSaunaka, the lover of Bandhumati who was reborn as Sudraka, re- 
appears here as Kamapala. Likewise, Bandhumati who transmigrated 
as^Yinayavatk queen of Sudraka, is reborn here as liantimati. Bandhu- 
mati's maid who was born as the wife of Sudraka becomes TaravalJ 
here, 'rbiis, Dandin maintains an intimate connection with the ancient 
narratives and attempts as if to frame a sequel. 

461. Chronology does not make it impossible that Dandin knew 
Bana and the proximity of dates suggests that Pandin was Bana^s 
younger contemporary and prolmbly a friend too. In Avantisundari 
Dandin narrates the story uf Kadambari and his narrative follows Bana’s 
Ptirvabhaga and diverges widely from the Pulinda's (Bhusana^s) Uttara^ 
])haga. It is therefore inferred that Pandin wrote his Avanijisundari 
before Baca’s son thought of concluding the narrative. 

It is fairly certain that pandin studied and admired Kadambari’. 
He mentions it by name with the usual device of paronomasia: 

II 

A reading of Kadambari by the side of Avantisundari will display 
a conscious elaboration by Pandin of Bana’s ideas, fancies and 
descriptions. Same situations are adopted, but the delineation is 
imitiue and the fault of the loan of situations is excused by the resplen- 
dence of amending shots of poetic imagery blended with the sweetest 
melody of expression. Extracts are printed at the end of this chapter. 

462. Apart from the merit of the Katha as a piece of literary art, 
it contains a laudatory prehice in praise of several poets which furnishes 
a clue to some lost works and makes it a landmark in literary history. 
Reference is made there to Vyasa,^ Subandhu, Gunadhya, Muladeva, 

mati or Bandhumati- Bauuaka; The conjecture is strengthened by the following verse 
in Kaumudimahotsava. 

ati:% 11' 

1, The verse in praise oE Vyasa : 

I w: II , , 

iis quoted as Daudin’s in the anonymous Subhasijavali (para 373 supra.) h '-.'/.‘ihbc , 
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Suclraka, Bhasa, Sarvasena, Fravarasena, Kalidasa, NarSyiina, Bharavi (?) 
Baya and jMavura, in a mannei: very probably indicaling* a cbrQnGlogif 
cal order among them.^ 

463 . Avantisundari-katbasara is a poetic summary of the katba, 
wbich in the merit of composition rarely falls short of the original which 

f * * * 11 

* * * * 1 

3 rn%: wa 11 

?KRr?I0T5^TfRT ^51^r?r*(T ffcT: 1 

****** 11 

^r=fr ll 

ir^«T^a[5^raws^55^>T|Mir: l_ 
q^arsfq f^r 11 

^ i 

»***■* 11 
f^ar r%%jrr fq?;: 1 

I 13:4 q3i^3r^ ll 

wi’- * * * * * 1 

* » * « * * * ll 

'31' 3 33^wi^ i3?r?r3<5; l 

^ q;rs3?r3^f'#i' r%‘^ r%i?; ii 

53I1RI 3f^r cfRSi If * * * * 11 

***** 1 

,35fiTJm3 3T 3trar 3rngtq;45>irr!«T3<?; i 
«r3o55niTfr 'Cr4 34rr% ir^T^cfr 1 

* » * * I 

* * * * 5r 3rffr3^^3r: ll 

srm^ f?? 33 11 

Sarvasena’s Haiivijaya is mentioned by Hemacandra {KSf 335). NarS.yaii''. is 
probably Bhattanarayana, author of Veui^amhara. The verse beginning with 
probably refers to KumScadasa. The vers® probably refers to 

M4ambari orYij|akS,.,., . y ^ . yj:, 
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it sought to epitomise. At present the name of the author is unkaown. 

It bears the Anaudaaka at the end of each canto^ and when we see that 
Bhoja and Hemacandra mention Pancasikha’s poem as of that anka,* is 
it possible that the author of this poem was Pancasikha? The extant 
work is also incomplete and stops in the seventh canto.® 

464. It is a tradition that llandin wrote three works* and if we 
take Avantisundarikatha, in the place of pasakumSracarita, the two 
other works are DvisandhSna and Kavyadarsa. 

Dvisandhana is a poem with a double entendre and narrated 
the stories of ESmayana and Mahabharata. Except in rare references 
to it by later writers® the work is lost. It served as a model for 

1 . For instance, 

11 Canto I. 

a. ctr w 1 sni 73=51^??^!^ 

11' — KavySnusSSana 335. 

gSIlf 3% 1 — ^rngacaprakafe, XI. 

8. For a complete account ot the Ka$ha and KaJbSsSra, see M. Kamakrishna 
Kavi,'x)a«di {Kala, l). The 7th canto is a citrasarga, in which some particular alpha- 
bets are avowedly a voidecl. 

i. %trir% g^r; I 

W f%S 11 Saravali. 

Much thought has bean expended on disooveiing the names o£ the three werks here 
referred to as Dandin’s. Pisohell thought the tbied was Mrtoakatlka, because the verse 
found there as well as in Kavy34ai’^' (see PetersODi Svhh, 180), 
Others thought that the third work was Ohandoviciti, because in KavySdarsa Dandin 
ssys There is no work known as Chando- 

viciti at all and it may mean only “a collection of metres.” Chapters XIV and X\ of 
P.haratasa^fra also goes under the name of Chandovieiji and Yadavaprakaia’s Bhasya 
on it is called Chandovioiti-bh5§ya. Even VarShamihira (in his Brhafsamhits) says 

ffgfcT I 

On this question, sec B. V. Ktishnamaohatya, Int, to V3savadatt5^, xxsiv-vi, 

5. Bhoja in his BrngSraprakasa says (in Prakasa VII) ^1 

r1:fF«rR ana (in-Prak5«.i IX) ana qnotes the 


^erse 
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several compositions of that style and even the name was adopted by 
■Dhananjaya and Kaviraja.* 

KA\TAnARSA, his well-known treatise on poetics, will be noticed 
in a future chapter. 

Sivapaucastavi is a small poem of devotion ascribed to Ifandin 
called Ananiayastotra.’' 

465, OsLsnkum&fticAritn is in two parts; ihe former Purv.'i- 
pilhika is in 3 chapters and the latter Uttarapithika is in 8 chapters. 
Rajaharasa, king of Magadha^ had three ministers and in regular 
succession their sons became ministers too. When a war broke out 
between Rajahamsa and Manasara, king of Malwa, Rajahamsa sent 
av,a) his pregnant wife to a rendezvous in. the Vindhya mountains. 
He was severely wounded in battle and his chariot was 'drawn off by 
the frightened horses into the same forest. There he rested until he 
became conscious. Y hen the queen heard the news of her missing 
husband, she resolved to die and as she was offering a prayer before 
hanging herself to a tree, Rajahamsa recognised her voice, and they 
were united. She gave birth to a son Rajavahana. About the same 
time, his four ministers also got four sons, Pramati, Mitragupta, 
.Mantragupta and Visrnta. Then the story is related how by chance 
five foundling boys were brought to the king, and were' received by 
him with kindness. When of age, he sent them out on a campaign of 
conquest. When the princes were journeying in the Wndhvas, Llja- 
hamsa was met by a brahmin Matanga and was induced to accompany 
him to Patala through an opening revealed to Matanga by s'iva in a 
dream. When they reached Patala, the queen of that land offered her 
hand and kingdom to Matanga and Matanga became king. In the 
meantime, not knowing the movements of Rajaharasa, the nine princes 
set out in difterent paths agreeing to meet later at Ujjain. Rajavahana 
proceeded to Ujjam, and there married Avantisundari, the daughter of 
that king. The princes met each other one after 'another and narrat- 
ed^ their adventures. At the end of the narrative the princes captured 
Malwa and proceeded to Pugpapura and paid homage to the king and 
queen. The king distributed among them the various kingdoms they 
had conquered. Rajavahana became king of the United kingdoms of 
Puspapura and Ujjain. Guided by Rajavahana the priace.s ruled over 

1. See ^ams 68 and 86 BUfr 'a, ' ' ' 

3. Ed* Madras and elsewlisr®. . ; 




their kingdoms justly and “enjoyed pleasures not easily attainable even 
by Indra/’^ 

“ Dasakumaracarita begins and ends in an abrupt manner and it 
introduces the reader at once to strange persons and strange events. 
Purvapithika, preliminary chapter, is commonly ascribed to Pandin 
himself, but as it is somewhat less ambitiously written, and as the 
incidents related are, in one or two cases, briefly repeated in the body 
of the work, and with some contradictions, doubts have been started as 
to the accuracy of the attribulion/' 

466. Sesa® or supplement to the Carita, a continuation and 
conclusion of the stories, is the work of Clakrapani Dik^ita, a Mahralia 
Brahmin. It displays an elal)oraie construction with an expression 
fairly equal to iis precursor. Cakrapani was the son of Candraraauli 
piksita. 

Because Purvabhaga differs in various manuscripts and in some 
even the story is altered (See Ta7tj. Cat. VII, 2998-3007), the oldest 
commentaries are only on Uttfirabhaga and there is much similarity 
between Uttarabhaga and Avantisimdari. M. R. Kavi (Tnt, to Edn.) 
thinks that Dandin’s work was lost and the story was re-written as 
Purvabhaga from materials available in translations or from tradition* 
He adds “ Of the translations of Dasakumaracarita, the oldest is in 
Telugu by Ketana of about 1250 A.D. A comparison of his work 
with the original shows that the Purvabhaga corresponds exactly with 
the Telugu portion except that the story of Somadatta comes after the 
meeting of Rajavahana and Avantisimdari, but before their marriage 
and that Uttarabhaga is very much condensed in Telugu. Most of the 
idioms peculiar to Telugu are also crudely found in Sanskrit in the 
Purvabhaga. Ketana states that he was writing in chapters the story 

1. Ed. by H. H. Wilson ; by Petei-son (Bombay) ; by Bubler (Bombiy) ; by T. 
Taikavacaspati (Caicutfca) with notes *, by G. J. Agasbe (Bombay) with introduction 
and notes. For a complete summary in English and notes, see Edn. by M. R, Kale 
(Bombay). See also Meyer, Dandins Dcisahumaracaritam, die Abenteuer der zehn 
PrinzeUi Leipzig : Collins, Geographical data of Raghmamsa and Dasahumara* 
carita, Leipsig. Tr. by Meyer, o. o. and by Haberland (Munich) ; by M. R. Kale 
(Bombay) ; by P. W, Jacob {Hindu Tales) ; by Wilson {Essays on SL, II. 160); by 
Janakinatha, (IOC, VII. 1561). For Agasbe’ s doubt on the identity of the authors of 
Dasakumaracarita and Kavyadarsa, see JA, XLIV, 67. 

2. IOC. VII, 1552. 

, M. R* Kale says that the UttirapithikS printed in Ms edition is not the . same of 
Cakrapani ’s work. But UttarapithikS as the Dasakumaracarita proper intended by 
Wilson, ’ In OC, I. 247 it is said that Pa4manabha wrote U^arainthika. ^ , 

59 ■ ' ' 
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of Dasakiiiiiaras (ten young men) as related l)y Dandin in his prose 
work. These facts suggest whether the Purvai)haga was translated 
from Telngu putting Somadatta’s story a little earlier in the Sanskrit 
rendering, Kanarese translation has quite a different story for this 
portion. Thus we are tempted to say that the first portion of Avanti 
was lost and was re-written by several unknown writers. Perhaps the 
friends of Dandin might have taken copies to Malabar and the ghats 
have protected them from the ravages of time and political catas- 
trophes,” 

But S. K. De lakes a contrary view and says that Dasakiimara- 
carifa is the real work of Dandin and Avantisiindari is the work of 
some later author. He says “It is well known that Dandin, the author 
of the Kavyadarsa, refuses to admit the fine distinctions made by 
theorists between a katha and an akhyayika, but his own definition of 
these two species of prose composition is entirely negative and does 
not help us in fixing his conception of them. It is not until we come 
to Rudrata, who has accepted and generalised the characteristics of 
Bana’s two works into universal rules governing the composition of the 
katha and the akhyayika respectively, that we find these two species 
entirely stereotyped in theory. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Avaaiisundarikalha was composed before this fixing of characteristics 
in Rudrata’s time ; and this would explain the apparent confusion of 
the characteristics of a katha and an akhyayika made by its author. 
But he could not have been very far from the time of the author of 
the Dasakumaracarita whose work he utilised and whose biographical 
details were not yet entirely lost in his 

467. There are poetic versions of Purvaplthika, one by Appaya 
DiKSrrA, the author of Kuvalayananda, printed at Serampore in 1804 and 
another by ViNAY AKA. Gopinatha Maharijadhiraja undertook “the 
bolder task of ameliorating (samSodhana) the text. Like the two preceding, 
his introduction is in metre and in three sections, but they contain six 
hundred and seventy nine slokas and are therefore much more 
diffuse. In the body of the work the author reverts to prose, where 
his so called improvement — really a diriigurement, consists in the 
occasional amplification or explanation of the incidents of the original, 

1. Ini,toEdn, See also Agashe's Int). to Dasikmnaracarita ' 

2. IHQ, ni, 161, 

3. ' 100, 1^764, Vri 15S3. Printed as appendix to Colebrook^s edn. of Hitopade^a. 

' 4 ' 100, 586, VII. 3553; It la in three chapters and begins with the. story of 

Bajaham‘a at Pnspnpura, ' ■ • . 
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the text uf whicb. with. Kuch occasional inlerpulaLiuns or substiluiions, 
is given wiihout any alleration. The story is also carried on to com- 
pletion/’^ 

468. There are commentaries on Dasakumaracarita by Sivarama,® 
Gurunatha Kavyatirtha ® Kavindracaryasarasvatl,* Haridasa Siddhanta- 
vagifct,®* Haripadachattopadhaya ® G, K. Ambedkar/ A. B. Gajeiidra- 
gatkar,® Revatikanta Bhattacarya,® Jibanancia,*® Taranatha,^^ and some 
Bnonymous/® „ 

There are epitomes, Pasakiimaracaritasangraha, anonymous'® and 
the other by R. V. Krishnaraacharya.'* 

469* The greatness of pandin as a poet has a traditional recog*' 
nition. He has been known as Acarya Dandin.'^ It is said that Saras- 
vati declared him a poet'® and that with Valmiki and Vyasa he was of 
the same rank.'^ ‘ 

T. toe, 1850; Vir. 1554. 

2, Ed. Bombay. This is on the PurvaVi'^hika only. He was the son of Krs^a* 
ranla and. grandson of Ti’llokacandtra and bcobher of Govindarama, Mukundarama and 
Kesivarama. His commentauy Bhusina (Ed. Bomlmy) relates only to DasakumSta- 
oacitft (8 Uohavasas) and not Purva and Uttarapithikas, He has also commented on 
Kadambari (See Rj-jagrah Library Oat* 60). Ed. by N.B. Godabokand K P. Pacab 
(Bombay). 

3, Printed, Calcutta, 

4, Printed, Bombay. 

-5. Printed, Calcutta. 

d* Pdnted, Calcutta. 

7. Printed, Bombay with glossary. 

8. printed, Bombay with intro luotiou and appendices, 

9. Printed, Calcutta, 

10. Printed, Calcutta. 

11. SKC, 81. 

12. Ed. Bombay. CO, 11. 62. 

13. OpPt II. 3166. 

14. Printed, Srirangam. 

15. So say the colophons of bis works, as well as Bhatla Gopala in the commen- 
tary on Kavyaprakasa. , , 

Bee S. Patbabhlram : Acarya Dandin as, a erttio. Paper read at the Oriental 

Conference, Madras, 1924. 

16. In a rivalry between Kalidasa and Ihindin, Sarasvati was called to declare 

nierib. She said ^ but when Kalidasa asked, 

she said ST 

17. sfra ctrrflf t 

3irr% 11 , 
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470. Subandhu. The age of Subcindhu as a writer of Sanskrit 
romance lias been a matter of literary speculation. His name is 
associated with VasaVxVDATTa. In the introductory verses to Harsacarita, 
Balia has a eulogy of poets and poems and there he mentions a 
Vasavadattci U has been considered from this reference that Bana had 
in mind Siibandhu’s writing, so that Bana's date being known, the age 
of Subandhu was anterior to him. 

In a similar preface to Vasavadatta, Subandhu deplores the decay 
of poetic aesthetics after the days of Vikramaditya, the generous patron 
of letters : 

?Mtfr r iff | 

On the identity of this Vikramaditya there has been a display of 
original research. But two considerations chiefly lead us to conclude 

1. On Suban<}hu generally, see Hall, Ink to Vasavadatta* B.V, Krishnamaoharya 
(bit. to Vasavadattj.) thinks Subacdhu was a Vaishnavite following Mimamsa 
philosophy. Weber, I, 271 quoting Ounniogham (t/dSB. XVII, 98-9) says there is 
a legend that Subandhu was a Kashmirian Brahmin, 

2. B.V. Krishna maiharya thinks this verse here an interpolation as it is not 

found in some manuscripts. . hitroduoHoii to xxxix, 

Vamana in his Kavyalankara has ^lassage : 

3irtr f^'^r i 

II 

Some scholars have preferred the reading to ^ In Ms. No. 4 B 820 

uf Oriental Blarmscripts Library, Madras, the^ reading is the latter. The discovery of 
Avantisundarikatha has set the difficulty at rest, for it is stated there that Subandhu 
was attached to Bindusara, the son of Gandragupja : 

q^sr^rrej; l ... II 

The available VasavadAtta of Subandhu is unconnected with Udayana Vatsaraja, 
There are no data to connect this Subandhu with Vasavadatta mentioned by Patanjali. 
M. Bamakrishna Kavi ( If al«, I 70) however says so. B. V. Krishnamaoharya 
(e, c. xlvii) says that there was one Vasubandhu, pupil of Manoratha, in the court of 
Vikramaditya Candragupta II. Takkakusu in his Paramartha^s Life of VasubandJm 
finds a passage that king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya sent his crown prince Baladitya to 
Vasubandha to learn Buddhism. [JBAS [1908), 44]. Smith (£?H, 292, 320) and 
Bathak take this Vikrama4i|ya to be Skaudagupta. But Bhaudarkar says he was 
Candragupta II who lived in Gupta era 93 or 411 A.D. and identifies Baladitya with 
his son Go vinda Gupta [see also I A. XLI. 15]. Subandhu, therefore, it is suggested, 

that the ancient romance, of VSsavadatta so highly praised of BSna was lost and 
with confidence in his literary , ability, he , set out to make up this loss. On this 
question, see R, Saraswati, JMy, ' 
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that Vasavachitta mentioned by Bana was not the work of Suljandhu. 
Patanjali instances Vasavadatta as an Akhyayika and speaks of readers 
as Viisavadattikas/ 

In this ailusion to Vikramaditya® there is express indication that 
Vikramaclitya so lamented was the patron of the * nine gems ’ and if as 
tradition says the patron of ' nine gems,/ was the founder of the 
Vikraiiia era in 56 B.C., Patanjali who nourished far earlier than that 
date could not have referred to this Subandhu^s romance.® In his 
Srngaraprakasa, Bhoja mentions an Akhyayika Lilavati, now lost. But 
Neininatha Kavirajakunjcira, the Canarese poet, has written a romance 
of that name, probably an adaptation of the Sanskrit original. It 
describes the love of Kandarpaketu and Lilavati and the story is almost 
similar to that found in this work, except that the name of the heroine 
had been altered from Lilavati to Vasavadatta. Is it possible that the 
source of Subandhu’s plot was the original Lilavati and that he narrated 
the same story in a new form, so as to illustrate the power of Sanskrit 
paranomasia ? But Subandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, is not a late 
writer^ He is quoted by V amana in his Kavyalankara. An anonymous 
commentary on Vasavadatta begins with a verse, which commences 
Bhamati, the commentary on Sankarabhasya by Vacaspatimisra, It is 
therefore likely that this commentary was the work of Vacaspati, 
who lived in the 9th century A.D. and Vamana was in the Court of 
Jayapida (779-819 A.D.) Subandhu mentions Bauddhasangati, Uddyo- 
takara and a story of Sakuntala (apparently as represented by 
Kalidasa). Bauddhasangati was a ihetorical work by pharmakir|i,^ and 

1. See para 450 supra. 

2. For the view that Patanjali^s Vasavadatta was not this Subaadhu'6, See 
Peterson’s Introduction to Kadimbari, 72 and R.V, Krlshnamaoharya, l,o, XxxVi. 

3. The romance oi Vasavadatta referred to in Malatimadhava as in like manner 
that found in Kathasaritsagara and which has been dramatised in Batnavali resembles 
in scarcely a feature, barring the common appellation of their respective heroines 

4. Sivavarama in his commentary says that 
Bauddhasangati was the work of Dharmakirti. Hall (Infe. to Edn.) accepts this statement* 

R. V, Krishnamaoharya adopts the reading and 

says that Alankara was the name of a work by Dharmakirti. Levi says that 
Dharmakirti has not been known to be a rhetorician at all, {Bulletin de * Eoole 
Francaise d' Extreme Orient, III. 45). Thomas accepts this opinion (Int, to Eav. 48). 

S. K. De does not mention Dharmakirti as a writer of rhetoric {8P. 48), but says that 
Bhamaha adopted DharmakirtPs Buddist dootcinos, placing Dharmakirti in the middle 
of the 7th century A.D., because he is not noticed by Hiuen Thsang (630 <643 A.D.), 
but mentioned by I Tsing {673*693 A.D.) as a recent author, (See Takakasu, Mecord of 
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Uddjotakara,* ihe great logician, was the author of Nyayuvartika and 
these writers lived in the 6th century A.D, 

471. “ Subandhu’s version of the story of Vasavadatta is quite 
different from that which Bhamaha criticises as quite incredible and oppo- 
sed to to the usage of the world and to the dictates of political science 
(lokasastra viruddha) concerning the conduct of a conqueror (Vijigishu). 
The story of Vasavadatta is as old as Patanjali, inasmuch as he refers to 
it in his commentary on Panini IV. 3. 57. One of the versions of the 
story based upon the Brihatkatha is found narrated in Soraadeva’s 
Kathasaritsagara and it seems to be the Brihatkatha version that 
Bhamaha has condemned as incredible and opposed to the usage of the 
world and to the dictates of political science. Chandamahasena, the 
king of Avanti, made a large artifical elephant similar to the one reared 
by Udayana, the king of Vatsas. After filling it with armed soldiers, he 
Sent it to the Vindhya forest bordering upon the V^atsa country with a 
view to entice Udayana to come out of his capital for capturing the 
elephant. As expected, Udayana came along to see and capture it, 
was himself caught hold of by Ghandamahasena’s soldiers and taken as 
a prisoner to Avanti where he manned Vasavadatta. Bhamaha 
condemns this story as incredible and opposed to the usage of the 
world, inasmuch as no king like Udayana who was well informed and 
had able ministers to advise him could be believed to go out with no 
assistance to elephant forest at sunset, however fond he might be of 
elephants. It is also opposed to the dictates of political science inas- 
much as no king like Udayana ever bent on making extensive conquests 
would be foolish enough to enter upon a risky adventure as he is said 
to have done. Subandhu’s version of the story of Vasavadatta is not 

the Buddist Beligimi). Taranatha (Qeschiohte, 181-6) makes kimoontempoEary of the 
Ebetan king Strong bstan-sgam go who died in 660 A.D. So does Kern {Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, iSO). Peterson and Hall (Subh. 47 Int. to Vas.) say that 
Dharmakirti the writer on Alankara, was identical with the Buddhist philosopher of 
that name. Anandavardhana quotes verses by Dhatmakitji. Dharmakirti is now 
generally placed between the 6th and 7th century A.D. Telang {JBSAS, XXVH, 147, 
places Dharmakirti in the middle of 6th century A.D. See Aufrecht, ISt. XVI, 204-7 ; 
ZBMG, XXVH, 44 ; CC, I. 268 j Feterson [JBBAS, XVI, 172-3); Bhandarkar [BJB, 
(1897) xsx] ; Mas Muller. (India, Indes); Dufi, (Chronology), JBBAS, XVIII. 18, 88 
96, 148-150. For works and verses of Dharmakirti in the anthologies, see Thomas 
Kav. 47-50 and Peterson, Subh, 40-8). 

■ ; .1. - :D4yoJak5ra s work is meant to be a refutation of Dingnaga’s heterodox views. 
I£DiDgoagalivedin6tho«itury, A D. D+yotakara must have lived later. (OnDingcSga’s 
date, see para 17 sapro). 





1. Mye. Areh. Eep^ (I927}i 25. . • 

2. For instance, see the use of the phrases: T^^|»rr, SIR'CT- 

m, sfiHNrf^r I 

3- I {Srimogam Ban. 839.) 

4. Compare ?rT 

5Rg%q ^ q^lswfqfEMFcrf^f^ I 

T%?3ra?cnta=S3n55r%'^^^^®»Jrr f^^ir ll— Malalimaahava, 

3t5§r4fJrq, ¥ri^w^, qa^traT?- 

rtftq, 3i%q^3Rjn^CT'tfq, iwr'qTr%c[r%q, iFiqiqr 11 

Srirangam Edn. 191-3. 

6. Hoetnle identifies Vikram54itya with Yad34harman and S“han41m 

about 608-612 A D the latter being the date of Har§a’s coronation, see JB4S, (IMS) 
846,(1909)89. 144, andseeconfra Fleet, [JBAS, (1904) 164], V. Smith. .[OT. 
li VIII. 781-96] places Yasodharman. as founder of Molva empire, in 533-o83 A.D, 
Grey (Int. to Edn.) places Suban4hu between Sana and UdyotSkara, ^ least a century 
litter than Dandin between 550 A.D. and somewhere after 606 A. D. For parity 
see Weber, lAX, I. 211-315 , B. V. Kriahnamaoharya puts Suban4_hu after B^a and 
tefore Vamana, Hall (Ini. to Fas. 11) places Subandhu before Baya 
Preface to Nyayakirumanjali. VI); Cartellieti {Das MahabUrata SjAandM and 
Bnm, VOJ II. 116, m. 145, XIIt.-72) says Ba^a knew Suban4hu and composed his 
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liable to such charges. If that work had existed in Bhainaha’s time he 
would not have failed to notice it in this connection.”^ 

The posteriority of Subandhu to Bana is confirmed by internal 
evidence. To BaPa’s works Subandhu was indebted at times for 
words, expressions, passages and situations, bordering on plagiarism.® 
The use of the word Indrayudha indicates an allusion to the Candra- 
pida’s horse® of that name. The resolves of Mahasveta and Kadam- 
baii to give up their lives when their lovers were dead and the sudden 
interruption of their attempts by the intervention of a heavenly voice 
have their counterparts in a similar situation created for Kandarpaketu 
when he missed his sweetheart Vasavadatta. Above all Subandhu has 
appreciated Bhavabhuti by drawing upon him for his fine expressions 
of poetic fancy. The instance given below is too glaring® to avoid the 
inference that'subandhu lived after BhavabhDti and was a student of 
his plays. Baiia and Bhavabhuti were loo original in their ideas and 
too conscious of their genius that a contrarj^ inference is not possible. 
Subandhu appears therefore to have flourished between Bapa and 
Vamana, that is, about the end ot the 8th century A.D- 
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472. Prince Kandarpaketn son of king Cintainani, saw tlie image 
of a fair damsel in dream and enamoured of her he not set with his friend 
Makaranda in quest of the original of that image. Halting under a 
shady tree for a night, he overheard the tale related, by a parrot to its 
spouse, that Vasavadatta daughter of king Srngarasekhara of Kiisuma- 
piira dreamt of a young man of splendid attractions and would not there- 
fore cho(.)se any out of the several princes that were assembled at her 
Swayamvara. She now sent out her own maid Tamalika as an emis- 
sary to gather news of that young man, who had captured her heart. 
Kandarpaketn was delighted and made friendship with Tamalika. He 
accompanied her to Vasavadatta’s harem, and to avoid her proposed 
marriage with Puspaketu, a V^idyadhara prince, the lovers secretly 
eloped. On their way they felt tired and fell asleep. As Vasavadatta 
aw’oke and went out to gather fruits and flowers she saw two rival 
Kirata chiefs with their forces in pursuit of her, but in a fight between 
themselves they destroyed each other. But the Sage in whose garden 
Vasavadatta had entered was incensed at the havoc made by the rival 
armies and cursed her to become a lifeless statue, as the real cause 
of the whole trouble, but at her importunities he limited the curse to 
ihe day of the casual contact of her lover Kandqrpaketu. Kandarpa- 
ketu rose to find his sweetheart missing and when in despair he 
approached the waters of the sea to give up his life a heavenly voice 
assured him that he w^ould soon be united with Vasavadatta. So he 
rambled through woods and awaited the uncertain day, when 
by chance he happened to pass by a statue and discovering in it some 
likeness he embraced it, the statue gained animation and Vasavn- 
datta stood before him in all her original glory. 

473. Subandhu has been praised by later writers,* Mankha, 
Rajasekhara, Vamabhatta Baria" and is quoted in the anthologies. 

work to eclipse Subandhu’ s fame. Telang {JREAS, XVtXI. 147) puts Subandhu at 
the end of the 6th century or beginning of the 7th century and before Bana and 
Dandin also. '*At the time when VSsavad^tta was composed the teachings of 
Kumarila, had already borne fruit against Sects, but in Kadambari, Harsaoarita and 
BasakiTmSraoarita, we find allusions to Mimamsa to Bauddha and Jain systems 
though there is no allusion of contest between them,” See also bis introduction to 
Mudr§r3k|asa, 55 note. 

: ' 1, And probably by Vakpati in GaudavSlho. See CO, I. 7iG and R. 7. Krishna..- 
macarya^s lot. to Edn. xli. 
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He oalls himself Medhavi frivikiramnr 

9. lOa, 643, 996. 

10. Oudh,XV.U. 

11. Hall’s Edn. 196-214. 
la Sic, 81. 

13. 100, 543. ■ 


In his Vasavadatta, Subandhu’s sole aim was to illustrate the 
potency of e.xpression of the Sanskrit language and his de.icterify in 
framing discourse made of etpiivoques in every syllable. I'o him the 
choice of the plot and ingenuity in its development was of secondary 
importance. In this field of literature Subandhu is without an equal. 
All nature and all art is familiar to him. There is not one mythologi- 
cal incident to which he ha.s not alluded, not one word whose signifi- 
cance he has not understood, not one style of prose writing which he has 
not adumbrated and not one mode of expression which he has not in- 
vented for the glory (T his tale. “ What with the comprehensive range 
ofhishagiology,” says Hall, “ hi.s familiarity with (he bye-paths of' elder 
days, his matchless command of Sanskrit vijcahulary, and his mastery 
over the anamOlies of its grammar, he is indeed not seldom an enigma to 

his scholiasts I here is true melody in the long, rolling compounds, 

a sesquipedalian majesty which can never be etiualled save in Sanskrit ; 
and the alliterations have a lulling music all their own to ears weary 
of the blatant discords of vaunted modem ‘ progress ’. There is, on 
the other land, a compact brevity in the paronomasias, which are, in 
most cases, veritable gems of terseness and two-fold appropriateness, 
even though some are manifestly forced and are actually detrimental to 
the sense of the passages in which they occur.”* 

There are commentaries on Vasavadatta by Jagaddhara,* Trivi- 
krama,® TimmayaaOri,* Ramadevamisra,® Siddhacandragani,® Narasiinha- 
sena,^ Narayana and Syngaragupta,® Sarvacandra,* Sivarama," Prabhfi- 
kara,“ Sarvaraksita,*® Kasirama,” Ranganatha,*® R. V. Kj-gnamacarya,*® 
and some anonymous.** 


1. On Subandhu generally, see Gray, ‘ Si varama’s Commentary on the Vasava- 

datta,’ inJAOS, XXIV. 57-63. Manning, Ancient and Mediaeval India, II. 344-346, 
Mazumdar, A brief outline of the plot of the Vasavadatta. ' ‘ WJw were the Kankas ?' 
{JBA8, 1907, 406). Strehly, ‘ Un Roman indien, Vasavadatta dt Soubandhou’ in 
Revno politique et litteraire, LIV, -OOS-SU ; Telang, ‘ Subandhu and Kumarila ’ 
{JRAS, XVIII, 147-167) , Csrtellieri, Das. MaJiabhavata dei Subandhu und Dana,* 
(WZKM, XIII. 57-J4): and Bana {WZKM, 1. 115-133). 

2. DC, XXI. 8533 ; TanJ, VH. 301. He gives his geneolpgy. 

3. DC, XXI. 8329 ; Tani, VXI, 3018. 

4. BO, XXI. 8330. 

5. OC,T. 566. 

,6. T^,IV. 33. ^ , . . 

' 7. Oief. 156. ’ 

■ 8. CO. I. 566; OTwar, 967. 

14, 00,111.120. 

15. Printed, Sritangam with a long introduction. 

' Bo. xxi; 88si;:ioo;wfei'rf?,''' " 
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In Vasavadatfe&athasara, T. Narasimha Iyengar gives an epitome 
of the story. 

474 . reference to Vasavadatta probably refers to Vasava- 

daita Nritlapara of Subandhu or some other romance of the name 
meti(med in Mahabhasbya IV. iii. 87. 1'he available Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu does not relate the story of Udayana’s wife and has refer« 
enres to later authors as Bfuia, Bhavabhuti 

Subandhii’s version of the story of Vasavadatta is quite dififerent 
from that which Bhamaha criticises as quite incredible and opposed to 
the usage of the world and to the dictates of political science {k>ka- 
sastra-viruddha) concerning the conduct of a conqueror (Vijigishii). 
The story of Vasavadatta is as old as Patanjali, inasmuch as he refers 
to it in his commentary on Panini IV 3,57. One of the versions of the 
story based upon the Brihatkatha is found narrated in Somadeva's 
Kathasaritsagara and it seems to be the Brihatkatha version that 
Bhamaha has condemned as incredible and opposed to the usage of 

1. (a) To Kalidasa— 

f % '3551 1 

Rhetoricians like Kuntalaka assert that Kalidasa introduced the curfi® of Durvam»s 
Into the story of Sakuntala. 

. (b) to Bh|i?aYi““ 

3io5OTr f^rqr35is?: i 

Compare ^ 

I 3irqT35’=^r fww: 11” 

(Kiratarjuniyfi, xi-12). 

{c) to Bana— 



is found in Kadambari. 
(d) to Udyotakara— 



(<?) to Jaimini— 

^?n%ircir35nf?®r l 

This refers particularly to KumSlriia. 

{/) to Bhavabhuti, 

irriT#Ri fes ^ 

miw... 

t\ rs rs . . , — rx ... , * 

OTrewra wRTOam I 

0/, Malaamfjcl^ava etci., qacW, in su^^a. 



the world and to the dictates of political science. Chandainahasena, 
the kia.!< of Avanti made a large artificial elephant similar to the one 
reared by Udayana, the king of the Vatsas. After filling it with armed 
soldiers, he sent it to the Vindjya forest bordering upon the Vatsa 
country with a view to entice Udayana to come out of his capital for 
capturing the elephant. As expected, Udayana came alone to see and 
capture it, was himself caught hold of by Chandamahasena’s soldiers 
and taken as a prisoner to Avanti where he married Vasavadatla. 
hhamaha condemns this story as incredible and opposed to the usage 
of the world, inasmuch as no king like Udayana who was well informed 
and had able ministers to advise him could be believed to go out with 
no assistance to elephant-forest at sunset, however fond he might be 
of elephants. It is also opposed to the dictates of political science, 
inasmuch as no king like Udayana, ever bent on making extensive 
conquests would be foolish enough to enter upon such a risky 
adventure as he is said to have done. Subandhu’s version of the story 
Vasavadatta is not liable to such charges. If that work had existed in 
Bfaamaha’s time he would not have failed to notice it in this connection. 
As Subandhu refers to Vikramaditya (i.e, Chandragupta Vikramaditya) 
in whose court Kalidasa, also said to have been a poet, it follows that 
the capital of Chandragupta Vikramaditya was a haven of poets 'and 
scholars like Kalidasa, Bhamaha, Subandhu and others and that each 
poet or scholar was familiar with the literary productions of others 
living in the place. Accordingly Bhamaha may be presumed to have 
been earlier than Subandhu and a little later than Kalidasa, as ho 
refers to Kalidasa and not to Bhamaha.”* 

475. Nar&kanthirava Sastri of Kasyapagotra and of Vatti* 
palli family was a professor in the Sanskrit College,' Tirupati about 
1900 A.D. Many of his poems are said to be locked up at Kalahasti, 
Besides stotras on Sri Venkatesa and Unaaaprasunambika, which have 
been printed, his summary of the story Abhinava- Vasavadatta dn iryl 
metre is a running narration,® 

476. Anandadhara's Madiiavaoaiakatlia relates the story 
that Vikramaditya regaled himself in an enigmatic conversation between 
his friend Mahavahala and Kamakandala, a damsel of his Court, and 
when the latter was overcome, she was given away to the victor. The 

1. Hdys. Sep, (1921), tig. , , 

3. His pupil B, Sasha Sastri has vrrittan lyridsd poBfcry, and lives at Tixapati. 
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poetry. It appecirs to i)e older 


prose is interspersed witii occasional 
than the 10th century A.D* 

477. Dhanapala was son of Sarvacleva and brother of Sobhana® 
of Kasyapagotra. Alienated from his family on some domestic difleren- 
ces, he gave up his home and rambled through the Universities of India. 
In a few years he grew well-versed in literature and arts, and when he 
returned he was received by his brother with remorse and affection. 
He calls himself son of Goddess of Learning. He seems to have been 
a convert to J^iinism with all his family. He was a contemporary of 
of Halayudha,® Padmagup^a, Ilhananjaya and Ilevabhadra'^ and at the 
durbar of kings Siyaka and Vakpa-Ji of Dhara was hailed as the fore- 
most of the learned of his day. 

He composed his romance of 'IiLAKAMANjARff to please his royal 
patron, who though versed in all art and literature was anxious to have 
an idea of the stories of the Jaina theology. This long romance was 
being handed over part by part to the king and once when yet it 

1. CO, rr. lOi; GAL, B. 133 ; JOG, VII. 1553 ; SKG, 81, Tc. of 9Lh oriental 
confece, I. 430. There ace plays of the name of MSdhavanala (00, 1. 118), by (i) 
Anandadhara (ii) Kavisvaca (00, I. 450; t. US; V. 4vl3) aid a MaiaavSnda* 
Kamakandala-katha (Pi2, V, 429, 00, III, 97). 

I 2. Sobhana was a staunch daiu and con vec ted his brother Dhanap ala into his 
faith after prolonged efforts. He was known as Sobhanamuni. He lived in the Court 
of Dhara in the lObh century. His sfcuti also called OaturvimsaUka consists of 4 
groups of Verses, the first in praise of 24 Tidhankaras, the second in praise of all the 
Jinas, the 3cd in praise of the dain doctrine, and the fourth in praise of various deities. 
The verses are so constructed that the second and fourth line of each agree to the letter in 
sound, but bear different meanings. Dhanapala wrote a commentary on it. Translated 
and edited by Jacobi ?XXXII , 509). On the com. see Buhier, 8b, Akad. Wien, 

(1882), 570-2. Bee PE, I. 69, 101,111. app. 22, iv. 121, Weber, XSt, II. 944. 

Santisuri’s PrabhaVakaoarita, xvii, 314. 

3. On Dhanapala geoereally, see PP, III. Ap. 91,138; lY, Ixi ; Weber, ISt, 
II, 1117. Buhier, Sb, (1882), 668-72 ; HalPs Int. to Dalarupa (Ool. XJa. series, xxiv-v; 
BhSvada^Ks Int. to Tilakamanjari, 

4. Dhanapala, the author of Bhavisayattakaha is different from this author. He 
was a member of the Dhakkada Bomia family of Dhanaairi. See Int. to Bhavisayatta- 
kaha (JS.tk Baroda, by O.D. Dalai and P.D. Grune). ‘ i, ‘ - r- U. 

M. Duff {Chronology) says he was a protige of kings Munja ,aad Bhoja. See also 
lA, II. 166 and IV. 59, and Paiyalaochi, 277. Merutunga in Frahandhacintlmani. 
' ' IBd, Oaldufefca), 52-62, mentions DhanapSla and Sobhana as at the court of king Bhojai 
.Bdhlet calls this wrong {Eep, IV. 73-76). 

'b r iwufhor of Kavirahasya. ■ - ' 

; 6. ; Author of Xath3ratnako4a, see PM, III , App. ,91. 

Ed'* id a: ' 
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was incfimplele the king fell out and ordered the manuscripts to be 
burnt away, l^hanapala was inconsolable, but his young daughter 
'I'ilakainanjari had without his knowdedge committed to memory every 
line of the story and she ciccosted him with a smile and could 
transcribe the work by her recitation ; and the beloved father gave 
her name to his work.* 


'filakaraanjari is an elaborate tale. It describes the love and 
union of Jilakamanjari and Samaraketu, and is a regular image of 
Kadainbari and every occasion of note in Kadambari finds a parallel 
here. Easy in expression and full of imajinatioa, Dhanapala was a 
successful follower of Bana. The prefatorj' verses are laudatory of great 
poets* and the Paramara kings, and among these are Bana, Bhavabhuti, 
Kajasekhara, R.udra, Mahendra, Kardamaraja. There is a fine epitome 
of it by R. V. KpSnamacarya.® 


Ili.s other works are in Prakrit. Rsabhapancasika,* a collection 
of 50 verses in honour of Rgabha, the first prophet of the Jains, Paiya- 
lacchi Namamala,* which was completed in Samvat 1029 (A.D. 972-3), a 
Prakrit vocabulary and Pancamikaha. 


478. Soddhala was the son of Soora, grandson of Sollapeya and 
great-grandson of Candrapati. He belonged to Valabha branch of the 
Kayas^ha Kgatriya caste, of which Kaladi$ya, brother of Sfladi^ya, was 
the founder. He lost his father when yet a child and was brought up 
by his maternal uncle Gangadhara. He studied under Candra, and 


1. Sea Mecujuaga’s Prabandhaointamani, PiJ, IV, Ixii. 

2. The following cevecses ate interesting. 

l jptff ^ li 

fiw: qsfrRr I il 

f^rf qr% %q- I jpirtrw Hircri'^^rsivFR; il 

! Jwr crmr^q-#^ ii 

qitTOsrw qjsf fuT ff 1 m il 

These last fewD verges show fehirti KT,C(}i!Hs<caj% w^iis feha soa of Badm who wrote 
the romanoe Trailokyasundari . ■ i 

8, Sain’ XIII. , ■ ■ ■• <'-i 

c Ba. 28. 

5, B1 by Biihlec (BB. IV.'704'66);^ 'ife'Vas febtah as Dhanapala says bo pietsa 
his sister 8'ia4 id ‘^ho Was blamel^s- way,* ^ '.r:- , 
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then went’ to the Court of Stai^iaka ('Fhaua), the capital of Koiikhana. 
He was patronised by three royal brothers Chillaraja, Nagarjuna and 
Minnanmi Raja who succeeded each other on the throne. Chitta and 
bis brother lived in the lUh century A. D/ He was also honoured at 
the Court of Vatsartija, the Galukya King of Lata. His Udayasundari- 
Katha was probably composed between 1026 and 1080 A.D. during 
the reign of Vatsaraja.** It seems that Vatsaraja once taunted Soddhaia 
that the composition of stray verses was of no merit and the real joy was 
in the making of a poem, ‘ a garland of precious pearls.'® Soddhaia 
took the hint and in a few days composed his Katha. He glories 
in his Ksiitriya descent and calls himself equal to Bana and VSlmiki. 
His ideas, fancies and expressions, all admirable, rank him foremost 
among the writers of romances in Sanskrit literature.^ 

Udavasundarikatha is a tale in S Uchvasas and describes the 
events that led to the marriage of Hdayasundaii, daughter of Sikhan- 
datila/king of the Nagaluka and Malayavahana, king of Pratistbana. 
In the first chapter the poet describes his own geneology and the 
greatness of his race, and the occasion for his composition ; and the 
story begins in the second chapter. 

479. Vadibhaaimha was an ascetic of the ^igambara Jaina 
^lect, pupil of the Sage PuS^pasena. His real name was Odeyadeva. “ He 
puts down his interlocutory antagonists as the Hon does the elephant 
and sOAVas he Vadibhasimha.” His tutor is the sole object of worship 
to him, whose gteatnese transforms fools into geniuses. He lived 
in the southern Districts of the Madras Presidency, where some of the 
Tinnevellv sects have such appellations. 

In his Gadyacintamani, a narrative in 1 1 lambbas he descrfljes 
the Hfe of King Satyadhara and his son Jivandhara, culminating in 
the latter seeking peace in asceticism. Based on the Gunabhadra's 
I'ttarapuratm the plot runs in easy language, in dose imitation of the 
situations and descriptions of Kadamban. The ethical import is ali« 
supreme, that “ vice ever' faileih.’'^ His Kt4racudamapi is a poem in 

J, S«efor their insoriptioQS dated 1026 A.D. and 1060 A.D, ; id, V. 277 and 
J 32(1. $ee also U, l^. 33. ' 

j .2, ‘ propably died before 1050 A.D* because bis son Trilocanapak made 

gift in 1050 A D, as king [lA. XII. 196). 

3- ’ ^ ijWr: 5^cir#tRT: I 

i* Bd, &08* Baroda, u ■' ' r- ' - • 
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1! chapters on the life of Jivandhara and is in aiost places a Saaskfit 
rendenixg' of the Tamil work Jivakacin-lamarii.* 

d'he siiniladiy of Ihoaght and expression botv\*een two sets of 
general advice addressed tc) the royal princes in G;.clyacin|:uuarxi and 
^he close resemldances in the canstniclion of their 
narratives furnish a test for the date of Vaqlihhasiinha, On hearing the 
false news of Bhoja^s death, Kalidasa is traditionally known to have 
exclaimed J these words were rep6<ate(l 

in the talk of the mob, on the imtinlely demise of the king Satyandhani 
c«aii'sed by the treacherous policy of minister KLsthangara. King Bhoja 
Ihnirished in the lith century A. D. and Vadibhasimba who must have 
therefore t'ome after him may be assigned to the 12(.h century A.D.^ 

4S0. Vidyaeakrairarliii^s Gadyakamamrita ‘‘ deals with 
the 90 days’ Ixaltle of Srirangain between Narasimha 11, son of 
d’ribhavanamalla Viraballala of the HoysSla dynasty and the combined 
armies of the Pfindyas, the Magadhas and the Kadayas (Pallavasl about 
a few years before VTrasomesvara^s marriage and accession to the 
throne in I2d4 A.D. Kailasa the abode of f^iva is the scene of the 
narration and Vyasa reads the work before ^iva and his followers in 
Kailasa.” True to its name, it is an ambrosial soUice to the hearers.® 

The poet traces the cause of the war between the Pandya and 
the Hoysala kings to a mythical feud between Parasurama, Siva’s 
disciple, and Skanda, Siva’s son, who, owing to their mutual curse to 
be born as human beings, were born on the earth, one as the Pandya 
King and the other as Hoysala Narasimha 11 and entered into a 
terrible war with each other. 'Fhe real cau^e of the war seems to 1)6 
the rivalry between the . Pandya King and Tdbhuvanaehakravarti 
Rajarajadevachola in alliance with Narasimha il of the Floysalas. 
fust when Narasimha was about'to celebrate the marriage of Somesvara, 
his son by his first Wife Kalavati, who died about three years after his 
birth, Rajarajacbola’s territory was invaded by the combined army of 
the Pand)ms, the Magadhas, and the Kadavas. before Narasimha 
could send his army to help Rajaraja against the combined army, 
Rajaraja was taken prisoner by the Kadava King* and Imprisoned in the 
fortress of Jayantamangaia. On hearing the news, Narasimha made 

1. Ed. Madras ; TO, 11. 1642. ’ 

2. Ed, Madras by T S. Kuppusami Sastri with an infcrodaction, v i 

2 * Mys.mi, _ , ' . 



a hurried march to Jayanlamaugala and defeating and slaying the 
Kadava king (called Nijahu ?) released Rajaraja. Then marching with 
his army to Srirangam, he engaged the combined army in battle for 
90 days at Srirangam, and routed it out. Thenceforward the Pandyas 
became tributary vassals to the Kuntalesvaras, i.e. the Iloysalas. 

The portion of the manuscript in which the genealogy of the 
bride is given is wanting in the Library copy. All that can be made 
out from what is contained in the manuscript is that Nandideva and 
Kshemaraja, sons of Vallabha king of Giizrat, were driven out of 
their kingdom on account of their wickedness, that while Nandi 
married a princess of Paramara dynasty, Kshemaraja married Surapalals 
daughter and that both lived under his p.rolection. When on the 
death of Siirapala Guzrat fell into the hands of enemies, Nandideva 
migrated to Kanchi and lived there. The manuscript abruptly ends 
here. It may, howei/er, be safely conjectured that the bride selected 
for Somadeva was a descendant of the family of Nandideva of Giizrat, 
1'he information thus supplied by the manuscript regarding the fall of 
the Pandyas and the revival of the Cholas corroborates that lecorded 
in the iiiscriplions (^f the Hoysalas. No inscription of the Ploysalas 
fails to mention the part played by the kings of this line in putting- 
down the Pandyas and rendering the power of the Cholas 

481. Agastya’s Krsnacarita relates the story of Sri Krsna, 
as narrated in Bhagava^a. Agastya^s identity with Vidyanatha has 
been noticed along with his other works. Agastya's prose is not less 
enchanting than his poetry. So it is said at the end of a manuscript:® 

crft 

^ II 

Agas|ya lived in the court of king Prabaparudradeva of Warangal 
who ruled in 1 294“ 1325 A.D.* 

' 482. Vamana^s ambition was to emulate Bana of Kadambari 

fame in the field of romance and, as he says, his resolve was to remove 
the deep-rooted ill fame that after Bapia there was no poet capable 

I - 1. MyB. Arch, Bep. (19*24), 19. On the author, see para lOO supra and the Journal 

Tiirupati Sri Venkatesvaraf I, 

Tmf, . y - 

. 'V' ^ 'See pwa 120 - 
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of fine writing in prose.^ Bana was of the Vastsagotra and in that same 
gotra, Vamana was born. He thought he had a quasi-hereditary 
claim to gain a name in the same held, he was Bana incarnate and 
called himself Abhinava Bana, Bana glorified his patron Harsa 
and this suggested to Vamana the theme, that is, the life of his patron, 
Vemabhiipala, known also as Vlranarayana. Thus came Vtra- 
naratanacartta or Vfajap.hupalacarita.® 

Vemabhupala or Viranarayana \vas the Reddi King of Addanki, 
He ruled in 1403-1420 A.D. at Kondavidu. From the progenitor 
of the dynasty the descent is traced and the genealogy begins from 
King Prolla. The adventures of this King led to his romantic 
marriage with princess Ananta, daughter of King Vikramasimha 
in Daksinapatha. Among five sons born of this union was Mica, 
Mica had three sons of whom Pedakomatindra was the eldest. By the 
grace of the gods, he had a son Vemabhupa and he is the hero of this 
romance. Then follow the expeditions of Verna in all quarters with 
descriptions of situations full of poetic effusions in language at once 
melodious and expressive * 

^rwr: 

ffl 3r?Tr% wff ii 

2. See para 128 s%ii:ira. 

3. Ed, Srirangam. DO^ XXI. 8334. For an epitome in Sanskrit by R. V. 
KysnamScbarya, see Sahridaya, X VIT; for a critique by Raraalingasarma, see IMd, 
XIX. 170. 

The genealogy given by Vamana differs slightly from that given by Sivalinga- 
bhupala, a scion of this house, in his commentary on Haradattaoarya’s Giri^asUni* 
suktiraSla (HR, II. xii, 91.) 

Komati Pola (prolla) 


Macha (I) Verna (I) Dedda 

(Vlranarayana) 


Anna Malla 

PinaTComati 


Srigiri 


Verna (II) 


1 

Macha (II) Annadeva 


Pedda 


Komati 

1 


I 

Srigiri 


Somepa Sivalinga 

In his Srng3radipika, commentary on Amarusataka, Komati Verna (alios Vira- 
narayoQa) says King Verna, built steps to Srisaila temple and bis eldest brother 
MSoa (I) bad three sons Beddipola, Krmatfndra and ISIaga {BE, X. 68, 84-5). 

II. 193-4. On Vfina’p fArnavema's) irifniption, see BJl, III. No. 10 and No. 39, 

61 
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To one who has studied Kadainbari or Harsacari^a, it may seem 
that Vamana’s performance is not original. That is not Vamana’s fault, 
for in the province of prose Baija had probably exhausted all feats of 
petic art and expression. There is much that is exquisite and appreci- 
able in Vamana’s work and if it was imitation, it was an imitation by 
one who was great enough to do it. 

483. Devavijayagani was pupil of Rajavijayasuri of Tapa- 
gaccha. His Ramacarita in prose was written at Srimalapura in 
Marusthali or Marved in the year 1652 Samvat (1596 A.D.) in the 
reign of Akbar. In the composition of his work he followed Hema- 
candra’s Ramayana and “ he wrote it in prose, though there was a 
Ramacaritra in verse in the Prakrit as well as Sanskrit, to divert himself 
and also to put an end to his karman.” 

484^ Sri«aila Diksifa or Tirumalacarya was the son of 

Bhasyakara-acarya and Tiruvengadamma. Pie was born in May 1809 
at Chinnampaltu in Chingleput District. He belonged to the Sapta- 
gofra sect of Sri Vaisnava brahmins of firumali^ai and their home is 
traced to Tirukandiyur in Tanjore District. His father died when he 
was a few months old and his mother’s father brought him up as his 
child. Pie studied at Triplicane and became proficient in literature 
and philosophy. His exposition of fenbhasya earned for him the 
appellation Sribhisyam Tirumalacarya. In his 24th year was bora his 
only son Bhasyakaracarya. He was tutor to the Kola brothers of 
Madras, Kys^ama Naidu and Vijayarangam Naidu, and along with 
them he settled at Bangalore. There he started a Canarese yournal, 
Kamatakaprakasika under the patronage of Maharaja Krsnaraja 
Wodeyar. He flourished admidsl a throng of admiring friends and 
passed away on 23rd February 1877. He was a great musician and set 
to lyre the verses of Amarusataka. He was an admirer of Bana and his 
ardent devotion to literary prose brought him the name Kadambari- 
Tirumalacarya. Pie was also good at poetry and among his minor 
poems are Planumannakjatramala, Viranjaneyastaka and Gopalarya. 
Among his minor prose works are Bhrativilasa, an adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, and Kaverigadya, a description of his 
pilgrimage to Talakaverl in Coorg, 
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By far the moniimeat of Ms glory is Srikrsnaohyltd.vya.^ In 
exquisite prose, he nariates in two parts the whole story of Sri Krsna, 
of whom he was a devotee, and his inimitable manner of expression, 
rendered resplendent by the solemnity of the theme, can scarcely be 
surpassed in literature. Like many poets who as votaries of Krsna 
wrote about him, his prose seems inspired and by its merit will make 
op for the scantily of the volume of Sanskrit prose literature. 

485. Timmakavi was the son of Jaggakavi of Kucimanci 
family and of Kaundinyagotra and lived at Candrampalayam near 
Piltapur. Plis son Venkatrayudu died about 60 years ago. He 
attained his skill in composition by the grace of Kukkuteswara (near 
Pitapur) and was profiicient in all the Sastras. His Suja^tamanah- 
KUJMUDACANDRiKA is a Sanskrit rendering of a Teliigu work Rasika- 
janamanobhirama written by his great-grand*“fcither Timmakavi. The 
story is related by Indra to Mahabhaga of Kerala in which Karalavak^ra, 
a king of Kerala, falls in love with a girl in the course of a hunting 
expedition and marries her, while attempting to pursue a parrot, 
which she liked to have, into a Siva’s temple, he fell down and died 
muttering the name of Sankara and thereby obtained salvation.* 


486. Ahobila Nrisitxtha was the son of Ramakf^^adh'^varin 
and grandson of Nayanasuri of Kasyapagotra a brahmin of Telugu 
Veginati Sect. His was a family of poets patronised for seven genera- 
tions by the kings of Mysore. Pie was in the Court of King K|r3naraja 
Odeyar III (born 1795 A.D.) of Mysore. Taunted • by one Naraya?.ia* 
panditci with ignorance of Sanskrit poetry, he vowed to produce a work 
equal to Kadambarl which Narayana happened at the moment to be 
teaching his pupils and wrote his Abhinava-Kadambari or Trimurli- 
kalvS:i?a. in two parts it relates the adventures of his patron KrSna 
Raja and is interspersed with verses. The name Abhinava-Kadambari 
has no meaning except that the poet expected to vie with Ba^a in his 
composition.* 


1. The .Purvabhaga has been edifcted in Sah%daya^ XIII and XlX with an 
ink'oduction where Ms letters are also printed. The mannscript of the second part is 
with Mr, B. Ramacarya, 45, Hospital Road, Bat^alore to whom the reader is referred 
for more details on the author’s life. 

2, TO. II. 2374. In Veeresalingam’s Telugu Poets there is a confusion between 

the two Timma Kavis. B. Bamasomayajulu IX. 17, 25) places him in the 

beginning of 17th Century A.D. 

8. 263, See para 287 supra. . .. 
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App Wcis bora al Katsivctde ia Kolhapiir ia d 
family of learaed Brahmias. Early ia his life he completed his studies. 
His iirst^ writings were contributions to the Sanskrit Journal Sanskfta. 
candrika of which he later become the editor. Along with it he 
conducted the paper Suujtavadia on general topics, in which he 
demonstrated the capacity of Sanskrit being a general Vernacular. 
He bore the titles Vidyavacaspati and Vidyalankara. He passed away 

m his 40th year in 1913 A.D. He wrote easy commentaries on 
some plays/ 

His Lavanyamay^ is a Sanskrit adaptation of Bankim Chandras^ 
Bengali romance of that name/ 

488. Krsnamacarya R. (M.A.) was the son of Paravastu Ranga- 
cSrya of Srivatsagotra. He lived in 1869-1924. He was superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies in Madras. His critiques on Kalidasa’s poems are 
unique and well-known. His Sanskrit prose is enchanting and his writ- 
ings abound in his Sanskrit Journal, Sahrdaya. Among his minor prose 
pieces are Pativratya, Pauigrahana and Varuruci. His Simla is a 
romance inculcating social morals on the standarrt.^ of 
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study. His discoarsas in Sunskrit, Tamil aad Malayalam have been 
hig-hiy appreciated and in one of the assemblies of Cochin he was 
awarded the Maharajahs medal and a title Panditaraja. Above all the 
agility of his pr<;se is unique and by appliying it to critical and histori- 
cal essays, he has demonstrated that the Sanskrit language is capable 
of expressing modern ideas with as much ease, as did the glossators in 
their controversial philosophical literature. Trained in an atmosphere 
of iiiquii'}- and research, he has enriched literary history by his tracts 
on the authorship of Parvatiparii;Laya, and Priyadarsika, on Vainanahs 
Kavyalankarasutravptti, on Vasavadatta and on Meghasandesa, prefixed 
as introduction to the Vani Vilas editions of these works. His abridg- 
ments of Kadambari, Har^acarita, and Vemabhupalacarita have made 
these romances accessible to the indolent adult and the unlearned 
youth. Besides several works on grammar and logic he prepared 
anthologies hlahakavisubhasi^a, Subhasitasataka, Bhart^hari-subhasita- 
saiigraha, and composed the rhetorical works, Prastupnkuravimarsa 
and "I’riluptakautuka and glosses on Vrttivartika and Citramimamsa 
and the minor poems, Vag^ivilapa, Anyapadesa, Kalapivilapa, Vaya- 
savaisasa, Srl-J^esika-trimsat, Dharmarajavimsati, and Bharataglla (ode 
to India) aad Cakravarticatvarim^sat (Indians coronation song). He 
wrote commentaries on Vasavadatta, Priyadarsika, Acyutaroyabhyudaya, 
Vemabhupalacarita, Kiratarjuniya, and Gadyatraya. Of these, his 
commentary on Vasavadatta has evoked much praise and it was 
described as “ an earnest attempt to bring out what Subandhu might 
have really meant and to minimise the necessity for resorting to forced 
interpretation/' Sahityaratnamanjusa is a treasury of chosen quotations 
from various writers on the lines of Bartlett's ‘ Familiar quotations from 
Jmglish Writers.' 

491. Rajagopala Cakravartin (of Kejandipatti) was born in 
188/. His father Cakravarti Gltacarya* was a professor of Mimamsa 
in Sanskrit College, Mysore, Rajagopala inherited the poetic instinct 
and early in life he visited the courts of several Indian States and 
was honoured by them with titles and presents.* In 1922 he became 
the head of the Department of Sanskrit Literature in the Central 
College, Bangalore, the chief institution of the Mysore University. 
By the romances of Saivalini® and Kumudini, semi-original in plot, 

1. Among his works are Kr^nrajofiifyaoampa. 

2. Am^ag his titles ace Sicalakavisaci, Kavyavisicada, Vidyabhu§a^a, Vidyava- 
oaspati, Mahavidvan, Guanagunakara. 

3. Printed, Mysore. 



, . O : sastri is the soa of Subl,alakt>mr 

and Panthiyur Kyspa Saslri, the famous scholiast of Rimavana of 
bc,«& India. He is a retired officer the Besislratiou departmeat 
m Madras, and now lives at Tanjore. He inherited his father’s talents 
and among his works a romance Kaxakalat.a/ an adaptation of Shakes- 
peare s I, ucrece, IS a specimen of simple but eloquent expression. 

Ptirithiyur KySija Sasfrin, his father, was the second son of Rama- 
svami bastrin. He was born in 1842 at Kadagambadi, 'fanjore District. 
His father and grandfather held high offices in the Tanjore .State and 
were well known for their piety and learning. He studied under 
VydyanathaPiksitaofSengalipuram. Learned in all the sastras, he 
was parucularly good in poetic literature. His e.xposition of Raraayaga 
and Purauas was e.xquisite and he was accorded the highest appreci- 
ation He passed away in 1911. His RasaniStyandini, a commentary 
on selem passa.ges of Ramayapa, has preserved for us a glimpse of his 

ttieinod OE love, reflects 
His Minaksisataka Malinfsataka, Haauma|- 
.......1 are poems of devotion and Kaiivilasa- 


exposilion. His Kaumudisomam, 

Ramayaha in its grandeur. I” ' 
sataka and LakSminysimhasataka 
mani^arpana is satirical. 

493. Kapiethalain Ki'snamaca: 

Rangacarya of Kausikagojra of Tirupati. 
thalam Desika Acarya is an authority 
Kypnamacarya was bom in 1883 and am 
manifested themselves at a very early age. ; 
various topics of Sanskrit Literature, which hav 
vent contexts, he wrote the poem yilapatarangini 
KasamavatarangiDL His romance M^jcdaj^avat i 
position. Modelled on the design of the we]i4 

1. Printed partly in Sabrdaya and partly in ’Slanlore. 

2* Printed, Madras, 


rya (B. A) was the vson of 
.. His falher^s brother Kapis* 
on diaietics and philosophy, 
long in 1934 poetic instricts 
Besides critical essays on. 
been noticed in rele- 
and a bhana 
is a loveable com- 
nown romances, it has 
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an originality of narration and description and a graceful blend of 
classical and modern imagery. He passed away in 1933. 

His father Rangacarya was a great rhetorician. He lived 1835~ 
1918. His Aiankarasangraha is a lucid exposition of the principles of 
poetics, and among his poems are Subhasitasataka-, Srngaranayikati- 
laka and Padukas*ahasravatarakatbasangrakha. On God a he wrote a 
Cfirnika and like Bhajagovinda, his Rahasyatrcijasararatnavali and 
Sanmatikal[)alap is philosophical.^ 

494. Jaggu Alwar Aiyangar known otherwise as Kavivara 
Jagga Sri Vakulabhu^ana belongs to the family of Bala Dhanvi 
(Komandur Elayavalli) of Melkote, Mysore. He is the son r)f 
Tirumarayana. Alwar is a living poet of high order. His Javantika 
is a romance like Kadambari- of exquisite beauty written when he was 
20. Of his two dramas as Syamantaka and Adbhutamsuka, the , latter 
is almost an introduction to Venisamhara. Among his minor poems 
are Karunarasatarangini and Hayagiivastuti. 

His brother Singralyengaf wrote Srikrsriarajacampu, Yadusaila- 
campu, Kr^riakatharahasya, Citrakutodanta (Yamaka). His uncle 
Venkatacarya born in 1873 wrote poems Granthijvaracarita, Rama- 
nujainatahhasavilasa, Kaverimahiinadarsa or Srrkr3narajasetuhandhana 
(on Kannambadi dam), A'adavagirimahatmyasangraha, Vyaghratataka- 
bhuvivaravaryana (on Hulikeri 'Funnel works), Kakanyoktimala, 
Campakaiiyoktiraala, Kasturikanyoktimala and some stotras. His 
Divyasurivaibhava is in prose. His grandfather ^ingracarya lived in 
1831-1885 and wrote Sampatkuinarastotra, Kalyampancaka and 
Vrttamiiktasaravali. 

495. Rajamma was born at Bangalore in 1877. She is fifth 
in descent from Pradhani Gopaiayya, minister of Fippu Sultan of 
Mysore. Her parents were Gangadharayya and RamalaksmL She 
married A. Saml)asiva Ayyar, a lawyer of Mysore. She is the Sanskrit 
Pandit in Lady Willingdon 'Braining College, Madras. Her Candra- 
MAULi is a novel on modern lines depicting social life and evils,® 

496. NarayaMa Saairi Khiste, Sahijyacarya, is the son of 
Bhairavanayaka. He is the librarian of Saraswati-Bhavan at Kasi. 
He wrote the lives of five great scholars, ViDVATCARrrAPANCAKA in 
simple and" elegant prose^ interspersed with verses which make a 

X. He wrote an exposition on ft verse of Eamayana. 

X. FciaW, Mates* ■ 
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pleasant reading of imaginative poetrv ■ 
about 1928, 


These pieces were 


of 

of 


(i) Manavalli Gangadhara Sastri C. I. E. was an Andhra 
Brahmin and son of Nrisimha Sastri. He was born at Yasaragatta 
near Bangalore in 185+. Nrisimha settled at Kasi and wrote Ka^vat'- 
m.-usamsodhana. Among the learned men under whom Gangadhara 
studied were Rajarama Sastri and Bala Sastri whose lives he wrote iii 
exquisite verse. He became a professor of Sanskrit in the College at 
Kasi in 1879. In a great assembly convened to see his SatavadLna, 
he was asked to complete a Samasya : 

He framed the verse at once, displaying the regular .series 
Sanskrit consonants and thus illustrated the ductility and pliability 
the Sanskrit language. 

Z: I 

31?'tSWfirssi ^ ^ 55^lrqT%: il 

Here is the commentary. 

?rq-R5p?:i?r ^s^fg^fci, 3 h%% i 

3r«r spirfr^rr Ste; 

sit, vrfor^.* 

'iyPT^lTiw irt ai# 311^ dir 

5TRf t OT ai^swsd- 

T' ’i?^scR:q1%fOTi^dq;, d; 

#rdf %a[fJrr% didq; I d^, jRp JT#erf^ irsrtrrt dJfl II 

This composition must enchant any reader, as it did that assem- 
bly. Later he wrote works on Grammar and a gloss on Rasaganga- 
dhara. He became Mahamahopadhyaya in 1887 at Queen VirtoriVs 
first Jubilee, and a C. I. E. at King Edward’s Coronation. He passed 
away in 1914. 

1* Sar. Bhar. Series (No. 27), Benares. 

For instance : 

i%TO3rwFrr I 

: ; , • flrdratNiriRi't || 

Tr^r?F5idf%df==^^dio5l55iTO 3r^rs?d^: | 
i : ' ^r'dTr^55wfJr sRmfRFd'iRt suirt ll 
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There is Sanskrit rendering of Intonatha’s Bengali story Gaur 
candra ® ’ . 


1. Printed, Kumbakonam* 

2. Printed, Saht Vet seq, XIII. 

3. JK of 8am. 8ah Par,, XY, 380 

62 


(u) Damodara Saslri was born in the village Arohana near Kasi 
in 1848 A.D. He was the son oi BalakfS^ia Sastri of BhSradvajagotra 
In 1879 he^became professor of Vyakararia in Benares Sanskrit Colle-e 
and a Mahamahopadhyaya in 1899. He passed away in 1909. 

(iii) Kailasacandra was born in 1830 in Radhiya family of 
Bharadvajagotra in the village of phatri in Bengal. He was the son of 
Ghanasyama and Adaramani. He became professor of NySya in 
Benares Sanskrit College in 1869 and became Mahamahopadhyaya 
He was known generally as Mahasaya. He passed away in 1908. 

(iv) Sivakumara Sastn was born at Undi near Kasi in 1848 A.D. 
He was the son of Ramasevakamisra and Matirapi. Laksmisvaradevai 

the Chief of Dvaravanga was his patron. The story of the House of 
Laksmisvara from the days of its founder Mahesa Takkura was 
described by Sivakumara in his poem Lakgmisvarapratapa. So was the 
life of the great Yogin Bhaskaranan^a in his poem . Yatindrajivana. 
carita. He bore many titles, such as Vidyamartinda Panditaraim 
Pie passed away ia 1919. * J 

(v) Ramakrishna Sartri, known as Jatya Sastri, was born in 
1846 A.D. at Naghur. He was the son ofMahadeva of Pattavardhana. 
He lost his parents when yet very young and he was brought 'up by 
his uncle Nageswara Bhatta and educated at Kasi. He was for some 
time in the Sanskrit College of Lakgmisvaradeva and latterly professor 
in Benares Sanskrit College. He became Mahamahopadhyaya in 1909. 
Pie wrote works on Grammar and passed away in IQlo/ 

497. Sesasajree was a Sanskrit Pandit of Trivadi College and 

Madura College and died in 1932 at Kumbakonam. He wrote the 
Story Astavakriyam in prose.^ .. ; 

498. Sn'saila Tatacarya or Tirumalai Tatacarya, son of 
Venkatavarada, lived at Kanci 63 years and died in 1925-6. His 
genius was versatile. Besides the plays of Yugalanguliya and Vedanta- 
deslkacarita, he wrote J?urgelanandini and Kgatriyhramani, translations 

of Bengali novels.® 
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499* Haricarana Bhaltacar^ra, Vidyarataa, KSvya-VySkarana- 
tirtba, was bora ia March. 1879, of a learned Brahmin family of 
Kanurgaon, Vikrampore in East Bengal. He is Professor of Sanskrit, 
Metiipolitan College Calcutta. His father, Pandit Purgacarana Smpit- 
tirtha, settled in Calcutta in 1910 and has since been residing there 
with his family. His Kapalakundala composed in 1918 is a Sanskrit 
translation of the famous Bengali novel of Bankimcandra. Besides 
his poems Kar^adhara and Rupasunirjhara his rendering of Fitzerald^s 
version of ‘ Oraar-Khaiyam ’ in Sanskrit verse in 75 stanzas in the 
Sardulabikridita metre is superb. Haricarana has been graciously 
serving in the Metropolitan Institution founded by the illustrious Pandit 
Iswarachandra Vidyasagar/ 

500. Narasitnha (acirya) is son of Mahabala of Kolisvara in 
South Canara, a Brahmin of dvaita persuation. He was bom in 
Subhakrt (1902-3) and having lost his father in childhood he was 
bred up and educated by his uncles. He is a Sahityasiromani of the 
Madras University and • professor in Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
College, Bangalore. His novel Saudamini in 8 chapters describes the 
secret marriage of king Surasena of Magadha with SaudSmini, daughter 
of king Kanapala of Vidarbha, the loss of his kingdom at the hands 
of a rival suitor Vijayavarman> the wanderings of the married couple 
in distress, the unswerving loyalty of the princess to her lover in his 
woes, and the reconquest and restoration to fortune and pleasure-, 
^ong other works of this apthor, are Bharatakatba and a Vy%oga 
Pratijna-Bhargava and an epitome of Kiratarjumya of Bbaravi * 

. , 501. Sarvabhauma’s Arthasangraha describes the story of 

Ramayana, but the peculiarity of its composition is that the narration is in 
the form of qualifying adjectives with instrumental endings in relation 
to Rama,* Mahabharata-Ka^hanaka is a prose summary of the story 

Virincinathacarita is a long work by Virincinatha of the Dindima 
aily relating the greatness of the Deity of that name at Virincipuram.® 

' Ravivarmastuti* is a eulogy in prose of Mrtyunjayaswami of 
Tirunava in Malabar and Ravivarman was probably the well-known 
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king, who patronised Vasu^eva, the poet. He also wrote a poem 

Damayantiparinaya. 


In Samtogitaswayamwara in 6 pairs Parasurama, surnamed 
Vaidya, describes the marriage of Samyogipi, daughter of Jayacan^ra> 
a R.astraudha ICing. He also wrote a small prose piece ParihEsacarya. 
Varadakanta Vidyaratna wrote Gadyadarsa.* 


V ijayapurakatha, a brief history of the Muhammadan kings of 
Bijapur* and Vellapurisagadya, an account of Vellore and its ruler 
Kesavaraja* are in prose. So is Mahefe Tfaakur’s Sarvadesavyttiantanta* 
sangraha, which contains a history of Akbar’s reign.® 

Among short pieces published in Sahydaya must be mentioned the 
story of Othello,® Madalasacarita,^ Avikiitacarita and SvSrocijacarita,^ 
Amsumalicarita (story of Hamlet),* Anuhladacari^a,*® MoghapSdacarita 
and Pracyutacarita,” Srikjrgnalilayita,^* A|irapacarita,‘® RafivilSpa,*® 
Udayanakatha*® by Venkataramasarman, Udayanacarita by Ananta- 
carya,”and Pfth\irajacarita by K. V. Sdbramanya Sastri'n,” VidhivilEsa 
by Sankara-Subrahmapya Sasjrin,** Vijayini of Parasuramaiarman** 
Manmathonmathana by Muddu Vittalacarya,*® and Rajam' by Re^u 
5)evi.“‘ 


Sah., XIIL 
Pcintecl Galcuiia, 

10, Vri. 1573. 

Taylor, I. 32. 

00 . 1. 701 ; 10 , Vn. 157a. 
in. 65. 

IV. 35. 

IV. no, 148. 

VI. 87. 

VI. 67. 

VII. 

XlV Sc XV, by Pandita SatavadhSui ^inivSs3o3rya. 
XIV Sc XV, by GopalaiSstyin, 

XVI. 105, 172. 

XXII. 326, 
xxin, 97. 

XXIII. 116, XXIV. 

XXIII, 249. 

XXIII, XVI. 25. 

XXII. 

31. 8am. Sah. Par, Xl. 
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Menaka by D. T. Tatacaryasiromarii,* Parasuramacaritra by D. 
Venkatesvarasastrulu* are appearing as serials in Udyanapatrika, 
Trivadi, Tanjore District. 

On the lines of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Mahalihgasastrin 
has written summaries of Bhasa’s plays and Medepalli Venkataramana- 
■carya, of Shakespeare’s plays.* 

V. P. Tatake’s Manoramamadhavam,* Srikanthasastrin’s Yamini- 
vinodaka|ha,® Brahmavidyadhvarin’s Pramathacaritra and Taraka- 
brahmakatha,* and Venkamatya’s Sudhajhari’ are in prose. 

The following Jain stories in prose are printed : Karaaghatakatha, 
Cauryasiprabandha, Rupasenacaritra, Bhavacandrasuri’s Amaradatta- 
mitranandacarita and Jlhanadattacarita, Devarajagapl’s Gadjmpandava- 
c'arita, Indrahamsagani’s Pratyekabuddhacari^ra, Hamsagapi’s Bhuvana- 
bhinucaritra, Jayakirtisiiri’s Sripalacaritra, Hiralala’s Pradesiny pacaritra. 

1. He is Mimamsa professor in Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 

« 2 . He is Sanskrit Leotoefi High SohoDli Parvatipiir. 

2. Printed, Madras. On the author, see chapter on Sanskrit Drama yod. 
r 4. Printed Bombay. 

6. He is the brother of RSma last rin, who wrote Sijaravanasamvadajbari See 
- 1 of Mys. Sanskrit College, IL 244. 

6. 638. 

7. Mys, 263. On the author, see chapter of Sanskrit Drama 2 od. 
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Gadyakavya — {contd.) 

502. Cumaka etc. Among minor styles of gadya or prose are 
Muki'dva, Vrttagandhi, Utkalikapraya and Curnaka or Curnika. There 
are defined and illustrated by Visvanatha. 

Chandomanjari divides Gadya into three classes (i) Vrttaka 
(ii) Utkalikapraya and (tii) Vrttagandhi and defines them thus : 

3T^ prcft n 

frtrwr^ I . . > : 

and gives the following instances : 

(i) ff ff sriicri ^'cisfrfRJFr^ irg^^rifrji^- 

jRr|sf^ fCr^wr 5?rf l 

(iii) 3 i?t srir srq sHr^rr Sf qirqqqqq q?rr- 

i%|^^[Tfr^g[3T?n%riq'5fcn%3=3^^ 
sfJTrsRrq siiF^nr ?:f V , 

503. Dandakas are abnormal poetic compositions beyond the 
ken of ordinary versification. They read like prose, but the arrange, 
ment of the words follow a melodious setting. Vrttaratnakara defines 

dhemi'dhus':''''''''''''-^''''''^ ^ 

r irtenqiM. fltr qsqiltK: jFcrfflt: II 
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Narayana in his commentany mentions other classes thus : 

(i) wsqfr^ig^; 

frftrr: %rr%4ir'cf?rrfrr il 

(ii) m 

(iii) 5i;?[or m gsrfi%f^=^®jrr n 

(iv) WJi ^rf^^r^fc^^irCr: 11 

(v) m WfrTW? iT^Fcf fWf: 11 

(vi) ?T^R: 5iT%tr f^strsqrfr ^^wr. n 

qt ^?n?jrf^f?iRTO^m?Frr^qr ?[T?^r: qit^ia^rrw^m: 
^r%sr#pirr3?ntw |??r: il 

504. Syamala-dandakam is a proso-poelic piece in praise of 
Sarasvati. Like many works of that species, dandakam, the recital of 
it is melodious. The authorship is attributed to Kalidasa, but in a 
manuscript of the work discovered by T. S. Kuppusami Sastri of 
Tanjore Purantaka is distinctly named as the author. Purantaka was 
the son of Madhava. He was the worshipper in the temple of Maha- 
kali. When King Bhoja of Phar vanquished the mlecchas who were 
treasures of the Sanlcara Math at Pwaraka, he saw this 
work of Purantaka and granted him a hundred agrahSrams on the 
banks of the Narmada hrid this was in Baka 923 (1101 A.D.)* 


1. See Andhra Fairiha^ Annual number (1917-8) 224. 

. *?rfr^r®r sr?r!ift5h' WHRf HR^rtfiT; I 

WH ^55? ifraiio^r 3[r»wi% 11 

sHturtit 1 - 

Hct^: 11 ■ 

qfttnfdst 1 

M sff 1 ?i^er#ffcf fit tl 

jiT’’nR^dwtpa‘ I sfftfdfrrait il 

- rf f 11 

^ ^ %' t *. It!:;' # .■ * i;, ^ Il 
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w^'j^-TisicTs^rassr^ ’rraf^'^ trj??rr ?jr?rf% 11 

3r?T trrawcr^i^ ^r?? I 

3R ?T^cr?i%% 3R cfrssrs A II 

srq’ 3rq# 

^FifTm f r%^?rr'?5 i 

«***=!! 

ostern^r frRf^r- 

w jp^ cTw JT^ifR cf?sr ifi^fcrr f%f fr cR?r W'T^ff «ft: ^4 
?r^5rrj«T% ?r#!F^?q% ?rtsJ^CT% ?if5r^§tr% ?fl<fr5f^iT% 

w i!rtw3r^F^r5% qr^ qf qrfl; wl qrit ^ g*q wr ^r% g*q w; II 

An imitation of this work is Komaladandakam by V araia Ersnama- 
carya of Valattur, Tanjore District. He died 50 years ago. He also 
wrote Kacasatakam and Vidhavasatakam. 

‘ . . , • , ,yr>'i ■.\:-v.-.:-,. .f;*-'!' ' ' '' ' 

505 . There are Pandakas relating to Rama (DC, XVIU. 7125) ; 
Nysimha {3t(i, 6707, 7034); Ranganatha {/iitf. 6840, 7105); 
Sriranga {/iid. 7106); Lalr.smi {Jlia. 6872); Kom’aia (Ih'd 6866); 
Arbujavalli {Ih'd. 6862) ; Karigiri {I6td. 6707) ; Hayagriva (/kd. 6844. 
7208, TC, IV. 4642) ; Gopala {Utd. 6969) ; Garuda (Idzd. 6705, 6893) ; 
Hanuma^ {/kd. 6695, TC, 111. 4129); TPyagaraja (DC, XIX, 74+7); 
Acarya (/did. 7265, XVIII. 6707, 6862) ; Akhilandaniyald (TC, IV. 
5820); Ve^antadesika (DC, XIX. 7266) ; Varadadesika (/did, 7262)’ 
Varavaramuni (Mid. 7272, TC, IV. 4737); Candi (TC, HI. 4063)’ 

Surya (rC, IV. 5813); ^iva (/Drf. 5451).* • 


1. A oompositioa in the Da^daka metre in praise of the goddess LakiiBi. . ;,a 

*r?R5r5TRr?r^r5Jm'^rqiw3ir®rfJi?:''Rr qqresifqdn^snWqfers^r ^rf^qWwqfr 

l^ii^tHcfiff^TRsrqqfrqqrcyrqeSfqr qapqr q>5qwrf j , 




I -'..'PI' 


m 5rq ,^rRrsFqt int^ 

Rq^rr: qwrsitH. 

wqR^iliq^; srN- i%i tri ^ ‘qpffiTOTfrirsftii h qt 

^r: sqirrflr^^ q?^ jrtk q?i?qr>q ^ IL- 

j, f*|-^ 1-411,1; 
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506. Gadyas. Among Gadyas are those relating to Siva {DC, 
XIX. 7567); Mahadeva {Ibid, 7507); Namassivaya {Ibid. 7502); 
Mallikesvara {Ibid. 7592) ; Lak§mi (Ed. Bombay),* and Gadyasatkam on' 
Purnasihitesa, Riighuvira, Adinatha, Sathagopa, Kurukavalli' and Sri- 
virefe {DC, XIX, 7272; 7'C, IV. 4651); Candraprabha {DC, XVIII, 
6735); Mahavira {Ibid, 7101) ; Srinivasa (/&!/, 7168)’; Pancaprakasa 
{Ibid, &7Q2, 7667); ’J'irthankara {Ibid, 7648); Basava {Ibid, 7439 
7687 ; DC, XVIII. 6792, 793, called also Udaharaijagadya) ; v’edanta- 
desika {Ibid, '1212, /IC, XVIII, 6873) ; Varadadesika {Ibid, 7261); 
Aksaramala {/&■(/, 6799) ; Acary a (//wV, 6862). 

507. ^ Curnika ("^ITO). There are Curnikas on Devi {DC, XVIII, 
6815) ; Srinivasa {DC, XIX, 7385) ; Venkatesa {Mys. 262 probably by 
King Tirumalaraya of Vijianagar) ; Nigamantacarya {DC, XIX, 727^ 
7281); Maranya (^C, XXVI, 9771, XIX,‘7637); and \mgrahZ 
carnika (ZIC, XVIII, 6844, 6815).* 

508. Tunaka 

51*111%^ w Ksrrtit ii 

i?C, XVIII. 7169. 


^ . The author of this piece Parisai Srirangaoarya of Timpati was a great scholar 

an authority in dialectics an-l pbylosophy. He died about 1927. His Sanskrit rendering 
of tlie Tamil lyric Timppaval is classical, like which there is another* work (DC XVlII 

‘ ' ■ ; ’ * 

?#i7«r#rr^viTrr%ri%#T'irq: | 

^ q^ra-ft gt Crtrifsirtft%cH eff il 

DC, XVIII. 71C8. 

3- «ftiRq^ql^^r3rpfTf^, ^KqKrqR^7qr5Tf9riTqr|TJFqTT?i%«>Tr- 



ipf# I WfiV? Tiftp PIW. If.aiP ti’f 
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509. Bhujanga (S3iw). There are poems in Bhiijanga 
ing to Rcivana DQ XIX, 7535) ; ¥ighnesvara {Ibid, 7559) ; 
{/bid. 7545; : Siva {.DC, XVIIL 7212 TQ IV. 5932); Vi^nu 
7233); Bhavani (Jbid. 6823); Devi {Ibid. 6815); Gayatri ( 
7Y7, II. 1195) ; Hanumat {Ibid. 6696); Nysimha {Ibid. 68 
Rama {Ibid. 7120);^ Sarngapani {TC,11. 2043). 

510. Khadgas (Wf^) are on Parvati {DC, XIX. 7252. 
Draupadr (DC, XXL 5323). 

511. In the Sanskrit Texts available in Bali,® then 
stavas in prose, which may probably have also a mystical v 
instance : 


nferRfiwr jrncfqwM srirr^^R 

^ ^ Trtii^rw- 

t4;^3^’=#TO?^?^i5wfJnrr3i^c^r%g?iRjn%^rq- s^trsRraw- 
m: ?frfir’Tr sR^fiTTt- 7^5 3 i?tr; jfrq^ ll 

iwr qrrtsrrcf^ gt%% I 

5!i?rs^<fl5 f ?nfJT ii 

3 ;frr«r 3^71% 3 JTrr 1 [ 11 

2. Balidvipngrantba (003. 67). 


CHAPTER XXI 

Campu 

512. Campu. A species of composition with mixed prose and 
poetry came into vogue about the beginning of the Christian era. We 
have passages in the Purfinas, where prose comes amidst verse, but 
there is no instance of classical poetry of this recognised class known 
earlier. A narrative in mixed prose and verse has been called Campu. ^ 
This variety of composition enlarges the scope and ease of the poet^s 
expression and entertains the reader by the presentation of combina- 
tive of varying melodies.® Sana mentions Haricandra as a writer in 
prose,® but it is doubtful if the work Bap.a had in mind is Jivandhara- 
campu. The earliest works of this class are not now known, but after 
the 10th century A.D. Campus became very popular and they were 
largely composed in South India. 

513. Trivikrama or Simhaditya^ was the son of Nemaditya 
(Pevadity a) and grandson of Sridhara of , Sandilyagotra, He was a 

1. Bhoja thus praises Gampu style of composition : 

Vlsvanatha, in Sahityadaupana instances Desarajacarita and defines Campu thus : 

2. **0ufeside Of India the commingling of prose and poetry in the same composition 

is found in the Chinese romance PHng Chan Ling Julien), FHng-Ohan- 

Ling-Yen, (Les L^x Peupes, BiHes lettrees, 2 Vols., Paris, 1660), In Sa’di’s Gulistan, 
in Thff Thousand Nights and 0n& Ltight, in the Old Picard Atieassin ei Niceletie, in 
Morse Sagas and in Middle Irish tales and histories (of. Wiudisohon, Irisohe Texte, 3, 
447-449, Leipzig, 1891-1897) ; and in Baccaccio’s L’Amete, as well as in the Saturae 
Menippae of Marro. (cf. MacOullooii, Childhood of FioHon, London, 1905, pp. 480- 
48L” 

3. See para 47 supra, 

JT?Rf]R=^9r twp# ii 

L M. Dufi [Chronology) conjectures that he Wtas probably the sixth ancestor of 
the astronomer Bhaskara of thelcourt of Bhoja. but this seems to be wrong. Trivi- 
krama composed the inscription in Nausari grant [JBBAS, XVIII, 257). 

Trivikrama, author of Kuvalayasvavilasaoampu (printed Grantharatnamala), 
Trivikrama, author of Vyajoktisajaka {GO, II. 147), Trivikrama, author of Rama- 
Mrti-Kumudavali, (PE, III, ap, 395), Bhavata Trivikrama (Suhh), Trivikrama, the 
lexicographer, Trivikrama of PunyagrSraa, author of Panoayudhaprapanoabhana 
(Opp, 9050) and Trivikrama, author of Satasloki (PB, I. 119; III. 398) are 
' different persons. 


CAMPU 4^? 

jpoel of the court of the Rasirakata King Indra Llll(914“915 A.D.)^ 
who captured Kanaiij and gave the final blow to the Eratihara dynasty 
then under King Mahipala. He mentions Bana in / the introductory 
verses of his Damayantikatha and is himself quoted/by Bhoja in the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana. Once during -his father’s absence from court, 
an adversary challenged competition. The king sent for 1'rivikrama 
and ordered him to answer. Contemplated with devotion, Sarasvati 
i)iessed Trivikrama with the poetic instinct until his father arrived and 
with this gift he overcame his adversary by composing Nala’s' story 
ex tempore. The father returned while yet the story was incomplete 
and in that unfinished state, in 7 chapters, the work has come to us 
and that is Damai^antikatha or Nalacampu.® 

His language is avowedly involved and ordinary expression was 
in his view not appreciable poetry.® His object was in part to illusifale 
the merit and potency of verbal forms in Sanskrit and in this respect he 
approved of Subandhu. For the beauty of a particular fancy,. ' he has 
been known as Yamuna-Trivikrama,^ 

There are commentaries V)y Candapala,® G’anavinayagani,® Paino- 
darabhatta,^ Nagadeva ® and one anonymous.® 

1. BI, 1. 340 i VII. SO, 30, 43 ; IX. 18 : Uys, Arch. Bep, (1924) ^2 V. Sihilh, 
BE, 429, 437. 

2. . There is a Danjayautiparinayakavya anonymous (CO, I. 58), 

qRW f ?r ■ II 

II — NalacamiM, I. 5, 6. 

. 1. Jiff jfflrqnricfmr- 

anf# 5Trg# ^ H—bm/ vi. i. 

Bee Oandapala^s oommantary thereon, 14, XII. 224. 

5. He was the son of YaSoraja, PR, IV. 36, VI. 334 ; SKG, 68 ; IOC, 1520. M, 

'• Bombay. He probably lived abdut 1230 A.D. OatllV 1205. 

6. ’:'It was composed in 1590' A.D. He i^ the ^!ihe the’ Ahllhof ’oFthe cdmiSito- 
■ tary pn B^htivamla ' and ^Hanumat’' Eavfs Kh'an^aprhlastikSvya' (Mys' 244),' He 
' was 'the piipi of Jayasenatei,’ who composed his ViearWratnasangraha in Samt 1569 

(See PR, IV. xxv, JOG, 1924, Tmj, VIE. 3056). ‘ ^ 

7. Mentioned in preface to Bombay Edn. 

■ a BTO, 169. 

Ojpf , 211. ,i‘ 


W-^Ibid! VI. 1, 




li 
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MadalasacampO is also attributed to him.* 

Besides works noted in paras 78-85 Laksmidhara’s Nalavar^ana. 
kavya,® Snnivasa IDiksita’s Naisadhananda, the plays Vidhivilasita and 
Naldvikrama® embrance the story of Nala.* 

“ The earliest reference to Pragvata dynasty of kings is found 
at the close of Chandapala’s commentary on Trivikramabhatta’s 
Nalachampu. Speaking of himself the commentator styles himself 
as the brother of Chandasimha, the eldest son of Yasoraja of the 
Pragvata dynasty. The Guruganaratnakara furnishes some more 
interesting details about the history of the Pragvata line of kin<^s. 
Their capital is said to be Samadhika in Guarat. The Guruganarat- 
nakara begins the line with Chaitrasimha, the elder brother of the 
father of the famous Somasundaragani. Their genealogy is stated to 
be as follows : (l) Chaitrasimha (2) Indrajit or Ilabutada, son of (1) 
( 3 ) Kala, son of (2), ( 4 ) Kala had six sons called (i) Nada, (ii) Veda 
(iii) Sadagangude, (iv) Samala, (v) Dhira and (iv) Vira. Samala had 
four sons called (i) Sajjana, (ii) Nimba, (iii) Mana, and (iv) Lampaka. 
(5) Sajjana is said to have migrated to Malava with the family of 
Nimba when kings chased and driven out by enemies to hills and 
caves perished in numbers and when Sajjana was the only protector of 
the Aryas against the Mahammadan invaders and thieves. He resided 
at Pama Vi^ara. His wife was called Purnadevi. (6) Karma son of 
( 5 ) married Somi in A.D. 1446 . He became the head of the Taina 
Sangha and changed his capital to Agara. He had three sons, called 
(i) Ratna, (ii) Sujesa and (iii) Megha and also three daughters named 
Khambhi, Maniki, and Charnhiru. Of these Ratna married Revum and 
had a son called Karma and a daughter named Rahi. Sajesa married 
Plyaman and had a son called Jiva, while Megha had two daughters 
Dapu and Ranji. Karma is said to have been a more generous king 
than Vastupala and others. He is said to have been honoured even 
by Khans, Khojas, Mirs, and Ummars and to have been ever ready to 
relieve the distress o f the poor by establishing feeding houses. When 

^ I- ^26. Ma4aks!i a poetess is 

byS^ngadhara. On the story of Madaiasa, there ate also the plays, 
Madalasaparinaya (anonymous) and Madalas^ataka by Bamabhatfea (GC I 426) 
and^^aiMa. a romance by Bhavadeva (Printed Bombay.) For .MadalasollSpana 
see Harkandayapurana (J?/. 430). ' ‘ ' ^ 

2. OC,I.280/ 

, 3, See Index for otiher works. i > 

' ; ^ Mentioned iuND* :• ‘ • ■' 
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there was a drought in Malava, Megha is said to have showered his 
gold among the poor and is also said to have received the title of 
Mafer Malik from the Sultan. Ratna, Megha, and others are said to 
have obtained a Farman (order) from the Sultan and made a pilgrimage 
to Ratnamala, Iladurga, the capital of Bhanu, Jerikapalii, Arbudachala, 
Sirohika, and other sacred places of the Jainas.^^ Arch Rep, 

1929, p. 14). 

514. Somadieva*® traces his spiritual discent through Nemideva 
to Yasocleva® and was a Jain. He was patronised by the eldest son of 
Prince Arikesari of the Calukya race, a feudatory of the Eastrakuta 
monarch Kr^ciarajadeva.^ He wrote his Yasastilakacampu in Saka 881 
(951 A.D.)® In seven asvasas this book relates the story of King 
Yasodhara, Lord of Avanti, with his capital Ujjain, the machinations 
of his wife, his conversion to Jaina faith, his assassination and rebirth. 
The last three chapters form a popular hand book of devotion supple- 
mentary to, and explanatory of, the sacred texts of Jainism.® 

As a landmark in the history of poetic literature, it is particularly 
valuable. Somadeva names several authors^® who adored the religion 


6. Somadeva, the author of KathasaritsSgara and Somadeva, the author of 
Bas©n4faoudamani, PE, 1.81 ; IV. cxxxv and Somadeva, the author of Abhilasitartha-* 
cinfamani are diherent persons. 

6. Sea PE, 11. 33-49, 156 IV. cxxxv. 

7. Arikesari was the patron of the Canacese Jain poet Pampa, Bhandarakar 
[MED, 56 ; PE, 11. 47-49) gives the dates 867, 873 and 875 Saka for this monarch. 

8. Ed. Bombay with the commentary of Scutasaraganl. 

9. The colophon says : , , 

jr^rrsq'W- 

^ ^ • Ear a complete account of the poem, see PE, IX. 33-49 . 

10. PE, IV. ii. 113. Atsava, Bharavl, Bhavabhuti, Bhartrhari, Mentha, Kah^ha, 
Gunadhya, Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bana, Mayiira, MrSy^^ha, KumSra (Kumaradasa?), 
MaghaandRaja^ekhara and to a Chapter on Kavyamby Bharata 
9 to piyya|ainsfinis£|,|'<|^ 
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of Jina and as an. incident of the narrative mentions some ancient 
poets, ^ whose names we have yet to hear elsewhere. 


The colophon to his Nitivakyamrta mentions another work of hiS: 
Mahendramatalisanjalpa. Nitivakyamrta follows Canakya’s Artha- 
sastra.® 


515. Bhoja was the celebrated king of the Paramara dynasty.® 
His capital was Dhara.^ He ascended the throne in A.D. 1018 and 
had a glorious reign till 1063 A.D. He was the son of Sindhula. His 
father died when young and on account of his minority, his uncle 
Munja® ascended the throne. The young prince became very popular 
and learned in ail arts and sciences. Aggrieved by the prediction of an 
astrologer that Bhoja would reign for 55 years® Munja conceived the 
idea of murdering him and ordered his tributary Vatsaraja to carry out 
the design in the jungle. The latter, unwilling though he was, could 
not disobey. He took the boy to his house, and concealed him there. 
So when he presented to the king a sword besmeared with the blood 
of some animal in proof of his act, The king asked him if the prince 
said anything before his execution and he gave a green leaf in which 
was written a verse in the prince’s hand, portraying the hollowness of 


a, pjB, III. 

3i%JRT5mff«R:, 3r5?nr%%, fgJfrrgHr, 

These names seem to be appellations. 

2. Cat, G,P* xxxi. 

3. Bhoja was contemporary of King Ananta of Kashmir {1028-1089 A.D.), 8iec 

Bat, VUi 190-193, 259. On Bhoja's time, see inscription {lA, VI. 58) dated Sam. 
1078 (1021 A.D.) and Keilhorn’s calculations, li, XIX. 361; also I. 232; 
Idl (1^7), 170; tbid. (1912), 201. On Bhoja generally, see Seshagiri Sastd, li, I. 
^iO; hmsen, JSfeiUeh fur die, KmdediesMorff, Vll 294; lAli., lU, 8^8; JA, (18M), 
250; 354; ibid, (1854), 281. Beinaui, 261. For copper plate 

grants of rulers ofMalwa, ss^ !PransacMofZ9 of Boy al Asiatic soci^y, I. 2SCi“239; 
TAOSi VII ; li, XIX 315 ; CoUbt'OChc's Mss ays, H. 297-314, 462. 

. 4. Abdul Fazl in his Aini Akbari says that Bhoja removed his capital from 

U^in to Dhara. See Seshagiri Sastri^s account, L4, I. 319. 
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temporal fortunes.'*’ Th.e king read the verse and fell down struck with 
grief and when the secret was disclosed, Bhoj a was brought to him 
he was all repentent. He installed the prince on his throne and 
entered the forest as an ascetic.® 

Like his uncle Munja, he cultivated the arts of peace and war. 
Although his fights with neighbouring powers, including the armies of 
Muhammad of Ghazni, are now forgotten, his fame as a patron of 
learning and man of letters remains undenied and he has been regarded 
as a model king according to the Hindu standards. Works® on 
astronomy, philosophy, architecture, grammar, medicine, trade secrets, 
law and general literature, are attributed to him. A mosque at 
Dhara now occupies the site of the king’s Sanskrit college, in a temple 
dedicated appropriately to Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning.^ “ The 
great Bhojpur lake® a beautiful sheet of water to the southeast of 
Bhopal, covering an area of 350 sq. miles formed by masonic embank- 
ments closing the outlet in a circle of hills, was his noblest monument 
and continued to testify to the skill of his engineers until the 15th 
century when the dam was cut by order of a Mahammadan king and 
the water drained off. The bed of the lake is now a fertile plain 
intersected by the Indian Midland Bail way.” 

The literary merits and patronage of king Bhoja have been well 
described by Ballala (Vallabha®) in his Bhojaprabandha. An amusing 
piece of proso-poetic composition, it purports to commemorate the 
liberal patronage of Bhoja and introduces a number of celebrities like 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, pandin and, Magha as interlocutors in short 
dialogues, in which they display their readiness of wit, brilliancy of 
imagination and beauty of expression. It consists of two parts ; the 

apq jrrar M ^ 

5Tcrr ^ 5!?rpr^ II 

2 The story is dramatised in the Bhojarajalnka a pieoe in one Aet by Sundara 
Virar§ghava, TO, IL 3413. 

3. For a complete list of his works, see CO., I. 41, II. 95. See also 
XXVlh 67 ; BE. (1897), XXXVII ; SKG. 376. For all quotations from Bhoja’a worl^ 
In the auihok^ies, see F.W. Thomas, Kav,^ 63. 

4. Arch. Sur. Bep. (1903-4), 238. 

5. Malcolm, Cmtral India, I. 25 ; Kinolaid, I A, XVIT. 350. ’ 

6. V. SiBife, ME, 395, ^ . , ' . ■ . ■' 
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former describes the events showing how Bhoja succeeded to the 
throne of Malavas after his uncle Munja, and the latter has a series 
of anecdotes about Bhoja and his relations with the many poets and 
literary lights that thronged his Court.* 

There are works by the name of Bhojapraban(Jha by Merutunga * 
Eajavallabha,* Vatsaraja* and Subhasila,® by Padmagupta,® and 
anonymous poem, Bhojaprabandhasara.* 



1 . Theauthorisoallsd VaUabha-panditam a Ms. (DO, XXI 8166) Publishfla 

with a French Translation and oommaatary by T. Pavie in JA, IV. 210 et s«a 1 

the composition is there assigned to 13th Centacy A.D. Ward (Hisforu n f 
andLUeratur. nf tke Hindus. I. m) calls iL woik ohBhorSjf 1 hi: 
obviously wrong. Bee also Hall (Vasavadatta 7) ; Lassen, I A. III. 836 T Pavie 
LXIV. 185-230, LXV. 385-431, LXVI. 76-105); L. Oster (De aWII™ ^ 
Bhojaprabandha, Darmstadt), Seshagiri Sastri (On some eminent oharaekrs in 
Sanskrit Literature, U, 1.340); Weber, SL. 215, 225 note) ; see also PS IV 28- 
Y. 366; G.P. Quaokenbos, {Sanskrit poms of Mayura, Col. Un. Series, New York’ lot 
assigns it to 16th century following Aufreoht ( 0 . Bodl. 151). ’ 

■‘In his Bhojaprabandha. Merutunga states that in samvat 1078 when Bhoja rnled 
over the Malava circle, Bhima, the paramount sovereign of the Ohalukya race governed 
Guzarat. This cannot be the date of Bhoja’s accession. According both to Merutunga 
andSajavallabha, Munj-i, the uncle and predeeessor of Bhoja, crossed the GodavMi 
against the counsel of his aged minister Rudraditya and invaded the dominioL of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Ghalukya dynasty of the Dekkan. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner. At first he was well treated by his captor, but when secret intrigues 
te his release were discovered, Tailapa subjected him to indignities and put him to d^th 
This last fact is mentioned in TaUapa’s inscriptions also. Now Tailapa. we know died 
in 920 Saka or after 919 years of the era had elapsed. This corresponds to 998 aT 
wherefore Munja must have been slain by Tailapa before that year. AJainaautho: 
named Amitagati tells us at the end of his Subhashitaratnas amdoha. as was first 
pointed out by Colebrooke, that he wrote or compiled the work in Samvat 1050 or 994 
a.d while Munja was reigning at Dhara. Munja therefore must have been put to death 
by Taitapa between 994 and 998 a.d., or about the year 996. Bhoja was crowned king 

S 0 Sl 1 d”“ ''' signed for fifty.five years, he must have died 

CC, I. 418. 

3. Otidft, Vin. 8 ; Tupfof, I. 68. 

C.Q,. 1, 418., . , , ' ' ■ ' 

6. it is mentioned in the introductioa to Yuklikalpatgru (Bombay Edn) ■ 

7. O'P'ga 3667. . , n - • 

8. 00, III, /V" ^ f 

“ ' 9. 00, 1. 418, io, m. " ' ^ ‘ ^ ‘ 


Besides are Bhojacaritra® and Bhojarajasaccarita, a play in two 
acts by Vedanta' vagisa Bhattacarya.® 
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In Kavisamayavilasa Revana Aradhya, the great Vira Saiva teacher, 
who lived about the lOlh century A.D., relates humorous stories about 
poets in Bhoja's assembly.^ 

Among poetic works® said to have been composed by Bhoja, are 
an Akhyayika Srngaramanjarl® and a poem Vid^^avinoda, a s-|;otra 
Sivadatta and a commentary on Sivatotra called Sivatatvaratnakalika. 
Subhasita is an anthology. Sangitaprakasa . and SpngSraprakasa,, trea- 
tises on music and rhetoric, will be noticed later on. . . 

516. Ramayanacampxj^ is a very popular work in 

poetic literature. It embraces the exquisite story of Ramfiyana and the 
composition with the blended melody of prose and verse in it has the 
charm of royalty in it. It is now acknowledged generally that Bhoja's 
work extended only to the Kiskindhakanda® and that there it was left 
incomplete, unless the rest of it has been lost. The story of the 
Yuddhakanda was made up by Laksmat;iakavi later on.® 

Is this campii the work of king Bhoja of phara? The colophons to 
manuscripts^ call the author Vidarbharaja and do not mention the name 

1. My$, 243. 

2. These works are mentioned in the introductory portion of Yuktikalpataru. 

S, The Ms is preserved in the Jessalmeer Library. See para 451 supra, 

4. Bd- Bombay and Madras. 

5. There is no truth in the story that the work was composed joiotiy by Bhoja 
and Kalidasa, unless it can be imagined that Padmagupta alias Pari mala Kalidasa 
had any hand in it. 

6. DC, XXI. 8207. So says Lak§mana himself at the end of his, work. And 
Venkata dhvarin says in his Uttaracampu 

^rsr: I 

and Venkatakpnakavi in his CJttaracampu-Ramfiyana. 

^ II . ... 

and likewise Narayana in the commentary, PadayojanS 

^w^3ra‘3f5pjffcR'<S?WTqn>r^ 3Rr%# 

11 po. XXI, 8315) . ; '• 

and KSmelyarasnri in his commentary on the Yud4ha-kanda (TG, 11. 237^) says. 

7. Tm%ii Ytl. 1120 et seg. , 

^ .'M .fi 

64 



Bkoja. In the manuscripts of Sarasvatrkanthabha^an a &c.* admittedly a 
work of king Bhoja of Dhara, the name is so mentioned in the colophon. 
Dhara is in Malwa and Vidarbha is Berar. There is therefore the 
geographical difficulty against the identification. But tradition has 
associated it in the Bhoja of Malwa* and how, if at all, any such confu- 
sion has come in, it is not now possible to answer.® 

517. Laksmana^ was the son of Gangadhara and Gangambika 
and lived in Sanagara village probably in the Circars. He wrote also 
the Bharatacamputilaka, on the story of the Mahabharata.® It ' s 
said Anantabhatta criticised this work and himself wrote a Ramayanr- 
campQ. 

Laksmana’s father Gangadhara wrote a campu Madrakanyapar - 
naya® and Gangadhara’s father Dattatreya wrote DattatreyacampO.'^ 

518. Besides Lak&majgia, this work of supplementing the missing 
story of the Yuddhakanda was done by Rajaciidamani piksita,® by 
Ghanasyama^ and by PIkamranatha.*® 


fr% ^r»ifR:r3iif^r3T flr3r>^r%f%’cf i 

(TO, IV. 4873), ra'i/.-IX. 4099 ; also BkamranStha {TC, IV. 4985) ; BSmSnnja 
(ibid 5130). Likewise see for*other works of his, (TC, IV. 4881). Karmoiakara in his 
commentary (TC, IV. 645r) says that Bhoja wrote this campu to iHustratehis views 
on grammar coatained in his SitasViidkauthabhSrana (TC, IV. 4881), But as he 
couples the name of Bhoja and Kalidasa, his ideas appear unreliable. 

2. For instanoe, Ghanas ama (Tanj. VII, 3149) says 

m ^ )(fr3r?[r3r: cF^F^If II * + 

3. On several Bbojas, see B. Mitra, JASB, XXXII. 93; Weber, IL, 201 note, 
JSt, I. 312 ; Lasoen, lAK, 111, 

4. Laksm; nikavi in his Kr§navilasaoampu describes the birth of God Vilasa- 
ktsna in Ging. e (S. Arcot Dist.) to confer wealth on Krsnaralja king of that place. He 
was the son of Eamanuja (DC, XXI, 8191). There is another work of the same name 
by Narasimha, son of Anantanarayana of Atreyagotra in 16 cantos on the story of 
Bl agavat.i with an anonymous commentary (DC, XXI. 8193). 

DC, XXI. 8263. 

6. My\ 267, DC, XX^J 8265. 

7 , 8626 . 

'8. ii2|3-,ta:;22. , ' _ ' * ' 

P, See I^t, tb Martidarpa^a ‘ (TS8, Trivandrum). In his introduction to his 
KSvyadarpeua, he says he composed it in a day (DC, XXIL 8615-16), 

10. HE, III. Ho. 1681, 

11. DC, XXI, Ha, 2256. 
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519. Ttere are commentaries on Bhojacampu l)y Narayaria,* 
Ramacandra,® Kamesvara,* Manaveda,* Ghanasyama* and one anony- 
mous.® 

520. The sequel to this work embraces the Uttarakanda of the 
Ramayana.'®' 

There are other Uttaracampus by Yatifaja,® by^ Sankaracarya,*^ 
Plariharananda,^® by Venkatadhvarin/^ by Garalapuri Sastrin,** and by 
Raghavacirya.®® They narrate the story of the abandonment of Sip, 
the birth of Kusa and Lava, the reappearance of Sita and the return 
of Rama to his divine abode. 

Raghavacarya^* was the son of Venkatarya and Srisaiiamba of 
Srivapagopa. He lived at Trivellore, Chenglepat District and was a 
follower of Ramanuja.^® He was probably also the author of theBhadra* 
calacampu, composed at the instance of a local magnate Sundarefe.*® 

X. DC, XXI, 8212. Narayaga was the son of Nageiivara and disciple of 
Gopalendtasacsavati. He was the tenth in desdent from Mallinabba of Kolaoala 
family and must have therefore lived about the end of the 15th century. He says in 
prefatory verses that Mailing tha was honored by King Virarudra of Warrangaland 
his gcandsm Peddabhatta (Commentator on Naishada etc.) was bathed in gold by King 
Sarvagna (Singa). At the invitation of King Praudhadevaraya of Vijianagar (U14* 
1416) A.D. Mallinatha wrote Vai^yavamlasudhairpiava. Mys^ Arch^ Bep. (1927), 26* 
Peddabhatta's Son KumaraswSmin wrote a oommantary on the Pratgparudrayaao* 
bhu^a^a. See para 31 swprn. 

2. DC, XXI. 8216 and TC, It. 1395, 1454« Eamacandra was the son of 
Kondapandita of S indilyagotra. He has also commented on Krsnakarnamrta (see 
para 293 mpra). 

3. TC, II, 2372 ; III. 3789. Kamesvara was the son of Gangadhara of Koda- 
marti family, and disciple of Visvtsvara, probably of the Oircars, 

4. TC, III. 4020. See para 176 mpra. 

5. DC, XXL 8219. 

6. HR, III, No, 2170. 

7. Printed, Mysore. DC, XVI. 8180. 

8 . 

9. NW, 292, 

10. HW, 270. 

11. Printed, Mysore, 

12. Printed, Mysore. His son Kavydiilaka Ayyllasicin is now living in Mysore. 

13. Bice, 248. 

14. DC, XXt. 8184. 

15. RSghava of Vinjlmud family, iihe author of Srngaradxpakabhana was a 
native of Gonjeevaram and was a diderent parson. See DC, XXI, 8534. 

16. See DC, XXI. 8582. It describes the importance of Bhadracala, the scene 

of the welTkfiown story of Bamadas in the Andhra Country. ^ 
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'rtus he begins Bhagavatacampu : 

JTijr 3#cii55rq|^r55r- 

qtrr Tft^fecrg«rr’i^«irTr3^R:T 

, *T^ iSf ^r?>r2T'jprr 11 

JTr%^R55¥rFrr^nw^ ^5^r®r3fr^'^cf 
srrjfjr^cFTijK | , 

^srrsTRrsirt 

■ *T^fr5^trra55?fcrrj?PFseq?^t *Tf: il 

•* ylt is doubtful whether .the poet was identical with Kyspamurti ,son 
of Sarvasastrin of Vasisthagotra who calls himself Abhinava-KaWasa. 
, and wrote the poem Yaksollasa® and the bhapa Madanabhyudaya/' 

■522- Padmaraja was a Niyogi Brahmin of the Avasarala 
family ofwhich it is said he was the progenitor. Fie was the minister 
to Niladri Rao, Chief of Piiiapuram (Godavari District) who ruled 
about 1800 A.D. He is also known as Ambhoja or Var^iadhika Bhoja.® 

1. See JMy, XI. 77. ~ ~ ' 

.x, X vT oommentator Akkayaauri of Moksgunda family calls 

the poet as of the Vellala family {DO, XXL 8262 ) ^ 

3. Bice, 246. 

4. This is in praise of SankaraoSrya. 

'• 5. Or. Ms. Library, Madras. 

6, See para 319 supra. TO, 11. 2066, 

7. TO, 11.2073. 

BSmaiSstei bdonged to the famfly of Padmaraja and wrote oommeu- 
^^SnakamSmrja and Bhojaeari ta. He died about 1900 A JD. 
the eommeatator alto wrote EamSbhyudayaoampu and SahifyasSta. His 
btotheEsgtandsonSubbaioyadatteisdfeft.ia years ago. and wrote RavayamdamUktavaU . 


521. Abhinavakalidasa (of Vellala family, apparently of the 
Andhra country) has not left us his real name. Hi.s pupil Kavikunjara 
in his Rajasekharacarita mentions him as a poet of the Court of a 
Soujh Indian King Rajasekhara whose capital Vidyanagara was on the 
Pinakiiii (north Pennar). Rajasekhara’s queen was BhavanI and his 
contemporaries were Rajendra Cola (1004-1016 or 1016-1064 A.D.) and 
Vijayavarma Pandya. If Rajendra Cola flourished in the 11th century 
A.D. Rajasekhara must have also lived about that time.* This Abhinava- 
kalidasa wrote Bhagavatacampa,® Abhinavabharatacampu ,* Bhao-av^tl 
padasaptati^.and Kalividambana.® “ 
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Printed Rajahmundry, 

i v ■ 

Ibid, 8255. 

Bee TC, 111, 1100. 
Printed Q08t Baroda. 


His Baiabhagavataj® a caaipu in six cantos, is an exquisite piece 
of poetry, relieved by flowing lines of prose with, a tendency to 
allitei*ation which makes the composition musical. 

qr: ?Ttc5fq[^- 


flwTOl^r fEf ?rf5^r: il 


f^trf^TTctrf ft q^raqciw 

?rqrt ?=^if§rr5Tf5[r^f^4 I 

sra-fjrflai «58EJff %tr 55cir%f 

5^1 7T?rr ^gr?r ll 

There are commentaries on it by Ramasvami, son of Vankatakr3;^a- 
siiri and grandson of Ramanathasvami of Deviilapalli family aiid of 
Kaundinyagotra® and by Raghavacarya,® 

pharmasudhi mentions a work of his, as Balabhagavatam.^ 

523 . There was an Abinavakalidasa Gopalasastrin in the Court of 
Yuvaraja, a king of Udayarpaiayam, 6th ancestor to the present Zamin- ‘ 
dar. He wrote a Bhagavatacampu. Once displeased by having been 
given a last rank in a levee he wrote this verse : 

frrakr Jrrt srfiir^ 

ifr^scr r%5r^ pTfP^i%%w: I 

kit 11 
?F*irwr i 

frRt'li^t55k;5T?r5c5i;o|^ fii 5 ^ 11 

^ Other poets bearing this name are, Nrsimhakavi, author of Nanja* 
rajayasobhuSaua, Madhava, author of Sanksepa-Sankaravijaya® and 
Kaliyugakalidasa, author of Srngarasekharabhana gr J^rngarakosabha^a 
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of Kasyapagotra.^ Srikantha son of the latter wrote Kand 
bhana. They lived at Kanci and were devotees of Sri ' 
there.’ 

524. Sotnasekhara or Rijasekhara of Kolluri fan 
Perur, Godavari District and belonged to a family of phi 
was grandson of Nariyapa great in MImamsa. He was h 
Peshwa Madhava Rao (1760-1772 A.D.). To vie with S 
kara of Pharmasudhl, he wrote his Sahityakalpadruma.® ' 
vatacampu relates the story of KySsia.* 

Bhagavatacampu of RajanStha® and of Cidambara’ 
noticed elsewhere. 

525. Kavikunjara, pupil of Abhinava-Kalidasa, . 
sekharacarita. It is a work like Bhoianrahar.dv.o 
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f; itrr% ? 

jffofszr: — 71^5# ^ riRT 

?r3fr — 

ff% 5T fr% 11 

r%r^??i=5ER^ wsri; l 

Among the poets that appear in the coarse of the narrative are 
many : Durjaya, Suhsmamati (palmist), Saranga, Daivagnavallabha 
(astrologer), Soma, Kanialila (poetess), Kasipati? Sananda Ratnakara (of 
Sriranga), Kutumbakavi (of Madhara), Lbkananda, Suktisagara, Madhu- 
rangi and Lalitangi (of Malva), Vimalangi, Kanakavalli, Calucakravartin 
Tippavadhani, Kaviraja, Kuppa and Lingabhatta (of Kanci), Santana of 
Kunfala, Suka, Vasanta, lilakara, Kantisindha, Sananda, Lak^midhara, 
Badhavya, 

Like the Bhojacharitra the Rajasekharacharitra also wholly consists 
of verses composed in various meters in praise of the king by local and 
foreign poets named above. Apart from these poetical flights describ, 
ing the fame of the king’s generosity and bravery there are no other 
incidents of the king’s life noticed in this Charitra. There is, however, 
one interesting incident which deserves to be mentioned here, as 
narrated in this work : — 


After his arrival at Vidyanagara, Durjaya, a poet of the Chola 
country, seems to have succeeded in winning the favour of Rajasekhara 
and becoming the leader of the poets at his court, so much so that no 
poet would find access to Ihe court without Durjaya’s introduction. 
When finding it hard to get access to Rajasekhara’s court through 
Durjaya, Saranga, Somaka, and other foreign poets left the country for 
good, some poets headed by Navina Kalidasa formed a plot to bring 
disgrace to Durjaya and get him banished from the Court of Raja- 
sekhara. They went in a body to Durjaya and requested him to 
introduce them to the king as poets worthy of hearing. When asked 
by Durjaya what they studied, Kalidasa said that they all studied three 
cantos of Raghuvamsa and four Sandhis m the Prahriyakaumudu As to 
their poetical skill, Kalidasa sang the following verse : — 






li 
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" Like a white thing:, like the bird, like white leprosy, like hen’< 
egg-, 0 ! Rajasekhara, thy fame is also like the fajces of a ctow.” 

Then Srngarasekhara sang : 

im(wr#r ffrrl’ ^ra%3ff II 


“Like the hip of a monkey and like the powder of a red tittiri 
thy valour shines, O king Rajasekhara.” 


Ihen pretending to be pleased with the poetical flight of the poets 
under disguise, Durjaya took them to the king and introduced them 
as types of poets that then generally laid claim to the gift of poetical 

talent. In reply to the question put by the king about their countn^ 
and learning. Navina Kalidasa said 


“ We have been under the patronage of that famous king who is 

known by the name Punyakoti, devoted to the performance of Vedlc 
rites, learned in the Mimamsa Sastra, a generous patron oflearnino- and 
now under your protective care. Having heard of vour geneLity 
towards learned men and having taken the permission of our patron, 
we are come here. O king Rajasekhara to seek your protection. I am 
called Navina Kalidasa. The others are Sringarasekhara, Mandara. 
Lalitalapa, Srikama, Kamalakara, Gunakara, Eajahamsa, Sridhara and 
Kavisekhara. As to our learning, we are all capable of composing a 
drama or a poetical work of the type of the epics in a day, and are well 
versed 'in the two Mimamsasastras, the Sankhya of Kapila, the 
grjitnnQcir of Pfitcuijcili cinci siso Astron > 111 ^ Hnd Astrology ** 

, ■ Then pleased with the account of the poets the king asked 

Durjaya to read the verses of the poets in the paper which he held in 
his hand. Accordingly he read the verses ‘suklavat’, etc. mentioned 
above. When wondering at the difference in tone between what he 
heard and saw from Navina Kalidasa’s poetical narration and the 
yerses nttr,ibuted to the poets as read by Durjaya the king turned his 
eyes towards Kalidasa. The latter said that but ' for those wretched 
verses they would have found no access to the king and Durjaya was so 
jealous of other poets that he had no scruples to misrepresent them to. 
the king; he misrepresented both Arinan and. Saranga as poets whose 
verses would spell untold misery on their own patron and thus got 
them, out of Rajasekharn’s SSSrti'; :^d‘he* ‘kflcceeded in gettino- rid of 
ISomaka also for the lfe«r^Wor4Bs0rfat*hTi. wiHi, prostitutes! Then 
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Rajasekhara was enraged at Durjaya's bad conduct and banished him 
from his court.”* 


526. Anani^abhatta is according to tradition a rival of 
Abhinava Kalidasa, who wrote Bhagavatacampu.® To vie with his work, 
Ananta composed a Bhagavatacampii himself and Bharatacampu. 
The latter was quoted freely by Narayana Bhattatri of Malabar in his 
Prabandhas and was commented on by Manaveda. Narayapa and 
Manaveda flourished in the 16th and 17th century.® Ananta inust have 
lived not later than the 13th cenf.urj' and if Abhinava Kalidasa, 
lived in the 11th century Ananta must have also lived in the 11th 
century A.D. 

Bharatacampu* has been held on high esteem. Ananta is rightly 
proud of his poetry. ‘ ' 


Thus he begins: 

§:raf^'at^as%crwr'fw^rg5rfJi; ii j... . 
?fr ffeiHi-wr nstrsiRfr ii. , 

and tbus ke ends : 




: .id.HU ’v 


(Tiorl 5r5^Rr%T 

5^ 5rr3R^R5t ^ I 

^ Ri^rr^sTf 5Bjr 

s;Ir; arp# w ii 


1, CASB^ 62 ; There is a coromentary by Narayana. ' > * ' ’ 

2. See para 174-6 supra. ^ : 

3. ^ Aoaata, author of Sahityakalpavalli (OO, I. 13), Ananta^ author of gloss bn 

Oandraloka (1635 A.D. 00, 1. 13), Ananta, author of KamSsamuha flO 396 PR 
HI. 366) are different authors. * . * ’ 

4, Printed Madras and Bombay. Here are verses iti his praise ; 

wr^tppc[5r%5r n ■ ■ • 
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There are commentaries’’ on Campu-Bharata by (i) 
linp,* son of Jirumalaroya of Afreyagotra* (ii) Mallai 
swamin, (iii) Narayanaswamin, (iv) Kumarajatarya/ (v) Na 
and (vi) one anonymous.® 

There are other worts on the same theme : Bharai 
by LakSmana,’’ Manavedacampubharata by Manaveda,® Bh 
Bhagavata Krsnagarma,® Abhinavabharata by Srikantha 


...... . was me son oi Anantanarayana and grandson 

of buryanarayana. He wa.s patronized by King Venkata I (1586-16141 
of “‘anagm- His Pancakalyapacampu and Raghavayadavapandaviya 
(Kathatrayi/ have been noticed elsewhere.” BhagavatacampQ relates L 
story of Bhagavata by itself.” Sabdarthacintamapi narrates the story' of 
Eamayana and Bhagavata at a time.” Cidambaravilasakavya in 5 cantos 

describes the tales of Lord Nataraja of Cidambaram.” Slesacintaman/ 

a small poem, displays his skill in paranomasia.*® • • > 

His pupil Srikantha alias Nanjunda, son of Samayarya of Atreva- 
gojra wrote Madanamahotsavabhana, staged at the festival at Bala- 
vyaghrapuri (Sirupuliyur).^’^ 

528. Mitramwra, the author of Viramitrodaya, wrote Ananda- 
kandacampn, on the early life of Sri Kygpa. He was a Sannadhya 

1.’’ JK),'1S33. — — 

8, DC, XXI. 8202. 

i. TO, III. 3582, DC, XXI. 8204. 

T ^ commentary on it TO Tr qkqk 

; 'i* S2ll " verse. See Jara m supra. ‘ 

10. Mps, 268. ' 

11. For commentaries,, see DO,. XXL 7908. 

12. See para 92 supra. ' ‘ 

13. DO. x:xi; 8258. ^ ‘ - 

14. 3840. , - ^ 

. 16 . Vl, 2742. ■ ' \ ■' r 

^^.18, I5M.TI. 2848. 

; DO, XXL m2.;i .y ; ■ ,|; .-j;; ' 
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Brahmin and belonged to the Pancha Gauda class. His patron Raja 
Virasimhadev of Orccha ruled in 1605-1627 A.D. and was probably 
identical with Bir Singh Deo, who is said to have killed Abul Fazal, 
the scholar of Emperor Akbar. ^ 

529. Venkatadhvarin or Venkatacarya was the son of Raghu* 
natha and Sitamba of the Atreyagotra. His grand-father Srinivasa* 
known as Appayaguru was the nephew of the great Tatacharya (Panca- 
matabhanjana J atacarya)® of Conjeevaraih, a contemporary of Appaya- 
diksita. He was a descendant of Pranaprtihara, a desciple of Ramanuja^* 
The famous Vadihamsainbuda, the teacher of Vedantadesika, was his 
ancestor too. Venkatadhvarin was born a.t Arasap.ipalai near Conjee* 
varam (Kanci) and lived in Conjeevaram. He was a staunch follower 
Vedantadesika. Plis literary activity was coeval with that of Nriakantha> 
who lived in the latter half of the 17th century. He was well* 
versed in all sciences and had a good intinct for poetry. He was for 
some time the chief Pandit at the Court of Pralayakaveri. His versatile 
learning is manifest from the various species of his compositions. 

His famous work is Visvagunadarsanam.* It is a proso-poetic 
composition. Two Gandharvas Visvavasu and Kpsanu are supposed to 
take a birdseye view of countries in their aerial car, the former 
generous in appreciation of merits, the latter ever censorious. This 
wprk was intended to expose the faults of the manners and customs of 
his lime.® 

Thus it begins : 

srr^lr 5fr>: I 

5ifsrr% II 


1. Printed Sarasvati Bhavan Series, Benares. 

2. Srlnivasa^s second son Varada is the author of bhina Anangajivana and a 
poem Krsnabhyudaya (DC, XXI. 8342). 

3. Ed. Bombay. Tr. in English in part, Sahrdaya. 

4. See para 212 supra. This Tatadeto lived in 1509-1691 A.B. He adopted his 
brother’s son who is now familiarly known as Kotikanyakadanam Tataoarya, (1572— 
1632 A.D.) 

6. In Saddaraana-sudarsana (To. IV. 6437) the poet’s criticisms on Thengalal 
?ai|nava sect are vindicated. 
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^ ^^rf%f|rirrwrw em^r^q-j^ t 

spqlgitr qJiq =qqR: II 
f 5ni7f JSfr^q: g^rfJTTt qa'; I 
f^^rqg5[^fejqgqjifof#r5¥r II 
“ and thus it ends : 

^^rr^Jcfr q f^PTq;^ qt |r f^-=q!qtaw?f ?Fd: II 

Mm \e Sf consequence of such censure on the world around 

■ , he lost his sight and his praises of LaLsmi and Visnu in a 

thousand verses called Laksmisahasram^ and Srinivasasahasram* cured 
Mm. In these poems, the author has excelled in the display of verbal 
lag'djiuity and poetic imajery. 

writeJortL^'l(hr““^f Visvagupadarsa by Kuravi Rama, a 

writer of the 19th century who was patronised by the Zamindar of 
Karvetnagar ;» by Prabblkara, son of Laksmidhara.* 

Yadava-Eaghaviyam, which 
elates the story' of Rama and Kysna, at a time, by reading the verses in 
heir natural and reverse order.* UttaracaHta relates the tale of the 

be'^equrt^ie Lava and was meant to 

HastiJricam^r ^ Varadabhyudaya or 

Hastigincampu descnbes the greatness and religious glory of the 

Ved-M d^TT ^‘=“y^P^^casat» at is a short panegyric of 

Va^nta^esika. Sravanananda is a collection of verses on variouf^pics 
and displays much originality.® Subh 5 ;sita.-K-p.,«f.,i,i,.io 




-'.i.' «v*4 i* t i ^ Ji 
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in five chapters, describing the character of ignorance, vice, virtue 
etc. Pradymnananda' is a drama in six Acts and describes the 
marriage of Pradyumna with Rati born as the daughter of the 
demon Sambara. ^ringaradipika, is a Bhana. Subhadraparinaya is a 
play of which two acts only are found now at Arasanipalai. 

530. I he device of description planned in Visvagunadarsam has 

been adopted in some later works. Tafvagunadarsam’' describes the 
comparative merits of the tenets of Saivism and Vai-sriavism in the form 
of a dialogue between Jaya and Vijaya. The author Annayarya was 
the son of Srinivasa Tatarya of the Srtsaila family. He was the brother 
of ferinivdStlcarya, the author of [ atvamartanda and Jijnasadarpafla 
and Pandit of the Court of King Venkata, son of Rdghava of the 
Kosala race. 

531. Oattatreya Sastri was son of Vasudeva and Ambika. 

His grandfather was the famous Janardana Nigudakara. He lived in 
the village of Pangrada in Konkana in 1863-1918. In IS'Sl, he' 
was made Principal of Sanskrit College at Rajpur. He bore the 'title 
Vidyaratna. Besides a poem RaghuvamsasSra. and glosses onjanakl- 
harana, Buddhacarita and Ratnavali and a play Rukminiharana, he 
wrote a campu Gangagunadarsa. There on the plan of Visvagujja- 
daria, demerits and merits of the Ganges are espoused in a dialogue 
by two Gandharvas, Haha and Huhu and the greatness of Ganga 
finally asserted.® ° 

532. Raghavacarya was the son of Srinivasacarya and 
grand, grandson of Venkatacarya of ^rivatsagotra. He was a 
desciple of Ranganatha, apparently a head of the Ahobilam Mutt. The' 
poem teems with alliteration. In Vaikunthavijayacampii® the gives a 
description of the various shrines visited by Jaya and Vijaya in the 
course of a pilgrimage. 

533. Nilakantha, was the son of Ramabhatta of Kanndinya 
go^ra and a disciple of one who boire the title" 'of pantidyoti- 
^ivapradtpa.® In his Kasikatilakam, iwo Gandhairvas are sent out by 

1. DO, XXI. 8433. This was composed in the year Prajotpattl which is likelv 

eq[aal to 1871 A.D. ' 

2, DC, XXI. 8223. There is la oommaatary on it by ths author bimsdf (Ibid. 

.,,v8c' .?ri«ted'^baj.,,,j ' ... 

4. DO, XXI. 8298, ' ^ 

fi. 2'c,m. 3763. 


1 
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Kubera in search of &va, who had, as Narada informed him, <>-one lo 
Avimuktapuram, and in the guise of mortals, they visit various sacred 
shrines, which they describe as they go. 


534, Samarotngava piksita who was the son of Venkatesa of 
Vadhulagotra and brother of Suryanarayana and Dharma. He lived 
at Tiruvalangadu in North Arcot District, Madras, about the middle of 
the 17th century. His Tirthayatraprabandham* describes the holiness 
of several sacred shrines and waters visited in the course of a 
pilgrimage. 


535. Venkatakavi was the son of Viraraghava of Balasayana 
or llampallr family and lived at Ginjee in South Arcot District. He 

utes Vedantadesika anH - A ■r-r . 


,4 T7 ;t- , , ... oouin Arcot District. He 

salutes Vedantadesika and was therefore of the Sri Vaisijava sect.® 
In Vibhudhanandaprabandham he describes various sacred shrines of 
India visited by two persons Balapriya and Priyamvada in the course of 
their journey to Badarikagrama to attend the marriage there of Silavati 
andMakaranda son of Kandarpa, king of a place called Kamalini. 
Ihe story IS a fiction and is narrated in a conversation between two 

parrots. 


536. In ^rutakirtivilasacampu Suryanarayana of Bharadvaia- 
gofra describes the several places visited by a Brahmin Srutakirt a 
native of Vinnapuram near Nellore.* 


f' sonofKesavaand fifth in descent 

from Ratnakheta Snnivasa must have therefore lived the latter half of 
1 a. A.D. His K„a.abWa,.». .escHbes tta 

Of vanous countnes and their usages in a dialogue of two spies 
Miltn.a and Makaranda who were sent out on a tour of inspection, in 

the course of a debate between Vasistha and Visvamitra in the Council 
oflndra.® • v-v-'uiic.u 


538. Sankara Diskita, son of Bllakrspa of BhSradvajagotra, 
was a po et of the Court of Kmg Sabhasimha of Bundlekand. He died 
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in 1780 A.D. Besides the play Pradyumnavijaya,* he wrote Ganga- 
vataracampu on the story of the Ganges and SlnkaracetovilSsa,, a campu 
on the life of Maharaja Cetasimha (Cheytsingh) who was a magnate of 
Benares in 1770-1781 A.D. in the time of Governor-General Warren 
Hastings.® 

539. Sonthi Bhadradri Ramasastry (1856-1915) was a 
Velanati Vaidiki Brahmin of Pithapur in Coda vary District, He was 
the son of Gangaramayya of Gautamagotra. A great Sanskrit Scholar 
and poet, he adorned the Courts of the Zamihdars of Urlam and 
Lakkavaram. Besides Muktavali a drama and Sriramavijaya, a poem, 
his Sambarasuravijaya, a Campu, is a favourite of pandits as a work of 
literary art. 

540. In Jayarama’s Radhamadhavavilasacampu, the loves of 

Rama and Krs?a are depicted and in the latter the court life of Sahaii 
Bhosle." , 


541. On Ramayana. Campuraghava of Asfiri Anantacarya 
{Printed, Bezwada : composed, in 1868 A.D.) with the commentary of 
Asuri Venkatanarasimhacarya; Ramaya^acampu by Sundaravalli, dau- 
ghter of N. Narasimha Aiyangar, Mysore {Printed, Bangalore com- 
posed in 1916 A.D) ; Camparamaya^a of Apivivilla SitSiSmaSastrin* 
of Kakaraparti, Kys^a District {Printed, Madras); . Amogkragbava' by 
Pivakara, son of Visvesvara {TCy V. 6365)® 

1, CO, I, 352; Wilson’s Thitatra, II. 402. S^ftikara, aufchor of Sarad 5 l•^n.lraT^l,- 

K. »“■« 

. 3:. See HBmilton’s TI. 465. 


Ed. by J. B, Modak, Bombay, ■ ^ Maharata history, 

I < 4. He also wrote SitaramadaySlahari, printed there. ^ i zf 

5. He was different from Divakara, son of Udbahusundara who wrnf-A f-ha rvi 
Lak§mimanavedam (TC, V. 6361). Amogharaghava was oomLoLd Qot fin? 
a29? A,D.). There are fine verses in praise at Valmiki aid LS * 

wroflr ^ f- . ■ ’■ 





sRrrsjiTp' 

cfn% ?dr II 
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Raghunathavijaya by Ktm Ravi (PrmM, Bombay) ; Ramacarya- 
aifta by Eysnayyangarya (Frinfed, Mysore) ; KusalavacampS by Venkaya 
Sudhi (Mfs. 264); Ramakathasudhodaya by £(rmiv?Esa {Md. 269)- 
Ramabbiseka by Pevaraja^esika (Ikd. 269. TC, II. 21) ; Sitavijaya by 
Ghanlavatara{72/</.272); Ramacandracampu (i) by Ramacandra, son 
of Patanjah and great-grandson of Ratnakheta (/«, II. vii.) and (ii) hv 

Visvana|ha [Mii7^a 1870] ; Raniabhyudaya by Rama, {TC, 11 1818) of 
pevulapalli. * » • ; i 

Kakusthavijaya by VallisaMya of Vadhulagotra {10, 1539) * Sua- 
campu of Gundu Ramaswami Sastrin of Agastyagotra M^utivkya 
of Raghunatha VII 3115) ; Hanumadapadana (rC, IV 4397)'- 

Anpneyavijaya by Nrsimha {Mys. 261) Laksmanabharaniya [opp. H.’ 

Uttarakaiida of Raghava of Srivatsagotra (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1918) ■ 
Ramacampu of BandlamQdi Ramaswami {Printed, Madras); Uttara- 
campn(i) of Brabmapandita, (ii) of Raghavabhatta, and (iii) of Bhasra" 

of Devaraja, son of Padmanaik 
(rC, II. 2127; 269); Abbinava-Ramayapa by Laksmana Panta 

composed in baka 1789 {Bhandarkar's list, 1893, Part I.), Ramayana of 
Ramanuja of Vadhulagotra {DC, XXI. 8504).. 

WTT Bhagavata. Bhagavatacampu of Rimabbadra* {Tam. 

in Sesasudhi,* and (ii) of Para^urama 

if^ou^tt).l06) ; Anandadamodam of Bbuvanesvara {C4SB 23)- Vasu 
^e^^na^dmi of GopaIakrSna“ (CG I. 161); Prapayimadbava'. by* 
Madhavabbatta {Bhandarkar's List (1893), I. 110); Mukundacarita by 
Sripivasa {Mys. 268) ; Kygnanandakanda by Mitramisra {CC, I. 258) • 
Attandabyndavana (i) by Paramanandadasa {Printed, Benare.s) (ii) by 
Kavikaynapura (See para 223, Supra) ; (iii) by Kesava {NW. X 16) and 
(iv) by Madbavananda {Oudh, SXl. 92)-, BalakyPpacampQ by Jivanaii- 
sarma {Printed, Bombay) ; Madhava campu by Ciranjfva® and MandSra- 
maranda by Srikysna {Printed, Bombay) ; Srikygnacampu {Mys. 271) • 
Gopalacampu (i) by Jivaraja {CC, I. 161),. (ii) by Kisoravilasa 

Usa^riwi Cooanafla in 1918rlS, ' He also wrote a play 

2. He also wrote Kirai^rjaaiyadampu a6d Aryamanjari \0ABB 26.) 

8. Cksinpletedin ^ * 

i. The m»iiusoript is wMb JP,, y,,febEanw^^64d. Rajole, Godavari Dt. 

:■ 6. Among hia Other works ;therf noted are Ambadvisaji, . Ary5varnanain51il:3 

; B^r^ara^amrta. Sanbbai^Iihyil ' 

.... 6 . 

.... 

' S W. d# v s ' < * A . t r 

: 'i - 
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(CC III. 35), (iii) by Vis vanathasimha (1870)] ; Krsnavilasa 

(i) by Laksmana {DC, XXL 8191) and (ii) by Narasimbasuri, son of 
I Anantaraya {DC, XXL 8193) ; Yadavacampu {Opp, 5140) ; Krsnavijaya 

(i) by Viresvara {TC, II. 2260); (ii) by Kp^na Sastrin {J^ice, 248) 
f Rukmiiircampu by Govardbana, son of Gbanasyama {CC, I. 527) ; 

I SantanagopSlaprabandba {DC, XXL 8307) ; Kalindimukunda {DC, XXL 
8186, 8567);I- Jayarama Pande's Radbamadbavavilasa {P-rmted, Bombay). 

543. Oil Mahabharata. Bakavadba (TU, HI. 0411); Kumara- 
!)byudaya {TC, III. 3521); Subbadrabara^a {TC, III. 3422); Pan- 
cendropakhyana {TC, III. 3420) on tbe marriage of Draupadi ; 
Knmaravijaya by Bbaskara, son of SivasUiy^a {TC, IV. 5818) ; Kiiraaro- 
day a {TC, IV. 5894) ; Nayanidarsana {TraiK 80). 

544. On Puranas. Valliparinaya of Y^ajnasubrabma^a {Printed, 

Madras) ; Padmavatiparinaya of Srisaila {Printed, Karvetnagar); Ma^ra- 
kanyaparinaya of Gangadbara {Mys, 267 ; DC, XXL 8265) ; RnkmiBi- 
parinaya by Ammal 270) and by Venkatacarya of Prativadi- 

bbayankara family {TC, ll, 3599); Parvatiparinaya by Rames\^ara ' of 
Kandukuri family {TC, III. 4138); Saffrajitiparinaya by Krsnadisa 
Gangaya, son of Ramesvara of Saunakagotra* {TC, III. 2732). 

Kalyanavallikaly ana by Ramanuja of Vadbulagotra (see XXL 
8275) ; Usaparinaya {DC, XXL 8185) ; Kalyanacampu by Papaya- 
radbya and Gauriparinaya by Pinnavenkalasuri on Parvati's wedding 
{TC, V. 6575, III. 3081) ; Minaksiparinaya by Adinarayai^a {Mys. 267) ; 
Rukminivallabbaparinaya by Nrsibmatata {IMd, 170) ; Pancaliswayam- 
vara (DC, XXL 826) ; Minaksikalyana by Kandukuri Naganatba of 
Madura {DC, XXL 8270) ; Padmavatiparinaya by Srisaila {Printed 
Karvetnagar) ; pamayantipMnaya {TC, V. 6415); Godaparinaya by 
Vedadbinatba (7;a XXL 8196).* ‘ " 

Xripuravijaya (i) by Atiratrayajvan* and (ii) by Nrsimba^ {Tanj, 
VIL 3044-6) ; Karnananda by KrS^iadasa {Ulwar, 1552) ; KalakamudLby 
Cakrapani (CC, 1. 777); Kavyakalapa by Mabanandadbira ; Kumara- 

1. 'fhe authors great-grand-fatber wrote a commentary oq Naisadbaof whkb 

manuscript is dated 1834 A.D. ? V ! • i 

2. He was patronised by Amarendra SobbanSdn, Zamindar ol Nuzyid. ' t ; 

3. About Andal of S-rivilliputtur (Sri^banvinavyapuri). For a play on tbe mxm 

tbeme, see DO, XXL 8399. ^ 

.4. See para 16^ , For.Tdl>uradabanapampu, see Tanj, VII, 3048. . 1 

6i See para 154 Supra. ■ 

66 
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sambhava by Sarabhoji* VII. 3033) ; S'ivavilasa by Virupaksa 

[Tanj, VII. 3166); SivacampQ by Kavivadisekhara on the story of 
Markandeya {DC, XXI. 8305 ; 7’a7ij. VII. 3163); Kisoracarita {CC, I. 
108); Viracampu by Padmananda {PR, 1. lOl)"; Gangavilasa and 
Jagadamba by Gopala, son of Mahadeva {CC, II. 32, 37) ; Bhargava- 
campu by Ramakrsna {Printed^ Bombay). 


^ NfSimbacampu by (i) Bbattakesava, son of Ananta of Laugak^i 
family of Punya&tamba on the Godavari (PraAr/ Bombay, VII, 
3079, (ii) by JOaivajna Surya VIL 3073 ; see para 96 supra) ; 

(iii) by SankargaiM {Tanj\ VII. 3076); Sambarasiiravijaya by Bhadri 
Ramasastrin of Gautamagotra ; CandraFekharacampii by Eamauatka 
{Printed, Benares and Calcutta) Dattatreyacampu by Dattatreya of 
Atreyagotra, {DC, XXL 830);^ Banayndcihacampu by Kochunni 
Tambiran;® Vikramasenacampu by Narayana, son of Gangadhara {Tani 
VII 3153).« ‘ 


Aniruddhacarita (i) by Devaraja, son of Raghupati of Sandilya- 
gotra, {IQ, 1740; Oiidh, VIII. 8); (ii) by Sambasiva {Mys. 263 ; Rice 
246); Bariasuravijaya {SR, I. 77 ; IC, IIL 78); by Surapuram Venkatacarya 
{Ibid, 266) , Anjaneyavijaya (i) by Nrismhakavi Ihuf ) ; Anandakanda by 
Mitramisra {Ibid, CC, I. 258); Bhagirathicampu by Acyutarsarman 
{ nnted,"^Q-m\i3y ; composed 1814 A.D.); Laksmisvaracampu by Ananta- 
suri {Printed, Bombay) ; Ramesvaravijaya by SrikpSua (Printed, Madras) ; 
Gajendpacampu by Panta Vittala {Printed', composed, in 1864 A,D.); 


1. This was probably composed by Ookkannakavi (Cokkanatha) eee BTC, 167, 

2. ' It IS not known if Katjaviryaprabandha mantionedj as As'vini Maharaia’s in 

Tfoi). OflM89 is identical. 

, 3. He died at Oooanada in 1915-16. He also wrote a play Mubtavali. The 

manuscripts are with his son Gangadhara Saspi, City Press, Cooanada. ' 

the story of the incarnation of Mahadeva in the house of King Posva 
of Brahma varta. s ^ 

Elayaraja of Oranganore and died about the 
year 1927. He is the brother of the present Elayaraja Kunjunni Tambiran, who is an 
Mthonty on Natyasastra. He wrote also KrsnSvataradandaka and completed 
Kamavatman s Eamaoarita with Uttara-Edmayagia of which the manuscript is in the 

see para 177 supra. He lived in Kollam 
^ (poem). Kunjunni Tambiran wrote commentary 

on SitSp54add£e4astava and died 19 years ago. Kunhanraja wrote commentary on 
Bnpada^pjafi and died 14 years ago. Eama Varma M.A. of Oranganore wrote a poem 
Kaurodi, which is an adaptation of Goldsmith’s Hermit. 

. 8. See para 164 NSraya^a was another son of Gangadhara son of Tryam- 
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Sudarfenacampu by Kr?i?anatida [Printsd^ Bombay); Snnivasavilasa (i) by 
Venkatesa {Printed, Bombay) ; (ii) by Srikpgna {Fruited, Madras) [He 
was latter Parakalasvarami ; see para 221 ; Jagadguruvijaya by 

Yalandur Srikantlaa Sastri {Printed, Mysore) ; Indirabhyiidaya by 
Ragbiinatha {Mys, 264); Kumarabhargaviya by Bhanudatta, son of 
Ganapati {10, 1540. 

S^ankaracampu by Laksmipati {Mys. 271) ; Sankarananda by Guru 
Swayamb]iniiath.a {Ibid, 271) ; Virabhadravijaya by (i) Ekamranatha and 
(ii) by Mallikarjiina {Ibid, 271, 1C, IV 6113) Hayavadanavijaya by 
Venkataraghava {Ibid, 272); Satyasandhacarita by Kalpavallikavi {Ibid, 
271) ; Cintama^iivijaya by SeBakavi {Ibid 264) ; Jnanankura by Laksmi- 
nrsimha {Ibid, 265) ; PuruSottamacampu by Narasimha {Ibid, 274) ; 
Yadavasekharacampu by Bhasyakara {Ibid, 269) ; Vijayavijaya by Vajra** 
kan^a Laksminarasimha {Ibid, 270). 

545. Local Margasakayacampu by Navamta of VadhOlagotra 
on the temple of Margasahaya at Virincipuram {DC, XXI, 8265 ; TC, 
IV, 5828) ; Divyacapavijaya by Cakravarti Venkatacarya, on the myths 
of Parbhasayanam {DC, iXXL 8232); Vy^hralayesa^tamimahotsava 
{Ibid, 8301), on the shrine at Vykkomin Travancore ; Vajramukutivilasa 
(i) by Alasinga and (ii) by Yogananda {Mys^ 270) ; and Yadugiribhusana 
by Appalacarya {Mys, 270), and Sampatkumaravilasa by Ranganatha of 
Srivatsagotra {DC, XXL 8850) on the festivals of Melkote ; Japyesoisava 
by Venkatasubba {Mys, 264) ; Bhadracalacampu by Baghava of 
SathamarSa^agotra^ {Sak, V) ; Padmanabhacarita by K^sna on the 
shrine at Trivandrum {Trav, 81) ; Venkatesacampu by Pharmafaja 
(Jan?. VIL 3160), and &mivasacampu by Srinivasa,® son of Venkatesa 
of Kausikagotra {Ta?zj\ VII, 3168) on the shrine at Tirupati ;* 
Asvatthak^etrayaga {Trm, 79). 

546. Biographical Puradevacampu of Arhatdasa {DC, XXL 
8247 ; Mye, 266) on the life of Jain saint Purudeva ; Jainacaryavijaya 
{DC, XXVI. 9746) on the lives of Mallisena and other Jain saints i 
Anandaranga by Srinivasa of Srivatsagotra on the life of Anandaraiiga, 

1, On the same shrine, there are poems Veukatagirimahatmya by Deva4a8a 
(00, 1, 600) and SrinivasakaVya by T^^yambaka, son of Padmanabha (00, IL 160). 

2, d?here are poems BhadrScalapuraVarna and Bhadracalanak|attainaiS by 
VedSntam SrirStmasSsf rin (Prinied, Cocanada and Bezwada). 

3, He wrote also Sumanoranjana, a poem on Another Srinivasa wrote a 

poem T^i'rakSivairin 27 verses to which the epithet Sapratara is prefi 2 :ed because eiach 
verse is composed in such a manner as at first sight It cle«5biveS the reader regarding its 
iml meaning.’* {EE, II. viii), ' " , 
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Diibasli of Diipieix (DQ XXI, 8313>;^ Mrgayacampu b 
tlie hunts of King Vidtravikrama of Kalati of Ganjam ( 
Sri^ivasacampu by Venkata in praise of a king Srir 
Granthamaia) ; Samaraditjakatha {Printed, Calcutta) ; 
caritra by Dayavardhanaga^i {Printed, Bombay). 

Naraya^a’s Vikramasenacampu describes the adve 
® He was the son of Ga 
the minister to King 
In Anandakandacampii, S 
- a saints, male and 
. ^^^^svara composed Citracampi 


Vikramasena of Pratisthana. 
grandson of Triyambaka who 
1711 A.D.) of Tanjore.® 

Diksita treats of the legends of Saiva 
austerities and rewards. 

for his patron Citrasena of Vardhamana. He was son of Ramadasa 
and was called Vidyalankara Bhattacarya.* 

Maijreya Ramanujacarya’s Nath 
Ahobilasari’s Yatirajavijaya {DC, XJ 
Ramanujacampu* {DC, XXL 8278) are 
Govindadasa and Srinivasaramanuja wrote 
Srtnivasamuni of the Munitraya line 
2885, 2892.) 

Vi8akhatulaprabandhaofA.R.RajaEaja Varma,» Visakhasetuya- 
trivarvana of Gapapafisastrin^ and Visakhakirtivilasa of Ramaswami 
Sastrin* relate to the life of Vifekha Maharaja of Travancore. 

G the following : 

Mahisurabhivfddhi by K. _ Venkatarama S^astrin, Mahisuradesabhuyu- 
^aya by Sitaramakavi, Saravatijalapatavarnanam (Jog falls) and 
Srikfgpanppodayaprabandha by Kukke Subrahmanyasarma, KrSna- 
rSjentoyasovllasa by S. NarasimhS cariar, Srikfgi^'arajabhyndaya by 

CanilghfeL™'* dynasties of Vijianagar and the branches of 

a, ., TO, II. 2641 j Taiij, VII. 3184. 
a.,' Sea para 164 sapra. 

R^,,1638. ■ ■ • ' ' -1 

h This is oharaoterised by a long dream and by an 
npnustakeable inouloation of Vaishnavite Vadanism. . <mu uy an 

i. 6. Trav, 184 ; see para 180 

Ml ^ ^'paraJif ' ' ' " ’ 


amunivijaya (DC, XXI, 8241) 
J. 8271) and Ramanujadasa^s 
on the life of Ramanuja and 
'^rlnivasamuniyatravilasa on 
of VaiSnava teachers, (PC III 
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Gitacarya^ {Printed in Mys. Sanskrit College Journal, 1-IV). Bhagavata 
Kr^nasastrin wrote ttie poem Kr^narajabhyudaya, Yadugiri Ananta- 
carya wrote Krsnarajiikalodaya. 

547. Philosophical : Jnanankura by Laksminysimha, Tattva- 
guiiadarsa l:)y Annayarya, Tattvarthadarpana by Appayadik3ita [Mys* 
2652).® 

Section 3. 

548. - Udaharana is a species of quasi-musical proso-poetic 
composition. It appears to have been in vogue in very early ages. 
Kalidasa mentions it in Vikramorvasi and Raghuvamsa : 

T^5!Tr^r: 1 

3r?ff5?r§i:9T wirfwtrra- f%5R:r^ l 

Vidyanatha defines it thus : 

rrW It 

Bhara|a thus alludes to this mode of composition : 

f ■q I 
sl#: cffcyift^qraTiEg ^Jjcrr: 11 

It is said in the PuraUas that when PakSa composed stutis called 
Saptagita the Gods improved on that composition by the introduction of 
stobha-aksaras and used them to eulogise Mahesvara after his Tandava 
in the form of songs of varying talas. In this class of composition, we 
have only a piece extant Basavodaharana of Somanatha (Paikuriki). 

II * 


1. He is the father of Rajagopala Oakravartiu about whom, see previous chapter. 
3. DC, XXI. 8378. He was son of Bhavanacarya of Vadhulago|ra, His paternal 
uncle BarnSnuja wrote KalySnavalli-Kalyana, Vedapadaramayana etc, He probably 
lived at TrivoHoce, Ohingleput District. 
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i^i’Cf’^wi^5T55r^Tr%c'n'=qTi^ II 

3t5r^r — ?ff^^^^^?rrq5r3rff<T: i • 

5r?T5Cq^ra^5l*3ltr^: II 

Somanatha was son of Gurulinga (Basavela ?) of Bhrngiritagotra 
and lived about 1180 A.D. during the days of King Prataparudradeva 1 
{1140-1196 A.D ) He is praised by the Canarese ' poet Somaraju’ 
(about 1222 A.D.) in his Udbhatakavya thus : 

^rs^^fsw^^^iitrsrrfRir i 

Somanatha also wrote the poem Panditaradhyacarita.* 

1. See Veeresalingam’s Telugu Poets, Part I, 220. Para 218 supra. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Drsyakavya 

(Drama) 

Section 1 

549. ManUj Svayambhu, the emperor of the human world, 
in days of yore, beseached his father the Sun to suggest to him some 
deversion of relief from the cares of sovereignty. Then the Sun 
related to him a tale : — The Creator, soon after creation, approached 
Mahavishnu with a similar request and at Vishnu's direction the creator 
went to Siva. Siva commanded Nandi, who has already learnt the 
Gandharva art from him to teach the creator the principles. The 
creator came and when he thought of an actor, a muni appeared before 
him with five desciples. Then in the presence of Sarasvati, Erahma 
told them to adopt Natya Veda. They studied Natyaveda in its 
various applications and delighted Brahma with performances replete 
with songs and sentiments. Brahma pleased with their interest and 
devotion, conferred on them the boon that they would thereupon be 
known to the three worlds at Bharatas and that Natyaveda would also 
be known after their names, that is, Bharatam. Thus informed by the 
Sun, Manu resorted to Brahma and made his entreaty, Brahma ordered 
Bhratas to go with Manu to Bharatavarsha and at Ayodhya, they put 
on boards the various stories relating to Devarshis, as enacted in the 
theatres of the Gods, The art of the stage was introduced into the 
various countries of India by the pupils of these Bharatas, Then it 
was that at the request of Manu that Bharatas embodied a summary of 
Natyaveda in two works Devadasasahasri and Satsahasri, and this 
summary has come to be known, after their names, as Bharatam." This 
is the account given by ^aradatanaya of the advent of music into this 
world. 

In the Satsahasri itself, that is the extant Natyasastra, there is this 
version of the origin of Natyaveda : ** Soon after creation Indra asked 

Brahma to create a fifth Veda, available for all the castes, because the 
four Vedas could not be studied by Sudras. Brahma drew upon the 
vedas for expression, music, gesticulation and sentiment respectively 
and made up the Natyaveda. He then called upon Bharata and his 
hundred desciples to put it into practice and the first play was then 

f hi 2nd plural Of the , „ > v . 
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Jaged, with the plot, the destruction of the Danavas bv the Devas 
So the art progressed in the divine world. When Nahusha occupied 
the throne of Indra, it was his desire that the art should be imported 
into his terrestrial dominions and as an obligation, the sons of fiLrata 
were sent down to this world, when they mixed up with the population 
and created a progeny well versed in the theatrical art. It was then 
that Kohala, Sandilya and other Bharatas, composed ‘ this Sastra ’ 
for the education of in 


The dramatic representations first invented consisted of three 
kinds : Aafya, JSmtya, and Nritia ; and these were exhibited before the 
gods ^ by the Gandharva, zx,d Apsms, the spirits and Nymphs of 
Indra s heaven, who were trained by Bharata to the exhibition Siva 
added to aese two other styles of performance, the Tandava and 
Of these different modes of representation, only one the 
Natya. is properiy the dramaUe, being defined to be gesticulation ’with 

ln?T ■ A-// 1 "'ithout language, or pantomime; 

and the is simple dancing. The Tandava and which 

appear to be grafts upon the original system, are merely styles of 
dancing ; the former so named from Tandu, one of Siva’s attendants- 
whom the god instructed in it; whilst the it is said, was tau^L; 

by ParvaU to the princess Usha, who instructed the Goph of Dwaraka 
the residence of her husband, in the art ; by them it was communicated 

to thewomen ofSurashtra, and from them it passed to the females of 

vairious regions/ ciiicues or 


^ Music, dialogue, gesticulation and imitation were the precursors 
of Sanskrit drama. Music in its, theoretical and practical aspects may 
be traped m India to the Vedic age. Be.sides, the dull incantations of 
Hotrs or the monotonous recitations of Adhvary us, there was some- 
thing to. charm the people, in the chants of Udgatrs of the Saman of 
humns borrowed from Rig Veda and adapted to singing. Dialogue 
was often employed in the Vedas and the Epics. In Rig Veda we 
occasionally find conversations between supernatural beings and Rais 
for instance* the dialogue between Yama and Yami and of Indra’ 
Agastya and Maruts.» The epics often contain dialogues, the whole of 
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Mahabharata being composed in the form of a dialogue between Suta 
and his disciples. Upanisads contain many dialogues of which the 
pathetic conversation between Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi on 
the occasion of their mutual separation, is an instance. In the Mahavrata 
rite there is a struggle between a Vaisya, whose color is to be white, 
and a Sudra black in color, over a round white skin, which ultimately 
falls to the victorious Vaisya.’^* "‘It is impossible ’’ says Keith without 
ignoring the obvious nature of this rite, not to see in it a mimic contest 
to gain the sun, the power of lights the Aryan, striving against the 
darkness, the sudra/^® Hillebrandl® and Konow^ asserted that these 
are indeed ritual dramas, but that they are borrowed by the ritual from 
the popular mime of the time, which accordingly must have known 
dialogue, abusive conversation and blows, but of which the chief parts 
were dance, song and music. 

550. Gesliculation or abhinaya is a natural and primary 
instinct of the human race. Acting embraces the use of gestures, and 
laws of gesticulation deduce from observation what is appropriate 
for the expression of particular sentiments of the human mind. 
Aristotle in his Poetics says ; 

*• Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambio poetry and the music of 
the flute and of the lyre in most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one another in three respects, the 


Tery soon dancing was extended to include pantomimic gesticulations accompanied 
with’' more elaborate musical performances, and these gesticulations were aided by 
occasional exclamations between the intervals of singing. Finally natural language 
took the place of music and singing, while gesticulation became merely subservient to 
emphasis in dramatic dialogue.** {Monier "Williams.) 

1. See Kathaka Samhita, XXXIV, 6; Pancavim^a Brahmana, V, 5, U 
Apastamba ; Srautasutra, XXI, 19, 3-12, 

At the great Mahavrata ceremony, one of the most interesting features of the 
riitnal is the fight of a Sudra and an Arya on a round, white skin which represents the 
Sun (vide Kathaka Samhita, XXXIV, 5 and Dr. Keith*s ‘ Samkhyana Aranyaka p. 78), 
Now the Kathaka Samhita, which narrates the struggle of the Aryan and the Sudra, 
expressly says (XI, 6) that the colour of the Vaisya is . white and it is recognised that 
the colour of the Sudra is black, so that it is almost certain that we have here again 
another form Of , the strife of winter and summer; in this case, summer or spring 
represented 1:^ &e white Aryan prevails over the winter represented by the dark Sudra, 
The Mahavrata rite is one which continued late in the Sutra ritual and was clearly 
performed throughout , the Vedio Age, being in e^epee a popular not merely a priestly 
rite (see.Aitareya Aranyaka, I and V ; Srauta Sutra, XVII and XVIII) 

^ .. Si, ‘ \ f;., . t ' / ; , 

' '4 ID, 42. ' ■ ' ‘ ■ 

m • . ’' 7 " 
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^amm. fcho objects, th» manuer or mode-of imitatioo, being in each case distinct 
lor as.there are persons wbo,. by consoions art or mere habit, imitate and represent 
various objeots through the medium ol color and form, or again by the voice • so in the 
arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the imitation is produced by rhythm langnafie 
or- harmony’, either singly ot combined. Thus in the music of the flute’ and of 
lyre, ‘ harmony ’ and rhythm alone are employed ; also in other acts, such as that of 
the shepherd s pipe, which are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm alone 
IS used without ‘harmony’; for even danoiug imitates character, emotion, and action 

by rhythmical movement.” acnon, 

‘‘ Poetry in general seams to have sprung from two causes, each of them lyin^ deen 
monr nature. First, the instinot of imitation is implanted in man from childhood^ 
one difietence between him and other animals being that he is the most imitative of 
living creatures, and through imitation learns his earliest lessons ; and no less universal 
IS the pleasure felt in things imitated. We have evidence of this in the facts of 
ex^rience. Objeots which in themselves we view with pain, we delight to contem- 
plate when reproduced with minute fidelity : such as the forms of the most ignoble 
animals and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is. that to learn gives the liveliest 
pleasure, not only to philosophers bnt to men in general ; whose capacity, however of 
learning IB more limited. Thus the reason why men enjoy seeing a likeness is. that in 
contemplating It they find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, « Ah 

notlrth^'im-rr* original; the pleasure will be dul 

nouo the imitation as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such other 

Imitation, then is one instinot of our nature. Next, there h the instinct for 
, harmony and rhythm,, metres being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons there- 

ore starting with this natural gift developed by degrees thoVspecial.apSe tUl 

then: uide improvisations gave birth to Poetry.” ^ ■ 

Pischel advanced the theory that the Sanskrit drama had its origin 
in the Puppet play* and Luders pointed to the shadow as an. essential 
element in the development of the Sanskrit drama® and thought® tliat 
Sanbhikas mentioned by P^itanjali spoke in explanation of ihp movin'^ 
pictures. But it will be seen that a class of plays, called Chayanatakaim 

has come to us without being, classified by rhetoricians, - : 

lu conneclion;" Weber started a theory, that 

the Sanskrit Drama had its beginnings ‘in the influence of the Greeks 
wielded on the Plindus.’® E. Brand es. the Danish Scholar accepted 

■ m • ^ *s Puppenspiels, HaUe; Home of the Puppet plav 

3^Bhted by M.O. Tawney, Lemdon. pwjt, 

iSu CM : .8®® HiUebrandt, to the contrary ZDUO, LXXII, 280 

Dances oj non-'Ekiropedn ram. 

■ ■ ‘.a Ibiii. Wintemitz, ZDMQ, IiXXlV. 120 ■ ■“ v?““‘ 

'VJ' *’ ^ clevtlo'i.meni oJ the Indian 

dr mam,Utsrelahont<irtheVreek drama fin Bohemian). In 'Listy filologike of 

“*• 







this hypothesis and undertook to prove the ideality of the internal 
connection between the ancient plays and the new Attic comedy of the 
school of Menandar as chiefly preserved in the Roman adaptation of 
Plautus and Terence.* After PischePs repudiation of this theory,® 
in his paper before the Congress of Orientalists held in Berlin in, 1882,® 
Windisch elaborated this view of Brand es and collected various text? 
that attest Greek representation in the Orient after the conquest of 
Alexander and concluded that the Indian Drama whs first developed 
in the city as a direct result of the intercourse with Alexandria.^ 


Weber laid stress on the use of the words Yavani and Yavanika, 
as indicative of the Greek influence.® This is well answered* by 
A. B. Keith.® * More value attaches to the argument from the use of 
Yavanika/ or its Prakrit form Javanika, for the name of the curtain 
which covered the tiring room and formed the background of the 
stage.- The word primarily is an adjective meaning Ionian, the Greeks 
with whom India first came into cbntact. But is was not confined to 
to what was Greek in the strict sense of the word ; it applied to any* 
thing connected with the Hellenized Persian Empire, Egypt, Syria*, 
Bactria, and it therefore cannot be righly limited to what is Greek*. 
As applied to the curtain it is an adjective, ahd describes doubtless 
the material of the curtain (pad, apati) as foreign, possibly as Levi 
suggests, Persian tapestry brought to India by Greek ships and merch- 
ants. The word Yavanika has no special application to the curtain of 
the theatre, as would be the case, if it were borrowed as a detail of 
stage arrangement from Greece. Nor in fact was there any curtain in 
the case of Greek drama, so far as is known, from which it could be 
borrowed ; Windisch^s contention merely was that the curtain was 
called Greek because it took the place of a painted scenery at the 
back of the Greek stage. . . ’ 

As little can any conclusion of Greek borrowing he drawn from 
the Yavanis,® Greek maidens, who are represented as among the body- 


1, Lergoven, (1870), HI; V. Smith, JASB^ hYlIL I. 184. 

2. Ou the differencee between Greek and Hin<3u Dramas, see, Ganjcanganatb 
feenerjee’s Hellenism id Ancient India. Keith, SD, 67,,. 

B. JDie B^cmsionmdcr Sahuntala^ (l870}/iXX,, See also (1900), 602. 

. - ' \ " 

7. P. Konow, TJD, 5 note ; Levi, I, 348. ‘ ^ 

8, Levi, ^ Grades etQ^ ’ " 
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guard of the ting ; for this the Greek drama offers no parallel ; it 
represents the fondness of the princes of India for the fascinatino- 
hetaerae of Greece, and the readiness of Greek traders to make the 
high profits to be derived from shipping these youthful cargoes.” 

Levi did not accept the Greek influence^ and Wilson agrees and 
has a long examination ;* 

The Hindu theatre belongs to that division of dramatic composi- 
tion which modem critics have agreed to term romantic, in opposition 
to what some schools have been pleased to call classical. This has not 
escaped the observation of one of the first dramatic critics of any age 
and Schlegel observes, “The Drama oi Sakuntala presents, through its 
oriental brilliancy of colouring, so striking a resemblance, upon the 
whole, to our romantic drama, that it might be suspected the love of 
Shakespeare had influenced the translator, if other orientalists had not 
borne testimony to the fidelity of his translation.” Besides bein->- an 
entertainment appropriated to the leading or learned memberr of 
society the dramatic entertainments of the Hindus essentially differed 
rom those of modern Europe in the unfrequency of their ropresenta- 
tion. They seem to have been acted only on solemn or public occa- 
sions. ^ In this respect they resembled the dramatic performances of the 

sninr"!; T especially at the 

p o and autumnal festivals of Bacchus, the last being usually prefer- 

Accord n' 

O Hindu authorities, the occassions suitable for dramatic 
representations are the lunaiy holidays, a royal coronation, assemb" es 

toad, atog tot po„d„io„ of a hoas. or a town, aad tha birth of a 

Z bo s.' a" to T ‘ w.,, a. 

1 e seen, the season peculiarly sacred to some divinity. 

rSt.™, a !>» > "totoch, 

baaiaaTs'shlaid to t 
and 'shnnidt hd. r ^ r 5 ® from its seed, 

should not h episodical and prolix interruptions. The time 

toald . 0 . be protracted, aad to d.ration of aa act, accordiag to 
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authority, should not exceed one day ; but the Sahitya'-Darpana extends 
it to a few days, or even to one year. When the action cannot be 
comprised within these limits, the less important events may be thrown 
into narrative or may be communicated to the audience by one of the 
actors, w^ho holds the character of an interpreter, and explains to the 
persons of the assembly whatever they may require to know', or what is 
not conveyed to them by the representation ; a rather aw^kward contri- 
vance to supply the deficiences of the piece, but one that would some- 
times be useful to insinuate the plot into the audiences of more polish- 
ed communities. The diction of a Nataka should be perspicuous and 
polished. The piece should consist of not fewer than five acts, and 
more than ten. 

In many of its charactistics, the Nataka presents an obvious 
analogy to the tragedy of the Greeks which was, the imitation of a 
solemn and perfect action, of adequate importance, told in pleasing 
language, exhibiting the several elements, of dramatic composition in its 
different parts represented through the instrumentality of agents, not by 
narration, and purifying the affections of human nature by the influence 
of pity and terror.^’ In the expansion of this definition in the ^‘poetics,’^ 
there are money points of af&nity, and particularly in the selection of 
persons and subjects ; but there are also differences, some of which 
merit to be noticed. . ^ 

With regard to the Unities, we have that of action fully recog- 
nised and a simplicity of business is enjoined quite in the spirit of the 
Greek drama. The unity of place is not noticed, as might have been 
expected from the probable absence of all scenic embellishment. It 
was impossible to transport the substantial decorations of the Grecian 
stage from place to place, and therefore the scene was the same 
throughout ; but where everything was left to the imagination, >one site 
was as easily conceivable as another, and the scene might be fancied, 
one while a garden and another while a palace, as well as it could be 
imagined to be either. The unity of time is curiously modified, ' con- 
formably to a principle which may satisfy the most fastidious ; ’ aiid 
the time required for the fable elapses invariably between the acts.^' 
In practice there is generally less latitude than the rule indicates, and 
the duration of an act is very commonly 'that' of the representation, ^br 
at most *^ohe course of the sun,’’ the^ night elapsing in the interval. 
In once piece' the UUara-Rdmd-tihariira^ indeed, we have a more 
extensive period, and twelye; years are supposed to pass between the 
fil*st and ^cond ibtl, un^TOidable. 'consequence afl%e 
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subject of the play, and affords and analogy to the license of the 
romantic drama.^ , 

, “Another important difference, from the classical drama, and 
from that of most countries, . is the total absence of the distinction 
between Tragedy and Comedy. The Hindu plays confine themselves 
neither to the “crimes nor to the absurdities of mankind neither 
“ to the momentous changes, nor lighter vicissitudes of life neither 
“ to the terrors of distress nor the gaieties of prosperity,” In this 
respect they may be classed with much of the Spanish and English drama 
to which, as Schlegel observes, “ the terms Tragedy and Comedy 
wholly inapplicable, in the sense in which they were employed by the 
ancients.” They are invariably of a mingled web, and blend “ serious, 
ness and sorrow with levity and laughter.” They never offer, however, 
a Calamitous conclusion, which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to 
constitute a Tragedy in Shakespeare’s days ; and although they propose 
ta excite all the emotions of the human breast, terror and pity included, 
they never effect this object leaving a painful impression upon the mind 
of the spectator. The Hindus, in fact, have no Tragedy ; a defect that 
subverts the theory that Tragedy necessarily preceded Comedy, because 
in the infancy of society the stronger passions predominated, and it 
was not till social intercourse was complicated and refined, that die 
follies and frivolities of mankind afforded material for satire. The 
theory is evidently more ingenious than just, for a considerable advance 
fe: rMnement must have been made before plays were written at all and 
the days of /Eschylus were not those of the fierce and fiery emotions 
he delineates. In truth, however, the individual and social organisation 
of the native of India is unfavourable to the development of towering 
passion ; and whatever poets or philosophers may have insinuated to 
the contrary, there is no doubt that the regions of physical equability 
have ever been, and still are, those of moral extremes. 

, The absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu dramas is not 
merely an unconscious omission ; such catastrophe is prohibited by a 
positive rule, and the death of either the hero or the heroine is never 
to be a^onnced. With that regard, indeed, for decorum, which even 
-^oltaire thought might be sometimes dispensed with, it is not allowed 
» any, manner “ msanglantef la seme” and death must invariably be 
inflicted put. ^ of the view of the spectators. Attention to hienseance 

SmtiaSS tfeys:-''!. The Drimak-dt 
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is carried even of a serious nature are^ hostile defiance, solemn 
imprecations, exile, , degradations, and national calamity; whilst those 
of a less grave, or comic character, are biting, scratching, kissing, eating, 
sleeping, the bath, inunction, and the marriage ceremony. ^Dramatid 
writers, especially those of a modern- date, have sometimes,, violated 
these precepts ; but in general the conduct of what may .be termed l^he 
classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and dignified, l^or is its 
moral purport neglected ; and one of their writers declares, ifi an 
illustration familiar to ancient and modern poetry, that the chief eiid of 
the theatre is to disguise, by the insidioiis sweet, the unpalatable but 
salutary bitter, of the cup. 

The extent of the Hindu plays is another peculiarity in which 
they differ from the dramatic writings of other nations ; and even the 
Robbers^ or Don Carlos, will suffer in the comparison of length. The 
Mrkhchhakaii would make at least three of the plays of .iiEschylns, In 
actual representation, however, a Hindu play constituted a le.ss un- 
reasonable demand upon the patience of an audience than an 
performance, consisting at one sitting of , three Tragedies and a Earce. 
If the Hindu stage exhibited a long-play, it exhibited that alone/^ ^ . 

Section 2- . . - 

Besides defining and classifying dramas; . Bharatamuni composed 
plays in illustration. They were Jamadagnayajaya (Vyiyoga), Kusuma- 
sekharavijaya Ihamrga) and Sarmisthayayati, (Aiika.) The last of these 
was enacted before Nahusa while he was holding the position of 
Mahendra among Devas. 

To Pipmaha himself are attributed Samudramathana (Samavakara) 
enacted at Indradhvajamahotsava and ' Ttipuradaha (dimd.) enacted 
before Paramesvara on the noth-era slopes Of Hymalayas. Sarasvati 
wrote Lak^misvayamvara (nataka) and had it performed fn Indra's 
theatre by Apsarasas trained by Bharatamum timself. * 

There were other writers on dancing that fallowed Bharata who 
are quasi-divine and quotations from, tkpir, works plenty in later 
rhetorical writings. Thei^: age is tjie v and 

according to Indian tradition, some of them ^re far earlier than the 
kali age.^ Vitsyayana mentions earlier writers of remote ages whose 
works are lost, save‘ in stray quotations; ' Ih‘ descrifemig the recreations 
of a nagaraka, the ci||lDaan/he say^ ‘ ^ 

, . . .. ..... . m i 
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- See also Xil, 69^0; XII. 99S-5 ; lY. 22, 3, 16, IV. 3 
I13:»^^-12 (aS'i^. -to b^'HoEMns.) *" " ^ 
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“f" to aata, nartaka, nilaka aad 
sntradhara aad dances and theatricals in cities and palaces * 

_ 552. Harivamsa (8672-4), makes “ direct mention of a drama- 

hc tre^mtinaMzinam) of the Ramayanam mahakavyam, without 
indeed connecting therewith the name of Valmiki, but with state 
meats so definite as clearly to show that so far as regards its main 
elements, our present text of the Ramayana existed even at that time 
and already m its Vaishnava form. We are informed, namely, that the’ 
renowned actor, to the eulogising of whom the passage in question is 
devoted, represents in a drama "the birth of the immeasurable 
of f“lfiUmg his wish to put to death the prince 
of.theRakshasa^ Xomapada (and) Dasaratha (in the draifia) caused 
the great mum Rishya^nga to be fetched, by means of Santa and the 
comtesans. Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata and Sathrughna, Rishyasringa 
and Santa were personated by actors c haracteristically dressed.” 

1. Bamayan% (Scirangam Edn ) ~~ ^ 

^Ftj%cR?rn'?T(!rf[ n i. ^.g. 

1 11,67-15. 

ii JTT^r 3?TIT^^%f I II, i.ii, 

Ui,^tr|%d5R51Tf%v?f?rtF^ ' ■’ 

, =? 11 11,69.4. ,, 

; , iv jftrr 1 n. 83 . 15 . 

See al^ Hopkins, Great Epic, oj India, 65 ; ZDMQ, LXXII. 229 

n. , Hugh Nevill, The Ramayana as a play, {Tabrohanian, II. 150, 170.) 

“■* “• 571 
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553 . Daring the time of Gautama Buddha, Saugandhikaharao.a, a 
rupaka was enacted at Rajagrha by his desciples Upatisya and Maudr- 
galyayana,^ Panini refers to Natasutras (IV. iii. UO-l) composed by 
Silalin and Kj sasva.® 

554. To Panini are ascribed the plays Kamsavadha and Baii- 
bandha. Syamilaka mentions Vararuci as a writer on dramaturgy. 
Patanjali,® wrote {Mahahhmya^^ BSS, II. 36) 

f 5 5 ^ WTcr^TfcT ^ ^ ^ 

I arsrrf^ pn- 1 ijrwffr^r(?^q3T>r^ !T?r^ ^ TO#cr, srwf 

^ I r%lf i^Tr^iw sTfirr tm ^ 

f '®r<5T ^ 1 3Tr^«i%s m ?rs^sssnp|-OT^^^ tqiSwf^stigfT l 

irlr%r2Tr^ JTf r^RPcr I m-- 

»T^, I 11 siPar I %f%?OTair »pfnr, 

555. This passage has been the theme of controversy amppg 
some European scholars, a controversy that often expressed itself in un- 
seemly personal attacks. While according to Keith the drama there 
represented is essentially religious in origin, Hillehrandt,^ Grosse,® Gray,® 
and Ridgeway^ say that *'the imitation of the happenings of life may have 
given rise to comedy, a fact, which explains the failure of India to rise 
to tragedy, the play remaining on its original popular line.’' So that 
according to them the Indian drama had its origin not in religion, but 

1. S. F. Oldeaburg, Ukazaniye na predsfcavleuiye baddiskoi dramy. In Zapiski 
Vostooaago Obdeleoiya Imp. Busskago Arkheologioeskago Obsoestva, (IV. 393-394) 
[Meution of a represeutaMon of a Buddhist Drama. Taxt from the A.va4^ua^itaka 7^]; 
T.ievi, Tit I* 31.9, Wintemitz, 70J, XXVII. 38 ; Sohiefner, IS^, III. 483, Reijih, 3Z), 
42, E. Sohlaginbweit, JASBp (1865), 71 ; Btiddhim in Tibct^ 233 J Lalitavista^, 
XII. 178 ; Divyavadana, 357, 360. Avadanasataka, II. 24. For Jain references, sea 
Keith, SD, 44 «;*Ay§.ranga Sutta, II. xi. 14 ; B§japraliniya, iStt XVI. 385; Hultzsoh, 
EBMQ, LXXV, 59. 

а. (i) i I 

(ii) 1! 

3. See B. O. Subrahmanya, Patanjali and Kavya Literature (Pr, Or. Confer. 
1924); Swami Saradananda, Poetry and Drama in\(moieni iime& (Brahmavadin, III, 

4. Vh$r di 0 mfm gB mdisoJpefh , 

jS. ^nfynge der Kun^tp ^14. - ' ' ' ^ , 

б. IV, 868. ' '* 

7. The origin of tragedy with Cambridge. 
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on the privitive mime of the Indian popular strolling actors and their 
wives, 

556 . Ridgeway propounds the theory that all religion is to be 
traced to the reverence shown to the dead and that all drama is bom 
from such reverence, but Keith does not agree and he answers Ridgway’s 
cnticism of his views.* The following extracts from an article by 
A. B. Keith in /JiAS, (1916), 335 et seq with enlighten the reader:- 

“ But though the theory of Professor Ridgeway must remain a mere 
hypoaesis, which has no probability, it is important to examine his 
criticism of the rival theory that the Indian drama is an ofishoot from 
the religious practices of early India. The criticism of this theory as 
already set out in this Journal [/JiAS, 1911, 1001] by me is contained 
in the following passage (pp. 140-2) 

The slaying of Kansa by Krishna, as we shall soon see, was the 
subject of the earliest dramatic performance recorded for us in Hindu 
literature. According to the Ma^Masj/aj which cannot be later than 
the first century after Christ, in this performance the Gra^(Mas divided 
themselves into two parties ; those representing the followers of Kansa 
had their faces blackened, those of Krishna had their faces red, and 
‘ they expressed the feelings of both sides throughout the struo-»Ie 
from Krishna’s birth to the death of Kansa. On this story atone 
Dr. A. B. Keith rests his belief in the theory of the origin of 
tragedy still held by Sir James Frazer and Dr. Farnell, and with which 
I have dealt at length on earlier pages (pp. 18-21). ‘ The mention of 

the colour of the two parties,’ he writes, ‘is most significant; red man 
slays black man : the spirit of spring and summer prevails over the 
spirit of the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be mistaken • 
we are entitled to say that in India, as in Greece, this dramatic ritual,’ 
the slaying of winter, is the source whence drama is derived.’ This 
too is the only reason that he gives for his opinion expressed in the 
same place. ‘Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of drama from the 

festivals in honour of the dead seems to be still improbable, as an 

explanation of the origin of tragedy.’ But Dr. Keith forgets that the 
red men who slay black men are themselves led by Krishna ‘ the black ’, 
and. thus red men led by black man slay black men, which on his own 
pnnciple can only mean that winter aided by summer slays winter. 
Plainly, then, winter is divided against himself and commits suicide 
The judicially minded reader will opine that in the slaying of the 
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negro doctor by Punch without the aid of another gentleman of colour 
we have really more cogent evidence for Punch and Judy being a drama 
of summer slaying winter than that on which Dr, Keith bases his theory 
of the origin of the Hindu drama. Moreover, when we recall the fact 
admittted by Dr. Keith himself of the conquest by the fair-complexioned 
Aryans of the dark aborigines of Hindustan, and their admixture as 
time went on, and when we are further told that Krishna the Black 
was quite diiferent in colour from the rest of his race, it is but natural 
that the Yadavas should be represented with ruddy faces, and the 
followers of Kansa as dark-skinned aborigines. Dr. Keith might just 
as reasonably see a combat between winter and summer in any of the 
many battles between British troops and native armies in the long 

struggle which eventuated in the conquest of India Krishna, who 

eventually was made the eighth Avatar of Vishnu, a god regarded by 
Dr. Keith as the sun, must also be held by that scholar to be the sun- 
god, or at least the spirit of light and spring. But as all traditions 
agree in making Krishna black, Dr. Keith thus represents the sun-^god 
himself as a black man, which may be regarded as the wildest of all 
the many vagaries of his school.^^ 

The judicially minded reader will probably opine that this is 
excellent fooling, but very bad logic. In Professor Ridgeway's own 
view we have in the slaying of Kamsa merely a representation of 
doubtless a real episode in the life of the hero Kr§na. But how on 
this hypothesis is the difference of colour to be understood ? The 
account given above by Professor Ridgeway is plainly ludicrous. Kpsi^a 
is quite different in colour from the rest of his race, therefore the 
Yadavas are made red ; Kamsa and his supporters black. But Kamsa 
was the uncle of Krsna, who was a Yadava on both sides ; his 
supporters and he are here represented as of the colour of Kj-sna ; but 
the rest of Kr^^ia's race is, Professor Ridgeway argues, quite different 
from Krsna, whence it follows that Kamsa should be red. Accordingly 
the absurdities of my view are even on Professor Ridgeway's own 
showing at least no greater than those of his own viCiW. That he 
should be guilty of such a bad piece of argument is undoubtedly due 
to his forgetting that Kamsa is the uncle of Ky^na,- and that therefore 
he cannot be treated as belonging to a different section of the popula- 
tion. ' The forgetfulness is the more amazing in that Professor 
Ridgeway has himself given the traditional account of the origin of 
Ky^^a, an account which he does not and obviously cannot criticize. 
But there is a more amazing blunder still , to chronicle : at p. 21 





Professor Ridgeway asseirts that “ Dr. A. B. Keith finds the 

origin of the Hindu drama in the slaying of the dark Koravas by the 

fair Pandavas But Dr. Keith omits the important point that in the 

Hindu story the fair Pandavas were led to victory over the dark Kora- 
vas by Krishna, ‘ the Black,’ a fact in itself fatal to his theory.” This 
remarkable assertion, which of course is wholly untrue, is due not to 
any deliberate desire to mislead his readers on the part of Professor 
Ridgeway, but to a confusion betweem Kamsa and the Koravas- a 
spelling strangely adopted by the author for Kauravas— and between 
Kfsna exploits per se and his connexion with the Pandavas, who are 
not, it may be added, pale at all, but descendants of a man called 
Pftndu. 

The extraordinary confusion of mind of Professor Ridgeway 
explains his criticism of my theory ; he has overlooked the fact that, so 
far from not appreciating the question of Krsria’s name, I was the fireP 
to point out the error into which Levi* fell in ascribing to the followers 
of EyPHa the colour black, and that I expressly on more than one 
occasion have refuted the theory that Kpsna was a sun-god. The fact 
that Ktm is an Avatar of ViS9u no more proves that he was originally 
a sun-god than the fact that the Buddha is also an Avatar of Visija 
proves that he was a sun-god. The fact that Kj-Sna’s company is 
mentioned as red is of the utmost importance as a piece of evidence of 
the real character of the ritual ; had it not been traditional, the effect 
of the name Kysua would undoubtedly have carried with it the dark 
colour of his company, for we cannot suppose that at the time when 
tbe J/aMMaim relates to us the dramatic performance of the 
Kamsavadha there was any longer an understanding of the legend in 
its primitive sense. It was a human drama to the actors, understood in 
purely historic sense, the slaying by Kysria of his wicked unde, and I 
h'dVe laid stress* on Ihe fact that the existence of this drama is ihe 
earliest clear proof we have of the stories of the infancy of Ky8i)a, a 
fact which establishes their anteriority to the Christ-child legend! But 
whereas ii we take the atory as a mere piece of history we are landed 
in hopeless difficulties in the explanation of the colours assigned, of 
■ whidi Professor Ridgeway’s account affords a perfect specimen, a very 
'dtehr •Shnse and meaning are obtained if we accept the natural 
^ laifia, as in ' Greece, vre find at the source of drama 

t }; . *, JfJSdS'. .(1908),.p. 1*3, n. 4. 

; 2. Thaafre mdim, p, 315, 

8, /BiS, ' 
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the old ritual of the slaying of the vegetation spirit in winter as in India 
or in summer as in Greece, the differing choice of aspect being the 
cause of the existence in India of no real tragedy, while in Greece 
tragedy is predominent 


Professor Ridgeway argues* that if Kr^na is a sun-god, then his 
birthday should fall at the winter solstice, but in point of fact he is 
born according to tradition in July or August. The argument seems 
singularly without force. Apart from the late date of the tradition of 
the time of Krona's birth, it seems inexplicable why a sun-god must be 
born at the winters solstice. Professor Ridgeway accepts my proof 
that the Mahavrata was celebrated at the winter solstice, but I 
have not suggested at any time that this festival represents the birth 
of the sun ; it is a period when the strengthening of the sun for its 
tasks is required, and is provided by sympathetic magic in the 
ritual by which a light takes place for a symbol of the sur which is 
eventually taken away from the Sudra. But this ritual, though it is 
interesting and though it is rightly mentioned in any account of the 
beginnings of drama as one of the ultimate sources from which drama 
developed — not of course as in itself drama since the element of 
mimesis* is absent — is not a Krsna ritual at all, a fact which Professor 
Ridgeway should have remembered, as he cites® with approval my 
express statement that the Mahavrata has no vegetation spirit in its 
ritual and that the prominence of such a spirit may have been due to 
the mfliience of the aboriginal tribes, even assuming that it was also 
Aryan in character. In the case of we have a real vegetation 

spirit ritual, the killing of a representative of the spirit of vegetation 
Blit we see more than this ; we see a conflict in the process of the 
killing, and curiously enough Professor Ridgeway, ^who „ -predits* me 
with following Dr. Frasier in my views of the vegetation spirit, is ignor- 
ant .still, it seems, as he was in 191.0, of the , contents of the ,p®er .^of 
Usenet, on which, as I have expressly stated, „ my yiows qf the qrigin ,of 
Indian drama which were first formulated by me iU slQOS .are ba&ed ® 
The paper of Usener cites instances in which there occurs a mimic 
fight intended clearly to secure sunlight apd to prosper , vegetetipii* 
In the case of the Mahavrata we have this fight in a solar fqrtn, in tire 


p. 144. 

Oo this -poiat Professors Eidgemy agrees ’ 
p. 145. Cf. JEdSf (1909), pp. 203, 204, 
142. I . 

JBA8, (1908), p. 172, in, 5 ; -J « . . 
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case of Kamsa ia a vegetation form, but the fight is an essenlial 
of both,* and It is an essential feature of the drama which is an 
a contest. Therefore the essence of drama is revealed to us 
very drama of which we have the first distinct record in India, a 
idle sophistry to wave aside this most striking piece of evidence, 
557 . Elsewhere A- B. Keith says (1912), 411], 

“The clear evidence of the Mahabhasva proves the com 
of the earliest Indian literary form which was clearly dramatic w 
contest of the two figures Kamsa and Krsria, and the actors co 


Kaxamukha. It is true that Indian tradition tells us that Kamsa was 
KpSna’s uncle, and that we can, if we like, insist that time is a piece o‘ 
history but such euhemerism is, if at present again fashionable, hardlj 
likely to remain long in vogue. That Kpsna was divine is, of course 
asserted by the earliest texts which refer to him, and the Mahabhasya 
parallel is of singular importance in that it shows the drama dealing 
with a subject which reyeals itself clearly as one side of the widespread 
beUef in the slaying of the vegetation spirit, which is certainly found 
also in India. 

On its merits, therefore, and apart from the evidence of the 
Mahabhasya, Aristotle s account of tragedy seems to demand full 
adherence. The evidence of that text adds to the theoretical proba- 
bility of the Aristotelian version, the unexpected parallel of an actual 
stage in development, which is not directly recorded in Greek literature. 
The only way to minimise the value of the evidence is to declare that 
tha Mahabhasya which dates p'robably about 145 B.C., perhaps 
later, is recording a stale of affairs introduced from Greece, and it is as 
well to point out how many improbabilities are involved in such an 
assumption. The text recognizes the expression of a dramatic theme 
the death of Kamsa 'at the hands of the Kr.jea by two parties of 
“ actors ”, who do not use action proper, /.a, who are in effect perfor- 
ming a dithyramb, it recognizes also the full action, and it knows of 
actors who are to sing ; and oh the other hand we have no reliable 
evidence of any performance of Greek plays, or still less of dithy. 
rambs, in India. ' 

In tlie Mahabhasya tbe two patties of Gran miiCAS, “ reciters 
who represent the feelings - of, either side, do so by words alone 

1. I have never rested my case on the Kamsavadha alone. JjSAg.lSOSDm- 
1911, M008; 1912, p,423J ^DJtfG.lxiv. 584 seQq.,„., , „ , 
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(Sabdagranthanamatram), that is to say, they do not act as do the 
Saubhikas. Surely we have here in perfect form the dithyramb on its 
way to complete drama, as it has reguarly been conceived in recons- 
trucling the probable history of drama as sketched by Aristotle. No 
doubt the drama already existed at the time of the Mahabhasya, but 
the dithyrambic form has not disappeared as a species of art.” 

558. Viewed impartially, Patanjali’s expressions do not admit of 

any confusion and obscurity. 'Saubhikas were teachers of the actors and 
they managed the stage and directed the theatrical operations which 
included music and dancing and dialogue. It was not a matter only 
for the eyes but for the ears too. Elsewhere Patanjali {MJB^ 11. 253)^ 
"says^ ■ ■ " ■ ■ 

In Padamanjari, Haradatta speaks of Granthikas : 

¥r?rr%, di?riq‘^OTT?T^r 1 

In his Vakyapadiya, (II, p. 177 Benares Edn.) Bhartrari says 

II (II. 177, Benares Edn) 

and Helaraja^s gloss is 

It is the faces of the hearers that change color at hearing the 
incidents of the story so vividly pictured before them by the reciters, 
and it is the hearers that feel pity and pleasure during the narration of 
the incidents.^* 

559. Beyond the ingenuity displayed in attempting, to prop up 
theories assumed a priori and the unity among them^ all the same in deny- 
ing its deserved antiquity to the Sanskrit stage, the controversy is futile 
and to a scholar with nn open mind, the only view possible is that long 
before the days of Payini, Sanskrit drama had become perfected and a 
science of dramaturgy evolved by rhetoricians for future compositions. 

Of the progr ess of the art of histrionics, for earlier than the dawn 
of the Christian era, we have instances in the devices used by poets 

1. Also' SFIZW ^%fcr, (!' fv. 29); tit 

n hi. 67 ; 5T?R?rrflT; (HI' h 127), lYt l 3 and VL i|i. , 
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magic undrajala), portrait-painting fd+ra 

Gu^Jiya’s' 

Brhatkatha which has furnished the theme for many later plays Ld 
romances, these devices were used in the progress of the talel* 

Section 3 . 

The Dramatic Arrangement. 

560. Every drama opens with a prelude or introduction, in which 
the audience are made acquainted with the author, his work, the actors 
and such part of the prior events as is necessary for the spectators (n 
know. The actors of the prelude were never more than two, the 

manager and one of his company, either an actor or actress, 

led immediately into the business of the drama. The first ' 
introduction is termed the Purva-Ranga and 
king in a benedictory formula the 
of the audience. This is termec 
cause of gratification to men and 
opinion as to who recites the Natidi, 

Mudra-Rahhasa observes, “ that it is 
ellipse after Nandyank by either Pathati (reads) 
the former case the Sutradhara 
the induction 
individual, 


and they 
part of this 
opens with a prayer invd- 
protection of some deity in favour 

'le Nandi, or that which is the 

ods. There is a diflference of 
and the commentator on the 
equally correct to supply the 
) or Pravicati (eaters) ; in 
_ reciting the Nandi, and then continuing 

^ m the latter, benediction being pronounced by a different 

Sutradhara, according to the techical description of him, 

wasto be well-versed in light literature, as narrative, plays and 
poetry ; he should be familiar with various people, experienced in 

dramatic details and conversant with different mechanical arts.” The 

prayer is usually often followed by some account of the author of the 
piece, in which most of the authors “ give a long description of their 

of Am. Phil. Assn. XXIX. X8): OWdr.u on tU 
(ahstote-DD. New York, June 1897 pp. 509-16, abstaoted in Pro. of Am. PhU. 
Asm XXYil. V, vi). K. Krishnamaoharya ; CWW-7jeroes o/ JSorZj/ Sanskrit s^aae 

ondBeroims m Early Sanskrit stage. (Collegian, 1915, Feb to May) ' ^ ’ 

^ On Sanskrit tteama generally, see Das Indisahe Theatre, Olobti's XhlX 380 
Th.Blooh, -ZDMO, LVIH. 155; B. Bohme, Voksiseke DsituJ (1903 No 87 •' 

3. Hettel. XVIII. 59, 139 ; J. L. Klein, QtscUchtt des Bramas, III 1-373 ’ 

4 ®23; Xg. Sladomel,’ W 

roi. 885 , S. M. T^ore, The Hindu Drama, Calcutta ; P. N. Patanfcar IncUaii 

Hillebrandt. Beginnings of Indian 
fPalesfrom Samkrit Dramatists, 





genealogies and of their own attainments, while it is a characteristic of 
Kalidasa^s writings that they all begin -with a charmingly modest intro- 
duction, marked by great diffidence and in some places, the mention 
of the author is little more than the particularisation of his name. *'The 
notice of the author is in general followed by a complimentary appeal 
to the favour of the audience, and the manager occasionally gives a 
dramatic representation of himself and his concerns in a dialogue 
between himself and one of his company, either an actor or an actress, 
who is termed the Pariparswika or associate. The conclusion of the 
prelude, termed the Prastavana, prepares the audience for the entrance 
of one of the dramatic personages, who is adroitly introduced by some 
abrupt exclamation of the manager, either by simply naming him as in 
the Sakuntala and Malavikagnimitra^ or by uttering something he 
supposed to overhear, and to which he advances to reply, as in the 
Mritchakati and Mudra^Rakshasa. The play being thus opened, is 
carried forward in scenes and acts, each scene being marked by the 
entrance of one character, and the exit of another ; for in general t}ie 
stage is never left empty in the course of the act, nor does total change 
of place often occur. Contrivances have been resorted to, to fill up 
the seeming chasm which such an interruption as a total change of 
scene requires, and to avoid such solecism which the entrance of. a 
character, whose approach is unannounced, is considered to be.”* 

Section 4* 

561 . Bharata mentioned ten types of Rupaka and 14 types of 
Uparupaka.® phananjaya accordingly named his work Pasaiupaka. 
Kohala named twenty, Saradatanaya, the usual ten and another twenty, 
Visvanatha; twenty-eight, and Verna, twenty ; Agni Purai^a gives 
twenty-seven. The ten Rupakas are Rasasraya or Vakyarthabninaya 
and the others Bhavasraya or Padarthabhinaya. Bharata brings under 
the former the ten Rupakas, Nataka, Prakarai?a, Dima, Prahasana, 
Samavakara, Vyayoga, Ihamj'ga, Vithi, Utsp^tikanka and Bhana as also 
Natika and Sat taka. 

Kohala classifies plays into marga and desi, based on the principle 
whether song and dance predominate in each of them. Among marga 

1, On Vidusahaf iseo Hiuamga, De Vidma^aN* list indisoh Torneel^ (Qronin^ 
gea, 189?, 1S5) md P. E. Pavolini^s review of it, in Studi itaUani di filologia indo- 
iramcat II. 86 ; M. Schuyler, Origin of VidusaJca (JAGS, XX. 338) ; P. V, Bama* 
nujaswami, Vidmhaka in San&arU plays^ (Pr, Of*, oonf^ce, 1924). 

3. See V. Baghavan, On the name Dasarupaha/ JOBj Vll, 278. 
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kinds the names of the well-known ten with natika, prakara9ika, 
bhapika, hasikS, viyogini, dimika, kalotsahavati, chitra, jugupsita' 
citratala are cited. None of these twenty allow song or dance in 
them. Under desi plays he gives again dombika, bhanaka prasthina, 
shidgaka, bhapika, prerana, ramakrida, ragakSvya, hallisa, rasaka! 
Among these the last six are fascinating only as rapturous dances of 
delicate or wild type {nilumara or uddhatd). 

wfiwr iTrf% i%^: n 

dcf: I jrq5?nt ^rior: T%ir: il 

m I r%rrr^ II 

srrflqir JTfTf^rqq ¥rrr%^r mi I ^ flfiRir il 

i%qr l r%qr*qf qimr gu ii 

3i«r 1 q;«q% jtiw: H 

*rrf 5 rq;r ^ =qr«T ?[uiqJrt crlq 1 =q ?rfr^ %?pfr ?5r 11 

Dattila names 16 of the latter kind as saftaka, tofaka, goshthi, 
blindaka, silpaka, prekshapa, sallapaka, hallisaV rasaka,* ullapya, sri- 
gadita, natyarasaka, durmalli, prasthana, kavya and ISsika. Thus it 
will be seen that all those which are exhibited before audience are 
ciassed as plays only figuratively ; Saradatanaya gives support to this 
view, trrqr i” 
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562. The following table has been prepared by M. Ramakrishna Kavi 
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565. Sanskrit plays have been classified verj' elaborately under 
various sub-dmsions ; and Visvanatha in his Sahityadarpana,*^divils 
them into his great classes, m. 1. Rupaka, ‘principal dramas’ of te 
species; 2. Upa-Rupaka, ‘minor dramas ’ of eighteen. ' ^ 

to ‘principal play ’ should consist of from five 

to tenacfr and should have a celebrated stoiy (such as the 

his oiy of Rama) for its plot (Vastu). It should represent heroic or ^od 
like characters, and good deeds; should be written in k “ ^ 
style, and be full of noble sentiments. Moreover it should ® f 
the five ‘joints’ or ‘junctures’ of tie plot T T 

of action (FrM ) ; the si.vty-four members (An^a) or peculiar nron r * 
and the thirty-six distinctive marks (LaMana) The hero or leal ’’ 
chmacter (M.aM) should be of the kind described as hjl^pfrilel 
firm, being either a royal sage of high family (as Dushyanta in the 
Sakuntala), or a god (as Krishna), or a demi-od (mZl s 

^±ric 

- r r r 

““ “““•'I tob. 

Natala. An example of the Nataka is thp t i , ° ^ Alaha- 

2 . Prakarana should resemble the Naia>n in t 

W..US .to) t 

some mundane or human • r. i ^ bounded on 

brahmin (as in the JW^r ^ “ charater being either a 

oramerchaM (lfift p T (as in the Malati. 

““n • — 

progressiveirdeTOlIpId^"th?II^ot‘'r-''‘ of a variety of incidents, not 

Should only have tie ope’nit al^ "/T ‘^3’ the poet. It 

is the Lila-Madhukara. “ concluding juncture. An example 

ofesas of ^ as jDombi a^dlS some 

claesificatiow of dra^s 1 Bk- ^ 

t^^tirpjaswami. * ^ba^iaprakSsa (0G/5), by. Y^augiri 





4. Vyayoga, in one act, should ha Ye a well-known story for its 
plot, and few females in its Dramatis Personae, Its hero should be some 
celebrated personage of the class called firm and haughty {Viroddhafa), 
Its principal sentiments or flavours should be the comic (Hasya)^ the 
erotic {Srmgara), and the unimpassoned {Santa), 

5. Samavakara, in four acts, in which a great variety of subjects 
are mixed together {Samavakiryanti ) it dramatizes a well-known story, 
relating to gods and demons, e,g, Saviudramafliana, AbdMmatha?ia or 
PayodMniailiana, 

6. Dima, in four acts, founded on some celebrated story ; its 

principal sentiment should be the terrible ; it should have 

heroes (a god, a Yasksha, a Rakshasa, a serpent, goblin &c,) e,g, is 
Tripuradaha, Tarakoddharcaia ; VrtroddAaranaj Virahhddravijrmhkana ; 
Mannmthonmathana, 

7. Ihamriga, in four acts, founded on a mixed story {Misra» 
V7itta\ partly popular, and partly invented ; the hero and rival hero 
{Pratmayaka) should be entier a mortal or a god. According to s >me 
it should hav9 six heroes. It derives its name from this, that the hero 
seeks [Ihate] a divine female, who is unattainable as a deer Mriga, e,g, 
Utumasekhavijaya ; Mayakurangjka ; Viravfjaya, 

8. Anka or Utsrishtikanka, in one act, should have ordinary 
men Prakritanarah for its heroes ; its principle sentiment should be the 
pathetic {Karuna), and its form {Srishti) should transgress {Utkranta) the 
usual rules, e,g, Sar7nishthayati \ Karmiakafidala, Gangahhagiratha \ 
Saktiramannja . 

9. ViTHi, in some act, is so called because it forms a kind of 
garland (Vitki) of various sentiments, and is supposed to contain 
thirteen members (Anga) or peculiar properties, e,g, Maihavi Indu^ 
lekhaf- Malatika^ Vaknlavithika and Kamadatta^ and Preinahhirama of 
Ravipati Tripur anat aka, 

10. Prahasana, properly in one act,, Is a sort of farce represen- 
ting reprobate characters {Nmdya) and the story is invented by the 
poet, the principal sentiment being the-copaic (J^asya) ; it may be either 
pure (Suddha),^ of which tte Kandarpalkti^ love -sports, ' is an example ; 

2 . The origmal is lost, but ip Tslu^ii ^auslation Kridabl^irsWm' of 
Yallabha. Sgie Par, PairWai 
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ormixed {Sankirna), like Dkurtacarita. ‘advantures of a rosue- . 

“I ctoact,™ tran,fom.d (r*,?.) b, dfeju,;," 

B. The eighteen Upa-rupakas’ names are as follows 

1. which is of two kinds, Natikaxiyxx^ and -z 

differiag Ma Naaka and Prakarana. ,.g. JtL^oT ’ 

2 mq; in five, seven, eight, or nine acts ; the plot should h« 
founded on the story of a demi-god, and the Vidushaka of' Tesl! 
Brahman should be introduced into every act ^ o- Vikramnr 
Stambhitarambhaka; Madalekhi, Menakanahusa. ' : 

3. JTill', e.g. Raivatamadanika. 

4. Anandasundari; Karparamanjari. 

5. !Ttsrcmq>, e.g. Narmava^, Vilasava^i. 

6. e.g, Srngaratilaka. 

7. PevfmahSdeva (Devimahodaya ?) ; Udiattakunjara. 

8. qfR e.g. Gaudavijaya ; Sugrlvakelana ; Yadavodaya. 

9- e.g. Tripuramardana; Nrsimhavijaya ; Valivadha. 

10, e,g. MenakaMj^a. 

11 . e.g. 


12. e,g, Ramanaada ; Kndarasatala. 

13. e,g, Kattakavafiiuadliava. 

14. 

15. 

U. 

17 , 

18. 


5^r%^r, BindumatL 
t?.^. Keliraivataka. 

*rrf5rw, e.g. VinSvatr ; Kamadattl; Panakelikamudi. 
Saradatanaya adds new classes of Uparupakas. ’ 

19. 7lRj|id«clT, e g. Gangatarangika. 

20 . e.g. Manikyavallika. 

21. e.g. Gunamala; Cudamani. 

22. WnTj.tf.g. Nandimati; SpngaramanjarT. 

kanJ-tr T Abhinavabharaji (A£), Sarasvati- 

kanthabhar^a (5Jj, feyngSraprakasa (SP), Dasarupa {JDP) and Naty^^ 
d^rpapa (AY>), 4nd are mostljr known only by name,” 
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564, Hafsa,^ very likely Sil Hargadava, King of Ujjain, lived 
about the 6th century B.C. and commented on Bharap’s Natyasistra. 
Saradatanaya quotes his classification : 

ftcnsTf: |» 

cf^ II 

Bhavaprakasa, Baroda Edn. p. 238. 

565. Subandhu was an ancient play-wright ahd rhetorician. 
According to Saradatanaya he divides nataka into five kinds, Purpa, 
Prasanta, Bhasvara, Lalita and Samagra/ 

^4 5r?fF^ =? 5!fejr am 11 

T^t^r srrcR; I [ibid. 238). 

As an example of Samagranataka Le., in the fullest form, he men- 
tions Kytyarava^a (now lost) and names such a play Njrjtapara (or 
Natyapara). To illustrate this class Subandhu wrote a play Vasavadatta- 
natyapara obviously on the story of Vastaraja and Vasavadatta. It is 
this Subandhu that is alluded to by Pandin thus : 

: i%55 i%!iiErR9r I 

11 

Avantisundarlkatha. 

It is quite likely that Pandin's verse 

^ w lOT I 
%qrmcfr *RT ?!ssrr qRr?r%r II 

is taken from Nyfyapara, 

Vamana {KSV^ III. 21) quotes a verse in part 

3m l 

3q^i«iq: II 

^ 9mprf%sqN%q l 


1. He was older tljan Rahulaka. 

3. The word Natyaahara, as till recently read, is an error for NStyapara. 

3. The reading Vasabandhu is obYionsIy wrong and the manuscript No. 4:/B 820 
oi the Orii®etal Manuscripts Library, Madras, gives the reading Subandhu only. See 
Bangaswatni Sarasvati, Buhan^h"^ or Yasubmdhu 
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Abhmavagupta(^AXXn)thas comments on Nalyayif a wK- . . 

says elsey^here is a synonym of Nrttapara or Natyapara^ ' ' 

g-l- I 3ff^%?nT?Tr« ? jr?r^ 

OTqrrW^ ^w?srq>r.- “'l^mA 
fr%?Tr^r%crft- ^ 

W 1% , 

^rr^a’J'rJTUT nnrzrrr o rv ‘ 




flflOT p ^ TOiwmm: 


XXII. 45. 


(b) 5r^t ^ i xxii 4? 

xv^r ^ 

411, ci«t„,j. B. ™ ^ •» “»*“ “>tori.„a i. 

««<Wa»-a are mentioned to Show, that in n5i«awa -h ^'^otations nrtitapara a,ad 
dramaMer^eseateatositasandienoeiDsom^eothersnrr^^^ °° 

lopment of the main theme as in the BSlarams ^ in the deyo- 

Snbandhu the main ekaraeter, the hero Udayana fs^iad Natyapara of 

formanoe of his own story played by BindueSta ’ wh ^ ‘^'^““a^iopet- 

dee^ of Udayana the hero suddenly forgets "his beinefte afdv*'^' *^*’°'*^ glorious 

exclaims his own miserable state of separation fmnf v- “f*®**®® drama and 

2. On this controversy, see Introduction. On thrMrl mother,” 

works gm a story : •• Hearing an attempt at poisoni? w tf 

him with small doses of poison without his knowTed« snL f ^ 

poison. One day. the Queen who was in full pree™ ‘'““'me of 

was about to swallow the food sent to the king wfr^fnm“J ^ 
fo^ containing poison. As the chad in the womb ‘^® 

^ison, if the.^ep swfallQwad tl^l<^ Of ^ttoh a mo"^ destroyed by the effects of 

?!“.»ty? who only entered th^tSS?«nT^^ ^ 

sword before she swalTowed'tbe'Lid"' The S* of the..Queeu. by a 

l=®P*“ 'ihe stomach of goats successivdyL ^Sf ““<3 

■ gestation. ®e child was then delivered to a f ®y® o complete the fall term of 
*^ .liyhec.i,Iaeonseqnence(a the^Ottoti^^ ^lave and was -nourished and 
Of goats, to was ortled Bln(iu^,|< ^ »f Mie child -the .bleed 
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It is not unlikely it was this Subandhu that wrote an Akhyayika 
Vasavadatta that is instanced by Pafanjali^ 

566. Ramila and Saumila were probably brothers. The 
works of Ramila and Saumila are not now available. Rajasekhara calls 
them the joint authors of SSdrakaka|hi : 


^i#r: 11 

They are Kaviputru mentioned by Kalidasa.® 

In AtiBabodhendrasarasvatrs commentary on Gururatnamaliks, 
there is a quotation for Ramila's play Maniprabha. 

There it is said that these poets were contemporaries of Arbhaka- 
Sankara the 20th in descent from Adi Sankara in the Kamakotipeetha 

1 3Tf5t, srasftwJi; I 
5frt JT^rcRr: 

5rr%qT^xr TTfS^rfli II 

q-q^atr aif i^iCraoiwf 

3i#E3cr f tir ^ I 

JT 3rRn% ? 

’Trfr^s% f| I 

^rr«rr^WFrqT^(^r simni; ll* 

{Gurrtatnamalika^ p. 53). 

!• See para 470 swpra. 

2, There is a Sudrakakatha of Panoa4ikba mentioned in KS of Hemaoandra 
(p. 235) under their joint names. Vallabhadeva quotes : 

^cTF^T: i%J^r fM 551%5RrW freff: I 

5Sr®UK jtIM ifkT%cR:^'>i II 

3, There it is said that Rlndla and lifentha ms the keepers of the horses and 

dephants of Emperor Har§a^^ See par^ 37 where Meutha*3 ve):se about this 

Sankara is, quoted. 
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^'rf’-'^rf^'if: ^jf«r^c[#r r%ifff ritwr#: || 


f9rrf3[qT 


^cr2i'hi^jr^a^f<Tr55ssRiif|?rf^: 

?r?T??rp|;i%?wNf7 'K^r%rtrftqr ?rrf s'^gw | 

5%r: %- 

'f 5rqT%)^ l» 

1.= to L“rd *r “ "■ '« 

PO.fe like BhS. 1a„^r,r '° »f 

as new * B^na Ha 'k ' t. contrasts his own wor] 

praises the scLtific DerSf characters * Dandh 

embodiment of his^ glory.* Tav d 

Sarasvati.® Raiasekh'jrp * J calls Bhasa, the Smile o: 

s..pna,.„a^;rrjrr:k~ rr* 

■ ' even lire would not consume it,^ 

!«aS7.» " “ “‘^ aW In 859 &*, ,437 iD.) a, 

8, S«<®-^-5 WSidi7^ift*r4=raft5m^|8ia„.M,P^^ 

„ rs, r Barsaaarita, Int. Versa 16. 

. ’ 6. 5^^l>g^?Tw^ffi^or5r%,%;, , qVrsf^ rMr || 

^ 7 k ^'^antisun^arihafha, Int, 

6. l.wRTra*: Pf'^samar.aghdvn, I:, : , 

7. Oompair0^l4, XBH, * ,a.',./'- 

' iTO; II ■■ ' ■• - ■ 


M ' 




pr^yakato m 

Abhinavagupta mentions Bhasa' and quotes a verse from a drama of 
whicli the theme was the story of Rama.* Somadeva quotes two 
verses under Bhasa’s name.® The anthologies have preserved some 
verses too.* Bhasa’s language possessed a peculiar grace, his dramas 
were well designed and variety of characters was their feature and 
in versatility of imagery and originality of conception, he attained a 
name. 

568 . The antiquity of time attributed to Bhasa is seen from a 
tradition wMch represents Bhasa as a rival of Vyasa and his poem Visnu- 
dharma, as having triumphed over Vyasa’s work of the same name.® 
T. S. Narayanasastri, in his introduction to Eatnavall propounded the 
opinion that Bhasa was the later name of phavaka alias Ghatakarpara 
and he lived in the days of Sri Harga Vikramaditya who flourished 
according to him in the beginning of the 6th century B.C. He relied 

1. I 

555srr cW if %'fcRrJft II 

Abhiuavahharati, Adhy. VI, 

2. This verse is not found in tke publication of the Trivandrum Sanscrit seriei, 

JTIRRT ll 

Ya^astilakaoampu , 

4. Peterson. Suhh. 80—1. 

6. In Prithvirajavijaya Mahlkavya written by JaySnaka in 12fch century A.D., 
there is a verse, 

(fSSRf efr'dri^ JiTOrfSr 1 

■ JTTW ^ (?) OTS«ditRTtqnsd?5^s 11 .. j. 

In commenting on this verse JonarSja says that to test the relative merits’ of 
Bhasa and Vytsa, who were then rivalling, pne work , of each was thrown into the fire 
and fire did not consume the excellent work of* Bhasa called Visnu* 

pharma (See Ixl. XLll, 62-3). In fact there are now two works of this name, both 
professing to be Puianas (Bee lAf XIX. 408). It ip probably on, acoon of this tradition 
that Yakpati in hh Gaudavaho has (Y. 800). ‘ Bhasa, friend of fire^\ 

T. Ganapati Sastri (fnt. to PratimSnataka.' p. 10, note) ignores the reference in the 
above verse to a KSv^a c^ed iY4gnfhaiai^i’'?aM 

I I _ ... 



1. Sea tnt. to Ray' a Mdn. oi RatnSvali, 
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on passages in Rajasekhara’s Kavivimarsa and Hemacandra’s Kawa 
nusasana* to say that Dhavaka was a washerman by birth and he 
posed a number of dramas among which he sold one to King Hars^, v 
IS this sale that is mentioned in Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa Ti ic ’ 
fortunate that Kavivimars'a is not anywhere traceable and' in Kavv'" 
nusasana now in print, the passage cannot be discovered. ^ 

Raj asekiiara in his Kavivimarsa wrote : 

WOT 

W5r q-; | 

iropTi%: 

^ ’TOT OTTTtft $ dOT II 
WT'T f qs^OTOT sr f?fOTOT I 

II 

WOT wtiT Tf^OT JJrftw tosci^r I 
twot ^ !r ^!&rr ii 

cTOT OTOTSi^ 0 OT3% 1 

?WTTWfl%OTr ^^OT9Fa%rOT II 
WOTW? ROT^OT ’TOT | 

arw^jOTOT: Jrn%35ifoCTf?r t II 
5sN?T%OTOTot JiOTfr flwrTofr i 

TiOTTW sr^OTr^ q- |1 

OTOTTfI^f%sf^ if: %c% l 

^q'OTUOTR’T ?[^#s^5r qrq?; ii 

in Kavyanusasana (commentary on pandin's 

<TTi^wOTOT^OTOT wk q [%^r I 

, , Wkf %W«[R^«OTri qt iW: l%»Tr%*#q 

_ Wt dtrf^’OTfr^^^fFOT S?OT3i|-; I 
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Elsewhere the following verse is quoted as Bhasa’s : 

«i:€r it 5*^?ri%rrd i%^qNqrf : I 

^j^it^TTPr iff gTOrlRr^rff n 


56% T«S. Narayana Sastki, High Court Vakil, Madras, was an 
ardent student of Sanskrit literature and his Age of Sankara in which he 
attempted to collect the results of his research was left unfinished owing 
to his premature demise. He thus summed up his conclusions : 

(i) That a comparative study of works akin to the plays of 
Sri Harsha shows ; (a) that there is a close identity of plot 
between the Malavikagnimitra bn the one hand and the 
Ratnavali on the other and that if the Malavikagnimitra were 
the earlier, it is difficult to explain how the other two ever 
came to be written; {b) that ^Sri Harsha' was not as a 
matter of fact indebted to Kalidasa for his plots, but to 
certain accounts and traditions about historical personages, 
which were afterwards embodied in the Brihatkatha of 
Gunadhya and that his plays follow a certain order of 
sequence and had their origin in connection with certain 
popular historical characters ; (c) that Kalidasa in his 
Malavikagnimitra and nowhere else makes reference to 
poets before him, and that the manner of such reference, 
coupled with his allusion to the tales of Udayana in his 
Meghaduta, can have meaning only when taken as applying 
to writers whom he was in some way trying to excel ; 


(ii) That Bhasa is mentioaed by a long list of eminent writers as 

one of the greatest of Sanskrit poets, as a dramatist of the 
highest reputation and as the author of the Ratnavali, 
Priyadarsika and Nagananda and a host of other plays ; 

(iii) That by ‘Sri Harsha ’ is meant Sri Hafsha Vikramaditya of 

Ujjain, not Harshavardhana of Kahouj, and that it is by 
identifying the former with the latter that scholars have fallen 
into the great error of ascribing the plays in question either 
to Bana or to some other poet of Harshavardhana’s court ; 

1 hat this Sri Harsha must have lived in the 6th century B 0# 

as borne out by a host of references to him in our ancient 
works* 


(iv) 


^ J- a orifcism of these vleWs by K.V. Erishnamauhatya, his Intoduotion • 
to Pnyatorsika, when the ai^uiaents. are elatoately set oufia luoid Saasfait prose. 

S# alsio S. P* Bay's lutj tb BatovaiE, ' ‘ — ■ . t , * . , • - -r 
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lat Mahamahopadhyaya T. Gana- 
id a collection of 1 3 plays,* with a 
ion and declared that they were 

duction to Svapnavasavadatta he 

in with Nandi and 'then' to state 
s collection as a rule begin with 
[WN: and then the Mmgala Sloka 
word Prastavana these Natakas 
he Natakas of Sudraka, Kalidasa 
is made of the name of the author 
sin terms of praise. But in the 
even the name is brought in, 
.® In the Bharatavakya or the 


1* MfthailiDga Sasferi hsis written a fine prose summary of th 
Stinted.. Madras. For an English translation of these plays, see 
Co., Poona. 

a. These arguments have been thus 
Hindia, 2nd Eeby, 1937, where he answers objections to the 

(1) That there is in these plays discernible 
dramaturgy as laid down by Bharata in makii 
‘‘nandi" or the benedictory invocatory 
author, in calling the prologue a 

ting death, sleep and fight on the stage and in clo'sing wilhouTa 
ced by one of the characters, all leading to the inference that 
Pre*Bhara§an days. 

(2) That? Bhatta Bana, Bhauijahai Vamaua and other ant 
referred to him in unmistakable terms as a poet of ancient renow 

(8) That Kautilya quoted him, thus fixing him up to the ■ 

(4) That Bhasa uses un-Paninian archaic forms, arguing a 

(5) That ho was a Puranamuni according to Kalidasa and 

(6) And that by virtue of his writings being characterised 
mi by a marvellously exquisite flow at language,'- he was oompa 
vyasa and fio ’ttras possibly cocMtempbraneOus with them. 

-Sakunfaiaoatca an elaborate oommentiry on&kuntaia an ui 
,Wymrs old) mention all these plays,. but without the authoi 
:^raivxkrama, Vatgarajacarita, Vnilivakvadatta , (Sco Ki: 

3. Bnt these three oharacterstics are found in some otber' t 

«W.,: ^agafisjjuka, Xwibmma, Nalabhyudaya, Vinavasa 
h^otory yerser melons King, Eamavarma), Padmapr'abbrt 
Dhurjayitasamvada and a Bbana nicknamed Kundan^U BhSn* 


summaries by B. Vasudevasarma in the 
view : 

a distiuot departure from the rules of 
ig his st^e manager enter after the 
song.^m the non-mention of the name of the 
sthapana and not a “prastavana”, in teDresen. 



! 
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Iplayer May our greatest of kiags or inay our King rule the iand.”^ 
In all these plays there is in the end a sentence announcing such and 
such a Nataka is finished and the name of the work is given. 

Besides a structural similarity, these plays also contain several 
passages in common e.g., 1% 3 W 

5rs5r TheSloka etc., appears in the 1st Act 

both of Garndatja and Balacarita. The passagel% ^ 

occurs in the 6th Act of Svapananataka and also in the 4th Act of 
Abhi^ekanataka. The part FcR -Wfl of a sloka is seen in both 
Pratima and Abhisekanataka. Many more points of similarity of this 
kind can be observed in the plays. 


571. The common characterstics of the technique in these plays 
are not as pointed out in the notes below peculiarly their own and cannot 
by themselves lead to the conclusion that they are all the works of the 
same author. But much must be said in regard to the six plays which 
contain the expression Rajasimha in the ending verse and probably, of 
Pratima also, where that ending verse is almost of a similar form and 
which contains a passage common with Abhi^ekanataka,® that they may 
be fathered on the same poet and if one of them, Svapnanataka, is 
definitely known to be the work erf Bhasa, the other works may also be 
ascribed to him. But to say the same of other plays in the group, we 
shall have to await further evidence. 



fJTf I 

tt^^raq'?rrf f i(r3irair: ff: II 

?<«rr ?wnicr; I 


a^fr Ji5rr?5 3: II 

The former is found at the end of Syapn^vasava4at|a, Balaoarlta and Du Javakya 
and a gligkfe mo^ifioatioa of it but containing the word Rajasimha is found at the end , 
of Pra|igna, AvirnSraka Abbisekhaand Pancaratna, 

These vtrses are not found at the «nd ot Dutaghatojkaca, Madhyamavyayoga, 
Karg.abhara au(i Urabhanga. The latter is found only in PraJimS. CScudat|a as* 
found is incomplete though the manuscript says it is finishedt 

^ 2, But this very expression is used in UbhayabhasaeikS, Padajaditaka and 

Ascaryacud amani . 

B* This when compared with the Nandi of the Antarnataka.. in Vinavasavadatta, 
would lead to an inference that the latter is a work of Bhasa, for it contains besides 
other oharaofeerstios of technique referred to by T. Ganapatis^stri. i^ut Vinavasavadatja > 
li thf (Fgr , thi^vse^ ^V(ad^r l3tidmka| , . : ■ . . j g,. . ' . u } 
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' T. Ganapatisastri considers that r 

Medhatijhi, Papini,* an ancient sacra NyajaSstra of 

Gu^adhya/ Bhan^aha- and Sak^ J r t' 

rations places him not later than the 5th centuT^c" 

^iJntheanthenticit,ofthis attrihntion of authorship opinion is 
ais«" 

Joes not follow Bhara|a-e rules of 
question seholare differ : S. Levi says “ the Tri4n*?m°y?“^ 
totheolassioal rules of the Indian Aristotle BhaTt ^ frf scrupuhZly 

Sf”,’ Haraprasadsastri fj^SB loial'*®'*"'*'*''"'*' 2’«'‘ 

SST -■«»« “• 

“I” 

STapnavdsavadatta, xxviil Bnt in tiJ Arthalffatta. (See Int m 

miita, it is stated that it is'a quotation t” Arthas'ffsjra by MSdhava- 

xs,s™- - - 

«nturyB.0.“t”^x5iiJ^““®®**®*®‘" BhSmaha liveJ not later than 3rd or 2nd 

& 3011 and Banerjee (S’estsehrift fur Ernst Kuhn 

~deth,t these plays are old^ 

century A.DO. Keith ^ ““*“>7 A.D.). but yo^er 

h. 241 ; KLI, 107) says BhSsa was later th ®“^**a“k8r [JAOS, 

Snfu fO-^' dA,Ul, 59; 80^92 

i203-8) Lindenau, Shasa studien ■ a MZfn r^‘“ ^**‘*'^ 

ch^Uka Lo^pHg ; UcoteiJA, Xin. 493)’. f 'w mf “"“®* “»<« Hrif- 

{Bhasa s JVaftHt, Franport, A.M )• and a n ’ ' •^’ 1922, 79)’ Printz 

Of the negative view are L.D B^i^f tjSlTlZ^o^^’ rigiS 

and that these plays resemble Mattnxrn-®^Z^®“ oentuiw A D 
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572. Of these dramas, Pratijaa is IhtoVga, Pancaratra is Saraa™ 
vakara, fjrubhanga is Ut^rstikanka, Carada|ta is Prakaraaa, Dutavakya, 
Madhyama, KarnJabhara and Duta-Ghatotkaca are mostly Vyayogas, 
and. the rest Natakas. 

573, S^apnavasa^adatta is a drama in six Acts/ and is 
really a continaalion of the Pratignayaugandharayana. Plaving heard 
a prediction from a sage that Udayana Vatsaraja® would marry 
Padmavatl, sister of King Parsaka and with his help would recover his 
lost dominions, Udayana’s minister Yaugandharayana with intent to 
hasten the marriage with Padmavati resorted to a stratagem. He gave 

King Chandragupta in 3rd century B.O. and Kalidasa to the Court of King Agnimitm 
about B.O. The Introduction is a valuable essay on Bhasa and Kalidasa. Sfcen Konow 
(JA, XLXII. 6G) put BhSsa not before 3rd or ith century A D. K. Rama Pisharoti 
denies the correctness of the attribution to Bhasa and goes to the extent of saying that 
Bhasa was the author of a Svapanavasavadatta and that quotations from SvapanavSsava- 
4at|a by various authors not found in the present edition show the existence of these 
works Of that namOj Qliama'^a Madras, V. 173-186 ; Bull oj Or, Studies, III. 107. 

A. Bangasami Sarasvati {dUy, XIII. 686) says that Rajasimha referred was the 
Pallava King Narasimhavaraman IT, who was also known as Rajasimha and who lived 
in the last decade of the 8th century A.D. In his introduction to his own editions of 
several of these plays, T. Ganapatisastri has attempted to answer these objections and 
has done so in a separate monograph. 

For a complete discussion of the question, see» Jyotiscandra Ghatak’s Dramas of 
Bhasa (Jubilee Research Prize Thesis, Calcutta University, 1923). For an examination 
of the critioiams by R. Vasudevasarraa and R. Mahadevasarma, see T/ze Eindu^ 
Madras, 1927 Pah. 2nd and 9th. 

Sukthankar, The Bhasa Biddle, (JBBAS, I. 137) ; Hiranandasatri, Bhasa and 
auilm'Bhip of the 13 ylays ; Studies in Bhasa (JAOS, XL. Oct ; XLI. April,); Lesney, 
On the Pf^akrit of Bhasa 1918); C. R. Devadhar, Plays ascribed to Bhasa 

{Annals, VIL 29, VIII. 17-42) ; P, V, Kane, Kundamala and Bhasa (Anjtaifs, XI, 
155). K, Krishnamacarya, Bhasa, a study (C. E, Coll. Mag., Oct. 1917) and 
Duryodhana as portrayed by Bhasa {Collegian, March 1914) ; R. Vasudevasarma, 
On Tamil hifluenois on Bhasa {The Hindu, 13th June 1928). See also Levi, JA, 
(1923), 193 and JRAS, (1925) 100 ; Cal, Bitv. (1924), 330. 

1. Ed. TSS, Trivandrum by T. Ganapati Saski with an elaborate introduction and 
again with a* commentary. Ed. by Lakshmana Sarup, Lahore. Translated by 
K, Pisharodi (JMy. X, 164, 203, 372), by L. H. Gray (New York), by Baston (Paris) 

and into verse by Vannalal (Allahabad), and by H. B. Bhide ( Allahabad). Ed. with 

translation by 0. R, Deodhar, Bombay. See G. R. Deodhar, SwapnavasamdaUa% 
{Annals, YI). 

2, Gnm in Prodyota, Udayana Q%Q,, in Jain Legmcl {Annals, 1920-21, 
July) colleots different allusions of the story of Udayana and the essay is very interesting 
with the titular verse of Meghadata : 

fts? fR5f3l{^cP*Ii?tPr ^ : , 
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out that Udayana’s queen YT’asavadatta (daughter of King Mahasena of 
Avanti) was lost in a conflagration and disguising her as his sister 
whose husband was away, he donned the garb of a Muni and appro- 
aching Padrnivatr entrusted her to Padmavati’s care under the' 
pseudonym of Avantika» Then IJdayana married Padmavatu Once 
when asleep Vasavadatta came to his side and when she touched him 
he opened his eyes, but before be could get hold of her, she flew away. 
This made Udayana all the more dejected. As he was diverting himself 
with a picture of Vasavadatta in her wedding attire, Padmavati men- 
tioned to him that in her harem there a lass called Avantika quite 
like the image in the picture, entrusted to her care by a brahmin. Then 
Vasavadatta was brought before him and the lovers met once again 
and all was well when the secret was divulged. 

574 . References in rhetorical works are as follow : 

(i) Dandin in Kavyadarsa (IL 280) has 

^ If ^ m JT’C'T 1 
555«rr qvswtsr -spm^ \\ 

In commenting on this Tarunavacaspti says 

m rmim 11 

and Bhoja says {SP, Ch. X) that Avanti here means Vasavadatta. In 
this edition Vasavadatta is called Avanti or Avantika by Yaugandha- 
nayacia when she was entrusted to PadmavatL 

[iVi?. — M. R. Kavi points out that this verse is found in Tapasa- 
vatsarp:ja when Vatsaraja attempted suicide in Yamuna and Vasava- 
dajta appears then in the scene.] 

(ii) Vamana’s quotation (V, i. 3) 

is found in this edition. 

(iii) Bhoja writes thus : 

f | astr f ^ ’ts: 1 q^iRcfricrtti ^ erf 
gserrq, f I ^ frafftrwrww I 

fr fr m ff r%r%eT«j; II , , , 1 

, ; ■ > ' . ’ {Bmgaraprakaia^ Chap, XII), 

- TMs description agrees with the story in the present edition. '■■ ■ ' 

(iv) Saeadatanaya mentions the sandhis in Svapnavasavadatta. 
OHhese tef is fo'tik'S id 'the Ttivatidrdm edition, bht the 2hd and 
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5r5rr% I ?TRf5frfr%c?twr%% II 

g’:frwr?rq-?:tfr=^^3ai^'^*r?r 5 l arrFs^r iTRfW^ivra^ li 

'■qer qcfRmr ^qr# sf ^Fw^q JTqe[ I ^qw^q q qf^ fi^q srqrf?!: 11 
qqrq^rr st fq^qqf^lfqq'?; 1 3flq^qf%%^^q q^r H 
qrlq €tf]^#T^qq; I ijrl qra[q5[% a» qml^rr^ q II 
q?rqT%rqtreq;qF?^rs;q^ qwiq | qfq^qSqiosft^q^^qreSq^Tq; 11 
fq^qs'^q: q>rtfr qr qrqqr qiq^r%: 1 qi g ^ q q^qri^ q?qr qfqq^ f^qr ll 
il ^ iq: f^q fq'ri^rf^ q^qq qrq% 1 qqsfqg^iHFi^rrfqicqr^: ll 

(v) Sarvananda (who lived about 1159 A.D.) in his commen 
tary on Amarakosa in commenting on the Sloka 
says that ^r^Wc57^R^553[?Frw 
gcftqRR^q qrqqqqrqRqq: qjnrw?: and this description tallies with the 
Story in the present edition, Bhattanathaswami {lA, XIV. 101) thinks 
that the work referred to by Sarvananda must be different. He finds 
an allusion to the story in Malati-Madhava and says that the main 
theme of Svapnavasavadatta of Bhisa was the marriage of Vasavadatfci 
and not Padmavati, whereas the present play deals with the events 
subsequent to the marriage of Vasavadatta, that is, the marriage of 
Padmavati. 

The following verse quoted by Abhinavagupta in phvanyaloka as 
from Svapnavasavadatta is not found in the Trivandrum Edm : 

ffr%qqqf[q5qr5 qqq§[R ^qqrtq I 
frr qf^qr fqqft ^ Wfqr 11 

Nor is the verse quoted by Ramacandra in Natyadarpana t 

qqr vtrt# ^'qqraqq% ^l%q>rq»®qtodowq5frqq 
“ qr^r^^ar^ S'qrl3r #qT ftRsra® I 

^ q;r%^?fFrr *rt c^qt qar 11 
I qg^rtqsqRq; 1” 

' Nor is Ihe following quoted by Sagaranandin ill Natakaiaksana 
ratnakosa : 

■. ■ ■ wfqr { m aqlrws:qT5rrfqT I 
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575. Pratignayaugandharayana,* is a Natika ia four Acts. 

In the course of an elephant hunt Vatsaraja sees a false elephant," 
prepared and stationed in the forest at the orders of King Pradyota 
and when unknowingly attempting to tame it with his Vina, Pradyota’s 
soldiers overpower him, and take him prisoner. Then Pradyot.a’s 
minister tSalankayana intervenes and hands him over to Pradyota 
Pradyota takes the Vina and gives it to his daughter Vasavadatta and 
imprisons Vatsaraja in. his own house. Vatsaraja and Vasavadatfa 
meet each other and soon Vatsaraja happy in his love forgets all 
thought of his own kingdom. Meanwhile, Yaugandharayana, his 
minister, discovers Vatsaraja’s predicament. He arranges by careful 
espionage that all his army in disguise pervades the capital of Pradyota 
and himself in a gcirb of a madman begins to run through the streets 
watching an opportunity. At the appointed signal the army rises up 
and in trying to take away Vatsaraja and Vasavadatta on an elephant 
by force, Yaugandharayapa is subdued and ckght. But Pradyota 
is pleased with the minister’s sagacity and he sends him back home 
in royal state with Vatsaraja and' the princess. 

576. Carudatta is a fragment in four Acts without the initial or 
final verses. Carudatta, a merchant improverished by his generosity, 
felt in love with a helmra Vasantasena. Pursued by the king’I 
brother-in-law Samsthana she took refuge in Carudajta’s house and 
lefi her jewels in his care. The jewels were stolen away at night by a 
thief Sajjalaka in order to purchase the freedom of a slave girl of 
Vasantasena. In the morning Carudatta offered his wife’s necklace 
to Vasantasena in lieu of the lost jewels, but VasaMasena handed the 
slave gi r l to Sajjala ka and herself went to Carudatta. Here the play 

1. Vamana quotes a line % # ff ^.§[511% (Adhyayo II.) This is 

found m this drama. In Kumudimahotsava there is reference to the names of 
VaJsaraja, aud his horse Sundarapafeala and his ser 7 ant Katyayaua 

patala“(^iel2)"°^““'^“°“’ tnentionsthe name Sundara- 

Vhb^-’i “““^3 that Vatsaraja could not have been deceived by an 

•araaoBd elephant and if caught, his life would not have been ^red by the enemy. He 
gives this as an inafeance of unnafeuralness or NySyavirodha ; 

,i v “ff i I?? 'FS' 5 g 11 

I. Gaaapatisastri (Trivandtam). Of dramas 
Vigsvasava4atta. SVir these analogies, 
s«e M, Ramaknshnakavi g introduoMon to Yi^avgsava^atta (Madras), 
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ends abruptly and it seems as if Carudalta were accused of theft and 
that Vasantasena herself is in grave danger of her life.^’^ 

577* Pralimaiiataka® begins with banishment of Rama to the 
woods and the miserable condition of Dasaratha ending in his death, 
Bharata infers the death of his father from the statue of his father 
erected in the statue house of the family and from this the play takes 
its name. Bharata then interviews Rama in the forest and returns 
back to the capital with his sandals to be crowned in his stead. Then 
follows the story of the abduction of Sita by Havana and the war with 
Havana ending in his destruction and Rama’s return with Sita to his 
hermitage/ where Bhafata and the queens go to receive him and 
Rama is crowned on the spot. In this play the author has often 
copied expressions from Ramayana.® 


1, Edited by T. Gauapati Sastri, (TSS) Trivandcum, and again with his own 

commentary. See K. V. Vasudevasarma, The Source oj Da^idra^CarudaUa in The 
BindUf Madras, Jane 6fch, 1928 Valmaua in his Ktvyaianbarasnka (V. i, 3) quotes a 
verse (I. 2» i 

qrai ... ... ... 

which is found in this play. The word Daridra*Carudat|a is used by Sahara in Myooha* 
katika (Act IX in his first speech) * 

art qT3f^=?Tn%. 

In Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharajanatyasastra we have the following 
references to a drama called Daridra*Oaruda|ta : 

5rq;R: I iTrw ?ipp='ir'3; (Adfaysya xxii). 

This passage is found in Blycohakatika, Act I, above verse 35. 

it m 5 'ft® cfw ^ twasiirai 

ai«r tjf il 

^ (Adhyaya XlX). 

2, Ed. Trivandrum (TSS) with an elaborate and valuable introduotion by 
T. Ganapatisastri. Translated by Rama Pisharoti with critical notes {JMyt XII. 58, 
376 ; XIII. 695, XIV. 39, XI. 353) ; Ed. with translation by S,M. Paranjape, Bombay. 

3, Here is a nice description of an identity • 

55W:— 3^, ' 

<qr%?T5it <fi# l 

m 11 Civ. a) 
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578. , Balacarita* in five acts describes the birth of Krsna and 
Ms miraculous performances from sucking' out of the life of Piitana 
and the killing of Canura to the killing of Kaliya and Rsabhasura, 
the destruction of Kamsa, and the coronation of Ugrasena. 

579. Urubhailga* begins with a prologue describing the actual 
light between Bhima and Duryodhana in which Duiyodhana is struck 
with a . mallet oh his thigh and falls down disabled. The scene 
follows in which Phytarastra and his wife go to see the last dying son 
and puryodhana recovers his sense of rectitude and commends a life 
of friendship. The last scene introduces the furious Asvatthaman* and 
his violent vow to destroy the last scion of the Pandava race. The 
play ends with the passing away of Puryodhana in the stage^ and the 
renunciation of phrtarastra. 

580. Pancaratra. The play takes its name from the period 
of five nights referred to in the plot, which is briefly as follows : — 
“ After wandering for twelve years in the forest the Panda vas were living 
incognito in the thirteenth year. Drona, the family preceptor of the 
Kurus, knew the reluctance of Duryodhana and others to give a bit of 
land even, to the Pandavas. Hence he apprehended a fratricidal 
war. To avoid such a calamity he was looking for an opportune 
moment to unite the brothers. At the instance of Drona, he (Duryo- 
dhana) performed a sacrifice. At the end of the sacrifice he per- 
formed his bath and wanted to render Gurudaksina. Drona cleverly 
demanded half of the kingdom for the Pandavas. Duryodhana assen- 
ted to it on the condition that Drona would bring within five nights 

1 . Ed. Tcivandcum. See Wiutemitz, ZDMO^ LXXIV. 126 ; Lindeoau, BS^ 22 ; 
V. Prabhakarasastri, Bharatit IV. 29. Balacarita quoted by Visvanatha in Sabitya- 
darpa^a (VI) is a difierent work and must refer to Ramayana, for the verse there quoted 

^ ^5 ^ 0 ^ found in this play, and that is addressed by Farateama 

hj Ulma. 

2. Ed. Trivandrum. It is also called Gadayuddham in some manuscripts. 

3 . Here is AlvatthSman’s address to Duryodbana after the hurt ; 

• «fT: ^ I 

' II 

desodbed , 5 . 
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the news of the whereabouts of tire Pandavas. Drona found out Bhima 
from the news of Kichaka’s being slain in secret in the capital of 
Virata. Bhisma induced the Kauravas to carry off the cattle of Virata 
under the pretext of ministering him for his absenting himself from 
the sacrifice. 1 bus he located the Pandavas. And half the kingdom 
was given to the Pandavas.’'* ' ' . 

581- Rama Datta Pant’s Aparapancaratra is based on this 

play. He was professor of Sanskrit in Barailley college. Pie lived in 
Almora District in 1861-1928 A.D. He also wrote Lekhinikrpana 
and pipasataka.® ' - 

582- Dutavakyam is an one-Act drama. Phis is woven 
from the Mahabharata story of Krisna acting as an ambassador, 
of the Pandavas. Kancuki intimated the arrival of Krisna . to Duryp.-r 
dhana saying ^ Purushottama is come.' Just then Duryodhana was hold- 
ing his ministerial council. He corrected Kancuki’s language telling 
him to name Krisna as Kamsabhritya Damodara. As an evil omen 
Duryodhana fell from his seat at the advent of Vasudeva Krisna. 
When Vasudeva was seated in Duryodhana’s council hall, he found 
there a picture of Draupadi’s Kesakarsana. Vasudeva then demanded 
the division of the paternal property. Duryodhana pointed to Pandu’s 
remaining free from intercourse with females and there was a curse 
from a sage and refused any division of properly. V'asudeva also then 
pointed out that Vicitravirya got Pthisis Pulmonalis and that Dhrita- 
rastra was born on Ambika through the agency of Vyasa and that 
therefore he also, on the same ground as Duryodhana held . out, 

1. Ed. Trivandrum and again with his own commentary and an elateate Intro- 
duction by T. Ganapati Sastri. As summaried by J. Ghatak (l.c.) 

2. Here is a description of prious brahmins : 

i%r ’ 

sfinrf JTtfsa' pr It 1. 5. 

and of Abhlmanyu’s chariot ; 

w ?«r: q5frr% li ii. 27 . .tr,. 
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could not claim paternal property* Then Diiryodhana tried to use 
force, wben Vasudeva took Ms Visvarupa, and the former found Mm 
everywhere in every possible shape and size. Siidarsana, the discus 
of Vasudeva, was called in by the latter into action and there came 
Sudarsana, Kauraodaki, Pancajanya and all other weapons in the 
train. Duryodhana’s fear and bewilderment were highest. Then 
Vasudeva again cooled down. Just then Dhritarastra came in on the 
scene, and fell at the feet of Vasudeva, to atone for the fault of 
Ms sons. The Lord Vasudeva complied with his request.’"® 

583^ Madhyamavjrayogam. BMmasena rescues a Brahmin 
family from the hands of Ghatotkaca, Ghatotkaca and his mother 
Hidimbi wanted human food and caught sight of a group of brahmins, 
an old man, his wife and three sons and it was after scmie discussion 
arranged to give up the middle son. Just then BMmasena came on the 
scene and in the course of the fighting with Ghatotkaca, they recogni- 
sed each other as father and son, and the victim was rescued.”® 

584. Karnabharam begins with the relation by Karria of the 
story of a curse that just at the moment of need his weapons would 
prove ineffectual. On Ms way to battle against Arjuna, Indra encoun- 
ters Mm in the garb of a poor brahmin and asks for a gift. Karpa 
with Ms characteristic generosity promises anything that he desired. 
Indra asks for Ms armour and earrings and walks away with the gifts. 
The plays ends with the gift of an invulnerable Saktii by Indra to Karna 
in lieu of the extortion he had committed.* 

1, Bid. Trivandram atad again with his own commentary by T. Ganapatisastri. 
As summarised by J. Ghafcak (l.c.) 

3 , JiTO:— 


*rfSr^#rf%^r s?:f^!Cwr^‘iFavir sircifEoii i 

3. Ed. Trivandram, and again with his commentary and an introduction by T. 
Ganapati Sastri. Translated by S. P. Janvier, Myrore, with introduction and notes. 
There^is a stage adaptation of this drama called Haidimba Vaidagdhya by T. S, 
Namyana Sastri with an introduction on Bhasa ahd Kalidasa (Madras). Pavolini, 
{OBAlt XXIX, 1) points out that Bakavadha of MahSbhirata haa been adopted here 
for the plot. 

4. Ed, Trivandram. It is also called Kavacakundalaharanam in some manus* 




■ The- nandf here is . 

qr^iRff I 

^r: tt^crflr:^^^37% w ll 

585. Duta-Ghatolkacam. When Abhimanyu was killed l)y 

the Dhartaraptras cruelly and illegally, Gandhari, DhrtaravStra and 
Dussala repudiated the conduct of the Kauravas. Ghatotkaca was 
sent on a mission of peace by the Pandavas to the Kaiirava camp, but 
he was insulted. Ghatotkaca became defiant. Dhrturastra interferred 
and appeased him.*^ 

586. Abhisekanatakam is based on the story of Ramayaua 
in Kiskindha, Sundara and Ytiddha Kandas. It begins with the fight 
with Vali and runs through the plot until the fall of Ravana and 
Sita’s ordeal of fire. Then follows a charming eulogy.® 

587. Avimarakam. ** ViSnusena the king of Sauvlra, became 
a candala for a year, along with his family by the curse of Dirghatapas. 
While thus living in Kuntibhoja town incognito he killed an Asura 
named Avi, and became known as Avi'-maraka. One day he rescued 
his maternal uncle’s daughter Kurangi from the clutches of an in- 
furiated elephant. On hearing this, the father of Kurangi, Kuntibhoja 
intended to marry her to Avimiraka, but he could not do so, as 
Avimaraka was of a very low caste. But Kurangi and Avi met, grew in 
mutual amour, and the love reached a climax. Through Dhatri’s 
contrivance Avimaraka once entered Kurangi’s chamber. Coming out 
and finding no help out of the difficulty, he resolved to die by thro^v- 
ing himself down from a hill. At that time a Vidyadhara met him, and 
gave him a ring by whose power he could secretly enjoy the com- 
panionship of Kurangi every night with a buffoon of his as his 
comrade. Kuntibhoja on finding him there became perplexed, and 
thought of marrying her to Jayavarman, another nephew of his on the 
sister’s side. But Narada intervened and married the couple publicly 
with celebrations,”* 

1. Ed. Tdvandrum. 

2. Ed. Trivandrum and again with his own commentary by T. Ganapafei Sastrl. 

Here is Bama’s news to Sita about his coronation : 

qcrar I 

wrrPr fk: ll 

3. Ed, Trivandrum. As summarised by J. Ghatak, JlOiS, XXVIII, Beocarmi- 
Creecenzi, L' Avimaraka di Bhasa, The story is fdhnd in Kathasaritsagara, Jt Is 
alluded to by Vatsyayana in KSmasutra and in iCaumudi-mahostava : 
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Here is a fine description of nigiit-fall : 

airiER3;^i^5f^r 5iirra% | 

and of the darknight : 

^Pcf gr^: g^r%r rrra«fr% i»=^gi55r; | 

cfJTf^ fJfrprri^: n 

588. Damaka and Ti*aivikrama are two pecmliar pieces of 
dramatic composition. There are too short even to last fi..)! a half hour 
and for parity of diction and structure, they have been called ' Two 
more dramas of Bhasa In Damaka,® says V^. Venkatram Sastri “ the 
sentences, slokas, and even words occurring herein are to 1)6 found in 
the Swapnavasavadatta and other dramas, in the Maltavilasa, Kaiitilya’s 
Arthasastra, Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa and in such other books, the 
only exception being the Bharatavakya at the end of the play.® The 
nandi verse can be seen in the arthasastra,^ the anustubh in the middle 
occurs in Kumarasambhava,® while in the body of the play there is 
the drama named Karnabhara of so-called Bhasa.” 

Pamaka is a friend of Kariia, king of Anga and acts as a Vidusaka. 
He accompanies Kariia to the hermitage of Parasurama during his 
sojourn there for learning missiles in archery. He finds himself ill at 

f wwrfgr# iTwrq I 
3t|f^ ^'rfltrCR II 

Bhoja, in Srngaraprabasa mentions the story of Avimaraka (Chapter XXII) : 

In Nfttanknsi (of Mahima ?) it is stated g:i(fTW3r*Ti nnd Kumngi 

is the herons of this drama. An account is given in Jayaraangala’s commentary on 
Kamasutras about the origin of name Avimaraka (Bomb.iy Edn, 275) meaning literally 
Killer ofOoats. 

1. Paper read at Or. Confce., Madras, 1924, by M. R. Kavi. 

2. Ed, Punjab Sans, series, Lahore, with Translation and Introduction by \\ 
Venkataram. 

i^T^rsf^r ^ 1 

^ ^ ifpggT siepjgr 5r ^ II 

4. S^pfS'^qff ^srrjfr I 

I . i ; . isrlafqer?, I! 



ease in ilae many ruyai comforis which he is forced to enjoy in the 
king’s company and is upset, and says: 

W5 I ?rwrs5:F^ I 

itiij ^ mnm: m 11 

'fhe description of asrama is picturesque. The main story relates 
how Kariia gxit initialed into the mysteries of the bow on the false 
representation that he was not a ksatriya and how when Parasuraina 
discovered the fraud by chcince he cursed Kar^M Let your Astras 
prove futile in need.” 

This plot appears a complement of Karijabhara, where Karna^s 
kundalas were taken away on the pretext of a gift and if clubbed with 
Kar^abhara may rightly fit in a dramatisation of Mahabharata. 

589. Bodhayana’s Bhagavadajjuka, a prahasana, is so named 
liecause Bhagavan namely Parivrat or Yogin and Ajjuka a hataera play 
the roll. Of the three commentators, one attributes it to Bodhayanaj 
another to Bharata and a third leaves it anonymous.^ A poet Bodha- 
yana is praised by Sukumara in his Raghuviracarita, a play of the 12lh 
century.® In the Marnandur inscription of Mahendravikramavarraan 
dcited 610 A.D., Bhagavadajjuka is mentioned.® A quoiaiiion in it from 

1. Ed. JBOBS. E'.l. by Prabhakarasaski, Madras. Ed. by Anujauaobau, Sonda- 
mangalam, with the oommoutary of Narayana (TO, IV. 5^92, 1385)* 

aT^^sRTWF^ It 

flr5niraf,%3i?5%?:^Jir5rr!iTor- 

jr#wfc«r^¥rrr1[fr«'JT^?f I 

S^r.* 

jfrir f 1! 

This shows that NScaya^a also wrote oommentaries on Bhavabhuji’s plays, 

Another commentary by Aoyufa’s pupil Bama is yo^ unprinted. For an anony 

mous commeutary, see DC, XXI. 8437. 

3_ ^'Tr#Efrf5fi 1 

3. See under Mahendravikcamavarman post, 

■ • ?rrf^:— ^ iffs# 1 “ 31^ f^Rr:, sfRw, 

tR.', ?r^R::, ” f I <|5q r1 sprarsRr fstSiiOr I 

qf^msrqj:— i I . , , ,, _ 
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Tatvasamasa, one of the oldest and basic works on Sinkhya philosophy 
and a classification of dramas in an ancient mode^ amply attest its 
antiquity.® In any view the work must hcive belonged to about the 
beginning of the 1st century A.D, or earlier and never later than the 
4th century A.D. 

This play was “ apparently intended by its author to bring* into 
ridicule the doctrines of Buddhism — a method, among others, which 
the Brahmins employed to stem the rising tide of that religion. The 
chief characters in the play are a Parivrajaka, or saint, his disciple 
Sandilya, and a young and beautiful courtezan. The play opens with a 
discussion between the master and the pupil on Hindu Dharma ; but 
the attention of the latter is all for the young woman in the adjacent 
garden. As this one-sided discussion proceeds, the woman suddenly 
falls down dead from snake-bite. The young man is very much 
affected, but the older one seizes the opportunity to demonstrate to 
his pupil the powers of Yoga and transfers his soul into the body of 
the courtezan who presently rises up and continues the philosophic 
discussion. The beholders are very much surprised, but their astonish- 
ment is not diminished when the body of the Parivrajaka, which had 
fallen lifeless, starts up again and talks and behaves as the courtezan 
used to do. For, the agents of Yama had made a mistake in taking 
the Jiva of the girl and had returned to restore it, but finding her body 
alive, infused her Jiva into the Parivrajaka’s frame.’' 

590 . To the beginning of the Christian era or earlier must be 
referred, four bha^ias editted as a collection, CATURBHAiVi. Tradition 
has coupled them as anterior to Kalidasa. 

and it is not unlikely that these four poets are named in order of time. 
Parity of motifs, likeness in humour and unity in aesthetics display 
their proximity and intimacy. References to Kaiantra school of grammar, 
to Pattaka’s Vaisika sutpas and to the stories of Pataliputra justify the 
inference of their antiquity, 

!r«rr5T^ win% ii 

2. Bsq ABdkm&ih Bhagavadajjuka mid some n$m problems , (Pr« 

Or. Oouoe. 1926)1 and PrabhatarktoiH, I. 47. ’ ’■ 
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591. Vaa'afuci is mentioned as a poet by Patanjali. Syimiiaka 
mentions him as a writer on rhetoric also. In Ubhayabhisarika 
V araruci describes the lives of Kuberadat|a and Nariyanadatta.* 

592. Isvaradatta or Viresvaradatta wrote bhana Dhurta- 
VITASAMVADA. The scene is laid in Pataliputra and in the guise of a 
conversation the poet propounds the tenets of Kamasasfra in ail 
intricacies.® The play is quoted by Bhoja and unlike many other plays 
of the class has a sociological value.® 


1. S. K. De. gives date, 6 and 7th century. Keith places them in 1000 A.D. and 
latei* and W. Thomas (Oentinary sup. to JBAS, 126-36, & JBAS (1924), 762) in the 
time of Har§a of Kanouj. 

Hei-e is an instance of fine humour emanating from a damsel and a philosophising 
lover: 

^3 % 33?r3cff% 3'^r 

ewpq qitiffSr % I 

2. Is he the same as King Isvarasena ? 

In a Nazik inscription in Arch, Sur. ef Westerfi hidia^ IV. 103, king Uvarasena* 
son of Abhira Sivadatta is mentioned as a ruling sovereign and “ is thought to have 
reigned in the 3rd century A.C.” “Besides MahSksatrapa Ilvaradatta is oonsidared 
on reasonable grounds to have been an Abhira and hia coins show that he reigned some* 
time between circa 236 and 239 A.O.” These dates are surmised by H. 0. Ghakdalkar 
in his Studies hi Kamasutra of Vatsyayatm (p, 31), See also Bhagavanlal Indraji, 
The Western Kshatrapas {JBASt 1890, 669) and E, V, Bapson, Catalogue c/ Coins oj 
the Andhra Dynasty, oxsxUi. D. R, Bhandarkar assigns Isvaradatta to A.C. 18S- 
190) (Arch. Sur. India, Annual Bep, 1913-4, p. 230) ; and see also his papers ou The 
Gurjaras (JBBAS, XXI. 430). 

8. For instance here are some qaestions answered : 

(i) ^w2i;Tri;jT ^2fr ^ ? 

(li) ? 

(iii) 5r ? 

(iv) ? 

Here is something landatory of the society of Veaya s 

gw? 5^3g^ I 

gp^irliw ^ U • i • 



593. Syatnilaka was the son of Isvaradatta, or Viresvaradaf.ta. 
He calls himself an Udicya. His Padataditaka^ is quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta, K§mendra, Vallabhadeva and others. It describes the foolish 
actions of Visnunaga an orthodox Brahmin employed as Registrar of 
Royal Inscriptions and is intended as a satire of urban society. The 
scene is laid in Sarvabhaumendrapuram in Sourastra country. Vi^^unaga 
was hit on his head by a courtesan with her feet^ and he sought 
expiation for it from an assembly of debauchees and they prescribe a 
hit with her other foot as the remedy.* 

594. Biina praises Adhyaraja’s plays of variety of characters 


Har^acariia^ Ini. 

Utsaha is a species of dramatic composition, The commentary 

says 

w%5Tr^ wrw 

I 

595. Sudraka, kuown as Indr^igupta, was a Brahmin of the 
ASmaka country. He was brought up along with a prince called SvSti. 
Syiti quarrelled with him while at game in boyhood and the ill-feeling 
wm nurtured as he grew in age. Among ^iidraka's friends was one 


J. ' Ed, by M. Ramakrishua Kavi, Madras. F. W. Thomas, JBISt 
2. Also written as SymSlaka or Syamala. It is not likely that he was the same 
as the t^aoher of Mahimabhatta or Bana*8 paternal uncle’s son mentioned in Har^a* 
car4a. Syamalika refers to poets Rudravarman and Aryarakgita and Aryaka 
Vis^un5ga thus deplores the incident : 

?frm. 

ftiTsiT% r%s^orqr^ I 


^ 5fKfjfT%cfq II 

4. ^ srrws 

TOfi' 

5. PcK aie ia«itifioaia«» '(it Adbyatajs wWh Hariadevai see E. Pisohell, Nachr.i- 

diten Pfcil, 'foVi i?« !’5’ ; i 
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Bandhiidatta. When once a Buddhist mendicant Sanghaliki inveigled 
Sudraka into a solitary cave and attempted assassination, SMraka 
overpowered the mendicant, killed him and escaped. Then he visited 
various cities, like Vidisa, Ujjain and Mathura and his adventures were 
many- He seized the kingdom of Ujjain and became its king, but in 
grateful recollection of youthful associations he spared the life of the 
old king* Svati.^ He was well versed in the Rk and Sama Vedas, in 
mathematics, in the art of dancing girls and in laming elephants. He 
was a votary of Siva, who favoured h'm with his boons. Fie won 
many wars and had a glorious reign. He performed Aswamedha, lived 
for 100 years and ten days and immolated his frame in fire, having 
duly annointed his son as sovereign.® Sudraka’s name as sovereign and 
poet has acquired a traditional dignity. His exploits and adventures 
are as glorious and charming as those attributed to Vikramadi^ya and 
universal interest in their narration has contributed to gather around’ 
them many tales almost of a legendary nature. 

The celebrity of Sudraka's reign has commended his name into a 
hereditary appellation in later royal dynasties such as the Ganga and 
Pallava and in this respect also he bears an analogy to Vikramaditya. 
Some lexicographers quote Sudraka, Vikramaditya, Sahasanka etc., m 
synonymous. 

596 . Kathasaritsagara represents him as king of Sobhavati and 
saved from imminent death by a Brahmin who gave up his life to assure 
the king a life of a hundred years. So says Vetalapancavimsati which 
calls him King of Vardhamana ; Dasakumaracarita alludes to bis ad-* 
ventures in successive incarnations ; FlarSacarita makes him an enemy of 
Candraketu, prince of Cakora ; and Kadambari describes him as the , 
king of Vidisa. Rajatarangiui mentions him as the type of firmness 
and as predecessor of Vikramaditya.® 

The story of his life has been the theme of several works.* 
Sudrakacarita, an Akhyayika,® Sfudrakakatha of Ramila and Saumila,;* 

1. This information is given in the prologue to MrtoakatikS. 

2. For the Founder of the Vihrama Era {JMy* XIJ. 203. XIII, 506). 
Rangaswamy Sarasvati, has now propounded the theory that the founder of YikramS* 
ditya era was Sudraka. 

3. Ill, 3^3 ; Lm, 107. 

4. XXVIII. 117 ; Keith, 8D, , ^ 

5. Mentioned by VEdiganghala in his commentary on KavySdarla. 

6. Eajasekhara names it : 

<1 . . svmmuhtsvcni. 




597. In Vjracarita,* a heroic poem in 30 adhyayas Anantakavi 
narrates the events supposed to have taken place at Pra^isthana (Paithan) 
on the GodSvari in connection with Salivahana (the conqueror of 
Vikrama^itya of Ujjain) and his son Saktikumara. ^Qdraka is descritied 
as the friend and afterwards co-regent of Salivahana and of his son and 
when the latter attempted to disembarass himself of his influence, he 
was overthrown and Sudraka himself became king. 

598. When did Sudraka live ? On this question, as usual in the 
studies of Orientalists, views are various. But the synchronism mentioned 
in Avanfisumjarikatha that Sudraka was a contemporary of Svafi is a new 
standard for consid_eration, though this again depends on the unsettled 
chronology of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha. According to Puranas 
and Kaliyuga Rajavrttanta, Simhaka Sri Satakarna, read variously as 
Sipraka, Kpipraka, Si^dhuka and Sisuka founded the dynasty in 2305th 
year after Yudhisthira’s coronation and the dynasty ruled for 506 years. 
The 24th in the line was Sivasvati, the son of Mahendrasa^akarpi and 
he reigned for 28 years from 2705th year of Yudhisthira’s coronation, 
that is, 434 to 409 B.C. But Puranic chronology is discredited by 
modem scholarship ! Pargiter who now seems to be the authority 
whom modern historians adore gives ‘ on the footing of inscriptions’ to 
Andhra kings 230 B.C. to 225 A,D.* Puranas give a list of 32 kings of 
whom the last that bore a name ending in Svati was Swasvafi, the 27th 
king of the line. Sivasvati was the earliest bearing the appellation 
after Hala, who was first in the line. Hala, alias Satavahana, inaugura- 

1. Mentioned by Bhoja in ^mgarapraJcaSa {XXVIII) ; 

w I fm * * * 

and also {Ibid. XXX.) 

‘ ^cfrt II 

abdby Hemaoandra in EuDyanniasaJict (Bom, Edn, 388), 

3, Mentioned by Bhoja and Abhinavagupta. 

3. aeepaa^asMpra. For an account ol SdlivShana, see also the poem SSli- 
vShanakatha bySivadSsa (para 204 supra). 

4. The Pwanie Text oj the. Dynasties 6/ the Kcdi age (Oxford) 35-43, 71, based 

on H. Ludets, “ A list of Brahmin inscriptions from the earliest times to about 400 
A.D.” 2071217. ! 
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ted the Katantra School of grammar and at his instance Sarva,varman 
wrote the Katantra system for speedy and easy instruction in 
<^rammar by the grace of God Kartikeya. If gatavahana Hala, the 
18th in the Andhra line of kings, lived according to Pargiter about the 
beginning of the 1st century A.D., it is likely that Sudraka who thought 
it fit to ridicule Katantra grammar* was a contemporary of a king 
Svati of Andhra dynasty ; that king was Kvasvati who ruled about 
81 A.D. sivasvati ruled for 28 years. On this consideration Sudraka 
may be assigned to the end of the 1st century A.D. 

According to Puranas, Sudraka ruled in the middle of the oth 

century B. C. as Si vaswafi ruled in 462-434 B. C.®: — 

Pucatjio Patgiter’s 
dates dates. 

B. 0. AtD. 

1. Simbaka Sri Bwatikarna .. •• •• 831—811 

a, Krsna Sci ^atakarpi .. •• •• 

3. Stimalla Satakarni 

4. Puteolsanga •• •• •• “ °° 

1 , bKJS, (1875-6)7^; Belvalkar (%stfi«iso/Sa«sftrif Orammar, 81) aooepts 

tiip aatft lat century A.D , for the origin of this School. 

^ 2. SeeT.S.Lrayanaaastri, of Saufecwa, Part I. D, 92-100, where also, 

Skauda Pura^a, which 

says gudraka would reign 3293 years after Kali. A local Mahatmya 

says he founded a dynasty there in 372 A.D. {M Sur, of Western Mta, HI. 66). 

Other accounts make him the first of the Andhra ^Xfimka^f JBBAS XIlHlfr” 
oG Riiinkft Suruka or Siprika elsewhere is an error for Sudraka (JBBAS, XIII. 312}# 

{Ult, It. 965) is uncertain but is inclined toward 150 A.D. 

{» J Eastern AraU. 717; JBAS, (N.8.) IV 122)gtves 31 B.O 
is Bee IX 101) gives between 1st and 3rd century B.O. and Pnnoep (Useful 
ttbief- ArSt Lr.of Western India, II. 132) 21 B.O.; Eegnaud (Int. to Edn., Pans) 
says B^dhiam was then prevalent and assigns hetwe^_ 250-600 A JD rate 
first Weber (IL, 205) refers to the use of the word Kanaka (MrU.l, 23) as a t^ 
borrowed from the coins of Kanerki who reigned in 40 A.D,. and gives Sudraka a 
subsequent date. M. Williams (IW. 471) gives let century A.D, Pisohel (Int. to 
BrngdraHlaka) bases his view on the versa ctfltSWT^ mak® Sudraka 

contemporary of Dandin and Dandin the real author Mjoohakatik5. M^onell (Si, 

361) agrees with Pischell and gives d^e 6th century A.D. See also Peterson (Subh. 

130) Note this verse now found in BhS®’sCarudattaau4B51acarita. For cntioism of 

these opinions, see K. P. Patab’s Introduction to Micohakatika (Bombay). N. Ohatto- 
padhyaya, MrcchdkaUm, a study, Bombay and Mysore. M. Nyayaratna, On the 
authorship oJUrcchakatm (3 A8B, 193-200), For articles in other lang.^®, s^ 
Schuyler, Bm, 83-9 and BHara^ (1924), St K. O; Mehendale IDate of Budraha s 
Mrcehahati'ka\ assigns Sndralsa to the middle ):rf*6th century A.D. 3. 0. Ghatak (Date 
oj MrccheSustiha front: ttstrologicai data) fixto the data lattot 3td century B,Q. 
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5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


3t. 

32. 

23. 


Sd Satakami 
Skaoda Swamin 
Lambodara 
Apitaka 
Meghasvafci 
Satasvati 
Skandasvatikar^a 
Mrgendra SyStikarna 
Kuntala Svatikama , , 
Saumya Svatikaraa 
S i^svatikarna 

Pnloma Satakami or Puioman I 
Megha Satakarni 
Arisfca Satakarni 
Hala 

Puriadrasena or Purikasena 
Mandalaka 
Sundara SStakarni 
Cakora Sa|akarni 
Maheodra Sdtakarni 
^iva^atakatvki or Siva$vati 
Gautaiunntra 
Puioman II 
Sivasrtf^lakar^i 
Sivaskanda Saiikarigii 
Yagnasri SStakar^i 
Vajay4ri Satakarigii . 

Gandraw Satakami 
Puioman m, , . .. 


Furanic 

dates 

B.C, 

. 765—709 
709—691 
691—673 
673—661 
601-643 
643-631 
625— 618 
618—615 
615-607 
607-595 
595—594 
594—658 
558—620 
520—495 
495-490 
485-464 
490- 485 
464—463 
463 
462 

462—464 
434—409 
409-377 
377-370 
370—363 
362—344 
344-338 
338- 335 
335-322 


Pargi feeds 
dates 
A.D. 


599 . 

Carudatta 

affluence. 


Mrcchakatika, a play in lO acts, describes the loves of 
and Vasantasena. Carudatta was a viriitous Brahmin of 
He lost his fortune but did not forsake his piety. Vasanta- 


.ena a courtesan, was enamoured of him and his qualities, and sent 

lhe_brother-m-law of the reigning king Palaka, was in love with Vasanta’ 

; S' Vasf “t not receiprocate the love. Sahara assauh- 

. ed Vasantasena as a result of which she fell down stunned and 

; Tl.»»po. S.B„ Cin.aa#. a. .k. 

and the pros^ution qnded in d science of execution. In the meantime 
Vasa^lasena had recovered^ she appeared dnt^^ scene of execu- 
two to ,,Abodt |he same time, a revolution 
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from prison^ marched upon Ujjain deposed king Palaka and installed 
himself on the throne and Carudatta was in grateful appreciation of the 
kindness made one of his chief officers.^ , 


600. There are commentaries on the play by Gapapati,* by 
Pythvidhara,* by Ramamayasarman,* by LalladikSita,® by Srinivasa- 
carya,® by Vidyasagara/ by 'Pharanan^a.® 


601 . “ The Mrcchakatika ’’ says Wilson is in many respects the 

most human of ail the Sanskrit plays. There is something strikingly 
Shakesperian in the skilful drawing of characters, the energy aud life of 
the large number of personages in the play, and in the directness and 
clearness of the plot itself. It is a ten-act prakara7ta or comedy of 
middle class life, and the scene is laid in the city of Ujjain. The subject 
of the plot is the love and marriage of Carudatta, a brahman merchant 
reduced to poverty by his generosity, and Yasantasena, a rich courte* 
san. In the third act there is a long and humorous account of a burglary 
in which stealing is treated as an art or science provided \Yith rules and 
conventional procedure. The chief value of the Mrcchakatika, aside 
from its interest as a drama, lies in the graphic picture it presents of a 
very interesting phase of everyday life in ancimt India. The elaborate 
description of the heroine's palace in the fourth act gives us a glimpse 
of what was considered luxury in those days. The name ‘ Clay Cart ' 
is taken from an episode in the sixth act, which leads to the finding of 
heroine's jewels in the terra cotta cart of the hero's little son and to 
their use as circumstantial evidence in a trial. This complicates th© 
plot until all is resolved in the de^miementr 


602. The discovery of the play Carudatta, and its attribution to 
Bhasa has led to very serious conjectures in literary history on the origi- 
nality of this play, on the identity of Bhasa and of Sudraka and of the 


1. Ed. with various commentaries everywhere. Translated into English prose and 
verse by A. W. Rider with an introduction (Hc)/S» Harward) ; by Wilson, I. 

183 and partly by K. B. Parab (Bombay). For translation into various other Europs^u 
languages, see Schuyler, Bibl 87, 

, ' (70, E 165. . _ ■ ' 

3. Ed. by N. B, Godabole, nZso by K. P* Parab (Bqmbay). 

4. Ed. by V. Mujumdar (C^outta)^ 

5. Ed. by H. Godabole (Bombay)^ 

j ^ 6. Ed#,l^fidraiS,^; , 

'7. 3Sd. Oalbutte. 

^ 75 .^ wa« oq^iposed hy |’|u 



iiwrarare oerore tue Christian era * CaruiiaHp 

as extant, extends only to 4 acts and it is there incomplete and st £ 
as these four acts go Mricchakatika is about a copy of it. “ The first 

acts^ of the two plays differ very little except that Vasantasena is pur- 
sued by two persons in Carudatta, while she is pursued in Mritcha- 

katika by three persons, namely Vita, Cheta and Sakara. In the 
second Act of Carudatta are not found the characters Madhura 
yutakara and Darduka of Mritchakatika and the sham Vasantasena 

I^be^thirrAcTti t Sramanaka as in Mritchakatika. 

whl£ V t fourth, 

where Vasantasena has overheard the conversation between Madana 
and Sdjjalaka, Vidushaka has stepped in to carry out his mission, and 
djjalaka appears before Vasantasena only after Vidushaka is gone 
unlike m Mritchakatika,”® ^ 

The light thrown on the life of Sudraka by Avantisundarikatha- 
Bara, helps to trace the real intent and import of the Mrcchakatika 
Aryaka appears to be Sadraka and Carudatta to be Wudraka’s friend 


ow. Vftwarajacantra, or Vipavasavadatta,® does not give 
the name of Its a_uthor but it resembles in dramatic character the pLs 
attributed to Bhasa. “In a manuscript of Vallabhadeva’s Subh^iiavali 
preserved in the Oriental Manuscript Lib rary, Madras, the nandi 'verse 

1. While advooates of authorship of Carudatta 
later eh^g^ent of Carudatta, the opponents say that Carudatta was an 
Mroc^katika. There are now springing up scholars who think BhSsa 
Gourtol Sudraka. 

3. AS summarised by T, Ganapathi Sastri i 
his iutroduotion to Svapna-Vasavadatta (xxxviii 
and similar passages. 

3. A. Rangasami Sarasvati {JMy, 7 

KuntalaSatakaWiTsee’SraluM 

may mean Sakara. The known eplgraphical date for ~ “■ 

130 years before Pnnkasena. Bbafe would place Kuntala’ 

K, P. Jayaswal, Bhandarkar 
cal information from Mrcchakatika. 
two sons Gopaiaka and Palaka and a 
ascended the throne after his brother e 
died leaving his son yonng. This oM 
probably with the help of his aunt’s h 
infiufaoe over Ujjain. 


say that Mrcchakatika was a 
abridgment of 
was a poet of the 

in his Introduction to Carudatta. In 
i et seq,)f he gives instances of common 

Xn. 271) also suggests that Vasantasena 
. ) and the latter 
Purikasena (20th Andhra king) 
to the Puranas 
's accession about BO B.G. 

J and P, B, Gune also attempted to extract histori- 
According to them king Pradyota of Ujjain had 
daughter Vasivadatta. Pafeka appears to have 
either because his eldest brother abdicated or he 
ild Aryaka of the play later on dethroned Paiafca 
lusband Udayana, who thus gained power and 

adtlior of Sakunfalacarct (in 0:M, Library), 
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is quoted under Sudraka.* This reference coupled with the graceful 
language and the similarity of style where the word Kuvaiaya '' is 
often used (a character of Sudraka's works), lends an authority to 
Vallabhadeva's citation. Mahasena, King of Ujjain, had a daughter 
Vasavadatta of marriageable age. Instructed to marry her to a suitable 
prince, he did penance and ^jiva, pleased with it, blessed her with a 
husband of specified qualities, all of them excellent. The king was at 
a loss to know who that prince was and when his ministers assembled 
rejected the names of several contemporary kings, Darsaka of Magadha, 
Saiamanyu of Matsya, Subahu of Sindhu and others the minister 
Vasuvarma lighted upon Vatsaraja of Kausambi, as the object of Siva s 
description. But Vatsaraja was proud and inaccessible. They thought 
of means of bringing him round. Because Vatsaraja in the garb of an 
elephant threw dust on a sage and was cursed to be imprisoned through 
an elephant, the minister devised the stratagem by alluring him by an 
artificial elephant, for in the capture of elephants Vatsaraja was an 
expert. So the elephant was made and stationed in the woods. The 
perfection of its form baffled all reality. News reached Vatsaraja that 
a splendid elephant had entered his forest and off went he to capture 
it with the aid of his Veena. Ghosavati. As he approached the 
elephant, then came out hidden warriors and Vatsaraja was over-* 
powered and taken to Ujjain where he was kept an honourable captive. 
His minister Yaugandharayana affected much pain at the loss of 
Vatsaraja and proclaimed his proposed immolation in fire at once. In 
the presence of the bewailing population* Yaugandharayana entered the 
fire, but by the help of Tiraskaripi-vi^ya, became invisible. He put on 
the garb of a lunatic and entered the city of Kausambi at night, in the 
description of which the poet cannot be too far appreciated.® In the 
meantime Yaugandharayana contrived to let loose an elephant in rut 
from Kausambi on Ujjain and when none there was to prevent its 
havoc, Vatsaraja was temporarily let out for its subjugation. This he 
did with ease and he saw Vasavadatta lyatching his movements from 
the apartments of the palace. The dawn of love was instant and the 
impression that she made on Vatsaraja is exquisitely delineated. The 
lovers were pining. Mahasena^s minister Saiankayana noticed the 

^ II embedding Gaya|rSmanim. 
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mclmation and suggested to the king that Vat^jaraja should be made to 
msteuct Vasavadatta m Vipa. Yaugandharayana by this time was able 
to interview Vatsaraja and moved by the sight of his sorrows blessed 
him with a near victory. Day by day the association of the lovers in 
the course of musical instruction was fanning the fire of love and in a 
short time the mutual enchantment was in a climax. Here follows an 
Anternatika, with a regular Prastavana. Then follows a scene in 
which Vasavadatta having reached the perfection of her tuition 
exhibits her art in music and dancing. The bewitching poses and 
movements tended to enslave Vatsaraja’s mind and there remained 
only an open expression of the mutual fascination. This was accom 
panied by messages of the maids and exchange of a ring. On a dav 
when the townsmen were regalinj^ themselves in a festival on the 
Narmada bank and when the king was out on a hunting excursion 
Yaugandharayana by the merit of his charms created an apparent fire 
m the palace and in the midst of the confusion of attempted escapes 
tie lovers escape to Kausambi on their favourable elephants Nalagiri 
and Bhadravati to the amazing joy of his subjects and a Bharatavakya 
IS Its own. The play is available in full only for the first three acts 
and for the rest there is only the collection of verses, so that it is not 
possible to say what was the theme of the sub-play. It closes with the 
expression of Vatsaraja's devotion to Vasavadatta. a description of her 

. 3 ,! 6W. In K-jemendra’s Aucityavicaracarca (p. 152), there is a 

<ittotat{on from some work of a poet Pipaka in which Vinayavati 
figures : *1 5 tptff (CP?®!??) — 

^ qr^gf&®q;rgr: 



We have seen that Dandin expressed that Shdraka, after his con- 
quest, compiled a work, in which he described his own experiences. It 
is conjectured that Vasavadatta represented Vinayavatl, Yaugandhara- 
yapa personated Bandhudatta and the story of Vatsaraja ahid his 
amours with Vasavadatta while in confinement in Mahasena’s palace 
have been suggested by Sudraka’s love of V inayavati, engendered 
while imprisoned in the days of King Swati and by his elopement with 
the help of his friend Bandhudatta.* 

605- Padmaprabhrtaka,* a humorous Bha^a, describes the 
amours of MSladeva® and Pevadatta and their successful union through 

1. I 

11 AvantUundarihaihu. 

For a aetailed account of this play by M. Bamakrishna Kavi, see Kala 1, parts 
8, 9. 10 and 12. 

2. Ed. by M. Eamakr^ga Eavi in Oaturbhapi (Triohur) with a valuable iutroduo- 
tion. TO, in. 3896, Hemicand^* the verse 

?nT'dar 11 

{Kavyuihiisasancf, Bombay edo. 198. 

3. Muladeva was according to Avan|isun4arikatbas2ra the founder of Elliohpar 

(Aoalapuraj. There are many legends about Muladeva. KathSsaritsagara (Tarangas, 
89, 124) gives an account of him as the friend of Vikcamaditya and as having won a 
bride at Pataliputra. Kssmendra*s Kalaviitsa proceeds as if related by Mulad eva 
Muladeva was also known as in Karnisuta, Kalankara, Mulabbadra and Kharapata. In 
Ma{tavilasa Kapalika sayS ffJI; ^ STOcfi?. II 

In Kadambari, Bana speaks of Vindhyatavi 

5r#TOrr I 

Vipula is Bevadatta’s sisfer in this play Padmaprabhrtaka and is a friend of 
Muladeva. Har|aoarita (VI) says 

ffdqr lJ)firo5I^r^qT5(?iftffrqRtf3Rq gffRRq Hence is a imsprint 

for (See on this Paper by A. Rangaswarai Satasvati, JMy yXlYt 29: XV.’ Si 

MattavilAsapcabasana alludes to a work of Muladeva on theft. In Mrcohakatto where 
Sarvalika the burgler dilates upon the intricacies of fcheai^t Qf housebreaking, Sndraka 
must have had Muladeva’s exploits in mind. AvantisundarikatbS has a verse 

■' ' 

The rest of the line is lost which probaMy allucfe^ to'' &me work of Muladeva. 
Muladeva; is also known to have haen a poet, Alolaievakathli [UitraX) says th^t he 
was a wicked prince of Pataliputra, who having been banished rogained favour of the 
king through the good offices of a prostitute DavadattE . ^ y . ' , . w * 
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the endeavours his friend Sasa, Sanghalika a rival lover is intro- 
duced, and a person of this name appears in Avan^isundarikatha as 
plotting to kill king Sudraka. One of the characters Pa^^akalasi 
condemns tbe Katantra School of grammarians as against the school of 
Pacini. Reference is made to Dat^aka, author of Vaisikasu|ras, who 
began his work with the syllable Om. This play is a fine specimen of 
poetic art and distinctly ranks among the best known works in Sanskrit 
literature* 

606. Puspadusitaka, or PuspabhQsitaka is a prakaraiia, in 
which the heroine is a kulaja. It is mentioned by Abhinavagupta and 
Dhanika and a fairly good summary of the plot is given by Kuntaka.* 

1, See iot instance, the verse from which the play got its name : 


The description of a ball play is fine : 

$fR5ifn®c5rqr ^5#qrf^dTqr: 

=qs=q5:f|5;qrqr: 


. . ^ and SO is the first lapse of an amorous damsel : 

w gii#qr?qtqq53:rafFrrgsr- 

2, „(ii- q%rr|: l gq m tpaif^'ci 

g^tf^stgvg^r (?) (#^5fr) cRgra 

^PIRRiqgll 1 \—AbMnavabharati. 

: 1 qqr 3If ■ 
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Samudradatta. a friend of Muladeva won over a concubine of the latter 
and Muladeva vowed to seduce the wife of Samudradatta. Samudra- 
datta secrectlv married Nandayanti. Muladeva proclaimed by maya 
t’hat Nandayanti was married to him and on hm complaint Samudra- 
datta was banished. His wife was kept in 3; Cell, but Samudiadatta 
managed to visit her in nights and when her pregnancy was known 
she svtte suspected by her father of unchaslity and sent nut. She took 
shelter in the house of a sWra. Samudradatta returned and his 
marriage was proved, but when he hesitated to accept her on account 
of the pregnancy, his servant Kataha proved to him that on the 
ni<.ht of his visit, he gave a ring to Nandayanti at the conjunction of 
the constellations Punarvasu and Pusya and the boy was jnrn in 
Visakha. Samudradatta was convinced, and he and Muladeva again 

became friends and all ends well. 

607 Harsa or Harsha-Vardhana was the son of Prabha- 
karavardhana* and Yasomati.* He bore titles PratapaAUa and 

firfrraiRS^^r... ...mm 

• 3i'T??wi'T^R Jr5i;wr''cfOT 

qj?W'%n>T'Tcir ^HTfKW I W 

fedt^Tfri^ Ji^iRRjrrrlPif.R, MtafHr 

fliRircraPif 

w^KuiPindwr- 

«fmd%^rrWiT dr^WffldT^, 

^ ■wnSTtrSV 


, .VJ .-I’ll ■ I 

#sfi *iffr*iw*5?^OTr3:qirRf^ \\—vakrommv 

TO ilsfi— fef^'cl 1 ! 

Baiarnpa, 

l?or a note and extracts Is R. Ramamurfei, see JOBS, IV* 78. 

1, For a collection of bis 5 ?erses, see FAV. Thomae, Rav, 54, and Peterson,- SMh 
% For coins bearing tboie tides, se© Burn, JBASf 11906), 845. 
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Siiladitya* Ilis capital was Dhaneswar and Kanauj. His father attuned 
considerable success in his wars against the neighbouring countries of 
Malawas, Gurjaras and Huns. Rajyavardhana was his elder brother and 
Rajyasri his sister. In an expedition against the king of Malwa to weak 
his vengeance for wrongfully confining Rajyasri, Rajyavardhana was 
though successful treacherously slain by the vanquished king s ally, 
Sasanka, king of Bengal.’ Harsa ascended the throne in 604 A.D. and 
started an era in bis name.® Having; recovered his sister, Haysa 
overran Northern India in five years and reigned happily till 647 A.D. 
Within six years of his accession, Harsa came to hold sway over the 
whole of the Ganges basin including Nepal and over the whole of the 
Hindustan including Orissa. His attempt to become overlord of South 
India was furstrated by his defeat at the hands Calukya Pulakesin. 

Himself a great poet his court was the resort of learned men 
on whom he conferred munificent gifts. 'I'he Chinese traveller Hieun 
Tsan°- visited his capital during his Indian tour and he gives an ex- 
cellent account of his court and administration.* Baiia, Divakara and 
Mayura were poets of his court* and in his Harsacarita Baua describes 
Ibe life and greatness of his patron. 


No. 52; El, IV. 208, I. 67 ; 

, see C. V. Vaidya’s II* 


1. Foe the geneology of the family, see Gupta Ins. 

JUAB (196), 815; ibia (1909), 446. Fora full account 

1*160 and Parekh’s ojf (in mahiatti), 

3 . .gilaoka’s kingdom probably became subject to Harsa later on, see JSl. VI. 
Poriusotiptionsaateclmthis em, see Keilhoru. U. XXVI. 8t3; also £1, V. 
App.^Nos^ M8 47.^^ Travels of Eiuen Tsang (Paris), Eeaotas ; Watters, On Eiwn 

Trav^Zs iw lwdm (London). ^ ^ , .t 

. On Harsadeva generally, sea 0. Francisco, Sui Drami aUr%bu%h aA Barsli^eva, 
Naples • Maurice L. Etbinghausen, Barshavardham, Emperor and poet (Louvain), an 
Siife monograph ; K. M. Pannlkar. SH Barsba of Ka^ 

Vfatiea, Koning BarshaVan Eanyakubja {T!he Hagn.) , . > . > 

OxJordBistory of India, 165-ni. lac.vr ana- XII 234’ XIII, 

For insoriprions relating to Hai§i, see U , VII. 196 . XI. 808 , XU 234 xui, 

70. 421 ; XVII. 146 ; XIX. 40. 151 ; XX. 119 ; generally s^ Aufreoht XDMO, 
XXVII. 98 ; CO, I. 764 ; Peterson, PB, IV. 138 ; JBBAS, X. 38 , . V. . , , 

Lntek... BB, (1897). XX. U ■, Fl«‘. “”“1; ™ 

For all verses guoted in the anthologies see F. W. Thomas, Kav. 117-122. 

5.’ Padmasupta in NavasShasankacariti (II) says 


' AverseisquoteaasBaiaiekhara-siaJulhaoa’sSnktimuktavali {JBRAS, XVII. 
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fins It is a mailer of controversy whether king HarSavar4hana was 

Z. o/:; an,.. o; - 

S.“one o“h, *J»t, ot pclTJ- 1, w.allh .ad .* » 

^Wr^kT(srr5rfI)^iTrf^^^‘5[' From this it has 
inustration is^d ^ according to the readings 

;:;r:S ^r arauL'r and th; king purchased the authorship from; 

f.mVor Lrice. Thisstat^^^ 

as it goes, but there is very little other evidence that 

c inrtv were written by Dhavaka or Bana and were so paid for. It 

r;pr,ci...oi „< .oodpcdy ».,» po,... 

the king showed his muniacence. 

In the absence ofdeBnite evidence that king Harjavardhana was 
,he author or proprietor by purchase of these works f-m Bana - 
Phavaka, it is a matter for consideration, who ^^e 

mentioned in the prologues of these plays as their 

609 So far as it is known, King Hargavardhana has not been 
called Harsadeva in any of his inscriptions or by Bana 

Even in the anthologies, the name HarSadeva is used the verses 

there are quoted from these three dramas and verses quoted under 
name of HarSavardhana are not traceable in these dramas. Kalha^a 
mentions king HarSa-Vikramaditya of Ujjain, as the ^ 
Matfgupta.* If there is no cogent connection b etween ki ng ar§a - 

1 Among commentators on K5vyaprak5sa, who read * Dhavaka 

•a^’„.5tha Nasoii .Paramaaanda, Narasimha and Acyutaraya. (See VamanaoaYa s 

^fnof™mkJa 89 Brahmeand Paranjpe (Introduction to Nagananta): 
? a Sn (Satro, !!. 259, 316) and Pischel. GGd. XXp, mS-ll a«>ept this 
17 Hall iJASB XXXI, 11-13, Infe. to Vasav) says that Sana s claim is as 
r^l'as Dhavak’s. E. P. Oowell (Prof, to Boyd’s N5g5nanda) MacdonJl(SB. ^2) 
Ly Bana was author of Batnavali and Dhavaka of Nagananda. Weber 30*. 207, 
213 21 ® irritates Batnavali to Bdpa. Henry (I»«. Bit. 295-313) Ettmghou^ 
«c '98-103) S.Kanow^DaslndtscUDrama. 73-4), M. Winternxte (I.id. m, 

236)^LevitTr, 134-196), and E. Windisoh, {Tr. of M. CrttnM Congress (im) ll. 
93.k), accept Harsa’s authorship. For a summary of these views, see Int. to 

Priyadarsika (Ooi Un. Series), xxi. i \ 

2. See for a learned discussion, by SaradaranjanBay, Int. to Batnavali (Calcutta,) 

8. See E.W. Thomas, Kav. 1117 and Peterson, Subh, 188. 

4. See para 568 supra. 
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vardhana, and these dramas, it is quite likely that this Harsadeva was 
that king Hansa-Viktaraa^itya. Abhinavagupta, yaradatanaya, and 
Bahurupamisra quote verses from a commentary on Natyasastra by 
a Harsa. It is equally likely Ihcit Harsa, the writer on dramaturgy, was 
the author of these ^ 

A king HarSa is mentioned as a great poet by several writers of 
successive centuries.* eulogises Harsa’s poetic genius.® ITsing 

records that king Siladitya versified the story of Bodhisatva Juiiu- 
tavahana, he had it performed by a band accompanied by dancing and 
acting and thus popularised it in his time,’^® Soddhala enumerates 
Vikramaditya, Sri Harsa, Miinja, Bhojadeva &:c. as Kavindras^ and 
eulogises Harsa.® Jayadeva cites HarSa along with Bana, Rimila 
Saumila etc.® Damodaragupta gives excerpts from Ratnavali and calls 
it the work of a royal author.^ 

Besides verses from the three plays, about a dossen verses, are also 
quoted in the anthologies as Har^a’s.® Two Buddhistic poems of 
devotion Suprabhatastotra in 24 verses and Astamahasricaitya- 
samskarastotra (in 5 verses) are also attributed to him.® 

In Bhoja’s SmgSrapralsafla (ohap. sx) there is the following verse quoted; 

WfrsT 

So in Baradafeauaya’s Bhavapiakas'a (VII). 

f^3TtTr3'RPrr% I 

1. See Priyacjarsika {COS, Int. xli.). 

2 . f **** 1 ^ I! 

Harsacarita (Bombay Kdn.) 79, 86. 

, , 3, A reoord of the Buddhist Religion in India and the Malay Archipelago (Tr, by 
163). 

Udayasundari, (GOS), 150. 

^fftt (jq- qq ?rfr qiw: 11 

^ 6,, , to para 567 supra. 

7. He quotas the verse ftCfj%rrqiqf[ 1 

8. See Thomas, Kav. 117-20. 

9. Ettii^houaen, be. 168-175, 176473 ; Thomai?, JBAS (1903) 703*722; S. Levi. 
Tramaatiom of the hiterna^ioml Conjress of Orientalists, Leiden (1891), II, i. 
189^20$. 



610 . Ratnavali,* a natika in four acts, describes tlie secret loves 
of King Udayana and Sagarika, an attendant on the queen Vasavadatta. 
Private intrigues are arranged but discovered by the queen. “ After 
may vicissitudes the heroine turns out to be Ratnavali, a Ceylon 
princess, whom a shipwreck has brought to Udayana’s court. Ihe 
plot is unconnected with mythology, but is based on a historical or 
epic tradition, which recurs in a somewhat different form in Soma- 
deva’s Kathasaritsagara. As concerned with the second marriage 
of the King, it forms a sequel to the popular love-story of Vasavadatta. 
It is a impossible to say whether the poet modified the main outlines 
of traditional story, but the character of a magician who conjures up a 
vision of the gods and a conflagration is his invention, as well as the 
incidents which are entirely of a domestic nature.”* 

There are commentaries by (Bhimasena, Mudgaladeva),® Govinda,^ 
PrakrtacSrya,® J. Vidyasagara,* K. N. Nyayapancanana,* S. C. Chakra- 
varti,'* Siva,® LakSmanasuri,” R. V. Kysnamacarya,” S. Ray,” 
V. S. Aiyar” and by Narayariasa.sfcri Nigudkar.” 

611. K.semendra’s drama Lalitarattiamala appears to have had a 

similar plot. There is this quotation in his Aucityavicaracarca 

(pp. 140-2). - 

1. Ed, everywhere. On Ratnavali generally, see R, 0. Dufefc, Ciu» II. 2C5* 
M. Williams, 11^, 505 ; G, Buhler: Oii the aiithot-shi^ oj the Batnavali {lA, II. 127). 

Hall. Int, to Vasavadaitat 15-18; J. J. Md>yer: {Damodaragtqyta' s KutUnimatam, 
Leipzig ; S. C. Vidyabhushau, Date oj Ratnavali, Mahahodhi, 12) ; R. V. Krishnama- 
charya, Int. to Edn. (Srirangam) ; it is a very elaborate introduction; M. Schuyler, 
Bib,0; Buhler, On the atUhersMp of Ratnavali, LI, II. 127) ; Weber, 11, 207; 
Saradaranjan Ray’s Int. to Ed. (Calcutta) contains a valuable introduction. See ako 
IStr, I. 356, Tr. into English by Saradaranjan Ray (Calcutta), by S, C. Ghakravarti 
(Dacca) ; by Wilson, T/zeaire, II. 255-319 ; by Bidhu B. Goswami (Calcutta), For 
translations into other languages, see Schuyler, Bibl, 40. 

2. Macdonell, SL, 362. 

3. CG, I. 492. 

4. Ed. Bombhy, 

5. CC, II. 115. 

6. Ed. Calcutta. 

7. Ed, Calcutta f 
Ed. Dacca. 

9. HR, III. 34. 137. He was son of Tcyambaka. 

10. Ed. Calcutta, 

11* Ed. Madras. 

12. Ed, Srirangam. 

13. Ed. Eumbakonam, . 

14. Ed. by K. M. Joglekar with an English latooduction (Bombay)^ , j..: -.d * „ 
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jf?Tr m 55r53[?:^5riTi55Pirq; — 

!T ?i5rr% 9r3f9rf7 ifs srt i%i5 ^ air%^ 

Ira spsii s2f«Tf fr 3fT3^ ^ET^F^twr rWa'3; I 
Iffrw^r goiw^ 

i^R#T cRi^q^j Jirarfl ^r iHira II 

?iR:s^fsrr?rir%cf fl|5%oi 

?T5[t%ft I fl^ir ?ri%%f^'5f^q^r^|grar #ffeww’?H5irf?^i*qr- 

dl»r WrM Jrrlftrrfla*^ II 

612 . Priyadai'iikaf a natika in four acts’, is a refleciion of 
Ratnavali. Dridhavarman, King of the Angas, having betrothed his 
daughter Priyadarsika to King Udayana prepares to take her to him. 
Meanwhile the Kalinga King overcomes and imprisons him. Priya- 
darsika after some vicissitudes is admitted to the harem of Udayana 
by his commander, under the name of Xranyika, a maid-servant to the 
queen. The king is enamoured of her and his secret intrigues are as 
usual discovered by the Queen. Aranyika is imprisoned by her, but 
not long after this, she is recognised as the Anga princess Priyadarsika, 
her own maternal cousin. Bitten by a serpent the heroine is in a swoon 
and the king revives her. The story ends with her happy presentation 
to the king by the queen herself.* 

There is^a commentary by R. V. Kjsnamacarya.® 

613 . Nagananda^ in four acts describes the story exactly as 
related in the Kathasaritsagara (Taranga XXII) of Jimutavahana, a prince 
of the Vidyadharas, who, swayed by sentiments of universal love, relin- 
quishes his kingdom to serve his parents in the forest. There in the 
Malaya mountain he fails in love with the daughter of the Gandharva 
King ; and roaming about by chance, fresh from the wedding, he hears 
that the King of Serpents has made peace with Garuda and stipulated 
to offer a serpent each day to the kite. The heart of the prince is 
moved. He resolves to save the life of that day’s victim even at the 

1. On Priyadarsika generally. G. Strehly : Infe, to Edn (Paris) » E. Cimmino 
(o. c. XXXI, 1-18), R. V, Krishnamacharya. Int. to Edn (Srirangam No, 3). 
H. Schuyler, Bibl 2. 

2. Ed. Srirangam : (with an introduction by the commentator). Ed* by J. Vidya* 
sagara; Ed, V, D. Gadre, (Col. Un. series) with translation by G, K, Nariman, 
A. Y* W. Jackson and 0. J. Ogden, and an elaborate introduction. 

3. In a manuscript preserved in the Patan Library dated Sam vat 1258, the name 

of the author is given as Sri Har§a (see PB, Y.) , I 
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risk (if his own, Garuda finds oui that hy mistake he has harmed the 
disg-uised prince and overpowered with grief learns that abstinence 
from cruelty is the highest virtue on earth. The play ends with the 
appearance of the Goddess Gauri, who revives the prince to life.” 

There are commentaries by Atmarama,^ by N. C. Kaviratna,* by 
Sivarama® and by Srinivasacarya.'* 1'here is a poem railed Nagananda. 

Other dramas® composed on a similar purpose and style of com- 
position are the Lokananda of Candragomin^ and Santn-antra® of 

unknown authorship. 

614. ‘‘From the invocation to Buddha in the Nan:3i and the circum- 
stance that the play describes the incidents of Buddha’s life in his voA 
as limuiavahana, it is possible to say that the play has a Buddhistic 
coloring, but it may be too soon to affirm that the main purpose of it 
is to illustrate a Buddhistic doctrine of universal humaneness. The 
rule of compassion is inculcated in all ancient Hindu Ethical literature 
and is essentially pre-Buddhistic in its origin. Garuda is an Aryan God 
and the appearance of the goddess Gauri and shower of nectar 
marking the happy culmination are Hindu in their core. 


OnNagSnanda generally, see S. Beal (OTie daadmj/, XXIV. 217 ; F. Cimmino, 
Ptoo. 13th Int. Gong, of Orientalists, Leiden (1902), 31 ; S. G. Bhanap. Int. toEdn. 
(Bombay). G. B. Brahme and S. U. Paranjape, Int. to Bdn. (London) C. Eay. 
Int to Bdn (Caloutta) ; M. Schuyler, Bibl. 9. Weber, IL, 207. Burgess (14, 1. 140) 
givM an excellent English summary, Tr. into English by N. 0. Vaidyaratna 
(Oaloutta) by F. Boyd (London), by S. C. Ray (Calcutta) and by Vasudevachariar 
(Madras) with a summary oi the plot; by E. B. Karmarkar (Poona) with notes and 
introduction and by L. V. Ramachendra Iyer, Madras and by P, V. Ramanujaswami 
with Int,. Ttn. and notes, Madras. 

1. 00, 1. 283. He is probably difierent from the commentator, Rama in BO, 
XXI. 84U. 

2. Ed, Galoutita. 

3. Ed. by T. Ganapafei Sasfcri, TSS, Tiivandrum. He bas also commeuted on 
Subbadradbananjaya and Tapati-SamvaraQa. 

4. * He was the Sanrkrit Pandit, Sli. Josephus College, Tcichinopoly. 

5. Trav, 

G. For similar Jain plays, see Levi, 324. . . 

7. Levi, 80. See para 360 swpra. 

8. Levi, ^ 

9. It looks likely that the name and matter were suggested by Lokapanda {Levi, 

App. 80, 324). Of this there is a Tibetjtn translation (see. l.c, 56), . , ^ ■: 
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615. Kalidasa, as a dramatist, lias attained universal admiration 
His talents stand unique and rarely has any other been recognised aj 
his equal.® 

Dandin wrote : 

f?rr#sr ft?: i 

Ba^a said : 

f^rs ? qr g-i%| i 

ifrrlr#i?:5rr?^5 n^srfrNq; srr# ii 

ia Ills tr^ct, J^uliddsctf iJi& vioTtxlzsty JRHvindrsiiHtii Ts^or© \%’ritss ' 

“ Kalidasa has shown that while infatuation leads to failure bene- 
ficience achieves complete fruition, that beauty is constant only when 

1. For verses quoted in authologies as Kalidasa’s (not teaoeable iu any known 
works), see Aufreoht ZDMG, XXXIX. 806 and Peterson. Stitk. 23, 

Some of tbese verses are very fine : 

i T/^U5!r?^?fr ^?Fcjrr^- 

^rfiil%q»t^RSKr#e5rf55: i 

#<% 11 

u 5f%r ^ ?r m 

■ _ cR^lt ^ ^^qjll55e5f55i ^ iEIf% | 

ersTF^TRr: sfr^ p^ls^r: ii 

iii St#!; 

f^PTcitn I 

S'ST iTcfr 

dtq' trt w 5Trl: gr rr ?m% ii 

2. This is in Bengali. Translated Into English Mod. Sev. XIV. 

On I^HDASA generally ; 0. Bendall, Xalid.-isa j)» Cej/Zon, {JRAS, (1880), 440); 

G. A. Grierson, Are Kalsdasa’s heroes monogamists ? {JASB, XLVX. 39); Some notes 
on Kalidasa, {JASB, XEVIII. 32-48); G. S. Leonard, Further •groof of the polygamy 
of Kalidasa s heroes, {JASB, XhYl. 160): Prannath Pandit, Morals of Kalidasa, 
{Ibid. XLV.852) ; A. V. Jaokson, Legend of Kalidasa preserved at Ujiain, {JAOS, 
XXII. 331) ; Time Analysis of the dramas of Kalidasa, {Ibid. XX. 341-59) ; Biblio- 
graphy of Kalidasa’s plays, {Ibid, XXII. 237 ; XXni, 937); E. V. TuUu, Traditional 
accmntofKdidasa, {lA, Vn. 116); Hoernie, Kalidasa and KamandaU, {lA, XLI. 
166); J. B. Chakravarti, Xa/idosa, the Great Indian Poet, {JMy. Ylll, 261)' E A 
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upheld by virtue, that the highest from of love is the tranquil, controll- 
ed and ben eficient form, that in regulation lies the true charm an 
lawless excess the speedy corruption of beauty. He refuses to acknow- 


Narastohaohariar. ii/*o/ Musa, (rfiii., 273) i A. R. 

Ifiuence. of Kalidasi (Bid. IX. 557H A. Vevkata Subbiah, KaMasa'sSoa^log^ 
IdeaU, {Ibid., m ■, 0. Venkafcaramaniah, Sows 0 / Kalidasas . 

jRpZioion, (16M., 98) ; K. Krishna Iyengar, Kalidasa and Shakesptare, (loid., j, 

M Sumner, Les Eeroines de Kalidasa et belkt de Shahespeart, (Pai^) , J. . 

Seneviratne, Ki/e of Kalidasa, (Colombo) ; P. Neve, Kalidasa dam les 

a, sa culture, {KarXsY, L. Liebion, Das Datum des Cmdragomm 

(Breslau) : Ch. Harris. An investigation of some of KaliMsa s P ’ 

Ohio) ; D. B. Bhandarkar, Solesisms of Sankaracarya and ‘ ’ 

T. Narasimhaiengar, Kalidasa's Beligion and Philosophy, ( 14 . 23b) , V. v. 

Sovani. Essay on Society in the times of Kalidasa, Malvati)i Altamraiu 

Eamasastri, Heroines of Kalidasa, (Sah.KKll. 45) ; A.O. - 

poetry and mind, {MB, XI. also Ed. Oalautfca) ; Rajendranath Vidyabhushan, M 

dasa fia Beafiali); B. V. Krishuaraaobariar, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuh^ (Sah, 

ivni) • RamaSw Kalidasa's date, {Sah. XIX) ; Eamacharya. Kalidasa’s lone- 

for deer, (Sah. XXIV) ; Seshagiri Sastri, Kalidasa, (TA, I. SA0);_G. S. Knsh^^t 

Iyer, Poetry of Kalidasa, {IB, XIV, 899); Bbide, Notes on Kalidasa, (lA. XDVll. 

346) : Hatiohand, ies Citations de Kalidasa, dam, les Waites d 
No. i and li); Kalidasa et V art poetigm de V Inde. Paris, reviewed mJBAS U918), 
564 (which contains all the quotations from Kalidasa contained in Alankara » 

C. V Vaidya, Pandyas and the date of Kalidasa (fixes the date 1st century B.O.) ; 
K. G. Majumdar, Vatsyayana and Kalidasa, {lA, XLVII. 195) ; Majumdar, Kalidasa 
md Kamandaki, (14, XL VI. 220) ; G. A. Grierson. Are Kalidasa's ^oes mono- 
gamists, (14, XLVII. April No ) ; P, K, Ohatterjee, Poet Kalidasa and sea voyage, 
(Jl. of Dept of Letters, Calcutta, XVI); Anand Koul.vBir t?!-plaoe of Kalidasa, 
{31. of Ind. Eistory, VII. 345) ; K. Balasnbrahmanya Iyer, Kalidasa, his philmghy 
of Lov0 (JOB III. 349) ; 0. K. Venkataramayya, Kalidasa and Bhasa m tM 
light of Western Criticisms, {JMy. XVII. 125); A. Rangasami Sar^ati, 
Kalidasa, {JMy., XV. 269, XVL 93) ; A. Shah, Kauhlya and Kd^a, {JMy., 
XI, 42, X. 303) and Astronomical Data in th9 dramas of Kalidasa, (Tr, AU im. 
Or, Come, I92i)\ K, G. Sankira Iyer, Vihrama theory of Kalidasafs date, (JMy., 
XI. 188) ; Ohakravarti, Date of Kalidasa, (JBAS, (1891), 330) ; Huth, Die des 
Kalidasa , ; S. H. Dhriiva, Thoughts from Kalidasa, (Bombay) ; Bhau Daji, On the 
Sanshrkpoet, Kalidasa, [JBBAS, VI. 19, 207) ; B. C. Majnmdar. Date of Kalidasa, 
{JBOBS, n. 388) ; K. Or, Sankara Iyer, Yasodharman'^s theory oj Kalidasa* s date, 
iJSORS, VII, 60) ; X. Venkataramayya, Kalidasa and Bhasa in the light of Western 
Criticism, (JMy„ XVIII.127); H. Snbbaroya Sastri, Kalidasa*s Flowers, (Bharati, I. 
107) ; P. Venkataramanayya, Was Kalidasa a votary of Kartiheya {Ibid, V, 688) , 
Mr. Kamaktishnayya, Ritusamhara, {Ibid,, 387) ; Picbaya Sastri, Meghasandesa, 
{Ibid, 678) ; N. Bamadasayya, Meghasandesa, {Ibid,, 20) ; O, Jagopanttilu, KaUdasa, 
{Ibid,, VIII. 19) ; K. Bamakrisbna Bao, Kalidasa and Bhavahhuti, {Ibid,, III. 16); 
A, v/sutatmamya Sastri, KalidasapatraucUyam, {Ibid, V. 326) : Apte, Date of 
Kalidasa, (Bombay) ; G. Sivaramamurti, Kalidasa and Fainting, {JOB, VII. 160) ; 
T, Ij. Venkatrama Sastri, Musical Element in Kalidasa, (JOB, VII, 367). 
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ledge passion ns the supreme glory of love ; he proclaims goodness as 
the final goal of love.” 

There are three dramas^ that are acknowledged to be his, Sakun- 
{ala or more iiiliy Abhijnana-Sakuntala, Malavikagnimitra and Vikra- 
morvaaya. These plays attracted the attention of foreign savants 
more than two centuries ago and Goethe thus sang of Sakuntala : 

Would’st thou the young year’s blossom sand the fruits of its decline 
. And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, fed, 

Would’ St thou the Earth and Heaven itself in one sole ’name combine ? 

I name thee, 0 Sakuntala ! and all at once is said. ' 

It is the quintessence of Kalidasa’s poetry.* 

616. Sakuntala. “ King Dushyanta of the Lunar race, pursues 
a gazelle in the vicinity of Kanva’s hermitage. Here he espies Sakuntala, 
watering her tender nursery with her favourite friends. Struck by her 
beauty he begs for an interview. He overhears the reciprocation of love 
by bakuntala, meets and marries her. He gives her his ring and with a 
promise to fetch her soon he returns to his palace. In a thoughtless 
mood, she fails to greet an irascible sage Purvasas and his impatient curse 
obliterates the memory of her lover, until the spell could pass away at' 
the sight of a ring. Some time passes and Kanva resolves to send her to 
her husband. She takes leave of her lovely friends, the inanimate plants 
and the inarticulate deer. She reaches the court of the king, she loses 
the ring and her exhortations are in vain. The king has no recollec- 
tion of the amorous incident at the sylvan park. Sakuntala laments 
her fate and is borne off by her mother Urvasi to the abode of the 
celestials. The ring is recovered by a fisherman from the stomach of a 
fish and as an accused thief he is brought to judgment. Its sight 
dispels the gloom and the king recollects his former love. His 
regrets are wasted. Time passes and Indra seeks his help against his 
foes. Then wh ile driWng in Indra’s car he sees a young boy„ his own 

1, RSjas.'khara made a pun : ' 

#rsf^ 5f[5i^ ^ | 

Hera K^idSsatrayi means these three plays of K51i4asa and the pout iiidiceotly suggests 
the existence of three Kalidasas, ^ 

. . 3. Here is the traditional verse j 
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dear son Bharata, playing with a cub and soon; he finds his Sakuntala 

iiot .1-0 Icav© .b.'©!* ■ 

Saluintala was recently staged at ^ M from a translation 

made by Lawbonce Bimyon and the adaptation of the music is thus 

'■ described., 

Tbe overture opens witb the King^s love singing theme, given 

first in the low register of the orchestra. This is continued by the 
higher strings and wood wind to a climax, with a first hint ot the curse 
motive. A bridge passage for strings and wood wind leads to 
Sakuntala’s love.singing theme played by the violin; this works up to a 
repeat of the same given in the higher octave by the flutes and oboes- 
A tremolo passage for strings, with a further hint of the curse motive 
is followed by the development of the King’s theme working to a lull 
climax of both the King’s and Sakuntala’s themes leading straig t to 
the curse motive at full orchestral strength. A quiet passage for strings 
endino- with a cadenza for the oboe is followed by the golden peak 
theme given by the flute in its highest register. The overture foresha- 
dows the entire development of the drama: the sublimation of the 
earthly unstable love to the universally significant reunion at the 
mystic’s retreat in the Himalaya Mountains. The incidents of the 
drama are limited in the use of the curse and other motives. Before 
and during part four, an off-shoot of the Golden Peak theme will be 
heard, suggestive of the nymphs, who sing their farewell to Sakuntala.’ 

617. The popularity of the play has unconsciously done immense 
barm to the preservation of its original text. It is now ext^t in three or 

l~Eaitied everywhere. , , vTTMt- /-r ^ 

Translated into English by sir W. Jones (Oalcutta), by M. Wilbams (London, 
Bombay), by K. K. Bhattaoharya (Calcutta) , by , A. H, Edgren (New Yo^), Q. 
Kalipada Mukerjee (Oaloutta) ; by Kamala Satyanathan (Madms) ; by T. H ^taam 
Iyer pladras); K. Banerji (Nadia); by J. G. Jennings (Allahabad) ; by B. VasudavarM 
(Liras) and by Boby Dutta, Calcutta as idyllic poetry ; by A. M. Wright (SpringhelJ. 
Mass ) ; by S. Eay (Oaloutta). For translation in other languages see S( 

On Sakuntala generally; M, Sohwyler, Bihl, 48*56; V. Majunadar, 

Eda. R. Pischei, lat. to Ed. (Kiel); P. N. Patankar. Int to Ed. 

N. .0. Vldyaratna, Int. to Ed. (Oaloufeta) ; T, E. Srinivasachariar. Int. to Ed. 
(Kumbkkonam), T. Holme, Int. to Edn. (Ijondon). S. Ray* Int. to Ed. (Oaloutta) 
B.B. Rabe: De Kalidasa's Sahunt ala (Breslau); V. Sarkar, Sakmtala^Bahasya, 
A, WeberylSt. KlV, 35, 161. T. Lakshminarasimharao ; Sakunialai 
b! Kulkarni, * A University in the Sakmiala {Tomorrow, August, 1923) ; A, C. 
Ohatterji, Kalidasa^ Eis poetry and mind (Calcutta) ,* Rav. Tagore^ Sakmtala and 
iU inner me aning^m Bengali) ; into English, MR, IX) and BhUrati III. 25 . 



618. _ There are commentaries by RSghava.® Katayavema," Srinivasa/ 
Ghanasyama,® Abhirama,® (Kr^nanatha Pancanana, Candrasekhara, 
Damaruvallabha, Prakptacarya, NarSyana, Ramabhadra, Sankara) ' 
Premacandra/® D. V. Panta,« Vidyasagara/® Venkatacarya,'® Sri 
Kjjijanatha/® Balagovinda/® by Daksinavartanatha,” Ramavarman and 
Rama Pisharoli.*® and five anonymous.” 

619. Srinivasadiksita was the son of Timraayarya and was 
known also Venkatesa. He was an archaka of the Vaikhanasa sect and 
Kasyapagotra, at the temple of Tirupati (Chiltoor District). He had 
the title of Cakrayudha and lived about 1850. He is a prolix writer 
and his commentary is probably the longest and the most disciissive. 
He has written a commentary on Vaikhanasasutpas and Ramayana and 
the manuscript of the latter is said to be at a village called Oratti, 
South Arcot, Madras Presidency. 


1. Represented by Premaoandra’s Eda (Calcutta) and Pisohel’s Edn. (Kiel.) 

2. Represented by Isvarachandra Vidyasagara’s Edn. (Calcutta) and M. William’s 
Bdn,( Oxford) 

3. presented by N. B. Gtodabole’s Edn. (Bombay) and by A. R. Rajaraia- 
vartoa sEdn. (Trivandrum) 

4. See BEJR, ixxxv. 

^ S. Ed. Bombay. He was son of Prthvidbara, an authority on Nyaya and 
Mimamsa. DC, XXI . 8370. Ed. Bombay with English notes. 

6* Ed, Bombay, 

7. Ed. Madras. DC. XXI. 8373; HB, HI. 6. 

8. Ed. Trivandrum. With an English introduction. 

9. CO. I. 23, 11 187, III. 6. 

10# Ed. Galoutfca. 

11. Ed, Oaloutta, 

12. Ed. Calcutta. 

13. Ed. Madras. 

14a See P. N. Patankar’s Int.-to Sakuntala (PoOna) and JAOS XXIT 

V Sankarapandita who was the guru of 

Vamabhupala of Harigita town and patronised by the latter. This is an epitone of 
Srinivasa’s commentary. u. 

18. TO, III. 8982, 

.» 

18. DC.XXI. 8378, 837d, TC,,III. 3480, 898S. , 
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four recesions called the Bengali,* Devanagari,® Kashmir,® and South 
Indian.® The latest collation of the second recession and an attempt at 
a critical edition is perhaps that of Prof. S. Ray of Calcutta. 
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621. Malavikagnimilra is a coaventional dramatisation of 
harem intrigue in the court of King Agnimitra of Vidisa, probably of the 
Sunga dynasty. I'he play discloses the loves of this king Agnimitra 
and of Malavika one of the attendants of the queen, who jealously 
keeps her out of the king's sight on account of her great beauty. The 
various endeavours of the king to see and converse with Malavika 
give rise to numerous intrigues. In the course of these Agnimitra 
nowhere appears to be a despot, but acts with much delicate considera- 
tion for the feelings of her spouses. It finally turns out that Malavika 
is by birth a princess, who had only come to be an attendant at 
Agnimitra*s court through having fallen into the hands of robbers. 
There being now no objection to her union with the king, all ends 
happily."® 

There are commentaries by Kataya Verna, ^ Nilakanlha,^ Yira- 


1. Toe an account of Katayavema, see Vefcuri Prabhakara Sastri’s Sringara- 
Srinatham 56 and for inscription of KStayavema, see i?I, IV. 321 , 328, 329, 330, 
dated fcom 1391 to 1416 A.D. 

2. Maodonell, SL^ 330, 

On Malavikagnimitra generally : P, Ballensen {ZDMG, XIII. 480) ; Oappellee, 
kUervatin ad Kalidasa Malavihagnimitram, (Konigsburg) ; S, J. Pandit, Int. to 
Ed. {BSS); M. Schuylec, {JAOS, XXIII. 93); M. A. Williams, {IW, 497 ; 0. 

Malavihagmmitra mi a drama (Bharatit VI. 3); V. Subbaroyudu, 
(I6id,‘’714, 483). Transfeated into English by Gh. Tawney (Calcutta) by G. R. Nan* 
dargikar (Poona), by A. S. Krlshnarao (Madras). For criticisms and translations into 
otor languages, see Schuyler, Bibl, 46. 

‘ 3. Ed. Bombay and Poona. 

4. Ed .Bombay, Composed in Samvat 1712 (1656 A.D.) at K2si. The author was 
son of Balakrsnabhatta of Sri Veukaramauni family. He lived at Vyomakesapura. 
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raghava,* Mrtyunjaya Nissaiika,® Tarkaviicapati ® Siikantlia,^- Pariksit 
Kiinjunni Raja.® 


622. Vikramorvasi represents events partly terrestrial and 
partly celestial. King Piiruravas rescues the nymph Urvasi from the 
hands of demons and wins her love by his herosim. She parts wiih 
him on a summons from Indra and the king becomes disconsolate in 
his love. She drops a letter before him unseen confirming her own 
love and as ill luck would have it, this letter is picked up by the 
queen and she waxes .wild. In the meantime Urvasi was acting as 
LakSmi at the celestial theatre at the staging of the play of Laksmi- 
svayamvara and with her inind all engrossed by Piiruravas she answers 
Pururavas in a colloquy, when her answer was to he Purusottama. 
Her teacher Bharata curses her to go to the lower world and Indra 
mitigates the effect of the curse by ordering her stay on earth till 
she gets an offspring from Pururavas. In their secret wanderings 
Urvasi trespasses on the forbidden grounds of Kanva's park and 
becomes transformed into a creeper. The king becomes maddened 
and under the influence of a magic stone, she is restored. I'hey have 
a son Ayus and when time comes for iJrvasi to return, Indra allows 
her to remain with him for good, in grateful recollection of the aid 
received in the destruction of demons.® 


, This play is in iwo receniions, in N. India^ and S. India.® 

1. 00,11,104,217. 

2. Ed. Madras, 

3. Ed. Cafcutfea, 

. 4. TO, n. 820, 2570. Probably the same as the author of Kaudarpadarpana* 
bhana IIL No. 1688) and son of Ablunava Kaliddsa, of Rasyapagotra, the 
author of Srngarakosabhana (TO, It. 989). He is diiferent from another Abhinava 
Kali4aBa of Vasisthagotra, who is the author of Yaksollasa (TO, II. 2066). 

6. He 3 s now alive at Gran ganore. 

6. Ed. Pischell (Berlin) and .J. Vidyasagara (Calcutta). 

7. Ed. ESSi Bombay. 

8. On Vikrfimorvasi generally, L. R, lieuz : Ai^paratus oritictis ad Urvasiam 

Jabulam Calidasi (Berlin) M. Schuyler {JAOS, XXIII. 93-101), S. P. Pandit. Int. 
to Ed. (Bombay). Macdonell SL, 268. Eor an appreciation, see XI. Trans- 

lated into English by H. H. Wilson (Theatre) I. 183-274), by B. B. Cowell (Hertford), 
by Brajendranath De, (Calcutta Review, 884 in part only into verse), by A. G hose 
(Bombay, into verse).. Eor translations into other languages, see M. Schuyler, 
Bible, 68. 
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There are commentaries . by Kataya Verna,* Ranganatha,* 
(Abhavacarana, Ramamaya),® Tarajiatha,*^ M. R. Kale.® 

623. “ Kalidasa is the great, the supreme poet of the senses, of 

aesthetic beauty, of sensuous emotion. His main achiev’emenl is to 
have taken every poetic element, all great poetical forms, and subdued 
them to a harmony of artistic perfection set in the key of sensuous 
beauty. In continuous gift of seizing an object and creating it to the 
eve he has no rival in literature. A strong visualising faculty such as 
the greatest poets have in their most inspired descriptive movements, 
was with Kalidasa an abiding and unfailing power, and the concrete 
presentation which this definiteness of vision demanded, suffused with 
an intimate and sovran feeling for all sensuous beauty of colour and 
form, constitutes the characteristic Kalidasian manner, lie is besides a 
consummate artist, profound in conception and suave in execufion, a 
master of sound and language who has moulded for himself out of the 
infinite possibililities of the Sanskrit tongue a verse and diction which 
are absolutely the grandest, most puissant and most full-voiced of any 
human speech, a language of the Gods. The note struck by Kalidasa 
when he built Sanskrit into that palace of noble sound, is the note 
which meets us throughout all this last great millenmium of Aryan 
literature. Its characteristic features are brevity, gravity and majesty, 
a noble harmony of verse, a strong lucid beauty and chiselled prose, 
above all an epic precision of phrase, weighty, sparing and yet full of 
colour and sweetness. Moreover it is admirably flexible, suiting itself 
to all forms from the epic to the lyric but most triumphantly to the two 
greatest, the epic and the drama. In his epic style Kalidasa adds to 
these permanent'features a more than Miltonic fulness and grandiose 
pitch of sound and expression, in his dramatic and extraordinary grace 
and suavity which makes it adaptable to conversatioti and the expres- 
sion of dramatic shade and subtly blended emotion/^® 

“The flourishing of the plastic arts had prepared surroundings of 
great external beauty for Kalidasa’s poetic work to move in. The 
appreciation of beauty in nature, of the grandeotir of mountain and 
forest, the loveliness of lakes and rivers, the charm of bird and beast, 

1. DO, XXI. 8510, 

2. DO, XXI. 8511. 

3. 00, 1. 669 ; II. 134, III. 120. 

4. Ed. Calcutta. 

5. Ed. Bombay. 

6. Aurobinda Ghose, .40'^ 0 / XaZidusa, 
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life had become a part of contemporary culture. These and the sensi- 
tive appreciation of these and plants and hills as IM things, the 
sentimental feeling of brotherhood with animals which had influenced 
and been encouraged by Buddhism, the romantic mythological world 
still farther romanticised by Kalidasa's warm humanism and fine poetic 
sensibility, gave him exquisite grace and grandeour of background and 
scenic variety. The delight of the eye, the delight of the ear, smell, 
palate, touch, the satisfaction of the imagination and taste are the tex- 
ture of his poetical creation, and into this he has worked the most 
beautiful flowers of emotion and sensuous ideality. 'Fhe scenery of his 
work is a universal paradise of beautiful things. All therein obeys 
one law of earthly grace; morality is sestheticised, intellectual suffused 
and governed with the sense of beauty. And yet this poetry does not 
swim in languor, does not dissolve itself in sensuous weakness ; it is 
not heavy with its own dissoluteness, heavy of curl and heavy of 
eyelod, cloyed by its own sweets, as the poetry of the senses usually 
is. Kalidasa is saved from this by the chastity of his style, his aim at 
burdened precision and energy of phrase, his unseeping artistic vigi- 
lance." 

624 . Aavaghosa’s Sariputraprakaraijia, a drama in nine Acts, 
“ deals with the events which led up to the conversion of the young 
Maudgalyayana and Sariputra by the Suddha, and some of the inci- 
dents are cei tain. Sariputrahad an interview^ with Asvajit ; then he 
discussed the question of the claims of the Buddha to l)e a teacher with 
his friend, the Vidusaka, who raised the objection that a brahmin like 
his master should not accept the teaching of a Kshatriya ; Sariputra 
repels the objection by reminding his friend that medicine aids the 
sick though given by one of inferior caste, as does water one in thirst. 
Maudgalyayana greets Sariputra, inquiring of him the cause of his glad 
appearance and learns his reasons. The two go to Buddha who 
receives them and who foretells to them that they will be the highest 
in knowledge and magic power of his disciples. The end of the play 
is marked by a philosophic dialogue between Sariputra and the 
Buddha, which includes a solemic against the belief in the existence of 
a permanent self ; it terminates in a praise of his two new desciples by 
the Buddha and a formal benediction."* 

“ The same manuscript contains portions of two other dramas, also 
likely the works of Asvaghosha. The first of these is an allegorical 


1. Ed, by Luders, (1911), 388; Keith, SL^ 80. 
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play like Prabodhacandrodaya, and the characters are Euddhi, Kirli, 
Dhrli etc. 'Phe second though primarily religious in intent has much 
that is amorous. The relations between Magadhavati, a helceraj 
Somadaitaj a rogue and Dhanaujaya> prebably a prince are depicted^ 
but nothing can be said about the play, as what is available is very 
fragmentary.’’ 

625. Candraka is mentioned by Abhinavagupta in his com- 
mentary of Natyasastra ( Adh. XIX) as a playwright of Kashmir. His 
identity with Candragomin is not clear, and it is more likely that 
Can drag omin lived for earlier.^ 

Kalhana says that Candraka was a great poet, who composed 
pkiys, pleasing all kinds of audience. He flourished in the Court of 
King Tunjina of Kashmir who ruled about 103 A.D. or according to 
Cunningham in 319 A.D.* 

II— li. 16 . 

Iphanika quotes a verse which is enchanting. 

626. Kaumudimahotsava. At the coronation of King 
Kalyanavarman of Pataliputra a play was enacted in which is the story 
of defeat and d .ath of Kalyapavarman’s father Sundaravarman at the 
hands of Candasena King of Licchavis and the rein-statement of 
Kalyapavarman on the throne of Magadha by the efforts of minister 
Mantragupta. The name of the drama is not mentioned in the work, 
but the editors, rather discoverers, of it have christened it as Kaumu^i- 
mahotsava, from a possible pun in an expression used by the Sutradhara. 
Unluckily in the manuscript that has been traced the first letters of the 
name of the author are ant-eaten and from the letters (^^F) and from 
a significant mention of Vijaya in the verse 

r%3PTr t 

srqcf: il (iv 19) 

the editors guess that a woman must be the author and that that woman 
is likely Vijjika. Vijjaka or Vijjika is a prakritised form of Vijaya 

1. See para 260 s«23r a. 

2. The verses quoted in Subhasitavali appear to be the N5n4is of his various 

plajs. See Keith, SD^ 169, ^ 
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(Vidya?) V^ijjika’s poetry has been preserved in the anthologies^ and it 
is of very high order, and if this play were her work the language here 
is of the same merit. Kaumudimahotsava as an autiimal moonlight 
festival celebrated at Patallputra and elsewhere is mentioned in several 
works such as Ratnavali and Mudrarak^asa. here 

show an imitation the expressions of Kalidasa. The reference to 
Saunaka and Aviraaraka in the following verse 

wim l 

Td-cf II (iii 15) 

suggests also the idea that the author of this play must have seen 
Pandin’s Avantisundari and Bhasa’s Aviraaraka where we find stories of 
Saunaka and Aviraaraka. If Vijjika was he queen of king Candraditya 
of the 7th century® it is the likely date for the composition of this 
work. But it is not impossible that these similies about Sounaka and 
Aviraaraka were an independent thought of the author of this play. 
The reference to Patlaka, Ganikaputra and Muladeva makes as feel that 
this play belongs to the same period as Caturbhani, the four bhanas 
aforesaid, where similar thoughts and references are aboundantly dis- 
cerned. Udayana’s tales were much admired in the centuries just 
preceding and coming after the Christian era. Kalidasa says so and 
the several dramas that have for their pints the story of Vatsraja 
Udayana must have been composed at that period of popularity. If 
this latter surmise is correct, Vijjika or the real author must have 
flourished far earlier than the 5th or 6th centuries. The plot of the 
drama® is this summarised by the editors : 

Chandasena, the military commandant of Sundaravarman, a king 
of Magadha, conspired with the Licchavis, the hereditary enemies of 
his lord and brought about their attack on Pataliputra. In the contest 
between Sundaravarman and the Licchavis, the former died on the 
battlefield. Chandasena became the king, Mantragupta, the minister of 
Sundaravarman, secreted the prince Kalyanavarman with a few minis- 
lei^s sons at a place called Pampa in the Vindhyas, while he himself in 
various disguises watched an opportunity to regain the throne for 
the prince. Some years passed before he could muster forces and 

1. See para 374 

2. Ibid. 

3. Edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavl and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri with an iutro* 
cluotioD, Madras. 
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defeat the traitor. At last Kaly%a.varaian was, installed on the Magadha 
throne, 'fhe drama wms staged on the occasion of his coronatiiffl. 

An amorous incident covers up^ the political siralagem of 
gupta. Kirtimati, the daughter of Kirtisena, the king of the SSrasena^ 
accompanied one Yogasiddhl, a nun, who was proceeding to worship 
Vihdhyavasini in the Vindhyas. The nun was once the nurse to 
Kalyanavarman at Patalipiitra and since the death of his father, 
Sundaravarman, she renounced all worldly ties and spent her days in 
various holy places. When she came to Mathura the royal hcuisehold 
treated her most kindly and even entrusted their daughter, Kirtimati to 
her care in her pilgrimage to VindhyavasinL During their stay at 
Pampa the prince and princess met each other by accident and their 
first sight slowly developed into love, Yogasiddhi saw their portraits 
as drawn by the goddess and identified between the couple the child 
growing into prime youth once nursed by her. She tell into a reverie 
of old reminiscences. Meanwhile Mantragupta killed the usurper and 
proclaimed Kalyanavarman as king of Magadha, The nun and the 
princess went back to Soiirastra, and her father Kirtisena ^vas doubly 
pleased to receive the intelligence of Kalyanavarman’s prosperity and 
his daughter’s overtures of love and sent an ambassador with a pearl- 
necklace which had a heroic history behind it and with the proposals 
of marriage of his daughter to the royal youth. Kalyanavarman w'as 
only too glad to reject, such an offer of friendly alliance and prop 

627. K. P. Jayaswal XIX. 113 6^/ seq) discusses historical 

data in this drama^: 

The Guptas appear about 275 A.D. somewhere in Magadha. 
Gupta, the first Raja, rises as a feudatory prince. As later we find the 
early Guptas connected with Allahabad (Prayaga) and Oudh (Saketa), 
Maharaja GuptaY fief seems to have been near about Allahabad. His 
son was Ghatotkacha, and Ghatotkacha's son was the first prince who 
turned the name of his ancestor Gupta into a dynastic title. His name 
was Chandra. At the time of the rise of Chandra, called by the 
Prakrit name Chandasena in the Kaiimudi-mahotsava, the king of 
Magadha at Patalipiitra was Sundaravarman, ruling from his palace 

1. In this connection Jayaswal refers (at page SB) Bhavasataka of Nagaraja (Sri 
Ganapati Nagaraja) to this period and identifies him with king Qanapati Naga of the 
Tak NSga race now living near Jammu and the Punjab. He quotes a correct verse as 
found iu Cat of Mitbila Mss. II. 105. 

On Bhavasataka, see para 349 supra. 
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called Su-Ganga. This palace is named in the inscription of Khara- 
vela as the Su-Gangiya and in the Mudra-Rakshasa as the Su-Ganga. 
The capital city of Pataliputra thus came down with its ancient palace 
intact to the period of King Sundaravarman and Chandra. King 
Sundaravarman was an old man, having a child of a few t ears of age 
yet in charge of a nurse. Chandra and Chandrasena has been adopted 
as his son by the king of Magadha, evidently before the birth of the 
young prince. Chandra regarded himself as the heir, being the elder, 
though a Kritaka son. He entered into a marriage alliance with the 
Lichchhavis who are described as the enemy of the Magadha dynasty 
in the same drama Kauraudi-mahotsava. The Lichchhavis with a large 
army and Chandra laid a siege to Pataliputra. A battle was fought in 
which the old king Sundara-varman died. The young prince Kalyana 
varman was carried away to the Kishkinda hills by the faithful ministers. 
Chandra founded a royal dynasty (raja kula). The angry authoress 
t)f the drama calls the Lichchhavis ‘ Mlechchhas ’ and Chanda-sena a 
Karaskara, implying a casteless or a low-caste man, not fit for royally. 

The position of the Madraka Jats was probably not very low 
at the time, for had it been very low. King Sundaravarman would 
not have thought of making Chandra-sena his adopted son His 
original intention seems to have been to bequeath the kingdotn to 
Ch^dra. And it was only due to the birth of Kalyanavarman from 
some younger queen (Kalyana-varma is said to have several step- 
mothers-' matarah ’) that the breach between the adoptive father and 
the adopted son occurred. The real cause of the opposition from the 
public, which was very pronounced, seems to be a dislike for the social 
system of the Karaskaras who were not subject to the fourfold- 
varnasramism of the orthodox system. It is the same dislike which is 
expressed in the Maha-Bharata against the Madrakas. They had one 
caste amongst them with social eciuality and freedom, which did not 
agree with the settled rules of the Gangetic society. The compliment 
\ras mutually exchanged: the Kaumudi-mahotsava taunted at the 
Karaskara caste as rulers; the Guptas replied ‘we shall abolish the 
Kshatriyas’. 

114. Now we know from the Puranic history that in the reign of 
Kanishka (and probably also of his successor), Vanaspara imported 
some Madrakas for administrative purposes. But the Punjab military 
dress of Chandra Gupta I on his coins would suggest that the family 
had migrated recently in the Bharasiva period after the liberation of 
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the Madraka country by the latter. Very likely a Bharasiva king gave 
Gupta a fief, having border-land between Bihar and liiausambi, for it 
was to suppress a rebellion of the Savaras that Chandra Gupta I had 
gone to his frontier when the City Council of Pataliputra pronounced a 
decree of deposition against him. 

115. Chandra Gupta I, having bis caste against him and being 
somewhat of a usurper, was disliked by the Magadhans of his day, 
particularly as he failed to adapt himself to the traditional Hindu way 
of Government. He showed a hostile, repressive attitude to the people 
of Magadha. The Kaumudi-mahotsava records that Chanda-sena had 
put leading citizens into prison. The people of Magadha looked down 
upon him as something like a patricide. Chandra Gupta 1 had thus 
several elements arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he was 
not a Kshatriya, he had practically killed his aged adoptive father on 
the battlefield, he had called in the aid of the hereditary enemies of 
Magadha — the Lichchhavis, he had married a lady who was neither 
a Magadhan nor a Brahmanical Hindu. To this we should add that he 
had defied the imperial authority of the Brahmin Emperor Pravarasena L 

116. With the aid of the Lichchhavi power and protection he 
trampled upon the liberties of the people of Magadha and put the 
leading citizens into prison. Alberuni therefore recorded a true and 
historical tradition when he said that the king or kings associated with 
the Gupta-kala (era) were cruel and wicked. I'he Hindus had the 
constitutional law laid down in their codes to destroy the king who 
acted as a tyrant or whose hands had the marks of the blood of his 
parents, They planned and rose, called in Prince Kaiyanavarman from 
the Vakataka territory (Pampasara) and crowned him king at the Siu 
Ganga Palace at Pataliputra. The authoress of the Kaumudi-mahotsava 
exultantly said-Hhe law of Varna is restored ; the royal family of 
Chanda-sena is abolished.' This happened while Chandra Gupta was 
on his campaign somewhere between Rohtas and Amarkantak fighting 
the rebellious Savaras. The outlandish monarch was ousted in or 
about 340 A.D., for Kalyana-varman was of full age to receive Hindu 
royal coronation at the time. In the year of his coronation Kalyana- 
varraa was married to the daughter of the king of Mathura.”^ 

1. See also K. P. Jayaswal ; Historical Data in the drama Kammudi-mahotsava 
{Annals, XII. 50) See K.. Righavachadu, AEQ, 139. Vijjaka is mentioned in 
Gadadi,rabhatta*s Rasik-ijivana, composed about 1650 A, D ^(Annals, XII. 399). 

Poe Lichchavis, see I A,. XXXII. 233, XXXVII. 78. On Lichchavi dynasty oi 
Nepal, see JA, IX. 178, XIV. 350 and Fleet, GX, Int, 135, 184, 19T 
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628 . Dhiranagfli (Bhadanta) lived at Aralapura, sometime 
earlier than the pth century A.D. His Kundamala, a play in 6 acts, 
describes the later history of Rama after the coronation, that is, the 
story of banishment of Sita and her discovery and reunion. In 
depicting- the sentiment of Kanina, he is a precursor of Bhavabhuti, 
who wrote Utt^ifftramacarita on the same theme and rightly so, he was 
mentioned with appreciation by Bhoja and other writers on rhetoric. 
Verses qiiched as his by Vallabhadeva and Sridbaradasa are not found 
in this play.^ 

629 . Visakhadalta® was the son of Prthu^ Maharaja and 
grandson of Vatesvaradatta, a Samanta. “ His play Mubraraksasa, in 


1. Ed. by M. Rimakishua Kavi, Madras. His meotioo of Dingnaga as tbe author 
is now acknowledged to be an error. See F. W. Thomas {JRA8, 1924) ; D. R. Mankad, 
Pratima and Kundamcdd {Annals Xll. 97); K. Gopalakishna Sastri, KundamUlch 
vimarsa [Jl, Mys. Sam. Col, V. 166). Auoht (CO, I. 109) mention Nagayya’s 
Ivundamala as from Burnell is erroneous. In Tmj. VIII. 3373, the colophon is 

fr%: II 

2. See Peterson, Subh. hit, 49 and for his philosophical verses : 

ngrwfr^ifR} !l 

gira pfg ist Irftwr^ ■ 
^TOg?n??RTfc!^?Tir%f^ OTcn% I 
jrorgt; 

m ii 

Stibh. 3388-9. 

3. Borne manuscripts read Viaakbadeva. Z)0, XXI. S1G3 ; Wilford (.4s Res. 
V, 208) called the author of the work Ananta and quotes him as declaring that be 
lived on the banks of the Godavari. But none of the extant commentaries contain 
this reference, 

I sfrurR^isfltr Rqr 

gffi%sqi%r% I 

4. Wilson {Thmtre.'ll, 128) suggests that he might be identical with the Ghohan 
Chief of Ajmir Pdtu Rai. Telang (Int. to Edn. page 12) points out the distinction 
that Prthu the fatherof VisAkhadatta is specially called Maharaja, while Prthu of 
Ajmir is only Prithurai or Prithuraj. 
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seven acts/ has for its theme the reconciliation of RakSasa, the hostile 
minister of Nanda, the late king of Palibora to the individuals by whom 
or on whose behalf his sovereign was murdered, the Brahmin Canakya 
and the prince Candragupta. With this view he is rendered by the 
contrivance of Canakya an object of suspicion to the prince with whom 
he has taken refuge and is consequently dismissed by him. In this 
deserted condition, he learns the imminent danger of a dear friend, 
whom Canakya is about to put to death and in order to effect his 
liberation, surrenders himself to his enemies. They offer him con- 
trary to his expectations the rank and power of prime minister and the 
parties become friends/’® 

5f'«CTS#=iJ.fecir: 1% 11 

630 . The date of Visakhadatta is as usual subject to much 
speculation. The concluding verse of benediction refers to a king 
Candragupta/ 



^ ii 

It is possible that the plot of the play as connected with 
Candragupta was suggested by the identical name of the then 
reigning king and his victories over the marauding attacks of the 

1. Ed. by A. Hiilebrandt (Breslaw). See Review of it by Sten Konow lA 
XLIII. 64. For an acoouafe of the plot and the antecsedenfe events, see introductory 
versos in Dhundhiraja*a commentary {Ed. Bombay.) 

■2. Wilson, 0 . c. 127. There are English Translations by Wilson, (T/zeafr^, II, 
125-254) and by M. A. Kale, Bombay. For translations in other languages see 
Schuyler, Bibl.95. * 

3. The readings are difierent : and 'Trf^tr Several 

reliable South Indian Manuscripts have the words qTf%% 

If this is the correct reading then Dantivarman was a Pallava king who ruled 
between 779-830 A. D, See 0, J. Dubrauil, History oj the Deocan^ The 

Pallmm, 64, 65, 72 ; T. A. Gopanatha Rao, The Pallavas and the Ganga * PalLvas 
(Christian College Magazine. 1907, April) ; Yenkayya, EX^ VIII, 291 ; Fleet’s Carnatic 
Dynasties, 32 ; A, Rangasami Sarasvati, JMy, iKiII, 686 ; El, lY. 180 

77 ' - 



Huns and the king mentioned there is Candragupta Vikramaditya II 
who died in 413.’ “ The play knows the Hunas of a time when they 

had not yet acquired any territory in India, and the annoyance caused 
to the country by the Mlechas at the time of the composition of [his 
drama, would refer, if the compo-sition, as it seems probable, took 
place after the suppression of the Western Satrap (390 A.D.), to the 
Kushanas or to the new element of the Huns, who might have’ already 
made some invasions, probably with the Kushanas about the last 
year of Chandragupta^s reign/^^ 

The scene of the play is laid in the city of Kusumapura or 
Pataliputra.® The several indictions of geographical facts show that 
the city was then in flourishing condition.® While Fa Hian the earlier 
Chinese Traveller described the city as the capital of Magadha,* 
Hiuen Tsang, the later traveller, found the city in ruins, the foundations 
of which still covered a very large area.* Again in the last act the 
morality of the Buddhas is alluded to and the references to Buddhism 
must have belonged to a period long prior to the decay of Buddhism® 
in India and in the time of Fa Hian had attained the zenith of its 
glory These several considerations suggest that the play might have 
been composed about the beginning of the 5th century A.D.® 


1. Jayaswal (Id, XL. 265 fi). suspects a defence of the scandalous murder of the 
Saka Satrap in the story put forward in the MudrS-RSksasa Of the destruction of the 
Pantalaka (Philippos) by Candragupta Maurya through the alleged agency of the 
Visabanya. The VSyui Puraija referred to the attempt at the uprooting of the 

in Malva and Eajputana in the early decades of the Gupta rule. He also refers to the 
passage in Har|aoarita VI. ^ 

11 He thinks MaJayake|u is misspelling of Salayakrtu (Seleucus). 

2. This play treats these as interchangeable (See Telang’s Edn. pp. 187, 196, igs 

205). As to these names see Cunningham, Areh. Bep. XIV. 1 ; JASB, XVII.’ 49 • 
Beal’s Eu Hian, p. 70; JBAS. (n. s ) VI, 227 ; Burgess, Arch. Sur, Bep. V. iS- 
HbIV 8, Int. to Vasavadatta^ S5. ^ * • > 

3. Telang’s Ed. (o.c.) 154, 211-14. 

36; Beal’s Fa Eian, 103- 

JBBAS, 111, 153 ; JBAS, XVII, 126 ; lA, VI. 131, 

5. Sec Elphiostone’s, 292. 

6. Aofe VII. 5 ; Telang*s Infc. (o. c. 25), 

7. Beal’s Ea fifiatij lnfiilxi, 

8. Wilson (o. c.) 127 ff interprets the trouble bj the Mlechas as meaning the 
Pattan princes and considers the application of the word Ksapanaba to the Jaina Jiva* 

siddbiasacharacterstieof a period subsequent to the disappearance of the Bauddhas 
from India. He therefore assigns the composition of the drama to 11 or 12th century 

A.D. See Weber (SD, 207 note), Cunningham (Arch. Sur, VIII. 22 : JASB, XIV. 140 * 
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631 . Mudrarak^asa is unique in Sanskrit literature. “To the 
entire exclusion of love, the plot is wholly of a political character and 
represents a series of maehiavelliaii stratagems, influencii^ public 
events of considerable importance and as a historical record or as a 
picture of it possesses no ordinary claims on our attention. Tkiere is 
in fact but one female character introduced and not however to 
suggest any scene of tenderness but only of sacrifice.’^ The language is 
vigorous, but the verse never loses a melodious flow. The allusion to 
Varahavapra and the simile “ pearls spotless like snow render it 
probable that the author was quite familiar with, if not a native of 
Northern India.® The work has been held in high esteem, but without 
an idea of the historical events precedent to the plot of the work 
may be hard to follow the course of the play. 


lAt II. 145: VI. 114 note) accepts the view. Telang however (o. c, 16 S) remarks 
the Mlecha trouble might mean the early Mohammadan depredations of the Sth century 
and that the word Ksapanaka is not exclusively applied to the Bauddhas. He reads 
the last verse as mentioning Avantivarman who might be identical with the father of the 
Maukhari King Grahavarman, the husband of ^the sister of Hafsavardhana of Kanouj 
and on this basis assigns the work to the 7th century A D, tentatively. For this 
Avantivarman, see Cunningham’s Aroh. Sur, Bep,XY, 165 ; XVI* 73 and Harsa- 
oarita, lOS, There is king Avantivarman of Kashmir for which see Bajatsrangini 
(V, 1-127) and Sp. No, 74. Another Avantivarman is mentioned with no 

date in XXX. 321. Maodonnel (SB, 365) and Eapson (JBiS. 1900, 

agree with Telang. Jacobi (FOJ, 11. 212-216) says that the play was enacted 
King Avantivarman of Kashmir on 2nd December 360 A.D, Hildebrandt, Speyer and 
Tawney (JBAS, 1908. 1910) affirm it to be much older, anterior to the first recension 
of the Fanoatantra and to Bhatrhari who died in 651 A.D. and suggest the accuracy 
Jayaswal’s view. See V. Smith, (Uutory of India, 43 note). Schuyler {Bib, 10) gi 
the date 1000 A.D, J Antani (lA, LI. 49) gives date 7th century A.D, after 
man who ruled 645 A.D. For other references see Peterson, StM, 123; Dhuva’s Aye 
of VisaMadatfa (NB^KM, Y, 25-35) ; F. Hagg on Visakadatta (Burgdore), Hilde- 
brandt’s Edn. (Breslaw) and review of it by Sten Konow in lA, XLIII and Keith, 
Date of Mudrarahsasa and Brihatkatha in JRA8, (1909) 146 ; E. G. Dutt, Civ, II. 
281 ; M. Williams IlF, 607. Visakkadatta^s characters, {Sai,)xn(la,ya,flY, 61), Two 
stanzas of this play are found in Bhartrihari’s Subhashita, for which see Telang’s 
Preface to his Edn. of Bhartrihari, 21. For a critique, see ^Sahr 4 a 7 ja, IV» 15 and 
EhUratiilW} Aug, 






3, See Telang’s Introduction (o.o,, 13.) 
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632, There are several commentaries on the work, 
misra,^ son of Gauripatimisra of Mithila. 
interpretation to this composition and to present it as 
as well as a play. Dhundhiraja, son of Laksmana, 
tary in the reign of King Sarabhoji of Tanjore in* the year 17 L 
gives a short poetical introduction describin; 
leading to the accesi 
Other commentaries 

Soiavandan/ by T. Tarkavacaspati,^ by (Mahes’ 
carya, Kesava-upadhyaya 
s%ara/ by Sarabhabhupa ® 

There is a prose version of the story by Anantapaadita,* 
poetical epitome, Mudraraksasakathasara by Ravikartana.^® 

Ananta, son of Balapandita, lived at Pimyastamba on the G 
in the middle of the 17th century. He wrote also commenta; 
Govardhana’s Saptasati and Rasamanjari.** 

633. In Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali, there are verses att 
to Visakhadeva, not traceable in MudrarakSasa. There are pr 
tciken from some of his lost works : ^ 


Vatesvara- 
altempted to give a dotible 
system of polity 
wrote his commen- 
^dA.D. .He 
Lg the story of the Nandas 
id the events of the play.® 
oy ;5wami bastri, a native of Anantasagara or 
- - - . ivara, Vatesvara Prakrta- 

and Abhirama},® by Grahesvara,® by T. VidVa. 


11 ma 
^rrr: i 
II 1728 


2. Ed, Calcutta, Mysore, Bombay, Ahmedabad. 

3. DO.xxi.ama. 

i. Printed Calcutta. ^rngSrasarnsvabhaua (DO XTT ^ a . h. 

festival of MdtrbhuteSvara at Triohmopolj fTris’iratoiiril Th" 

been rewarded by KigRamacan 4 rr The author is said to have 

s. 00, 1. 461; II. 106 ; 218; III, 99. 

Mahdmaho^dhylya and 

i» iEiOi, OBflcnttSi, 

q' Tanjore king Sarabhoji. 

9. OG, I. 461. See also Sahrdaya KIX. 

He L°calSfvilmba!n S.Sl^ stsf 
the s^ry ^ Ca,a^, 

* • loe These two latter were comoosed in i«otc a -n. 
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634 , Visakhadeva’s Devicandragupta is of at least five acts, 
as inferred from the various quotations from the work made by Bhoja 
in his Sr^^garaprakasa and by Ramacandra in his Natyadarpana,* men- 
tioning the names of Dhruvadevi, Candragupta, Madhavasena. The plot 
(.)f the play appears to be alluded to by Bana in his Harsacarita. 

‘'In Devichanaragapta the heroine Dhruvadevi when she was in her 
husband’s camp with a small retinue who enjoyed their summer in the 
cool abodes of the Himalayan frontier^ was carried away by an unpriii* 
ripled foreigner a Saka by birth and was much tormented to accept 
his hand. A brother of Chandragupta II who was her husband in the 
disguise of a courtesan formed a dramatic company and approached 
the licentious Saka. By a series of political strategems Kumarachandra- 
giipta makes Dhruvadevi escape and takes her place in a female garb. 
When the Saka prince almost became mad of his love to Dhruvadevi 
and self-sufficiency blinded him to the probable dangers from an 
offended enemy, he allowed himself to meet in a secret chamber the 
enemy in the disguise of his favourite object which he sought for. 
He had his emoluments for his accumulated follies. He is no more 
pitied than Kichaka repaid by Bhima. In this the amorous adventure 
is entirely subsidiary.” 

B"ar beyond the Mudraraksasa, those fragments of splendid poetry 
and prose reveal a beauty of language and plot, not unequal to BhaSa’s 
or Kalidasa’s. Is it possible that Visakhadeva was a contemporary of 
king Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty and he wrote a drama with 

1. Foe msfcance : 

1 cf^rr 3'^rra: — 

r%crRq-55?=^r^r 3?r%; 

I 

ii, %r— 

^ jfrerr 

r%OT I 

Teg: p: 

Foe other quotations, see (GOS) p. 71, 84, 86,: 118, 141, 193, 194. 
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his king as the hero and another with his namesake of the Maurya 

dynasty? There is no record that directly conflicts with this attribu- 

tion of that antiquity to Visakhadeva, but the last verse of benediction 
on King Candragupja lends full support to it. 

Rajasekhara quotes a verse in which Gandragupta’s rescue of his 
wife caught in his enemy’s camp* : 

i^fcr i 

^avyamimamsa, iS, 

635. Adhisarikavancitaka or Abhisarikabandhitaka is men- 
tioned as Visakhadeva’s play by Bhoja and Abhinavagupta and there 
are the references : 

i. ^?n%c^r^rs5cq^J?rd: siTsrr# | sr^^nw^rr- 

^ df # JTfr% J m q^rratfr . 

55i55rtfli[^ jr^rr^rg.- (jj^nfrat ?) 

Ahhinavahharafi. 

*mr w— ^ !^'jRTrf^g;rdr%>r ?RTiT%s^dsiTl 

fs;: I d?iT ^ sFWd;— 

sriOTJttfi ?r*iTOr- 

wrwT ... qf^?lf ^1%^ 

^^nw! \\~&rh^a.raprama. 

“These two extracts furnish us with some material from which we 
may make some surmises as to the significance of the title and the 
nature of the plot. It is well-known that Udayana was a love-hero 
ofthe&^jm^^type. It is also known how theministerYaugandha- 

rayapa lulled the king into the belief that Vasavadatta was burnt, and 

persuaded _ him to marry Padmavati. In the same way a mischievous 
arac er in this play, might have, with the determined purpose of 

1. See lA, (1933), 181 j JMy, XV. 269. 
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bringing about an estrangement between the king and Padmavali, set 
afloat the rumour that Padmavalf killed Udayana’s son and that she 
was a murderess. Udayana had many wives and we do not know 
whether Padmavati, as the rumour had it, killed the son of Udayana 
born of Vasavadatta or somebody else ; but we may hazard a guess, 
namely, that it might be Udayana’s son through Vasavadatta. Mutual 
jealousy and haired are not unusual features where polygamy prevails 
and the capricious king probably gave full credence to the prevailing 
rumour. He lost his self-control. His deep love turned into deep 
hatred. Rage and fury took possession of him. He saw in Padmavati 
not the nymph of celestial beauty but a “serpent woman glowing with 
flames of poison”. He rebuked Padmavati in menacing tones. Poor 
Padmavati, a victim to slander, found that she had lost the love of 
Udayana. She tried to regain it. To go and plead before the king 
and to vindicate her innocence would be useless and futile. Hence 
she hit upon the following plan. Dressed as a charming huntress she 
attracted the attention of the tenderminded Udayana. As time rolled 
on Udayana found himself completely enmeshed in her love. When 
Padmavati found that the love of the king was genuine she revealed 
her identity . Prob ably then she explained her innocence. Thus there 
is the Jrgi:rtrir?rRtFr as said in the .\bhinavabharati. This then explains 
the significance of the title. By a clever impersonation of a huntress 
Padmavati in the roll of an Abhisarika decover the king and re^’ains 
her lost love.” i 

636. Rametvara was the son of Ramadeva Tarkavagusa. He 
was a native of Vanga and flourished in the first half of the I8th 
century. His patron Citrasena King of Mana. His Candraehi- 
SEKA is a drama in seven acts and describes the story of the destruc- 
tion of Nandas by Canakya and the coronation of Candragupta. 
The scene in the seventh act is interesting where Raksasa receives' a 
letter that the Nandas are at the point of death owing’ to a burning 

fever produced by a Yoga commenced by Gapakya. The style resem- 
bles Visakhadatta’s as also the plot. But the tricks of policy, that are 
so amazing in the latter, are not so original or prominent in Rames- 
varans work. 


1, K. Eamamurti in JOE, Madras. 
3. Ca, 1, 182. 
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637. Bhatta Narayana* or shorily Narajaria was of Sandilya 
family. He was surnamed Mjgaraja. Traditionally he was one of the 
Brahmins that immigrated from Kanouj to Bengal at the invitation of 
Aijisura, king of Bengal® who reigned in the first half of the 7th centim- 
A. D. He is called Nisa-Narayana by anthologists because of his 
beautiful description of the night {niia).^ In a manuscript* of the Nivi, 
a commentary on Pharmakirfi’s Rupavatara, it is stated that at the 
request of Bana Bhatta, Bhatta Narayana became pupil of a Buddhist 
monk, learnt from him all the tenets ot Buddhist philosophy and 
defeated pharmakirtt and that Rupavatara is the joint work of 
Bhatta Narayana ane Dharmakirti. It may tharefore be inferred that 
Bhatta NMyapa lived in the first half of the 7th century A.D. 

638. In his Avantisundarikatha, Dandin praises Narayana® as 
well as Bana and Mayura and refers to the former as having composed 
three works. It is quite likely that Dandin refers in this verse to 
Bhatta Naravaua : 

cfRT 1%)^ II 

A quotation in the SubhasitSvali appears to be theniindiofa 
drama with the sentiment of love in it ; 


^ 1. See K. M. Shembavnekar, The Gotra of Bhattanarayani, JCCJ, l, m 
NarSyaijakavi, author of the drama Gandrakala (CO, 1. 179) and Narayana Bhatta” 
author of Janakiparinaya OC, I. 206) are different. See A. E Gough 'Seoords of 
Anoiant Sanskrit Literature f 9^7, * 

2. Adisura is supposed- to have lived in 3rd century B.O. But Abul PazI makes him 
the 23rd anceftor of Ballal Sen who reigned lSS-1170 A D. (See V, Smith, EH 403, 419 
JA8B. xlvii, 400. I, up Oae. under Eampil ; N.N. Vasn, Brno, of ABB, (1902) 207 • 
Int. to Uoilcrn Buddhism and its followers in Orissa, 15 ; Arch. Survey.’ Maywa- 
hhanja (1911) I, Ixiv note, and BaliaUoarita, Bibl lud ) Writers on BmhmimOal 
geneology, particularly, Harimis'ra and Era Misrg place A disura shortly before the 

Palas and state that shortly after the arrival of the five Brahmanas from Kanoui, the 

kingdom of Gour (Cap. Laknauti of Lakimnavati) became subject to the I’alas. See 
y. Smith EH 397 ; G. 0. Batavyal. JASB, EXIT, 411. This data of 6th century 
approved by Weber (/B, 207) and Grill, (fAf. Cent Bh. 
Q / current in Benares that he went from Kanyakubja to Vanga in 

Saka 999 seems to be incorrect. ^ j , 

3, See Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali, 

^8 ‘>ee“ acquired for the Oriental manuscripts Library, 
Mal^, and I am informed by M. Ramakrishna Kavi that the leaf is half lost. 
maniiQcr^r “ot found in the printed edition of Subh5sitavali, but in a 

' Q f Manuscripts Library, Madras, Kuppu- 

sami Sastri s Bey. (1916-9), 40. See para 373 supra . PP 
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# 1^ ?Tc^n% 

f r^ %«?^-w<r=T <Tfi:^re?crrs r%f%cF^rf^ 1 

?i;’^rs¥T^?5?rr?Tr: scs^ijrQjcnT^fJi^; Tfg tg: II 

639 . Flis V©iiisaixihai*a/ a drama in 6 acts, alludes to a sen- 
sational incident in the Sabhaparvan of Mahabharata, viz., the forcible 
exposure of praupadFs hair and garment by Dussasana in the public 
assembly of Duryodhana’s court and to the consequent vow of 
Bhfmasena that the locks of hair would not be braided again save by 
his own hands wet with the blood of the infamous king. The play 
takes through the battle of the Bharata war and negotiations prior to it 
and culminates in the coronation of YudhiSthira. 


Traces of Pancaratra tenets are visible in the work and his 
ridicule of the Carvaka doctrine of materialism shows the religious ten- 
dency of his age. As a heroic piece, -with the ruling sentiment of 
valour (virarasa), the play is very popular among writers on rhetoric. 
For admixture of humour and pathos, in dignity of thought and ease of 
expression the last Act commands high appreciation. 


Among the earliest writers, Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
quote Veiusarahara as the most appropriate illustrations of canons 
of dramaturgy.^ 


1. Called also Venisamvarana. Tran, into English by S M, Tagore (Calcutta) 
and by M. R. Kale (Bombay). See generally, G. Narasayya and N. Veeraraghavayya, 
Bharati, VI. 403, 675, 576) ; Wilson, Theatre, II, 336; R.C, Dutt. Civ, II. 281 ; 
Muktaram Vaidyabagish, Int. to Edn. (Calcutta) ; L.B. Vaidya, lot. to Edn. (Poona) : 
Keith, SD^ 212 ; M. R, Kale (Int. to Edn.) gives date 7th or 8th century. 

2. The vow is expressed thus r— 

3 Anandavardhana flourished in the court of King Avantivarman (855-884 
A.D.). This reference is sufficient to refute the identidcatiou of the author of Yeni- 
samhara with one Bbattanarayana, the donee under a copper-plate grant of 840 A.D. 
(Kbalimpur copper plate El, IV. 252). Macdonell {BL, 366) and M. Duf! {Chronology) 
rely on this plate and say Bhattanarayana*s son Adigai Ojha w^as patronised by king 
DharmapSla who reigned about SOO and 840 A.D. (See V. Smith, EB, 398 ; Watters, 
II, 87 ; Beal, II. 82, 86 and U, XV, 304, ibid. XX. 308. On this grant, see U. XX 
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There are commentaries by Jagaddhara,* Jaganmohana Tarka 
lankara, Tarkavacaspafi,* C.R. Tivari* Ghanasyama,* and Laksmana- 
suri. There is a summary in prose by Anantacarya.^ ' ‘ 

640 . This play appears to have travelled to Java very earlv 
In his mtToduciion to SamM Tex/s from £a/i (GOS, xxxiii ) S T -• 

nf translated into (Old) Javanese at the end 

of the Xth century A.D. under the reign of King Sri Dharmmavamsa 
teguh Anantavikramadeva who was ruling: in Eastern Java, and, rivaHn»- 
the Sumatranese empire of Srivijaya, endeavoured’ to promote the 
study of Sanskrit literature. Only some parts of the whole translation 
have been preserved, and in Bali only. Kern had published, as early 
as 1871, a notice on the Adiparva with the text of the Pausyacarita 
(Verhand. K. Akad. Wet., Amsterdam, afd. Lett. dl. XI. 1877). 

The Adiparva begins with three Sanskrit stanzas; the first is 
clearly an arya, the second stanza is rather unexpectedly the well 
known benedictory verse of Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara. 

The point is of a particular importance on account of its bearine- 
to the origin of the Javanese shadow-theatre (Wayang). The first 
mention of the Wayang occurs just some years later than the Javanese 
translation of the Mahabharata, in the Javanese Arjunavivaha written 
under the great king Airlanga, who had succeeded Sri Dharmmavamsa 
Dunng the IXth and Xth centuries the connection between Ben-al and 
Indonesia was very active ; I refer here only to the Pala inscription at 
Na landa (Epigr. Ind., 1924, 310-327). If the Venisamhara was known 
to the Javanese translator of the Mah abharata, it follows that the 

■ ■ 1, ’Ed, Poona, ' ■. . ~~ ^ """ ^ ~~~~ ' ~~~ ~ — 

For his geneology givan here, see also in also XXI 

Ratna^bara. and grandson Of Vidyadhara all learned in ' the saskas Be tTf 
umbrellas as a man of soholarshin, Hiq mofi-w io -bfe held two 

toty to his oommantety on VasavadattS and Mdlatim^hLr"” 

3. Ed. Oaloutta, 

3a Ed, Ga/cufeta. 

4. Ed, Benares. 

6. HE. Ill, (1905) xi. 

6. Ed. Madras. 

7. Sah^ xix, 365. 
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Sanskrit theatre had reached Sri Dhammavamsa’s court, and the 
tVayang may have been born under the influence of the Sanskrit plays.” 

641. Bhavabhuti* whose real name was Srikantha was the son 
of Nilakantha and Jatukarni. He was born at Padmapura® in the country 
of Vidarbhas, the modern Berars, “ somewhere near Chanda in the 
Nagpur territories where there are still many families of Mahrati 
pesastha Brahmins of the Black Yajurveda with Apastamba for their 
sutras.’-'® He gives us a short account of himself and his family in the 
prologues of his plays. His ancestors were Brahmins surnamed 
Udumbara tracing their lineage from Sage Kasyapa. They were 
“ teachers of their charana, so learned and pure as to be fit to purify 
by their association those receiving purification, the keepers of the five 
sacrificial fires, faithful to their religious vows, drinkers of Soma, and 
students of theology.” Plis grandfather Bhatta Gopala performed the 
sacrifice of Vajapeya, Bhavabhuti therefore belonged to a family of 
Vedic scholars. He is a Vedic bard with Vedic ideas and expressions 
which unconsciously get in and abound in the writings.* Jnanani^i was 
his guru, a name which looks as one assumed by persons of the monastic 
order. Unlike other dramatists he develops the marriage of Malawi 
and Madhava on lines peculiar to his own study. He follows 
Gautama and holds the mind and the eye as the sole guide in the 
choice of a bride. The atheistic Sankhya and theistic yoga phiioso* 

. 1. As GhanaSyamii says the name Bhavabhuti Was given to him from his 
oomposition 5^15 (See TG, II. 1723) 

- or as the commentator Viraraghava says 

Two other poets Alari Tirumilakavi and Batnakhetadiksita bore the title Abhittavd* 
Bhavabhuti. On the description of Padmavati, see Khajaraho inscription MI, 1. 149. 

2. M. V. Leie in his book on Mcdati-Madham-rasaviahara (in Mahcatti) at 
page 5 identifies Padmavati with the modern village Pavaya or Pola-pavaya north-east 
of Nacvar in Gwalior state and Gunningham with Narvar (Nalapura) itself {Atch, Bep* 
(1862-5) II. 307]. Other identifications are (i) near Amaravati (ii) Karavirapuiia 
(Kolhapur) (iii) CJjjain (iv) Pampuc in Kashmir. Belvalkar denies the identity of 
Pa4maYaU and Padmapura (Introduction to Uttararamaoharita, Harward Oriental 
serise) . It must he said however that the oldest exbaut manuscript of the dated Nevari 
Samvat 276 (1156 A. D.) does not mention the province viz. Yidarbhesn ** [Y#paf, 
(1905) No. 14733. See Jayaswal, JBORS, XlX. 11. 

3. Bhandarkar’s Int. to Mai. note to Act I, line 31. 

4. S38 A. B. Keith, B!iiv a%i the Vedis, JRiS, (1914), 729. 
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pMes were known to him. He was perhaps a wanderer iu his vontK 
intimate with actors and it is not improbable that he himself arffH 
.hasu,,..- colTr 

Kanouj and there standing by king Yasovarman in his vicissitudes 
ollowed him to Kashmir. On his way he visited Buddhist Viharas 
and observed the variety of Pasanda worship and human samfiT 
offered to Camunda to which he often alludes in his wor^s 

As a poet he had his reverses in his early days and annarAnti,, 1 ,- 
critics were severe on him. He silly refers to them when he “Z 
of women, so of compositions, people are malicious as to their purity « 
That accounts for his pessimism which went so far as to flout tL 
opinion of his contemporarj' world. He was conscious that his 
poetry was good ^ and he left it for future generations to appredL^ 
He wrote that a spirit kindred to mine will some day be bom- fori 
time IS endless and the world is wide.”® ’ 

He was conscious of his merit and he expressed that i 

Vaknlr as on Brahma like a submissive hand-md^’^l 

Vdkpati describes the excellences of BhavabhOH^Q •* * 

himasValmiki himself re-incarnate.® BhavaLutr was an !h ! 

Kahjasa. When the love-lorn Madhava wandered in quest oaiSlar 
er when the desperate Madhava sent a Malati 

beloved. Bhavabhati had in his mind the distracted tte 

Yaksa. He was however not a mere imitator. He was the m, 

0WnA_jrm*to_co2te^ of Bha,abhJ» with 

1» Belvaikac thinks (l.c. pagelOl nofce^ fhaf Rierttr TZ T- — — 

Valmiki in the OUatatamaoaritra. abhutz played the part of 

cPrr qrql , 

ffr^[ j# | 

^i#sir4 li 

6. Balaramayana, Act I. 16. 

7. Aaeocding to him Kamna is the only rasa . ij# i 

R«maratajaoarya’s°mSr^idhafmi W^***^^^ poetio merits, see Addanki 

bhuU and his incbst$Tly geni^ T. Saryanarayan; Bao, Bfeam 


a* 

3 . 
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Kalidasa. Tliey mentioned together in the Bhojacaritra of 

Ballala along with others as the poets of Bhoja’s court f but Kalidasa 
of the dramatic fame must have long preceded our poet.® KalhaBa 
mentions® Yasovarman king of Kanouj as the patron of Bhavabhuti 
and Vakpati^ as a poet in the same court. Yasovarman® was subdued 
by Lalitaditya of Kashmir® who ruled between 699 and 735 A.D. 

On Bhavabhuti generally, see K. M. Banerjee, BhavabhuU iiv English Garb 
(li., I. 143) ; Kale, Int. io Uttar aramCLehariha (Bombay) ; A. Borooah, Bhavabhuti^ 
his placB in Sans^cfit litcvaturb (Oalcufcta) \ Bandarkar, Bhavabhuti s guoiatioih from 
the Ramayana (id, 123) ; Schuyler, A Bibl. of Bhavabhuti {JAOS, XXV. 189) ; 
Aufrecht, ZDMQ, XXVII. 83d ; CO, I. 3&8; Peterson, PB, IV. Ixxxv, 77-8; Suhlu 
77 ; P. W. Thomas, Kav, 60-2 ; Wilson, Theatre, II. 1-6 ; Macdonell, SL, 362. 

1. On Ballala’s work see under Bhoja post and Index. 

2. Belvalkar (o, c. p. xsxix) says that Bhavabhuti’s name is grouped with 
others as the 9 gems of the court of the king Vikramaditya of Ujjain. This seems to 
be mistake, for in the well known stanza (see para 14 supra) the name of Bhavabhuti is 
not mentioned. 

q-fr !l naj., iv. 144 . 

“ YaiSovarman on whom attended the poet Vakpatiraja, the illustrious Bhavabhuti 
and others became by his defeat (at the hands of Lalitaditya) a panegyrist of his 
(Lalitaditya’s) virtues,” 

fdaxMuller {India, lohat can it teach us ? page 334) leads Rajairi separately, as a 
distinct poet. He is obviously wrong, for Vakpati is also called VSkpatiraJa. See 
Pcabhavakaoarita, IX. 465 ' Sri * is prefixed to Bhavabhuti, 

4. Vakpatibaja, son of Harsadeva, otherwise known in Prakric as Bappaira was 
the author of tke Prakrit poem Gaud vvaho (Sd. by 3. P. Pandit, BSS No. 34 with the 
commentary of Hadpala with a valuable introduction). It is a historical poem appa- 
rently suggested by Ravanavaho or Setubandha of Pravarasena (or Kalidasa ? S^ 
para 32 ajiie). It is divided into cantos and the extant work is a series of 1209 
couplets. It is curious that the work as it is appears to be a prelude to the theane and 
the actual ‘ Slaughter of Gauda King ’ is yet to come. He describes the glory of King 
YaiSovarman and his expedition of conquest. He says in the introduction to the poem 
** that he was the poet laureate of the court of Yasovarman, a pupil of the poet 
Kamalayudha, a personal admirer of Bhavabhuti, and the works of Bhasa, Jvalanamitra, 
Kunthideva, of the author of Raghuvamsa, of Subandfau, and Harisohandra, well read 
in the Nyaya sastra, the science of poesy, in the Pnranas, and in the works of many 
poets.” (verses 797-804). He refers to another poem of his not now available called 
* Mahuinahaua-Viyayo ’ (verse 69 ; also referred to In Rajalekhara’s Prabandhakoi^a), 
SeeS, K. Belvalkar {EOS) l,c, iii ; R. 0. Bhandharkar, Inf, of Malati, xiii, 

5. AocordingtoDufctCGiv.il. 264) Yasovarman ruled 700-750 A.D, See V. 
Smith, The History of the City of Kaaauj and of King lasovarman, [JBAS (1908). 
765-93] ; EH(, 379. See also 0. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval India, (Poona), 
208-214 ; 334-42 ; BelvarkaPs (o. c. 43) ; M. Dufi, (Chronology) gives Yaaovamx^ 
under date 690 A D. Lassen gives him A.D, 695-733. 

6 . According to Kathaigia, . Lalitadijya , ruled 695-732 A, D. Quaningham*, 
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642 . Bhayabhuti s works belong to a later period* when a new 
style of the period of Pandin, Subandhu and Bacia, all poets of a 

m,"’ (powerful expression) is the soul of elegant style 

Bhavabhuti flourished about the close of the 7th century or in the 
beginning of the 8th century A.D.® ^ 

, , f t^olophon to a manuscript of Malati-Madhava® it is 

jated that the drama was composed by ‘ a pupil of Bhatta Kumarila ’ 
Kumarila was a professor of Mimamsa and flourished between 590 650 
A.D. It has been said that the family of Bhavabhuti was renowned 
or sacrifices and vedic rites and study of Mimamsa is indispensable 
for an orthodox exegisis of the Vedas. It is possible therefL that 

SiTvabhoT" of 

MaxMuller (0 0^834 acta 1 ). For a ' aiscu’ssion of CuunintaVrw 

PuDdifc s» Int, to Qaudavxho o. c. p. ixvii and Ixxxi et si>q s. P Pundit ^vps k * 

-- (^^3-729 A.D.); nt 

LaUt.aitya'sda;!saeLua;rkall?;^^^^^^^^ 

Buh er’s paper in WZKM. II, 328 . Jacobi’s paper in 

NO. 2 page 68 and 70J, 11. 332 ; Stein’s M. to Raj. and notes on IV mTsl - few 

b,«„ y ad si L ss: 

1405-1819 A D.), Prabhavakioarita of Prabhaoandta and Tirthakalpa of Jman™.hh^°** ■ 
(txjmposed 1364 1308 A.D.) ' • “ J waprabbasuti 

B... 

700 I''-®®.'®. ™II,3I8)»(g„K0.nMI.|„ 

5. K.T. Telang [3BBA8, XVIII. 169) and Buhler {70J II 3391 • * v. 

view. Belvalkar fo. c. xii) remarks “ TTnfnlf„n,f„ir*T ^ ®gai“st this 

the matter by giving the name of that pupil as TTmv ^ oomplioatee 

this was an alias of Bhavabhuti or else tLt the Ma/ Ma^dh^fs’ a “ 
that while the other eight acts are by Bhavabhuti, acts m and VI are 
perhaps a substitution of his own version of these two “ , ^ f ^®^*“*»arya. 
original version which this pupil of Kunarilo flis i-i Bhavabhuti’s 

tTctararamaoharifca gives Bhavabhuti’ nrimnfli ^ ^ solitary manuscript of the 

the colophon to act X Kriiiriyam Mahahaver says after 

another alias of Bhavabhuti ? Pechanja aIT fVii * • Is Bhugarbha 

M.. w^i „a "» 
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Mandana became an ascetic and assumed tbe name of Suresvara- 
carya. There is a controversy whether Mandanamisra and Suresvara- 
carya were identical. '" In Madhava's Sankara vijay a, they are treated as 
synonymous and in the Vivaranaprameyasangraha, Madhava quotes 
from the Brihadaranyakavartika of Suresvaracharya (Ed. Vizianagaram, 
p. 92) but names the author as Visvarupacarya. Madhava therefore 
considered them identical. (For further particulars on this identity, 
see T. Ganapati Sastri, Int. to Yagnavalkyasmriti, TSS, No. 74). 
There the statement is quoted from the 

Vibhavana, the gloss of Visvarnpa’s commentary on Yagnavalkyasmrti. 
The learned Pandit has probably not noticed the passages in the 
Sankaravijaya and the colophons of the Malatiinadhava about Umbeka 
and has therefore found some difficulty in explaining the meaning 
in the compound and he says 'The word 

Bhavabhuti prefixed to the name Siiresvara, is, I think, used in the 
sense £5ivabhuti.’ If the line is read in its proper sense according to 
its tenor and in the light of the information about Umbeka, it may 
lead to the conclusion that Umbeka was Bhavabhuti, was Mandana- 
misra, was Visvarupacharya and was Suresvaracharya.’^’' 

In the colophon to a manuscript of the Malatimadhava* it was 
written at the end of Act III fflf fcfrts^: 

(composed by the pupil of Kumarila,® at the end of Act X flfi* 

(composed by Bhavabhuti) ; and at the end of Act VI, 

trR5^wr«rl wfs^: 

the name of that pupil is mentioned as Umbeka. Umbeka is a very 
respected name in Miraamsa literature. Ha is quoted by Anandapurna 
in his commentaries on Khandana of Sriharsa, by Ramakrpna in his 
commentary on Sastradipika, by Narayaua in his commentary Vijaya 
on Ajita, a commentary on Tantravartika, and by Paramesvara in his 
Gopalika, a commentary on Kasika (which is a commentary on Sloka- 
vartika). He severely attacks Prabhakara who was Kumarila^s adver- 
sary. In Cifsukha's Tattvapradipika (Ed. Bombay, 265) he quotes the 
poet Umbeka and commenting on that passage Pratyagrupabhagavan in 
his Nayanaprasadim (Ed. 1. c.) says (Lhnheka is Bhavabhuti), 

Umbeka has written a commentary on Kumarila's ^lokavartika up to 
Vanavada and the rest of it is commented upon by Jayamisra, son of 
Kumarila. If Bhavabhuti and his ancestors were, as he says in his 


1. See D, 0. Bhattaoarya, YII. 302 where Mfandana is said'to be different. 
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prologues, learned in the Mimamsa, this is another indication that 
Umbeka and Bhavabhufi might be identical. Above all a strong proof 
of the identity of Umbeka with Bhavabhuti is furnished by comiLntary 
'«\hich begins with Bhavabhuti’s well-known verse, 
li 

In Madhava’s ^ankaravijaya (VII. 113-16) it is said that Umlieka 
was the name of Mandanamisra (also called there Visvarupa), 

'usrr ^ l 

r%Fc[^?rTfti?(?rr rlict || 

?r^r mit fr tr^r iTfrq% i 

*rfr^'r JTfi%5rrl' toi; 5 ^%: n 

^%8n;¥ ^ Wdl^: ^idFfTr^r # ^'fqdrq; I 
■ # iTd lTd^^«r: d^Ri^ OT tldld; 11 
^ r% d^ c5rl#r% dFsrd3t%i%™d<^ l 

ill: ^1%% dl^ ^dfddUlfJr d^^dllKdtifd II 

644 . The works of Bhavabhuti have always been regarded as a 
standard for dramatic study, but only three dramas have come down 
to us. Stanzas are ascribed to him in various anthologies which are 
not traceable in the extant works.* It is therefore presumable that 
other work or works of his have now been lost to us. Gunaratna, a 
treasury of thirteen verses, is ascribed to Bhavabhuti.® 

is a worthy peer of Kalidasa in merit and fame.* 
Kalidasa is terse and brief in his expression and working upon the 
reader’s feelings puts to exercise his full imagination. Bhavabhuti’s 
language is, comparatively diffused and a redundancy of ideas often 
makes a strong impression on the reader’s mind. In short, Bhavabhuti 
expresses in the vacja sense what Kalidasa, does in the vyan^va sense 
In describing human emotions of Pathos and Heroism, Bhavabhuti sur- 
passes his rival. Kalidasa’s style is graceful BhavabhQti’s sounds grand 

^ Bhavabhati feels at home, 

avabhuti is skilful in detecting beauty even in ordinary things and 
actions and in distinguishing the nicer shades of feelings He is a 
master of style and expression and his clever ness in adapting his words 

1. See Peterson, Stidlt. 77-78; Jalhana’s Stih- for which see PR (1887-38911 
XXXV ; a so appendix II of Harward University Series Vol. xxii (if i not known 
whether this volume has yet been printed). 

2, Printed, Haeberlin, SEC, 282. 
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to sentiment is unsurpassed.’’ Like Kalidasa’s, Bhavabhuti’s language 
is full of melody and lyrical beauty. In religion Kalidasa is a man of 
the city teeming with amorous intrigues. Bhavabhuti is rural. True 
to his lineage he would not loose sight of the minutest ceremony ; 
his guest would not be allowed to depart without madhuparka?^ 

646. Malati-M^idihava is a prakarana in ten acts.® “The 
scene is laid iu: Ujjain, and the subject is (a fiction and is) the love- 
story of Malati, daughter of a minister of the country and Madhava a 
young scholar of the city and son of the minister of another state. 
Skilfully interwoven with this main story are the fortunes of Makaranda 
a friend of Madhava and Madayantika, a sister of the king’s favourite. 
Malati and Madhava meet and fall in love, but the king* has determined 
that the heroine shall marry his favourite, whom she detests. This 
plan is frustrated by Makaranda, who personating Malati goes through 
the wedding ceremony with the bride-groom. The lovers, aided in 
their projects by two amiable Buddhist nuns, are finally united.”® 

The poet displays here an all-round learning and developes the 
love of Malati and Madhava, as it were, to illustrate the tenets of 
Vatsy ay ana’s Kamasutra. 

There is an epitome of Malatimadhava in verse called Rjulaghvi by 
Maithilasarman^ and commentaries on it by Dharananda,® Jagaddhara,® 

1. Here is a traditional verse, attributed to Kalidasa himself ; 

fJTTi 

JFRcfr 11 

2. Ed. BBB by R.G, Bhandarkar, There are several other editions in different 
languages. 

3. Macdonnel, SL. 364 ; Wilson, Theatre^ II, 166. Sohwyler, BibL 29, gives the 
translations in foreign languages. For a short sketch, see SB, II, 69; R. 0. Dutt, 
Cl. II. 264, 270 and M. Williams, IW. 502. Tr. into English by Wilson, Theatre, II. 
1-123 and by M, B. Kale, Bombay. 

4. CG, I. 453. 

6. jPB, V 


6. Ed. BSS, Bombay and elsewhere and by M. R. Telang (Bombay). 
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T ripurari,^ (INIananka,® Ragliavabliatta, Narayana, Prakrtacarya) ® 
J. Vidyasagara,^ Purnasarasvati® and Kunjavibari.® 

647, Mahaviracarita describes in seven acts the life of Rama 
as a warrior. The plot follows Ramayana with slight variations meant 
to show Rama’s heroism in relief. The last act describes the country 
traversed by Rama and Sita on their way to Ayodhya in the serial car,'^ 
'Fhe sitaation and sentiment of the drama ” says Wilson, are of 
a stirring and martial description and the language is adapted with 
singular facility to the subjects from which it springs. It is sonorous 
and masculine, more vigorous than musical, and although highly 
elaborate and sometimes rigid is in general chaste and always classical 
and stately.” 

For long years the manuscript of the work beyond Act V, 46® was 
not available.® The lost portion was completed by Subrahmanya. Later 

1. Ed. Madras. Tripurari was the son of Parvatanatha of Bharadvajagotra. 
commentary extended only to 7 acts and the rest is continued by his pupil 

Nanyadeva son of Haricandca of Salahabhattaya family. SR, II. 73. Nanyadeva 
has written a commentary on the whole drama too. (TO, II. 2220). He is probably 
identical with the king Nanyadeva of Tirhaot who is said to have been subjugated by 
Vijayasenaof Bengal about 1200 A. D. and founded Simraun in 10S7 A.D, and 
afterwards established a Kanataka dynasty in the valley of Nepal. See V. Smith, EH 
418-19 ; S. Levi, La n. 198 ; Keilhorn, RI, 1. 313, note 57. See also 

XI. 188. 

2. Mananka was a royal author and flourished about the 13th century A D. He 
is quoted by Royamukuta in his commentary on A mara composed in 1431 A.D. His 
Byadavanakavya relates the life of Kysna and Meghabhyudaya is a highly artificial 
poem, PR, III. 11, 291. In BR, II (1907) there is a commentary on it by Laksmi- 
narasa where author is called Sayankeli . He wrote commentaries on Gitagovinda and 
Malatimadhava. 

3. CG. I. 453 ; IL 104. 

4. Ed. Oaloutta, 

5. TO, III, 4U8. 

B. Ed. Calcutta. 

7. Macdonnel, SL, 361 ; Weber, IL, 207 ; Wilson, Theatre, II. 323-334 ; E.C, 
Dutt, Cw, II. 274 ; M. Williams, ITf, 602. 

S. etc.; the last time was made up by Mahadeva f 

1 and by Muddurama ^ 

I 

9. There is a manuscript in the Tanjore Library No. 10703 {Tanj, Vlll, 
3454) in which it is said which indicates a tradition that Rajasekhara 

bad the manuscripts of Mahaviracarita destroyed. In Tanj. VII. 4433-5, it is said 
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however the later portion was discovered.*' Subrah-MANJA was prob- 
abT;idI;;icaIwith\he author of the dra.a S^vijaven^rrapanna a 
which likewise in seven Acts describes the marriage of Kama M ith 

sL. Subrahmanya was the son of Krsnasuri of Kasyapagotra. 

lived in Southern India in the 17 Lh century A.D. 

This is a commentary on the play by Viraraghava. 

648 Uttararamacaritra describes in seven Acts story of 
Uttartkanda of RamSyaija, that is, the abandontnent of Sita, her 
,, UArmifao-e of Valmlki, the birth of Kusa and Lava and 
:"unirof Sita and Rama. “The catastrophe is differently brought 
'hout ’’ says Wilson “ in the Ramayana and the Raghuvamsa, and th 
poetical account of Rama and his race closes in ^ ^ 

Lma discovers his sons in consequence of their recital o 
Ramayana at his sacrifice and Sita upon her innocence being 
by the people is suddenly carried off by the goddess of Earth, arid 
for =va,. Th, deno«am..l ia ,,r, jadlcio.Bly alt»,d 10 

her reunion with her sons and husband in the play. 

This play holds a high place in the theatrical literature of the 
world In the expression of genuine pathos {Kamna) and the descrip- 
tion of wild scenery, it has rarely been surpassed anywhere. 

(in which both the versmn, am "I* ^ ““rS 

(London), 

St'—Sl 0. in Bond, mam (..J., »“« 

Foe arintrodaototy account and translation see Wilson, TJieatre 1. 275-331. 

Tt.into English by H. Mukhopadhyaya (Calcutta), by p ““ Jdhan 

KK. Bhattacharya (Calcutta) byS.K. Belvalkat. ^arw^rd (H05 , by Y.5_Patvardhan 

see Tenkataramasastri, Sahridaya. XXIV. 7 and K. Subbayasaatu 

rasavicara, Bharati, VI. Juy and-the same by B. Venkataramaaastri. (Jl. cf An . 

Sa/j. Par. XXI. 81). 
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649. There are commentaries on the play by Viraraghava* 
Atmarama Laksmanasflri,* A. Borooah/ J. Vidyasagara, Abhirama’' 
Premacandra Tarkavagisa,* Bhotajisastrin,’’ Tarakumaracakravartin’* 
Ramacandra, B.S. Ghate,“ Ghanasyama,*^ Laksmikumara Tatacarya*® 
Raghavacarya,^* Purnasarasvati,** atld, Narayanabhatta,“ and ole 
anonymous. ® 


650. Laksmikumara Taiacarya known as Kavibhg.sana was son of 
Timvenkata of Sathamarsanagotra. He was a High Priest and lived at 
Triplicane; Madras. He passed away in 1923. He wrote facile poetry 

and among his various Poems are Bhavabhutibharati, Padukastuti 

Subha-sitaranjini and Ramabana. Besides a commentary on Acy utasatakJ 
(prakrt) lie attempts to show in his commentary on Uttararamacarita 
that the prevailing sentiment there is not Karuna but" Vipralambha-’ 
srngara. 

ViRARAGHAVA popularly known as Anpavappangar, was the son of 
Nfsimha and descendant of J?asarathi of Vadhulagotra. He was born 
at ^Tirumahsai (Bhusarapuri) in Chingleput District, Madras, about 
17/0 A.D. and lived for 48 years. Pie was much respected in Mysore 
and other provinces. He wrote a commentary on Mahaviracarita 
the drama Malayajapaririaya, a poem Bhaktisarodaya and other philo ' 
sophical works He had no _ son and his 'daughter's grandson 
R, Alasmgarachan now lives in the same town. It is not known 
whether these works are now available there. 

1. Ed. Bombay, , : , ' 

2 . :rO, in. 1599, leoi. A{macama was father of Nflakantha Dftsita and son of 

■ AoeSQxk§ita, He also wrote a oommentary on Sahityaratnakara. ' ^ ^ 

3. Ed. Kumbhakonam. About the author, see para 246 saw a 

4. Ed. Calcutta. ^ 

5. ya, III, 2823. 

6. Ed. Calcutta with a preface by E. B. Cowell. 

7 . Ed. Nagpute by V. S, Pattavardhan. 

8 . Ed. Calcutta, with a preface by B P. Mujumdar 

9. Ed. Madras. 

10. Ed. Nagpur. 

su^l: Ed. Bombay by P.V. Kane. On Ghanasyama. see para 166 

5 fo, Singaracarya, Triplicaue. Madras. 

14. About the author, see index post. 

AluvLheri TiSkSetSaTyrn^lS’mbfd?®'” 

16. TO., III. 3503, 3836 ; CC, I.'es. 
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The story of BhavabhQti’s plays has been summarised by V. 
Anantacarya in Katakakathasangraha.’ Uttararamacaritakavya is a 
poem in 5 cantos on the theme of the later life of Rama.* It is a 
sequel to RamapaOivada’s Raghaviya and was probably composed by 
IMeppathur (Narayana) Bha^attiri. 

651. King Yasovarnaan wrote the play Ramabhyudaya on the 
whole story of Ramay ana. Saradatanaya says it was in 6 acts, 

fgf 551# | 

and quotes incidents for illustration.* Abhinavagupta in his commentary 
on Dhvanyaloka mentions Yasovarman as its author : 

^nimj ^ 11 

^siffrifirw: fra^rai:, h ^ ?r #rc?n- 1 ...qjsrfer 

#13??^ dd; dfirl%r%f^5r I «rR55T%ci?d#r3i%5r 

5 3i9Pcfw*F3rdfl; I ?ii^ ‘ ?r ’ fr% 

I “ r%dwrfcr (?) m 11” locana, p. us. 

652. Rajaiekhara was the son of Durduka and Silavatl. His 
fomily name was Yayavara.® His father Durduka was a high priest. 
His great-grand father Akalajalada^ Avas a great poet. He was 
married to Avantisundari® an accomplished Rajaput princess, ‘‘ the 
crest-jewel of the Chauhan family.’’ She was proficient in poetics and 
Rajasekhara quotes her views with regard.® He appears to have 
belonged to the Mahratta country i.e. the Vidarbha and Kuntala.^ 

1. Printed, Allahabad. 

2. Ed. Aanamalai University by K. R. Pisharodi, There is Uttararaghaviya- 
kavya (DO, XX 7694). 

3. Rajasekhara was himself called “ Yayavara or the Yayavara KavL He is 
so called in Tilakamanjari and Udayasundarj. (See Ink to Kavyamimamsa, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series, xii). He is also referred to as Balakavi and Kaviraja (see Karp. I. 9). 

4. His name is referred to in Jalhana^s Suktimuktavali and his verses are there 
said to have been plagirised by Kadambarirama in his drama. For bis verses in 

see Peterson, 102, F. W. Thomas, Eat?. 80. 

6, On account of this marriage with a Rajput princess Durgaprasad and Konow 
doubt whether Rajasekhan was a Brahmin or a Ksatdya. 

6. See KavyamimamsS, (0.0, 46, 57). 

7. Narayana Diksita in his commentary on Viddhasalabhanjika says that 
Rajasekhara declared himseif in the Balaramayaaa as a native of AIahara§tra and that 
to a large extent he made use of the language of that country. In the colophon to the 
Bombay Edn. of Karpur^manjari the poet is styled Mahara§tracudamani ; but in 
the Suktimuk^avali, Surananda am ancestor of Rajasekhara is called Cedimandala* 
mandanam. that is the ornament of the country of the Cedis. 



He must have travelled all over India* and his knowledge of south 
India is particularly remarkable. 

In the prologues to his plays Rajasekhara calls himself the 
spiritual teacher of King Mahendrapala and that he was patronised bv 
his son and successor Mahipala. The Siydoni inscription mentions 
Mahendrapala reigning in 903 and 907 A.D. and Mahipala in 917 A.D ® 
In Viddhasalabhanjika Rajasekhara refers to Yuvarajadeva who is 
probably the Kalacuri being KeyQravarSa Yuvarajadeva I, who had 
his capital at Tripuri, the modern Tewar near Jabbulpore.® 

653 - In the ^ankaravijaya of Madhavacarya Rajasekhara is called 
a king of Kerala and it is stated that he presented three natakas of his 
own composition to the great Sankaracarya. In Sadasivabrahmendra’s 
Jagadgururatnamalastava composed in the latter half of the l*6th 
century A.D., Rajasekhara is said to have been easily cured of his 
blindness by Gangadhara, third in descent from Abhinavasankara, 
In Trav. Arch, series II. 8-13, there is an inscription of king Raja- 
sekhara dated on paleographical grounds as of 9-lOth century A.D. and 
a learned discussion on the identity of that king with the author of 
these plays. The conclusion there arrived at is that Rajasekhara, the 
author of the dramas, was a successor of king Rajas'ekhara of the 
inscription, very likely also his nephew.* 

1. V. S. Apia {Rajasekhara and his toritmgs, Poona, 2oT shnwa 

Sekhara is spseially aoquaiated with southern customs and places and often alludes to 
southern rivers as the Kaveri and Xamraparni. The stanza ‘Karnati^asananUto eta 
in K^emendca’s Auoityavloaraoaroa (V-27) covers a range from Cambay to Cape 
Comorin. 

2. JBl. 1. 162-79 ; IX, l-lO Copper plates bearing dates 57p :t the Gupta era 
that is 899 and 900 A. D. See also I. 173, 242, lA XII 190 Ml, IXl.UQEl 
II. 804 ; li, XV 105 XVIII. 90 ; For all references to inscriptions, JRXS (1909)’ 
70-75. Sea also The Asni Inscription of Mahipala (lA, XVI 178) comes from a 
locality only 90 miles south east of KanouJ, which is now indentiBed with Mahodaya 

referred to in Rajatthara’s dramas. It is dated Sam. 974:-~917 A.D, * ^ 

3. Sse the Bilhari Inscription {Ml, I. 251, 265) particularly verse 76 which refers 
to R5ia4ekhara, Vismita-kavi-Bajaiekhara sttitya and Kielhorn’s List of Northern 
Inseeiptions, Nos. 186, 407, 416 and 419. E. Hulfczsch justifies the identity by 
the fact that the hero of the Viddhasalabhanjika is called Karpuravarsa a name 
strongly reminding us of the name Xeyuravarga. See also M. Duff, Ohrondogy 293- 
Konow (Ini. to Karptirammjari, EOS. Harward, IV) 186 suggests that he may be 
yuvarajadeva, a contemporary of King Vakpati of Malwa, See also lA, XXXIV. 177. 

On this the commentary of Atmabodhendrasarasvaji mentions the of the 

|>lays. 
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654 . Rajasekhara praises Bhavabhuti as Vilmiki re-born,^ and 
quotes the poet Vakpatiraja, and the rhetoricians Udbhata,® and 
Anandavardhana * He is referred to by Somadeva * and Phananjaya, 
and eulogised by Soddhala * From these references it appears safe to 

say that the poet flourisbed about 900 A.D7 

655 In the prologue to Balaramayaua, Rajasekhara himself says 
that he wrote six works Four dramas are known and Ratnamanjan® a 
natika is probably also his work.* Hemacandra instances Rajasekhara’s 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 
7. 


“SJ^ouucillor oi King 

He flourished in the reign of Avantivarman of Kashmir (857-884 A.D.) 

His YaBJiStilakacampa was finished in 960 A.R. 

He was in the Coort of King Munja of Dhac (974-993 A.D.) 

His Udayasnndati, was composed about 990 A.D. 

Y. A s to the date of Rajasekhara, opiuions are various. Pleei (IA. XVI. 178). 
and Kibubobn (M, I. 162, Naohriohten von der K. Ges. dec. Wiss. /u Gottingen, 1904. 
204 ff.;. give tL end of the 9th and begiumog of the 10th Century A. Ac™ 

( ZOm xsv 1-120) says he was the immediate predecessor of Jayadeva. See also (OC. 

I SLnd III. 107). EhL-dabk-HH [BR, (1882-3). 44] called him preceptor of Mehendra- 
paia who flourished about the lOth century. A. Boakoah (00, Ir) makes him con. 
temporary of gaukara and assigns him to the 7th century A.D. Pischell (Hmw o/ 
gives the lOth or the 11th c^tury A.D. rnTEE^K IJl 

gives the middle of the 8th century A.D. : “ This is established by the fact that 

Ksiraswaml who wrote a commentary on the Amarakosa and who was the teaoncr of 

Kashmir (760 A D.) quotes a verse from the Viddhasalabhanjika in his note on Amara 
I viii, 4 and that King Mahendrapala to whom Rajasekhara himself refers as a pupil of 
his own was reigning in 761 A.D.” This king MahendrapAla is the one referred to m 
the Dighwa-Dubauli plate dated Harsha-Samvat 155 (-A.D. 761-2) edited M, XV. 
105. CcNNmaHAM adopts this view ^Arch. Sw. IX. 85) Aotsecht, on other hand 
(7DMG XXYIII 101) states that Ksiraswami mast have lived in 11th century A*D, 
since he’q.uotes Bhoja and is quoted 'by Yardhamana. Fleet discusses the Dighwa- 
DubauU plate in li, xvi. 176. Durg.A-PBAs.^d and Pauab {Kavyamala No. 4 Ui.) 
gives the date 884-959 A.D, and H.H, Wilson {Theatre, II. 362) the beginning of the 
12th cencury A.D. and Bhandarkar about the lOth century A.D. [BE, (1882*3). 44 and 
(1897), xliii]. MaxMuiler [hidia, What oan it teach us’i 328) confounds him with 
the younger Eajaskkhara, the author of the Prahandhakosa (1347 A.D.). A te dis- 
cusses all these views and places him between the 7th and the lObh centuries, probably 
the end of the 8th century. F. E. Hall in his paper on (the Veskges of the Three 
Boyal Lines of KanyaMbjaAdASB, XXI, 1) gives the daks V. Samvat 960, 964, 
1006 and mentions two Mahendrapalas. See also JBBAS XYI. 177; El, (1917 Part 
V. (on Partabgarh Inscription dated Samvat 1003), JAOS, XXYII. 1. Levi, Theatre, 
i247 ; Klein, Qestiechte des Dramas, III ; Henry, SL, 313. 

8. A. E. Gough. Becords, 203. 

9, See Andhra Patriha^ Annual number (1930), 78, by E, Y. Yiraraghavaoarya. 
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Haravilasa* as containinj 
quotes from Haravilasa ® B 
Eajasekhara’s.® 


1. i ^irrfctr m I 

ii ^iRfrw 

5r§r ^^3; I 

iii 53Pr|#r^'Tf — 

fcT^Mr »rsR[ 53^ q’ | 

Sl^r^TcRRT f%T%?W% f?icT??TI: II 

f^crraf f^a^Tr^lqr 11 

3 . ?Tctr ^rq^?i 

Tr^R^iTwl<TiwrfrJr^ ^=!TF?i5?MTr I 

^rsTT ?^R5 m WRr%5^f^r^r^ H 

%'t?IB'^55??rr?rf$K TTg^STf^; I 
3R^§f^ivi^ ^pf^qrfflfcTJ^; II 
i- flwscir ^roff | 

^ 53PF^-‘ II 

5. Banavigraha is the title of a Cedi prince Sankaragana who lived 
See Gaz, of Bombay Presy. I. 414. 

6. Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali, 

7. Rajasekhara (1, c.) wrote 

?T«Tr II 

8. Karpuramanjari (1-8) calls him ‘ Mygankalekhakaiata ’ Suh 
‘ Ksutkiamena etc.’ (verse 1024) as his. Padyavali quotes some other 

8. Mentiooed in Jalbana*$ Suktimukfcavali. 
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contemporaries and Vasukalpa andiAbbinanda* were also of the same 
age. 

656. Balaramayana relates in ten Acts the whole story of 
Ramayana. The narration often deviates from Ramayana and the 
effect of such deviation has had a good dramatic effect. Ravana is 
from the beginuing represented as a rival of Rama for the hand of Sita 
and his love and longing are more prominent than his ferocity. In 
describing the tale of Rama Rajasekhara might call himself an incar- 
nation of Valmiki, Mentha and Bhavabhati.* 

There are commentaries by J. Vidyasagara,* and Laksmapasuri,® 
and one anonymous.* 

657. Balabharata or Pracanda-Pundava is incomplete. The 
two acts now available describe with vividity the marriage of Praupadi, 
the loas of kingdom at dice, ihe public insult of Praupadi and the 
departure of the Pandavas to the forest. 

658. Viddhasalabhanikam,® is a natika in four acts. King 
Candravarman of Lata having no sons tries to pass his daughter 
Migankavati as a boy and sends her to the queen of King Vidyadhara 
of The Keralas. This leads as anticipated to a real marriage in secret 
between the king and the princess and the confidence was suddenly 
disclosed by a messenger who brings news of the birth of a son to 
Candravarman, 

There are commentary on it by Narayaija,® by Ghanasyama and by 


1, This must be Gaucttbhiuanda the author of the Kadambarikathasara, see 
para 60 swpra. 

2. Bd. by G. D. Bastri Benares. The Acts ace all named in the MahSnataka. 

s' del: I 

%cr: ^ ^ ll 

4* Ed. Calcutta. 

5. Ed. Tanjore, 

6. VIII. 635. 

Ed. Strassburg and Bombay. See generally Wilson, Theatre II. 361 ; Mac- 
donnel, Sit, 366. 

8, Ed, Benares by Yamanacarya. The name has been rendered as The Lady oj 

the Statue* On this play generally, see Levi, TI, 247, Wilson, Theatre j II. 364 
Eenryt 8L, 313. Tr. into English by L. H. Gray, XXVII, 1 H). 

9. Ed. Poona. He was the son of Banganatha and lived in i 8th century. He 

also commented on Malati-Madhava, Hannmannataka and Vasavadatto {CO, I. 292). 
Tanj, Vm. 3664-8. . . l 
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his wives Surdari and Kamala/ by Satyavrata,® by J. \'idyasagara,® and 
by a pupil of Karunakara,* and by Vasudeva.® 

659. Karpuramanjari,® a Sattaka (in prakrit), in 4 acts, des- 
cribes the vicissitudes of the loves of King Candrapala with a princess' 
of Kuntala. the jealousy of the queen with the consequeni impediments 
the secret meetings of the lovers and the final marriage. The drama 
was enacted at the instance of his patron king for the plea.sure 
of his own consort Avanti, 

There are commentaries by (Kainaraja, Dharmadasa, Pitambara 
Pharmacandra),^ Vasudeva,® by J. Vidyasagara.' KySnasuri,’® Nrsimhai 
raja/* and Anantadasa.*® 

Rudradasa’s Candraleka is a similar Sattaka in four acts descri- 
bing the story of the marriage between Candralekha and Manavedaraia 
He was pupil of Srikantha of Malabar.*® ' • 

660. Jalhana quotes Rajasekhara’s eulogies of Trilocana, Gaiia- 
pati, Pradyumna, Ehimata, Mayuraja and Kadambarirama. These poets' 
must have lived before the 6 or 7 th century AD. 

If qTSTRar’i l 

qf r#f^i%wrf^JTq; i 

1, See para 166 swpra. 

3. Ed. Calcutta. 

3. Ed, Calcutta. 

4. Anonymous. DC, XXI. 8518, 

6. TC. Ill, 88i0. He was also called Sahityamaila and was resident of Malabar, 
He was pupil of Karunakara. 

6. On this play, see Konow’s Int. to Eda. (SOS, Harwatd) Olr. into English by 

0. R Lanman. See Schuyler, Bibl 176-77. There is another play of this name by 
Eajanivaliabha (CO. I. 83), ^ 

In the colophon of two manuscripts the play is ascribed to a VScanacarya, pupil of 
JmasSgara who is styled the “sun in .the sky of Kharatata.” JinasSgara was the 
first high-priest of a new branch of the Kharatara sect which was established in Samvat 
1686 or 1630. A.D. {See T.4, XI. 250). 

7. CC, I. 82, II. 15, III. 18, Pi2, IV. 25, V, 423, 

8. Ed. Bombay. 

9# Ed. Calcutta, 

1. DO, XXI. 8355. 

11. TC, III. 382. He was the son of Samudrabandhayajvan who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Setubandha. 

12. TC, III. 3936. He was pupil of K psna to karaguru, probably of Malabar, 

13. CMD, B. No, 3207. 



fiR: I 

H 

HtfR:: 'T^rs^r'j; 1 
liT? sr^sr^R^t ^s ?^-ff3i3T?f?R. 11 
W^^rSRWr 3lt (^f^j 1 

^fcT II 

661. Trilocana’s verses quoted by Sarngadhara allude to Ba^a 
and Mayura. 

?F?P^rSf^ 1 

5fr^5f;r%f^f[«ii 'pt^'^‘3: 11 

cffJRjpf^flfWWi I 

?frpfr f%r% w?r ?rf!:ti-p’='^f^: 11 

Extracts from his Parthavijaya, a play on the exploits of Arjuna, 
are given in ^rngaraprakasa and Natyadarpana. Ganapati’s Mahamo^a 
was probably a play. Pradyumna’s plays are lost. Kadambarirama is 
also unknown, unless he is identical with Kadambari Kama KpSlJa, the 
author of the play Aditikuiidalaharan.a. 

662. Bhimata or Bhimadeva was king of Kalinjara, a place 100 
miles north-west of Prayag, He wrote live dramas, all of which are 
now lost. Among them are Svapnadasanana, Pratibhacanakya,^ and 

1. See JOB, II. 243, for an account of the plao by B. Eamamurti, 

2. 00,1,2. 

3. These are mentioned by Bhoja and Abhinavagupta and Ramaoandra who 
gives extracts from the last. ND, p. 144 

4. 3i55fr?5tr¥r55fr^iijir 3rf5rd^3aRT?fr: 313 :^ 1 %^ ft: 3-<?r§:?'JFR 

“ *1^5 333 SfTdrTOs^wT^r- 

3r?fr ¥rft I” 

313313133% 3fr^ft31 31%3 ^l^isft : ^331 533f 3: 

{P. 848, EoZ. 11} 3}fJr3331ldr I 

33?r^RI|533 3l33133313?r3t3fc(3T3m35^1^R3rfti: 

(P. 459, Vol. 11) spi333Rai \ 

^r3:ff3I3; 33§31?i; 3IS^ I 3R%1 ft%3 ‘^fftfRlW’ ‘3133131333’ 

%ft, 3R35M 3TO 313 «P33 WfRft: ft33?3 3133^®13: 1 

— B, Bamxmucti, in U dyanapairika. 
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Manorama-Vatsaraja. His son. Vasunaga wrote the plav Pratimani' 
ruddha.* ' ■ ' 

663. Mayuraja* 

\vho ruled over Cddi countr}’ 
son of Narendravar^ana, 
of the prakft Ma-u 
Vakpati and Yisakhadeva ' 

“ ^^3rtrr3:^r3n%qrfig'^5rif§[fJr: 

Pamodaragupta deplores the demise of Anangahansa a patron 
actresses* Murari derides MahiSmati and its king AnangaharSa.* 

Abhinavagupta, Bhoja, Phanika, Hemacandra, Ramacandra Kun- 
taka and Sarvananda refer to and quote from Mavuraja’s plays 
Udattaraghava and Tapasavatsaraja.^ " ^ 

Ramacandra in (p.U^ and I^avagupta 

3. OnMayuraJaseaM.R.Kavi,/^H.I.155,Bhattenathawami, M. XU 139 

There are quotations by Visvanatha in his SD, p. 265, 310 

8. MaUimatiis “Mahesvara or Mahes on the right bank of the Warbuda, 10 
miles south of Indore. It was the capital of Haihaya or Anupadesa, the kingdom of the 
myn^headedKartaviparjunaofthePurana” N. L. Dey’s Geographical DicHonary 
56. Oedi country embraces Behar and North Central Provinces 

- 4. Rater the capital was changed to Jripura. modern Tewac near Jubbalnore 


(Matraraja) Anangaharsa was a Kalacuri kidj 
with his capital Mahismati.® He was th' 
The word Mayuraja seems to be a versioi 
■raja (W3'^r5i) and Soddhala refers to him alona- win 



Udattaraghava in based on Kamayana. 
the story of the life of Udayana, king of Kausambi in Vatsas, the 
second half of it narrated in 2nd and 3rd Lambhakas of Kathasarit- 
sagara. The first half is the story of Vasavadatta and the second of 

Padmavati* 

“ To strengthen the suggestion that Tapasavatsaraja might be an 
cider work than Ratnavali arguments are not wanting. Before Sri 
llarsha, the themes of the marriages of Vasavadatta and Padmavati 
were exhausted by Subandhu, SQdraka, Bhasa, and probably Mayuraja 
nnd hence Ratnavali who take.i the place of Padmavati in the original 
story of Udayana has been newly invented while the marriage of 
Padmavati, the central theme of this work exists even in Byhatkatha. 
If the Kashmerian version is thought as an improvement upon later 
dramas in Sanskrit, the Nepalese version also contains it. 

Udayana is the hero of a cycle of dramas and toy'ar in early 
centuries of the Christian era both before and after, for Subandhu a 
contemporary of Bindusara, introduced in his Vasavadatta a series of 
inter-dramas, one in another. Bhasa used the same theme in his 
Svapnavasavadatta. If the printed edition does not represent the real 
nf Bhftsa in entirely the story is the same and the author of 


Bhoja quotes a verse probably from Uaaitaragri<iva laccer nan comciaes 

with the latter portion of a verse at the eucl of the first act in our drama. This shows 
that even if Udaitaraghava is not his work there must be another yet not available to 

us,. , ^ ■ 

t^f|55cfrf^r55^55W%ir: 

II UdattaragUva, 

sri^ssfr ird: qatfidr 

tf5lf55drr%ly5^^f^r%tcf: ijfifd— 

s^rqTfT: llrapasavatsara/a. 

Under these ciLOumstanees on the strength of Sarvanauda alone Ta^pasavatsaraja 
may be ascribed to Mayuraja, the author ol UdaUaraghava,'^ —M. R. Kavi. 

1. Edited by M. R. Kavi, Madras with an introduction. Hultsch says that the 
author is iudabted to Buddhist sources for his plot. Nachrichtea Wlssensohaffin, 
886. No. 7. 
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Nafyadarapana quotes from it as and Bhoja gives 

the explanation of the word SvapnavSsavadatta as ° 

?|T ?:r3rr ^6...^r?r^c[tri 

e[# [ ^jrrw?t5? ^raq-sfgrfiTwr^... 

There is a drama called MafioramavaUaraja written by Bhimata who 
according to Rajasekhara was the author of five dramas in which 
Svapanadasamma is mentioned by BhSja. We know that Manorama 
was the handmaid of Priyadarsika who was set to put on the character 
of Udayana in the inter drama in it. Visakhadeva, now assigned to 
the court of Chandragupta 11. wrote three dramas ( Miidrarahhasa, 
Dmchandniqupia and AhhisarikavanchilakaJ and in the last of these 
Padmavati s characterised as murderess of Udayana’s son. This terri- 
ble characterisation of Padmavati was probably borrowed from the 
Buddhist stories where Makandika or Anupama, an envious 
creature, dupes Udajana.’’^ 

664. S^ktibhadra belonged to DakSinapatha (Deccan). Beyond 
this general statement in the prologue® there is nothing to indicate the 
place of his birth oi sojourn. He is held the high esteem in Malabar 
and his play Cudamani is known to the Sakyars. professional players of 
Malabar along with some (jf the plays attributed to Bhasa,® with which 
it exhibits similar peculiarities of dramaturgy Tradition says that he 
was a pupil of Sankaracarya- Leaving aside Adi Sankara of pre- 
Christian period Sankaracary^as of equal fame nourished in the 8th and 
9th centuries and if ^aktibhadra was a desciple of an Acarya of that 
period, he might have lived about 800 A.D. The surprise e.xpressed in 
the prologue that the south produced a dramatic work shows that other 
plays of merit had not been known then in Malabar and from this it is 
inferred that Ivulasekhara s plays of about the 10th century were of a 
later date. There is parity of idea and expression in some verses of 
Cudamani and Bhattanarayana’s Venfsamhara which may show that 
Saktibhadra was well famiiiarwith Venisamhara. These considerations 

1. M. B. Kavi, Infc. to Edn., o. c. 

2. 311^ m 

mm i 

3. In a manuscript in the Oriental Manuscript Library, DO, XX. 8382* 
Cudamani is found written along with Abhiseka and Pratima. 

4. The play begins with the word 

in used instead of 
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make the end of the Sth and beginning of the 9th century a likely date 
for Saktibhadra * 

1. s. Kuppusaml Sfiski sums up thesa, arguments iu his iubrodnction to edn. 

R Vasiidevasacma (Eliadii 2ud Feb. 1927| thus summarises the views of 
S. Kappusami Sasti'i, on the oouneatioii between S tktibhadra and “ Bhasa’s playe 
and refutes them. 

The arguments of Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar are [l) That these plays 
are what are called “ Ohabkiar plays’* and being such are relegated to the last place in 
the “ Attaprakaram ” where 14 plays are being treated of, ihe order aiopted being 1 and 

2 Tapatisamvarana *’ and * ‘ Subhadradhananyaya ” of Kuiasekhara Varmn 

3 Nagananla” of Sriharsha 4 ’* Asearyacudamant’* of Saktibhadra, 5 “Xalyana- 
saugandbika” of Niiakantha, 6 an anonymous poet’s Krishnacarita and 7 to 14 being 
eight plays ascribed to Bhasa, thereby indicating the contemporaneity or, may be, a 
chronology as evidenced by the order of mention ; 

(2) That the oldest Sanskrit play in South India was possibly ‘^Ascaryacudamani’* 
by Saktibhadra as in his ‘‘Stbapana” to that play Saktibhadra himself distinctly says 
•‘Sir! Novel indeed is it to hear that a dramatic composition should hail from the 
south ! likelier still that the horizon should burst to blooms anl the sands yield some 
oil 

(3) That Saktibhadra announces himself as the author of au ‘ ‘Unmada-Yasavadatta 
and other works,” that this play might be the same as the present “Pratignayaugan- 
dharayana;” 

(4) That inasmuch as •‘Ascaryacudamani’* was found written alongside of 
“Abhisheka” and “Pratimanafeaka” in manuscript they were ail written by the same 
author, viz. , Saktibhadra ; 

(5) That the departure from the injunctions of Bharat a were not peculiar to these 
dramas, as in fact all the South Indian dramas exhibited the same characteristic (vide 
“Bhagavadajjukiyam”. “Mattavilasaprahasanam”, etc ); 

(6) That Bhamaha might have referred to Brihatkatha and not necessarily to the 
“ Pratignayaugandharayana ” ; 

(7) That Kautilya is found quoting from a work called “Manugita” as is disclosed 
by Madhavayajvan’s “ Nayacandrika” ; 

(8) That the quotation by Abhinavagupta beginning with “Sancicapakshma- 
kavatam” taken expres»sly from Svapnavasavadatta is not to be found in the Trivandrum 
drama ; 

(9) That there is no *‘krlda” or sport in the * Bvapnavasavadatta” which according 
to Abhinavagupta’s, '‘AbhinavabharatP' should be characteristic of that drama ; 

(10) That quotations in anthologies ascribed to Bhasa by name are not to be found 
in the pnblisbed plays ; 

(11) That “Carudatta” is but a crude abridgement of Sudraka’s “Mricohakatika”; 

(12) That Mahasena’s queen behaved much like a latter day Malayalee lady and 
used '‘Sambandham” in the sense of marriage (Pratigna p, 37 and 73) quite as they 
are used to-day in Maiayalam ; 

(13) That “Avimaraka” nses “Vicaritam’- in the vernacular sense of “enquired’^; 

(14) and that ‘the exceptional degree of solicitude and respect for * matula” 
(uncle) shown in the duplicated “abhivadana” (salutation) bA.rajrs the influence gf 
•‘Marmakkattayam custom.” 
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In the play Ascaryacudamani,* the introduclion of Ascaryacuda- 
maiji and Adbhutangullyaka to act as a charm to detect fraud and 
disguise in the creation of fictitious Rama, Si^a and Laksmana acts as 
the main proof of the sentiment. 


“ The seven acts which compose the play present in dramatic 
form episodes of the Pamayana— the coming of Snrpauakha into Rama’s 
hut, her mutilation by Rama, the rape of Sita by Ravana, his passion 
for her in Lanka, Hanuman’s visit to Lanka, and the final scenes where 
Rama, after his victory over Ravana, ascertains Sita’s purity by the 
fire-ordeal and a message delivered by Narada and it takes its name 
from the miraculous crest-jewel and ring given to Rama and Sita by 
the hermits.”® 

Here are some of his fine ideas : 

Trcff^Trr^trTfi^tf frr%: i 
3ifr^Rq'^?cRWFcfr %fcrqn%frR Icyr li 
qf^5aT4tis=3r#r | 

qr^rfd^f%q;rTqqr %tiS5rr qf II 

The arguments advanced by Mr. Hirananda Sastri are much in the same strain, 
additional reasons being : 

(15) That the patron Rajasimha referred to by Bbasa might be some Pallava 
Prince of the 6th or 7th century A.D. 

(16) That the Pratimagriha in the Pratimanataka might have been borrowed 
from the sculptured rocks of Mahabalipuram of the 6th century A.D. 

(17) That the great resemblances, coincidences to the extent of expressions, and 
oasts even, must be due to plagiarism. 

(18) And that possibly there might have been two “ Svapnavasavadatta natakas ” 
and two “ Balacaritas ’ , the other unrecovered one being Bhasa’s. 

1. Ed. by S. Kuppusami Sastri Madras, with a valuable introduction where he 
incidentally says that the plays attributed to Bbasa are not his. 

On Saktibhadra, see A. Krishna Pisharoti, Bhasas loorks (Sridhara Press, Trivan- 
drum) and A. Kishna Pisharoti and A. Rama Pisharoti, Bhasa^s works. ' Are they 
genuine ? {Bull, of Lojidon ScK of Or. Studies, IH. 107-117). 

The prologue calls Saktibhadra, author of Unmadavasavadatfa and other Kavyas 
but there are not now available. 

See articles by T. K-. Kishna Menon in Annals, VIXI. 43 , 

2. F. Thomas, review in JEAS^ (1927), 352, 



iQm 

The description of Kanci is enchanting : 

(^Tramg^r-f) f?— 


%3[3i55r%-wTr%?a3r%fri =T f^f^gr%gg I 

3c5q;r5f55rq;gs5j gfcigifr^ 11 =g— 

3^t%5^Jgdg^f^T#^rT?f^ra■f«5§^g!|crggW'^; I 


g:«rgfd iWfgd gtjgj Ji:fi[d%gfr%Rg5?: WS?: II vii 10 G .7 


and so is the devout obeisance of Bhimesvara to the Sapta-Godiivnri 
and to Mahakala of Ujjain and to Ganga. 

r%Trg'jr:— gurr^icTwggFsrFgggos^TT: aFd^'fs:igffR^55fq5pgig5pr 

gJlgrg; I - (f frF3fr%; ) 

, 3tJTdwt«rg gg: I 

g?gr|:'SHf®lgrgTTT5^Fdisfg H ?TS;g 11 vii. lOi. 
f^g'rg'g: — f fgrggvJf rgiwriirg’Tf’frfgfftilr rasfstifgrrggmfdgr 

*TggFirfrf,i^'Tr4; .1 - • -• - 

3^mm%4m%?p3jj[wrg“r[o5rgcff^;' 

^%r3rQ53:fg^^r455i^(i fgufg ci^FSRg; l 


fgrf^rcT- 
sTgcgigcirg ii 


I 




TrJT:— (gF3n%;) 

IgTSfgfsgrr^f gr%?>g- 
g'4ro5ra’=w5[?gfgdgfwr3r I 

t%?rf >i4WgHfrwf fffsit II vii. 112 

?OT:— 

inCiitifFgiiRr^gr^f I 


3Fg r5i®iiF*fr^ JTFfRf^ srors?p 


(#rai gf^) ^rt, 


^^TFfsrfFJTg^r »Tg4r5F5ff>i%gRri^r 
gggtr iT’fe' JTrifrfsrr 1 
i??rTdRg§r4 i%jr§Frg ira; irCmf^ 
^i^tTrjftRvW irggRr 5[Fstft#f 


vii. 118-9 
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665. Murari was the son of Vardhamana and Tantumatl of 

Moudgalyagotra. On the age of Miirari, there ^ w uncertainty. 

Ratnakara in his Haravijaya has a verse, where there is a punning 

eference to Murari as a playwright,^ and Ratnakara was in the Court 
of King Avantivarinan of Kashmir (855-884 A .D. ® In the course of 
Riina’s serial car on his way back to Ayodhya, Murari describes among 
other cities Mahismatf, the capital of the Kalacuri dynasty and of the 
Cediterritory, and by the middle of the 8th century A.D. Kalacuri kings 
had left Mahismati and became settled in two lines at the capitals 
Tripurl and Ratnapura. On these considerations Murari may be 
assigned to the end of the eighth century A.D. and to the beginning 
of the 9th century A.D.® 

666. His Anargharaghavn in 7 acts is an elaborate play on 
the story of Ramayana and for his merit and eloquence he has i)een 
called Bala Valmlki and from the beauty of a particular verse he is 
known as Indni Murari. His diction is chaste and learned and though 
sometimes not very perspecuous displays an impressive scholarship. 
To a mind saturated with the conventional similitudes, his similes, 


1 . 

xxsvii. 167, 

2 . ^ fr.tr 

:rrF<i ! ?f ff— 

It is nob unlikely that Murari is ridiculing Kalacuri king Anangaharsa 
Mayuraj i who was the aubhoc of Udattariighava and is known by tradition, to have 
been enjoying the company of actors (and women). So it is sail in Kuttinimata. (see 
para 663 supra) If Anangaharsa had lived just before the author of Kubtinimab^, 
Murari may have been his contemporary. 

See JfcZ. Vni App. I, 16, 17, 

3. If the allusions to Murari (our aujbhor) by Rajnakara and by Murari to Malati- 
Madhava or Anangaharsa canndt be accepted, it is certain he lived in the 11th 
century, because he is quote 1 by Mankha, Saradatanaya and Kavindravacana- 
samuooya and not menbioaed by Bhoja or Abhinavagupta. 

On MurSd generally, see'Aufreoht, ZDMO. XXVH. 74 ; XXXVI. 377-8 ; CC. I. 
463 ; n. 106 ; PeteroOn, Subh, 91 ; PE. IV. xovii ; Bhandarkar, BB (1897) xx, xl ; 
Durgaprasad's lut, to Anargharltghava ; Thomas, Kav. 71; Schuyler, 71-2 j Wilson, 
Theatre, ; ; 
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ofiefl original, strike as peGuliar, but tbey are quite natural all the same.^ 
Many of his verses show lyrical harmony, but his style must generally 
be characterised as magnifident. He is one of those poets whom 
Kuropean critics have been unable to appreciate, but the fault is on the 
side of the critics only, for none will agree with Wilson’s t^.rught that 
Hindu pandits have shown Murari an unjust preference, for “the Hindus 
of these days are little able to estimate purity of conception, delicacy 

of feeling or brilliancy of fancy.” But these are the very qualities 
with which Anargharaghava is replete. The play has been considered 
a standard for poetic criticism and grammatical learning, in his 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi, Nagojibhatta cites Murari’s expressions as 
authority.* 

There are commentaries on the play by Puriiasarasvati, Hari* 

bara,* Manavikrama’ Rucipatidatta,* I?harmananda,^ Kr5pa,jon of 
Varada,® Laksmidhara Ramanandasrama,® Visnupandita,* Visnu- 

bhatta, ’soa of Muktinatha,** LaksmanasQyi,” JinaharSagani," jSriru^hi) 

PuTUsottama, Tripurari),** Naracandra,” (Abhiraraa, by Bhavanatha- 
misra),®* by phanesvara, son Udaya and one annonymous. 

1. So it is said W: I 

5icrf^f%'dr%^3:T ^ 1 

II 

2. Here is a verse ia praise of Murari— 

3. TO, ni. 3880. 
i. Tan}. VIII. 3315. 

S TO II 2580 

a. Ed,’ Bombay Of Khaukula family. Writteu ab tha iustanee d Kiug Bhirava 
ofiasHarinSrSyaBa, son of Narasimhadeva, probably of Orissa who ruled alsj 1286 A.D. 

7. Sonof B5mabatao£ Sharatpuc. DO, XXI. 8355. ^ „ iaso 

8. DO, XXI. 8357. Tanj. VIII. 8332. SB, II. 67, 209, TO, IX, 1 

9. do! XXI. 8859. Tanj, VIII. 3319. 

10. DO, XXI. 8360. 

11. Kid. 8381. 

12. Ed. Madras. 

18. PB, IV 26, . 

14. CO, 1. 15. 

15. Ibid. SKC, 77. 

16. Blentioned in Int, to Bombay Edn.- 
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Laksmidhara was son of Yagneevara and brotber of Cerukm 
Kundubhatta. After he became sanyasi, be was named Rimananda- 
swami, Kondubhatta's sen Yagnesvara wrote Alankararagbava, Alan- 
-karasuryodaya and commented on bis son Venkatesvaraks Gitrabandba- 
ramayana composed in Saka 1557 (1635 A.D.)d 

667 . Mahanataka® traditionally known as the work ofHanu* 
man himself was for long lost, until fragments of it were washed 
ashore from the sea on inscribed slabs and restored daring the 
reign of king Bboja df Dhar.' It is said that Valmiki became 
alarmed that with the rival work of Hanuman bis own poem would go 
to the shade and with the leave of Hanuman, cast off Mahanataka into 
the sea.® Bhojacaritra records an anecdote of some verses attributed 
to HanQman being discovered by a merchant engraved on rocks on 
the seashore and Bhoja deciphered on the spot a verse which is 
found iii the present drctma. In the form in which we have it, it is a 
voluminous work, more a poem than a play and often we discover 
verses of other authors freely imported into it. The sentiments are 
lofty and ideas fanciful. 

A poet Hanuman has written Khandeipra^asti, a series of stotras 
on Visnu’s incarnation on which there are commentaries by Gangaclasa, 
Raghunatha, Jayasomagani and Gunavijayagani. 

Sarada^anaya who wrote Bhavaprakasa in 12-13 century A.D. in- 
stances (at p, 245) Mahanataka as a drama of Samagra (full) type : 

We may therefore assign the composition of this play latest to the 
days of king Bhoja in the lOih century A.D."* 

The work as it is, is found in two recensions® wholly different 
from each other, in contents and extent. Of these the one by 
Damodara seems to be the earlier.® It was probably made up during 

1. See para 3^1 supra, 

2. Bhav^ pp. 200, 212, 232, 237. See article by R. Ramamurti in U^yUnapatrika, 

3. MitraV. 

4 Saradatanaya’s approval of this play indicates that the recension he had with 
him was considered to be an original drama worthy of citation by a rherorioian. It is 
therefore pc^ible that verses of other authors found in the present editions might have 
been later interpolations. 

5. Schuyler, BiU, 35-7. , 

6, Ed. Bombay, Analysed by Wilson, II. 368-73. 
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Ibe reign of Bhoja bimself and is quoted by name in his Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana.^ Damodara was the compiler or restorer.® His work 
is in 14 acts dealing with the whole story of the Ramayana in it. 
With two verses of benediction the play opens and continues . and 
there is not the prelude or the mention cf the Sufcradhara.® 

There are commentaries on it by Mohanadasa^ and by R. Siro« 

mani.®':, 

The second recension is the work of Madhusudana’s ® It has 
only 9 acts and is short in narrcitive. . 

There are commentaries on it by (Candrasekhara, Narayat;ia)'^ 
and' Mohanadasa ® y ' 

Mahanataka-Sudhanidhi is in the nature of an anthology of the 
story of Ramayana, composed by king Immedi Devaraya V of Vijia- 
iiagar.® 

668. Haslimalla, son of Govinda of Srivatsagotra, became a 
fain. Ayyaparya says in his Jinendrakalyaiiacampu composed in Sam. 
1375 that Hastimalla was so named because he fought with an elephant. 
For this act of prowess he was eulogised by the Pandya King*® in a 
hundred verses in open assembly- His father was a remote disciple 
of Guhabhadra, the disciple of Jinasena who lived about Saka 705, 

1. SeeJBAS, (1897), 287 f. 

:TTf i 

3Tr%Ti^ 11 

Damod.ibca, author of the play Kamsavadha (00, 1. 77) and author VanibhusaJja 
(a work on prosody, SKO^ 55) and Damodara son of Visvanatha. author of Bhagavat- 
prasadacarita iSKG, 371) are different. Schuyler (Bitt) makes the author of Vanibhu- 
§aiia identical with the author of Mahanataka. 

3. Tr. into English by K,K, Bahadur (Oaloutta) 

4. Ed. Bombay, 

5. Oaloutta. 

6. Ed. Oalouttao DO, XXI 8449 

7. 00, 1. 433, 11. 100. 216* 

8. Ed, Bombay. 

9. Tanj, YIII. 3704 ; TG, 1. 879 : II, 2115. See SIX, L 110, 

10. See para 259 supra. For discussion on the date of Sundarapandya Jatavar- 
mxn see lA, XXII. 219. On Pandya rules see Id, XEII. 163, 221, XLIV, 165, 189, 
245. K. Y. Subramania Ayyar, Earliest mafimcripts of the Pandya country and 
their inscriptions, . - j; . • 
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Hastiraalla probably lived in. the 9th century A, D. Besides the poem 
Adipiiraua, Purucarita and Udayanarajakavya/llasttmalla wrote several 
dramas of which the known are Arjunaraja/ Bharataraja,® Meghesvara,^ 
Maithiliparinaya,^ Subhadraharana,® Anjanapavananjaya® and Vikraiiii- 
kaurava/ 

669. Ksemisvara was the grand nephew of Vijayaprakosiha 
and votary of Siva. He was a poet of the Court of King iMahipaladeva 
who ruled atKanouj (9-1 uth century A.D), His Candakausika, a play 
in 5 acts, describes the story of Flariscandra and his truthful stand 
against Visvamitra’s persecutions. “ The play presents a vivid picture 
of the workings of a curse uttered by an angry priest Kausika against 
an upright king who had innocently offended him. T'he king forfeits 
his realm, and loses his wife and child, the latter by death and his 
consort by being sold into slavery. Though tried to the utmost the 
job-like patience of the righteous monarch never fails and in the end 
he has his wife, his son and his kingdom restored to him by divine 
intervention so that all ends in happiness,”® K^emisvara was probably 
the author of the play Naiaadhananda on the story ofNala.® 

670. Ksemendra*® wrote some dramas two of which are quoted 
in his Aucityavicaracarca Of these Lalltaratnamala has been noticed*^ 
and Citrabharata** is another. 


1. Op. II. 316; CO, I 30. 

2. Op. II. 325. 

3. Op. II. 326. 

4. Printed Bombip. There is a play Maithilinataka by a Jain author mentioned 
in Rice 304. 

5. Mys. 287. There is a Srigadifca of this name by Madhavabhafeta (Printed, 
Bombay). There are plays named Subhadraparinaya by Raghuuathaoarya (Op. 726, 
2125) and a Cayanateki by RSmadeva (00, I. 728) and a play Subhadravijaya 
(Op. 3079). 

6. %s. OML, 272. 

7. Ed. by Mohanlal, Bombay, with an introduction. TO, II. 1688. 

8. Ed, Bombay, Mysore, Calcutta (with a commentary by Tarkalankara and 
and again with a csommentary by Vidyasagaca.) On KiSemjsvara and tho play, see 
M. Schuyler, Bibl. 12, 66. 

Other plays dealing with the story of Hariseandra are Hariilcandrayalasoandrac- 
andrika of unknown authorship (001, 761) and RSmaoandra’s Satya^Hariloandra. 

;,v9i PB, III. 21, 340, 

^ pia 69 wpra. ■ 

; 3*1. to^iiafA’69. 

12. It is also quoted in Kavikanthtbharaigia p. 130, 
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H ^ 5^5fi% ^TT??: 'rf^^Tf" 

H^5«TT?ri ir^ir*3; 11 

Kanakajanaki was also his play and is quoted in his Kavikanlha- 
bharaua (p. 131). 

CTTH^r ^«rr w 

h;sT|% T^ qr ^rar r%i5?r: 1 

iiT^RTRHr?Tr?i?rTHfrR?rf^’Ti^Iff' 

OTi^Tif RT^r%5^ C5r: 11 

671. Vigraharajadeva (IV) or Visaladeva, (Caharaana of 
Sakamhhari or Sambhar was son and successor of Arnor^a. He 

successfullY waged war against Miisalman invaders. His play Hakakew 

represents' the story of the fight between Arjuna and_ Siva (that is, 
Kiratarjunlva) and the gift of the mystical weapon, Pasupata. The 
plav' is inscribed on stone at Ajmere above date S^mvat 1210 
(1153 AD,* There is a verse of Vigraharajadeva quoted in Sub^a- 
sitavali. In honour of this king. Somadeva* composed the plays 

Lalitavigraharaja, also 'inscribed there in stone. It treats of the love 

of the king to Desaladevi, daughter of king Vasantapala at Indrapur . 
There is a reference to the battle with Hammira, but the battle does 
not take place. 

672 Ramacandra* was the famous one-syed pupil of Hema- 
candra and lived in 12th century^ “ Two legends are connected with 
regard to this circumstance. Ac cording to them, Ramacandra was 

1 . This is aoeotaing to PrthvirSjavljiiya, but aooctding to Siwahkh pilUt ins- 
cription, Dehli, {U, XIX. 215) bis father wa? Avelk4eva. 

t Fot extracts and aoDOunts by Kielhorn, see U, XIX- 215 : XX. 201-212 (at 

AJmeer dated Sam. 1210-22nd Nov, 1153 AD); TMr , Beccrd.ll. 65-66, Go-. 

^“'4 was a different poet. 80 also Some«- 

s’lts “X s „.Y .w « 

ITani nn 3354) was the son Of §rihar§a and pattonisod by a Canda king of Bengal, 

£"w«. 2„ 0 . IOC, I. m, in, w ». . w »ao,. 



uaruly and when taken before the sage Tayamna he made him have a 
single eye fo the furthering of the Jain faith. On this Ramacandra lost 
one of his bodily eyes.’ According to the other legend the loss was the 
punishment for criticism passed by Ramacandra in spite of the warning 
of his teacher on a poem of Sripala’s.’’ He is reported to be the 


are now available. 


author of a hundred works,® of which only a few 

Of these some are dramas,* Nalavilasa,^ Raghuvilasa, R^havabhyu- 
daya, Yadavabbyudaya, Nirbhayabhiraa, Vanamalika, Mallikama- 
karanda, Satyahariscandra,® and Kaumudimitrananda.* 

Ramacandra along with Guijacandra wrote a treatise on dramas, 
Natyadarpana. It is valuable in literaiy history for its quotations 
from various works of great merit, now lost to us.’ 

Of the several plays mentioned or quoted from are : — (l) Visakha- 
deva’s Pevicandragupfcam (2) Amatya Sankuka’s Citrotpalavalambitaka- 
prakaranam (S) PuspaduSitakam (4) Sri Suktivasakumara’s Anangasena- 
Harinandinl.prakarana (5) Kftyaravannm (6) Chalitaramam (7) Tapasa. 
vatsarajam (8) Balikavancitakam (9j Pandavanandam (10) Anangavati- 
niitika (11) KPiraswamin s Abhinavaraghavam (12J Udattaraghavam (13) 
Bhimaparakramam (14) Pharmapalam (15) Bhattasri Bhavanutacuk’s 
Kosalikanalika, (16) MayapuSpakam (17)Indulekha-natika (18) Bhejjala’s 
Radhavipralambham (19) Tarangadattam (20) Bhimata’s Manorama. 
vatsarajam (21) Paridracarudattam (22) Parthavijayam (28) Vilaksa- 
Puryodhanam (24) BhaSa’s Svapnavasavadattam (the quotation made is 
not found in Ganapati Sastri’s edition) (25) Prayogabhyudavam (26) 
•Mallikamakarandam and Vanamala (27) Satyahariscandra '(28) Rohipi- 
mrgankam (29) Kaumudimitrananda m (30) Bhimadeva’s Svapnada- 
sananaiii and Pratimaniruddham. * ■ ‘ , 

673. Devacandra was a pupil, of Plemacandra lu the Court of 
King Kumarapala, he wrote the play Candraiekhavijayaprakarana,, in 
5 acts^, enacted at the spring festival of Ajitanutha. At the end of it is 
a prasasti mentioning Kumarapala^s victory over Arrioraja.® 

1. PBi IV. IG, y. 144 ; B\ihlQt*8 Hemacandrat 19, 46. 

2. PB, IV. Vi, 

3. 00, III. 60, 104, 107, 102, I. 293, 

4. ADarghanalaoarita is a play on Nala's story by Siniarsanacai-ya of Panoanada 

(Tiruvadi.TanjoreDistncfe). ■ i anoanada 

5. Printed, Bombay. Kd. by Mario Valladri at Florence with an Italian 

mon. 

HI w ’Printed, Bbownsgar, 

' 7. *Bd. QOS with an elaborate introduction/ 

Ckllt i4# - * ^ H ■ , '1 , , 
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674- Jayiidftva* ■was tho son of Mahadeva and Sumitra of 
Kaundinya gotra and pupil of Harimisra. He was probably a native of 
Vidarbha in Northern India. For the excellence of his poetic compo- 
sition, he was called Kyusa. Though a Saivite in religion, he was an 
ardent devotee of Rama. Among his works are Sitavihara,® Prasanna- 
rao-hava and Candraloka.® In the prologue to his play Prasanna- 
ra-hava, Jayadeva'eulogises Bhasa, Kalidasa, Balia. Mayura and Cora.^ 
Verses from this drama are quoted in Jalhana’s Suktimuktavah 
(composed on 1247 A D.).‘ Seeing that Bhoja does not mention this 
work, it may be safe to assign its composition to the 12th century A.D. 
The tradition current in Bengal on the identity of this Jayadeva with 
the logician of that name who bore the title PakSadhara maybe 

true.® 

In the Prologue, it is said that the manager had a brother named 
Gunarama, that he objected to being called ‘prince of players’ owing 
to the fact that his elder brother was living, that the title should be 
conferred on the latter and that he wrote a drama called Haracaparopana 
which was acted at the court of a king called Ratijanaka and obtained 
a <.reat fame as an actor. A contemptible player stealthily assumed 
the title of Gunarama and misappropriated the fame to himself. 
Having heard this, the real Gunarama went to the south and secured 
the alliance of a singer named Sukantha and began to fight against his 
enemy at the courts of the kings of Southern India. 

While we can clearly see in the above statements, an allusion to 
the story of Ravana carrying off Sita, the wife of Rama, and the latter 
allyin- himself with the monkey leader Sugriva and fighting with 
Ravana to recover his wife, we cannot help thinking of the probability 
of a reference to Appayyadiksita’s modification of the Candraloka and 
commenting upon the work. Jayadeva might have considered this to 
be a plagiarism and resorted perhaps to the court of a king o f 

Aufteoht ZDMO, XXVII. 207 identifies this Jaya- 
deva. with the author of Gitagovinda. This is a mistake apparent from the names of 

their respective parents. 

2. SeePefcetsou, lx, 39. 

3 DC. Vm. No. 3998. CC, I. 7*23, 

4. I. 23. Cora does not mean Bilhanaas has been commonly suppose , 

5 SeeS.M.ParanJpe.lnt. to Edn. Poona. 

6 Jayadeva is aesoribed as a logician in the prologue to this diama. His Aloka 
is the eatliest oommentary on fa tvaointamagi of Gangefo. Gangesa liv^ about 1120 
A.D. for Gangcfe mentions U4ayana, NySyaliiavatikara (Vallabha) and Sn Hat|a, 
These dates make the identity probable, 
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Southern India where Appayyadiksiia was living to expose the 
plagiarism before the king and the people assembled.^’ 

V 675. ' Prasaisita-Raghava is a drama in seven acts, ■ embracing* 
the story of Raxnayana. The author has introduced several alterations 
ill the original story to give to his work an extraordinary dramatic 
effect. The first act is very amusing where the demons Bana and 
Riivana are brought together as Sita’s suitors and ridiculed. The 
last act introduces a pair of Vidy ad haras, who describe the battle 
and the purification and restoration of Sita. The return in the terial 
car and the coronation of Rama conclude the story,® 

There are commentaries on it by Laksinidhara,® by Venkatarya,^ 
by Raghunandana/ by LakSmana,® by Narasimha or Rajaraya.^ 

676. Prahladana was the son of Yasodhavala and brother of 
Pharadhavala, of the Paramara dynasty of Mt. Abu whose capital was at 
Candravati. When Yuvaraja under his brother he distinguished himself 
as a man of arms as well as letters. He assisted Vastupala in repell- 
ing the attack of armies from Delhi an independently too put to work 
the forces of Kumarapala and Prthviraj.® He predeceased his brother 
and could not ascend the throne.® He was working as Yuvaraja in 
Sam. 1220 and was living till Sam, 1265. Pie built the city of Palanpur, 
the capital of the state of that name in Gujarat.^® As a poet famed for 
felicity and lucidity, of expression Prahladana is praised in Kirti- 
kaumudi^* and is quoted in Suktimuktavali,^® 


1. SB, 11,68. 

‘i. Ed. Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Banares, etc. For an account of the drama, 
see SR^ II, 6S ; S. R, Pacanjape and N. 8. Panse, Int. to Edn, (Poona) ; S. R. 
Khopakar, Int. to Edn, (Bombay). Translated into English by Ganganath Jha, 
Benares. ■ . . , , , 

3. Same as the commentator on Gitagovinda and Anargha-Ragbava. 

4. Ed, Bombay. 

5. CO, 11. 81, 211 ; IOC, VII. 4168. 

6. TG, HI. 3*220, He wrote a commentary on the Gltagovinda, where be gives 
bis patron’s genealogy. 

7. TG, HI. 3394. He was son of Suramatya of Bbaradvajagotra. The work 
was composed at Ratnapuri probably in the oircars in the year Hevilambi. 

S. See Suratbotsava XV, 32 and Mt. Abu Lunigavasati Prasasti, 38, 

9. Bee Upadesatarangini ; Prasasti of the Atimubtacarita of Parnabbadra, corn-* 
posed in Bam, 1283 ; Somasaubbagya 13-15 and Hirasaubhagya (I, 69’128)« 

10. He is conse<iuently known as Yuvaraja PrahiSdana. 

11. Tbass versos are ooUeofced and printed in the GOS. (No. 4) appendix » 

13, I. Xi-15. 
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His Parthaparakrama, a Vyayoga* of one Act, describes the 
exploits of Arjuaa in rescuing the cattle of the Virata from the hands 
of the Kaurava Army—the story of the Gograhapa in the V ira a 

Parvan of the Mahabharata, and was enacted on the occasion of t e 

festival of the investiture of Acaleswara, the literary God o. t e 
Parmaras at Mt. Abu. with the sacred thread.” 

677- The same story has also been dramatised in the IJhananjaja- 
viiaya, likewise a Vyayoga by Kancanacarya, son of Naraya^a of the race 
of Kappimuni. Owing to his skill in composing plays, he was patronis- 
ed by king yayadeva of Kanoj® whom he mentions in the prologue and 
who flourished in theT 2 th century A.D. The mode of narration is how- 
ever indirect and the spectacle of the battle is described m a dialogue 
between Indra and his attendants. The drama was enacted before an 
assembly of the learned, presided over by a great Gadadharamisra. ^ 

The model of Prahladana’s play was adopted by Vyasa Moksaditya 
in his drama, Bhimaparakrama.* He was the son of Bhima and pupil 
of Harihara and composed his work in Sam. 1385 (1328 A.D.) 

678. Madana was the preceptor of King Arjunavarman* of 
Paramara dynasty. His Parijatamanjari, a natika of extreme beauty, of 
which only two acts are now available in fragments, was inscribed on 
stone at Dhara in 1213 A.D.® It describes the loves of Arjunavarman 
and a damsel Parijatamanjari, long kept secret from his queen 
Sarvakala. The heroine was the daughter of a Calukya king o 
Guirat whom Arjunavarman defeated, who having given up her life m 

the struggle was born as a cluster of Parijata flowers, which became 

afterwards transformed into a beaut iful woman Parijatamanjari. 

1 . Sohuyl^Bifel. 97) confuses this Vuvataja, Ptahl5dana with Yuvaraja alias 
Bamavaman of Oranganur, the author of Basasadanabhana. 

2. -Editea with an .elaborate preface by O. D.BalahGfOS. No. 4. 

S Printed Bombay. There is a commentary by BSmakTSUa (00. III. u8), Tor a 

short account, sea Wilson’s neairc. II. 374. Itiaguoted in the EasSrnavasndhakara 

Of the 14th century A.D„ See SB, I. 6. 10. There is Dhananjayavijaya of Yasodhana 
iCC I. 266), 

4. Gat- 8, Mss. of Br. Museum* Ifc is called by Schuyler {Bib. 71) as Bhima- 

5 Arlunavarman was the son of Subhatavarman and grandson of Vindhyavatman . 
HisKrants are dated Samvat 1267,1270, 1272 (See J40S, VII. 25, 32 ; JBAS, V. 
8781. See also for a discussion of these grants by Klelhora, ZA. XlX. 341, Oolebrooke s 
Mis JSs It 297-314 and Transaotions of Boyal Asiatic Society, I. 230-239. Arjuna- 
wLa 'wrote a commentary on Amaruba. Jalhaua in Suktimnktavali quotes a verse 

of Sea Feterson, 8ubh. 6. 

6* Ed, Hy S^e idt XXXV. 236. 
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679. Ramabhadra or Rama, the Jaina monk and poet, was the 
desdple of Jayaprabhasuri who was the desciple of Vadidevasuri 
according to Prabhavakacaritra. Vadideva died in 1226* (1272 
A.D.) His play Prabuddha-Rauhineyam* was enacted at the festival of 
Sriyugadideva in a temple constructed by Chahamana; chiefs Yasovira 
ane Ajayapala, sons of Parsvacandra, whose munificence is recorded in 
inscriptions bearing dates Sam. 1242, 1268.® The poet therefore 

flourished about the last quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

680. Ravivarma Sangramadhira of Jayatunganadu was born 
in A.D. 1266-7. He was the son of King Jayasimha Virakerala and 
Umadevi and belonged to the Yadava family. “ After defeating his 
adversaries, he married a Pandya prncess and when 33 years of age 
took possession of Kerala (which he ruled as he did his town of 
Kolamba). lie defeated a certain Virapindya, made the Pandyas and 
the Colas subject to the Keralas and at the age of 46 (about 1312-3) 
was crowned on the banks of the Vegavati (at Kanci). He made 
munificient donations to temples and upheld religion. He was a poet 
himself and patronised learning. He was an expert in the science of 
music. He was called Pak?ina-Bhoja.® Samudrabandha, the commen- 
tator on Alankarasarvasva, was a poet of his court.® His Pradyumna- 
BHYUDAYA is a drama® in five acts describing the destruction of Vajra- 
nabha, king of Vajrapura, and the marriage of Pradumna with the 
princess Prabhavati. The interdrama Rambhabhisarapam is interesting 
and shows a nice device for the first aspect of the lovers at a theatre. 

681. Rudradeva alias Pratapa-Rudradeva was the king of 
Ekacila (Warrangal) and ruled over an extensive country in 1268-1319 
A.D. He was a great patron of poets and a poet himself of a high 
order. His name has been commemorated in the most popular work 
on Rhetoric, Prataparudra-Yasobhngana of VidySnatha (Agastya). 
Agastya’s nephew Visvanatha was in his court. Of his writings, only 

1 . printed at Bhownagar, with an introduction. 

2 , Ibid, Introduction, See inscription at Jalordurga, printed in Prachina- Jainale* 
kha-sangcahS. 

3i Tr, Archn S^rieSt 11. 5B IV. 89 and inscriptions, in JEfI, IV. 145 . 53 , VIII. 8 

4. Hd. TiS/S, Trivandrum. 

6 . Ibid, It is not known whether the manuscript in CO, I. 362 is the same work. 
Pra^yumnavijaya of Sankara4iksita and Pra4yumnananda of Venkatadhvari have the 
theme. 

6 . On Kakatiya History, see K. V<i Subrahmanja ** Historical sketches of 
ancient Deccan.’* indhra Patrika Annual Number (1922-23); Tailor’s Oriental 
Histeioal Manuscripts (Madras) 82 5 Veerabhadrarow’s ” History of the Andhras. 
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two^ have survived to us, a natika, U$aragodaya,® relating the loves of 
U3S andAiiiruddha and Yayaticarita ® a drama in 7 acts describing the 
loves of Yayati and Sarmiatha as her servant with a thousand other 
female attendants. ‘"Devayani married the king Yayati. At the time of 
her marriage Sukra obtained the king's promise that he would never 
lake Sarmistha to his bed ; but after some interval the king met her, 
fell in love and espoused her privately. The intrigue continued 
secret, until Yayati had two sons by Devayani and three by Sarmishtha, 
when it was discovered by the former, and excited her resentment as 
well as that of her father. The violation of the king's promise was 
punished by premature decay, as denounced upon him by Sukra, with 
permission, however, to transfer his infirmities to any one who would 
accept them. Y'ayati appealed to his sons of whom the youngest 
alone, Puru, consented to assume the burden. After a sufficient period 
Yayati took his decrepitude back again, and left the sovereignty of the 
world to Puru in reward of his filial piety. AH the sons of Yayati were 
the founders of the distinguished races. Yadu gave birth to the 
Yadavas, Turvasu to the Yavanas, Druhya was the ancestor of the 
Bhojas, and Ann of the Mlechchhas. The Pauravas were the descen- 
dants of Puru, in whose line the Kaurava and Pandava families were 
comprised/’* 

682 . The same story has been handled by other poets. Valli- 
SAHAYA of Vadhulagotra lived at Virincipuram near Vellore. He 
wrote a biography of S^ankara styled Acaryadigvijaya.® His Yayati- 
Tarunananda is a drama ia five acts was enacted at the vernal festival 
of God Margasahaya at Virincipuram,* His Rocanananda is a fragment 
of a drama probably in five acts, describing the loves of Aniruddha 
and Rocana.^ 

Yayati-Pevayanicarita is an anonymous play, having the same plot 
but with no division into acts.® Sarmisthi-Yayati and Yayativijaya are 
mentioned in Sahityadarpaoia. There is a play Sarmiftha-Yayati 

1. This is a commentary on the Prabodhacandrodaya by Rudradeva (ORod, 281). 

2. OC. I. 71. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre*ll» 388 ; Mika’s Noticosj III. 192. 

3. Probably the same as §armisthayayay mentioned in Sahiiyadarpa^ia. Mitra's 
Notices, III, 192. 

4. Wilson, Theatre i II. 388. 

5. DC, XXI. 8307. 

6. DC, XXI. 8477. 

,r ,7, DCr XXI. 8489. 

8. DC, XXI, 8479. 
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composed by Bh%avata Kpsija Kavi* S^armisthavijaya of Naraya^ia 
Sastrin will be noticed elsewhere. 

683. Manika, son of Rajavardhana, was the pupil of Nates- 
vara, an expert in dramaturgy. His Bhatravananda is a secular 
drama, the hero being Bhairava and the heroine Madanavati, a celes- 
tial damsel cursed by a ^i to become human. The drama was enacted 
at the marriage of Jayadharma Malla Peva, the son of Jayasthiti Malla 
and Rajalla Pevi. “He came apparently from Mithila, a place of 
learning, and so he had cultivated a fine literary taste for the display 
of which his new position as king of Nepal afforded him ample 
opportunities. The birth ceremony of his son, the same Dharma 
Malla, was celebrated by the performance of a four act Ramayana. 
Pharma Gupta, son of Ramadasa, wrote a four act Ramayana, probably 
Raminkanataka in 1310 A.D., and was probably a king of Simraon as 
the epithet used is Surakikulakamalakaravikasanaikabhaskara, i.e., he 
helped in the establishment of the Surki dynasty of Jaunpore. 
The troubles in the then eastern (Shurq) dominion of Delhi commen- 
ced at the end of the reign of Sultan Firoz Shah of Delhi, 1368, and 
Yutha Simha appears to be one of those Hindu Rajas who helped 
Malik Sharwar, a Khauja, to establish himself as Malik-us-shurb. 
Yutha Simha seems to have been a comtemporary and a relative of 
Jayasthiti who, by marrying Rajalla Devi, made himself master of 

Nepal.”* 

■ 684. Jayarana Malla Deva was the husband of Nathalla 
Devi, the rightful heir to the throne of Nepal and the son of Vijaya 
Malla. His Pandavavijaya, also called Sabhaparvanitaka, represents 
the events of that part of Mahabharata.* 

' 685. Jyolirisvara, sumamed KaviSekharacarya, was the son of 

phlreswara and great-grandfather of Vidyapati. He was the lord of 
the village of Pallijanma. He was a friend of king Harisimha of 
Simroan who ruled about 1324 A.D. and at the conclusion of his war 
with a Muhamadan Sultan wrote a prahasana, Phurtasamagama,* which 

1. 00, L 638. The IdentifioatioQ may not be correct. Kr§ 5 a Kavi may be 
Identical with Sesatr^na, who flourished during the reign of Emperor'Akbat, 

3. About this king and his literary tastes, see Appendix by Bendall, p. 11-14. 

8. Bandal’s, Cam. Cat. 87. 

4. Bendal’s Preface, 19, 115, 

d. Ed. by 0. OsOTallat (Jena). Analysed by Wilson, Theatre, II, 408. For 
other editipBS hod translations in France and Italy, Schuyler, Bi61, 43-44. MahcS- 
vata*s DhurjavidamlKkna is a similary play. . ; 
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was staged at the victory festivals. “ Viswanaguru, Jangama or mendicant 
of a particular class, quarrels with his disciples for the possession of 
Anangasena, a courtezan. They refer the case to Asajjati-Misra, a 
Brahmin, who lives by solving knotty points of law, and he decrees 
that until it can be decided to which the damsel belongs, she shall 
remain under the protection of himself as umpire.” 

In his Pancasayaka,^ a work on erotics in five parts, of exquisite 
lyrical beauty, he purports to epitomise all that is said in the standard 
works on Kamasastra. 

Munditaprahasana, a farce in 3 acts,* is probably his work. 

686. Bhaskara’ Unmatta-Raghava* was composed to entertain 
an assembly of learned men met together to pay homage to Vidya- 
ragiya. If this latter were identical with the famous scholar of Vijia- 
nagar, then the work must be assigned to the middle of the 14th century. 
This piece of a single act describes the maddened soliloquies of Rama 
on the sudden disappearance of Sita in the recesses of a shady garden, 
where, on account of the curse of purvasas, blossom-collection was 
prohibited on pain of the trespasser being turned to a deer. Agasjya 
understands the mistake and restores Sita to Rama, freed from the 

1. • Ea. Lahore, PB, II. 110 ; TO. III. 4036. 

a! The author’s name is given as Sivajyotirisvara, most ptohahly identical with 
this poet, Pi2, II. 12‘2. 

3. He is aiSerent from BbSskara of Kerala who wrote SrngarStilakabhSna, 
He was a poet of the Court of Vikcamadeva, TO, III. 3881. Printed Sam, SaK Par. 
Calcutta, XVII. 

4. Priuted Bombay, This work is different from one Of that name quoted by 
Hemaoandra in his KavyanuSasana (page 97). 

(f?n 

fesat srRJtflr) i 
gif: i^trra:— 

iftqlf Km ^ II 

ff •! ’’T ^ 11 
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effei'ts of (lie unconscious curse. The story is a close imitation of the 
fourth act of VikramorvasL 

687. Gangadhara,* was the son of Agastya’s® sister. He is said 
to have composed a play visualising the story of the Mahabhirata.® He 
was probably also the author and the two plays Candccivilasa,^ Raghava. 
bhyiidaya.® The former has an imaginary story on the union of 
Candra and Kumudini. Gangadhara had two sons Narasimha and 
Visvanatha. 

688. Narasimha dramatised the story of Kadambari in his 
KadambarikalySna® in eight acts, as related by Eana in his famous 
romance. The poetry is ver}- imaginative and excels in the descrip- 
tion of nature and pathos. An Antarnatika is introduced in the 5th 
act to bring Kadambari in the presence of Candraplda. 

689- Visvanatha lived at Warrangal under the patronage of 
Pratapa Rudra Deva (1294-1325 A.D.) Left as an orphan while yet a 
child, he was educated by his maternal uncle Agastya. Called upon 
to entertain an assembly of Pandits at the Warrangal durbar, he wrote 


1, Gangadhara, father of Laksmanasuri (DC, XXLS263) and Gangadhara, son of 
Datta^reya of Udaya family were different persons. The latter wrote the Ma(lrakaixy5- 
pari^ayacampu celebrating the marriage of Krsna with Laksmi, daughter of Byhatsena, 
King of Madras (DC, XXI. 8265). So also was Gangadhara, the author of GangadSra- 
pratSpavilasa, a play iu 5 acts, on the life of King Gangadhara Bhuvallabha Prajapa- 
deva of Campakapura (Ohampanir) in Guzerat. It takes us to the Court of King 
Sultan Muhammad of Ahmadabad (H43*14:61 A.D.), 10, VII. 1508-14; analysed in 
ibid, 4194). 

2, See para 126 

8. So says Gangadevi : 

m ^TRcff 5p«rrJ3: H 

Mathuruvijaya^ 1. 15. 

4. CC, II. 36. 

6. CC, II. 36. There are other dramas of this name by Bbagavantaraya (CC, II. 
117), by RSmacandca (CC, III, 107) and by Venkatelvara (CC, I, 600). 

6, TC, III. 3489. This work is quoted in the SShityachitamani by Yemabhu- 
pala (about 1400 A.D.) See also . M. Ramakrishnakavi, Andhara Patrika^ Annual 
Nt%mher (1918), 101. The 1st verse of this play bears a close resemblance to the first 
Yerse in Kanakalekba of VSmanabhatta Bana and this leads S. Kuppusami Sastri to 
susp^t whether the real name of VSmanabhatta is Narasimha. See Ms report of tour 
(1919). Narasimhamisca, the author of the play §ivan5rayanabhan jamah o^aya, (CC, 
III, 134) is a diff^nt author, ... 
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his Saugandhikaharana.' Occupying but a short interval, the dramatic 
niece has only one continued scene, forming a long vehement alterca- 
Uon bl-een Bhima and HanUman. The plot is based on the story 
of Mahabharata, wherein Draupadi, enamoured of the beauty of 
the flower brought by a Gandharva, requests Bhima to fetch some 
more and when the incognito brothers were about to come to blows, 
Kubera intercedes and squares up the feud by explanation and by 
direct presentation of a cluster of flowers to Yudhisthira speeches 

are throughout very vigorous ^and insinuating. Gangadevi, author of 

Mathuravijaya, was his pupil.® 

699 Jivarama Yagnika describes in Murarivijaya of 5 acts the 
early life of Krsna as related in 10th section of Sri Bhagavata- It 

In Sa,...t .54. (.485 A.D.)' Ih.re .s anoltor 

pla, of Iha .ame «ama and them. Ijy Va.arapn KpSWibhalta, son of 

69!. Ramanandaraya was a follower of Cait mya. By order 
of King Prataparudra of Orissa (1480 A.D.) he wrote J 
bhanataka in 5 acts, in which the main theme is the curbing of the 
snirit ofRadha.® Govindavallabha is probably his work. It is a 
in 5 acts describing the youthful sports of Kpsna, “ designed 

the Parsian plays of Europe, to place the early life of the deity as 
attractive spectacle.’ 

692 Sesa Narasimha lived near the Godavari and later in 
life settled at Benares about the 1st half of the 18th century under 


TheteisaSaugandhlkaharana (pariijaya) vyayoga montionea in Sahilyadarra .a 
•CO I 727) VUvLathabbatta. sou of Mahadeva. author of Srngaravapika (CO I. 
d ’ TT 1 ^ • Analysed 10. ^11. 4196) and Vi4van5tha, son of Trimaladeva, author 
J MfgaSkhhauatika (OO.t.iea; Analysed by Wilson, T/mire II. 391 ; Pnnted 
aarasvati Bhavana Series) are difierent authors. 

3. She says 

CSC (1903), 148. 

PB, III. 21, 342 . 

Bd. Murshidabad. Milts,, IV. 1565 ; CO, I. 

i R«in5>«4 


Mathuravijaya, 1 16. 


3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


. 196. 
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patronage of king Govindacandra of Tandava. At liis instance he 
wrote Govinclarnava, a work on Pharmasastra. He w-as a great 
grammarian and originated the famous Benares School of Grammar, 
to which Bhattoji and Nagoji^ belonged. 

Narasimha had tw^-o sons, Cintamani and Krsna. Gintamani wrote 
the play Rukminiharana® the Rasamanjari-Parimala.® Kysna had two 
sons VIresvara and Narayana.^ Of these Viresvara was the tutor to 
Panditaraja, Bhattoji and Annambhatta.® 

Krshna’s patron was Govardhanadhari, son of Todar, the orna- 
ment of the race of Tandava and disciple of Girdharinath/^ Todarmal 
was the famous finance minister of Emperor Akbar who died in 1586 
A.D.® Girdharinath was the grandson of Vallabha who founded the 
Gokulastha goswamins early in the 16th century A.D.'^ His works are 
many. Kamsavadha, enacted at the festival of Visvesvara at Benares 
in seven acts, embraces the story of the destruction of Kamsa as 
related in the 10th Skanda of the Bhagavata and ends with the corona- 
tion of Ugrasena, father of Kamsa in the sovereignty of Mathura.® 
He wrote the plays Murarivijaya,® Muktacarita,"® Satyabhamaparinaya, 

navabhana (OC, I. 103, 676) and Sesa Ramaeandra who commented on Naisacjha 
belong. to the Sesa'tamily. (See li, XLII, 262), 

1. See Belvalkar, 1. c. 46-50. NagcSi wrote commentary on AdhyStma Ramayana 
ascribed to his person his 1714 A. D, 

2. COM. 527. 

3. For his other works, see GC, I. 77. 

4. He was author of Sukijiratnakara, a rare commentary on Mahabhasya. 

5. See Deo. College Mss. No. 183, (1882-3), 

6. It is not known whether Kysi.ukavi^akhara, who wrote Kuvalayavatinatika 
before 1643 A.D. was identical with this author {CC, III, 25 ; 20, VII. 41S4). * 

7. In Sam. 1687 (1631 A.D.) Krsna’s pupil Jayanja wrote an abridgment Tat|va- 
oandra of Krsna's Prakriyakaumudi which was composed for the benefit of* Pdnee 
KalySna, son of a petty chief of Patrabunja in, the duab between Ganges and Jumna, 
PrakriySprakasa gives the genealogy of the kings of Antarvedi with capital Patrabhunjl 
for five generations ending with Kalyana. See,Belvalkar’s 8ys. Sh. Or, 45. 

8. Ed. KavyamaLi, Bombay. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre II, 400. There 
is an anonymous commentary on ife,‘ GO, I. 77 ; II. 15 ; III, 17. There is another 
play of this name by a poet Damodara, 00,1.77. The first play of this name is 
mentioned by Pataejali, see para 554 sztyra, 

9. CO, H 462 ; II. lOG ; PR, HI. 21 ; App, 337. 



the campus Parijataharagia,*- Usaparinaya and Satyabhamavilasa.* 

Kriyagopanarimayaija.® ■ ^ ^ 

693. Gokulanalha was the son of Umadevi and PItambara, a 
brahmin of Phanadaha family of Mi^hila of Srivatsagotra. He flourish- 
ed in the court of king Fatteh Saha of Srinagara in the 16th century 
A D. At the king’s instance he composed Ekavali, a work on metrics 
and there he says 

hits???! i 

wri: 9^ II 

His only daughter Kadambari was drowned, when yet a child, ih 
the Ganges and in her memory he composed the poem Kundakadam* 
bari. There he wrote 

JTffcTfWr 
cJi-qi: q; 

?rRf[5RJirt5€f3[7r II 

At a ripe age of 90, lie passed away at Kasii Besides a gloss of 
Kavyaprakasa and the poem Sivastuti,^ he wrote the plays Mudita- 
MADALASA in 7 acts on the marriage of Madalasa, daughter of Visvavasu 
and Kuvalayasva,® and Amrtodaya, an allegorical play illustrating the 
ills of Samsara.® 

694. Laksmanamanickyadeva was ruler of Noakhali during 
the reign of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.)^ hie was a poet and 
patfon of letters. Ele is said to have written several dramas^ but only 
two are now available, Kuvalayasvacarita on the loves of Kuvalayasva 
and Madalasa, and Vikhyatavijaya^ in six acts depicting the battle 
between Nakula and Kauravas. 

1. Ed. Bonibay. This was writfeon at the instance oi king NaroiJama, brother Of 
king Xandavapura near Kasi. 

2’ 0pp. IL 2888. 

8. See para 816 supra. 

4. Printed, Bombay. 

5. DO, 2tXI* 8444, 8446 (where there is an anonymous commentary) . 

6. Printed, Bombay. 

7. 00, III. 25t Other dramas on the subject are by Vamsamag.! and Kr^na- 
datta(00, 1. 113 ; 00, III. 33). On Vams>,mani, see para 299 supra. 

3. 00,111. 120; HOB, (1904). 
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695. Balakavi lived in Miillandrum in N. Arcoi District. - He 
was son of Kalahasti of Bharadvajagotra. He must have been related 
to Dindimas.® In the prologue to Nalacaritanataka, Nilakantha has 
praised him. He was a comtemporary of Uddanda.^ He was in the 
court of King Ramavarman of Cochin, who abdicated in 1537 A.D. in 
favour of his brother Godavarman (1537-1561 A.D), This story of ihe 
abdication and pilgrimage to Benares is described in his Ramavarma- 
vilasa, and in the play RatnaketCidaya he traces the fortunes of that 
king till the abdication.** 


Godavarman appears to have ruled along" with Ravivarman* 
After them came Virakeralavarman (1561-1565 A.D.) In his court 
flourished the poet Nilakantha. He was probably the same as 
Nilakantha of Sangamagrama (Kudalur) in Nareri near Pattambi in 
Malabar and of a well-known Nambudri brahmin family.^ In his 
Kamalinikalahamsa, a play in facts, he describes the marriage o£ 
Kamalini with Kalahamsa.® 


696 . VilmathA ^yas son of Kanakasabhapati and grandson of 
Vagnanaraya^a of Kausikagotra, He lived in Visnupuram in Tanjore 
District and in the court of King Acyuta (1577-1614 A.D.) was 
enacted his play Madanamanjarrmaho"fcsava/ It describes the des- 
truction of king Candravarman of Pataliputra by Rudra in mortal form to 
help his devotee king Parakrama Bhaskara of Pankla. The following 
is typical of his style and orthodoxy : 


ERwr# I cisir fl— 


1. 10,1623. 

2, Bee para 13d supra. 

8, See para 169 supra, 
d. J0B,Y-Uh 

6. Nllakantlia of Muktisthala wko oommeudod on Vgsudeva's Saurikatha (DC 
XXI. 8d6d) is diSerent. * . 

6. DC, XXL 8390. For his commentary on Mahaviracaiita, see DO XXI 8497 

7. ran;-. Vni. 3417. PriateJ SaA. XXVI. Madras. The manuscript breaks ofl 
inSthAot, 
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Mahesvara Pandita, flourished in the Court of Bahadur Shah of 
Gujsarat (1526-1537 A.D.), In his play Svarnamuktavivada, he des- 
cribes a dispute between gold and pearl and king Balabhadradeva of 
Srinagari acts as referee.* 
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697. Bhudera Sukla was the son of Sukadeva and pupil of . 
SrikanlhadikSlta. He lived at Jambusaras in Kashmir about the 
beginning of the 17th century A.D.* In pharinavijaya, a play in 
5 acts, he demonstrated the merits of a life regulated by spiritual 
ordinances and meant it as a corrective of the several lapses from 
religion rampant during the time of Emperor Aurangazeb and his 
successors® His Rasavilasa is a work on poetics.® 

698* Sathakopa was a famous Pontiff of the Ahobila Mutt of 
Southern India. He was seventh in apostelic descent from the founder 
of the Mutt of a like name and was the immediate successor of (Sastha) 
Parankusa, who was a contemporary of Aliya Ramaraja of Vijianagar* 
He himself lived in the days of Sn Rangaraja of Vijianagar. He was 
the son of Srinivasacarya of Bharadwajagotra of Elankadu (Balavana) 
village. Plis original name was Tirumala and bore the title 
Kavitarkikakanthirava. His Vasantika^parinaya is a drama in five 
acts of splendid poetry, describing the marriage of Ahobila Narasimha 
with Vasanpka, a wood nymph. He was capable of dictating poetry 
to 100 persons at a time and was praised by a poet Vahimpati* 

699. Kumara Talacarya (Satakratu) was son of Venkatacarya 
and grandson of Srinivasa of fe^alhamar3anagoira. He was a descendant 
of Srisailapurna the preceptor of Ramanuja. Srisailapur^a’s line 
branched off over various parts of the Madras Presidency. Laksmi- 
kumara Tatacarya® represents the line that stayed in Kanci and there 
are other lines at Kumbakonam and the Circars etc. This poet 
belongs to the family that settled itself at Tirupati and its progenitor is 

1. Printed Bombay aud Benares. See Mitra*s Notiaas^ I. 37. tDhere is a 
commentary on it by hisdesoiple Bhavanisankara (10. VIII. A183). 

2. to Edixx. Sarazvati Bhavan Series. 

3. GO, I. 4:96, II. 116, HI. 306. For his other works, see 00, 1 . 4X4. 

4. Ha was adored by Mukundadeva, adajapatl 
prince ot the 16th century. Z?0, XXI, 8500%, 

5. See para 212 supra. 
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called Tolappacarya. Kumira was the High Priest of Raghunatha Naik 
and Vijayaraghava Naik of Tanjore who ruled from 1614 A.D.^ His 
Parijatanataka in five acts is based on the story of Parijataharapa.® 

700. Jagannatha, son of Pijambara, was a Brahmin of Mithila 
and contemporary of Gokulanatha. To delight the feudatory chiefs 

■ who were assembled at the court of Fateh Shah, he composed the 
play Atandracandrika, early in 17 th century A.D.® 

701. Mathuradasa was pupil of KfSnadasa. He was a 

Kayastha of the city of Suvarnasekhara on the banks of the Jumna. 
His Vrgabhanuja is a nalika. describing the loves of Krspa and Radha, 
daughter of VySabhanu.® 

702. Madhusudana, son of Narayana of Sandilyagotra and 
desciple of KfSnasarasvata', wrote play KySPakutuhala,® and is different 
from the famous Madhusudana Sarasvatl.® 

703- [Madhusudana (Sarasvati) whose original name was 

Ramalanayana was a Gauda Ranojia brahmin of Rasyapagotra, He 
was the son of Puranqlara. Yadavanan^a was his brother. It is said 
that \adava’s son Madhava, contemporary of Pratapaditya (16-17 
century A.D.), bore the title of Avilambasarasvati,® for extempore 
poetry. With his two sons, Puran^ara once went to the Court of 
Madhava Pasa in Barisal District,® and exhibited the extraordinary 
faculties of Madhusudana. The chief was delighted but refused to 
grant a site on which Purandara wanted to build a hut. Madhusudana 
was much grieved and took his father’s leave to renounce the world. 


1. The statement in para U6 and the footnote (3) there that KumSra Tataoarya 
was a resident of Kanci is an crtot, due to the oonfusioa between his name and'that of 
lAksmikumara fatacarya. KumSra TStacarya aZios Aparyaptamrta who commented 
on Campubhariita {TC, III. .3532) was the great-great- grandon of ’Laksmi]ium5ra of 
K5noi. See also DC, XXI. 8201. 

TO, II. 2374 ; SVM. 251, 

PR, II. 22. 

Ed. Bombay. See Mitra’s i^o^iaes (1876), 

There are poems Krs^.akridita by Kesayarka iOxf. 349), Ersna- 
kau{tihala anonymous (CO, I. 119) and Kr|uakatuhala by ESmacandra Bhatta 
YI» 108). 

T ^ f to Siddantabindu (GOS, Baroda p. xi) ; Abhayankara’s 

Int to Siddhautabindu (Qovt. Or. Series, Class A No, 2, p, 27). 

7, See utidor Oiranjiva post 

8, ^ The kingdom was called Candradyipa and kings Oancjira kings {See MI, XII* 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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He went to Benares and was initiated into Brahmavidya by Visvesvara 
Sarasvatr. There he composed his famous Advaitasiddhi. Tulasidasa, 
the poet to whom we owe the Hindi masterpiece Ramacaritamanasa, 
was his friend, whom he praised thus : 

mm 1 

«i;^rc[TtF3rfF wj II 

In Kotalipara near Faridpur in Eastern Bengal there is still a 
village known as Purandaravatika and a shrine attached to it of Sri 
PakSinaniurti and Kalika said to have been built by Purandara. In 
Bhavabhumivarta or history of Kotalipara, composed by Raghavendra 
Kavisokhara says Madhusudana was brother of Purandara and not the 
son. Emperor Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.) invited Madhusudana to his 
Court and after pleasant disputations held with the learned men of 
that court he \vas well honoured there. Madhusudana* must therefore be 
referred to the 16-1 7th century A.D. Besides several works** on Bhakti 
cult and Advaita philosophy he wrote commentaries on Vedastuti, 
Mahimna§totra,* probably Bhagavata,^ and Harilila,® and a poem 
Anandamandakini® on Kr^naJ 

704 . Ratnanuja was the son of Saranammacarya and grandson 
of Ramanuja of Vadhuiagotra and lived at Trivellore, Chingleput 
District. They trace descent from Dasarathi or Mudaliyandan. 
Saranammacarya was the fourth in descent from Rangaraja who was 
honoured by Krsnaraya of Vijianagar (1509-1529 A.D.). Ramanuja 
wrote the Vasulaksmikalyana*^ on the marriage of god Ranganatha 

1. See Isvaraohandra^s int. to Harililaviveka, where he takes the information, 
from Vaidikavadavlmarsa, a family chronicle of the Western Vaidika brahmins of 
Kasyapagofcra. Das Gupta’s History of Indian Philosofliy^ 420, Prahlad 0. Divan ji’s 
Madhusudana Sarasvati^ his life and ivorks^ Annals, VIII, 149, IX, 313, and Int. to 
Siddhantabindu (QOS), Kshetresacandra Chattopadbyaya, Ibid, VIII. 425; S, N. Tad- 
patrikar, A work on Arthasastra, by Madlmsudana^ Ibid, VIII. 33 ; Cinfcaharan 
Chakravarti ; Ibid, IX, 304. 

2, CG, I. 427. 

3, Printed, Bombay and Calcutta. 

4. Printed, Bombay. His commentary on the 1st verse (printed, Brindavan) is 
classical. There is another interpresation of this verse in 100 meanings by Vamsidhara 
(f Printed, Bombay). 

5. Calcutta Oriental Series, Gjlcutta. Harilila is ananukramani by Bopadeva 
for Bhagavata. B. Krishnaswami Sastri, Madhus%tdanasarasvai {Annals, XI. 192 ; 
JOB, II, 9). K. T. Telang, Hole on the date of Madhttsudana , {JBRASi XXX. 368). 

6, Printed Bombay. See Gopinabh Kayiraj on his date, Saras, Bhav, Series^ 
VII. 177, 
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with Vasulaksmi, well known as Goddess Urayur Nachiyar and was 
enacted at the vernal festival of Viraraghava at Trivellore. His other 
works are Viraraghavakanakavalllvivaha, Vedapadaramayana,^ Rama- 
yanacampu, Vardhikanyaparipaya. Fie must have lived early in the 
17th century A.D. 

Ramanuja's brother was Bhavanarayana.^ His son Ramanuja 
wrote the Bamanujacarapu on the life of Ramanuja.® Ramanuja's 
paternal uncle was Varadaguru. His pupil was Kuarnra Venkatarya of 
Atreyagotra and his son Varadarya wrote bhana Anangahrahmavidya- 
vilasa intended to be enacted at the festival at Ihiplicane.^ 

705. Ramabhadra’« Diksita’s Janakipariiaaya is very 
popular. It is framed as a comedy of errors. *'Two seis of characters 
are brought to action, the one genuine and the other disguised, so 
that a confusion arises among themselves when they are made to meet 
each other. Vidyujjihva, Havana and Sarana appear respectively as 
Kausika, Rama and Lakshmana and so do Tataka and Sita. I'he 
marriage of Rama and Sita comes up not at Mithila but at the her- 
mitage of Visvamitra, Most noteworthy is an inter-drama, enacted at 
Havana's Durbar, The sub-plot begins with Rama's search for Sita 
and closes with Vali's warfare. The last act brings up the culmination 
of the mischief of the Rakshasas. Surpanakha shows herself to 
Bharatain the disguise ofaTapasi and leads him to a misapprehension 
of Rama’s death. Just when Bharata wms prepared to mount the 
funeral pile, Rama's arrival is announced and all ends happily with 
the coronation of Rama," The drama must be considered a master- 
piece of Ramabhadra. The style is learned and amusing. The 
poetry is not intricate and the whole story of the Ramayana is run 
over with rapidily without omitting reference to any important detail.® 

706. Venkatesvara® wms the son of Dharmaraja of Naidhru- 

1. Printed, Arsha Tress, Vizagapatam. 

2. DC, XXI. 8275. 

3. DC, XXI. 8275. 

4. DC, XXL 8345. 

5. Ed. Madras and Bombay. For a critical account, see Sali. XXTI. On the 
author, see para 160 

6. In CC, I. 696, Sabhapativilasa is wrongly given as the work of Dbarinaraj-i^ 
This mistake is copied in Schuyler, 34. There is a drama called Nilaparinaya (CC, I. 
302, Levi. App.. 16) by Drgbavat. It is not known whether Venkatcsj,, author of the 
drama .Baghavabhyudaya (CC, I. 600) and Bhanuprabandha Prahasana, {Tanj, VIII. 
3025, VI. 2805), and Venkate^a, author of Venkate^aprahasana (DC, XXI. 8526) are 
difierent. 
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vakasyapagotra of Manaliir and lived in the Court of Kings Shahaji 
and Serfojee ofTaajore (1684-1710, 1711-1728 A.D.). Besides Bhosala- 
vamsavali, a history of that royal dynasty,* he wrote the dramas® 
Raghavananda, Nilaparinaya and Sabhapativilasa and a prahasana 
ITnmnttakavikalasa ® 

707. Sankara (Dik^ita) was son of BalakrSna and grandson of 
Dhundinlja, probably the same as Vyasayajvan, who lived about 1713 
A.D.^ He wrote the play Pradyiimmavijaya for performance at the 
coronation of Sabhasundara, Raja of Pannah, the grandson of the 
celebrated Chitrasal of Bundlekand.* 

Dhimdhiraja’s pupil VisvanAtha wrote the na|ika Syngaravalika 
on the loves of Candrakeli, king of Avanti and Kantimati, daughter of 
king of Campavati.® 

708. Jagannatha was the son of minister Balakrsna and 
Laksmi and pupil of Kamesvara. He was in the Court of King Serfojee 
of 'Fanjore (1711-1728 A.D.). His Ratiiaanmatha^ is a drama on Rati 
and Manmatha, and Vasnaiatlparinaya® is another drama on the 
marriage of Vasumatl. 

Ramacandrasekhara performed Paundarikayaga and was proficient 
in grammar. At the behest of King Tula ja of Tanj ore (1765-1787) he 
wrote the play Kalanandaka on the story of the separation of Kalavati 
and Nandaka and their reunion. Nandaka is said to be a prince born 
of a royal pair as a gift of Raraabhadra, the deity of Bhadracala ® 

709. Krsnadatta was the^ son of Sadarama and Anandadevi. 
He was the brahmin of the village of Tramatiya in the Vajjada district 
in Mithila, and lived about the middle of the 18th century.*® His 
Puranjanacarita, a drama in five acts, relates the story of Puranjana 

1. See para 163 VII, 3287, 

2. Tanl VIII, 3496, 3518, 3415. 

3. VIII, 36l6, Otherwise called Lambodaraprahasana (Printed Madras). 

4. See para 163 supra, Sankarami^ra, who wrote the play Gaurjdigambara {CC, 
HI. 37) is difierent, 

5. 00, 1. 352. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre, ,IX. 402. 

6. 10, 274. 

7. Tanj, VIII. 3490, 

8. 00, I. 657. 

9. Tanj, VIII, 3361. 

10. PR, IV, xxi Schuyler, Bibl , 63 gives first part of the 17th century A.D. 

84 
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of Bhagavata Purana,* his Kuvalayasviya,*' a drama in seven acts, 
relates the loves of a vedic sta4ent and a maiden Madalasa, and Sandra- 
kutuhala® is an entertaining farce. In his Radharahasyakavya he relates 
the amours of Ridha and Kps^a, in 22 long cantos, and it is accom- 
panied by his own commentary. He wrote a commentary on Gitagovinda 
and a poem Gitaganapati in imitation of it.^ Candlcaritacandrika is 
also attributed to him.® 

710, Visvanalha, son of Trimaladeva, originally lived on the 
banks of the Godavari and subsequently migrated to Benares where he 
composed the natika Hpgankalekha which was enacted at the festival 
of Visvesvara about the end of 18th century.® In four acts it describes 
the marriage of Mrgankalekha and Karpuratilaka. Mrigankalekha 
is the daughter of the king of Kamarupa, or Assam, she has been 
beheld by Karpuratilaka, king of Kalinga whilst hunting, and the 
parties are mutually enamoured. The obstacle to their union is the 
love of Sankhapala, a demon, to oppose whose supernatural agency 
the minister of the king of Kalinga, who alone is aware of the circum- 
stance, invites to the palace a benevolent magician, Siddhayogini, and 
Mrigankalekha is also lodged in the palace as the friend of the queen 
Vilasavati. Notwithstanding the.se precautions, she is carried off by 
Sankhapala to the temple of Kali, when the Raja wandering disconsolate 
beyond his garden bounds comes to the spot, rescues her and kills 
Sankhapala. He is then united to Mrigankalekha in the presence of 
her father and brother, and with the consent of his queen, killing 
also, before the conclusion of the rite, the brother of Sankhapala, who 
comes to revenge him in the form of a wild elephant, but is 
encountered and slain by the king/’’ 

Though imitating Ratnavali in plot, the poet has an enchanting 
style and fancy : 

00, 1. 339. If? was composed in Saka 1701 : 

^ ... 

CO, 1.113, 

3, PR, III. App. 369, 862; 00, I. 707, In the prologue ho mentions king 
Dharmavarman as dead, 

4* See para 298 swpra. 

6 . 00 . 120 . 

6. 050, (1903), 152. Printed, Sarasvati Bhavan Series, Benares. 

7. Wilson/T/zea/re, II. 391, 
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I ‘fR?r#=^fR5Tr%5iT: f ^^555R:irlitrfe%(fr- 

I ^5fr wriftTO’ i# %^ti%sr: It 

I 711- Kisnanatha Safvabliadma, Shattacarya, was son of 

f Purgadasa Cakiravaffci. His ANANDATitAKA, in 5 kusumas, is- really a 

j collection of poetry, descriptive and narrative interspersed with dialog 

* gues and quasi-stage directions. He probably lived in Guzarat in the 

' 18th century. 1 

I ■ 

712. Devaraja was son of Sesadri and belonged, to a brahmitt 

: family that migrated from Pattamadai in Tinnevelly District and settled 

f at Asrama, a village near Suclndram in Travancore which was gifted 

i to twelve brahmins in 940 M. E. He was a poet of the Court of King 

1 Martandavarman (1729-1758 A.D.) of Travancore. In his play 

I Balamartandavijayam* in 5 acts, he describes the victorious march^ 

j of his patron, acquisition of wealth and the renovation of the shrine 

I of Sri Padmanabha at Trivandrum. In the prologue he mentions his 

[ name by means of a conundrum : 

^ II 

and. the series of royal presents with which he was honoured; 

to I 

?rr4rq;'r?rqnT=qrfdn?qi3: 11 

713. Ramavarma Vanci Yuvaraja known as Asvinf Maharaja 
was the then Yuvaraja of Tavancore and lived in 1757-1789 A.D. He 

, wrote the plays Rukminlpari^iaya® and Spiigarasudhakara* and campus 

Kartaviryavijaya® and Santanagopala® and Vandsastava. 

1. 10 » 243. He wrote also Ramayanasara. For his other works see CO, 1. 121* 
There is one Anan4atUakabhana (Op'p, 1824). K rsnanatha Pancanana who com- 
mented on Sakun tala 8382) is diSerent. 

2. Printed T8S, Trivandrum. His commentary on Bharavi is printed partly in 
Jl Sam, 8ah. Pt, Calcutta. 

3. Printed, Bombay* 

4. Trav, 70. There is Brngarasun4arabhana by Tsvarasarma (1. o.) 

5. Printed, Bombay, Trav. 80 

6 . Trav^Bl, 
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714. Godavarman Yuvaraja, or Yuvaraja merely, was a 
prince of Cranganore and lived in 1800-1851 A.D. Besides the poem 
Eamacarita, he wrote the bharia Easasadana, and poems Sripada- 
saptaka, Muraripuslotra, and Sudhanandalahari.* 

715. Kahavarman (\uvaraja) known as KavisSrvabhauma 
Korhimni Tampuran* was a younger member of the royal family of 
Cranganoor and lived in 1858-1926. He had five brothers versed in all 
the sciences. He was the recipient of a killut from the Prince of Wales 
on the eve of his visit to India. His poem Tripuradahana shows ex- 
quisite poetry. His Anangavijaya and Yitarajavijaya® are bhaijas replete 
with pleasant sentiments. Among his other works are Vallyudbhav.a, 
Viprasandesa, Devadevesvarasat ika, Utfcararamacarija and Banayu^dha- 
campu. He completed Ramacarita which was left unfinished (up to 
Aranyakanda) by Ramavarman (Godavarman?/ He wrote a summary of 
Pevisaptasati ot Markandeyapurana.* 

Closely related to him was another Ramavarman, known as 
Mahakavi Kunjiuuttan Tampuran of Cranganore (1865-1913). He 
wrote vyayogas, Kiratarjuniya and Jarasandhavadha.® 

716. Another Ramavarman was the nephew of Ravivarman, Raja 
of Kollara and Keralavarman. His Candrikakalapidam is a drama in 
five acts describing the marriage of Candrikii and Kandarpasekhara. 

1 he drama was to be enacted at the Caitra festival of Nilakaniha in 
Cellur in Malabar.® 

In Subalavajratunda, a drama in 5 acts, Ramakavi, a royal prince 
Malabar, describes the story of the killing of a sefpant called 
Raktangada by a rat named Vajratimda for having carried off his 
beloved Subala, as his prey,’ 

1. Printed, KSvyamala, Bomb ly. See uituoduotion there for other works See 
para m supra. Bamavacma M.A. a young member of that family, bom 1901 Pebniary 
has written Kaumudi, a poem in 9 sargas, (an adaptation of Goldsmith^s Hermit) 
and Dcvipadadikesasjotram in about 500 slokas He informs me that this author^s 
name was Godavarman and not Ramavarman. 

2. See para 180 supra, 

3. Printed, Triohur, 

4. DO, XX. 7845. See para 177 supra. 

Printed. (Sa/i. Madras. 

i ^vivacmakulas Ahara, son ol amayamm.i RSpi. wrote a poem Rtmayana. 
jraha (iTfav, 91). “ 

Manavikrama Kavir5jakum5ca wrote poems Vishkhaviiayoliasa. Mandanopa- 
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717. Vesikatasubramanya was the son of Venkatesvara- 
makhia and was the fifth in descent from Srikanthadhvarin, son of 
Appayadiksita. In honor of his patron king Ramavarman of Travancore 
(1758 to 1798), he composed a drama Vasulakshmikalyanam, describing 
his marriage with Vasulaksml, a Sindhu princess, to secure a political 
alliance.^ 

718. Varada Acarya was son of Ghatikasata Sudarsana. He 
lived at Kanci and was a contemporary of Ramabhadra DikSita® in the 
latter half of the 18th century. He was fifth in descent from Nadadur 
Animal (Varada) who was grandson of Sudarsana, nephew of Ramanuja. 
To vie with Ramabhadra^s Srngaratiiaka called Ayya BhaPa, Varada 
wrote Vasantatilaka^ called Animal Bhana,, wherein there are descrip- 
tions of magic shows, snake charmers and the like. His Vedanta- 
viiasa or Yatirajavijaya, a play in 6 acts, describes the life of 
Ramanuja.^ 

719. Perusuri was the son of Venkata of Kausikagotra. His 
V^asiiinangalanataka with an anonymous commentary on it is in five 
Acts and describes the marriage of Uparicaravasu and Girika, daughter 
of Marut Kolahala, and was to be staged at the festival of Minaksi in 
Madura. 'Fhe prologue refers to his other works, Ramacandravijaya, 
Bharatabhyudaya, Venkatabhana and Cakorasandesa. He lived in 18th 
century A.D.® 

720. Arthapancakanataka in five acts of unknown authorship 
describes bow Manmatha was reborn as the son of Sauriraja, the deity 
that is worshipped at Krsnapuram (Tirukkannapuram), Tanjore 
District, how as an infant he was cast into the sea by Sambarasura^ 
hovv the servants of Sambara found the infant in the belly of a fish 
and how Rati, the daughter of Sambara;, enamoured of him, had him 
leaded well, and in the end he married her after killing Sambara.® 

L Trav. 78. Foe a desunption, see Trav. Aroh, Series, V 22-25 wherein the 
genealogy of the author is also given. Vasalaksmikalyana of Eam5nuja is a different 
work (DC, Vill. 850i). 

2. See para 160 supra. 

3. Printed Madras, Keith, SD, 263, 

4. DC, XXI, 8630. Printed Madras. 

5. DC, XXI. 8497. 

6. DC, XXI. 8877. It is*called Ar|hapancaka because it embodies five things ; 

sJircnfr I 

snlrgOTT 11 
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721 i %iiidararaja Acarya^/son of Varidaraja of Atrejagotra, 

was a native of Elathur Agraharam in Travancore. He was bom’ in 
the year Plava in Kollam year 1016 (1841 AiD.) and lived on for 
63 years. He had tbe control of MarOfimantra with which he was able 
at will to command the presence of the energies of Hanuman in predi- 
caments of distress. Venkatalakpml was his wife. He was proficient in 
all Sastras and was a born poeb He was patronised by the rulers of 
Travancore and Ettiyapuram and was a friend of the royal poet 
Keralavarman of Travancore. His writings are many. Among Campus 
are Godapari^aya, Kamsavadha, Ramabhadravijaya and Srinivasa- 
dikpitendracarita. Among poems are Nitiramayana, Ramabhadrastuti 
and Kr-sparySstuti. Among dramas are Padminiparinaya, Vaidarbhi- 
vasudeva, Snusavijaya, Hanumadvijaya and Rasikaranjana. He wrote 
commentaries on Keralavarman’s Kamsavadhacampu, Swamidiksija’s 
Valliparioaya and Godaparijaya.* His brother’s grandson Varadaraja 
wrote his biography in a campu. 


722. Vaidyanatha Vacaapati Bhattacarya lived at 
Nuddea about the middle of the 19th century A.D. He wrote his 
Caitrayagna in five acts at the instance of Isvaracandra, Rajah of 
Nuddea. It depicts the legend of JJakga’s sacrifice in all its details, 
the assemblage and reception of the Gods and the ceremonial of the 


723. Viraraghava was the son of Igvara and Kamaksi and of 
Kaundinyagotra. He lived in Sahajimaharajapuram (Tiruvasinallur) 
and was patronised by a King called Sivendra, Sivaji of Tanjore 
(1835-1865 A.D-)* His Ramirajyabhijeka is a drama in seven Acts 
describing the story of the Ramayana, and Vallipari^iaya* is a drama in 
five acts describing the marriage of Valll and Subrahmanya.* Parvati- 
stotra is a lyric in praise of Parvati.® 


1. These books have been printad in different manusoriptsio Travanoore, Ettiya- 

puram and Madras. I am indebted for this information to Mr, A. Parthaaaratby 
Iyengar, Vydkhanasa PanoSnana, Akalamannadu, Kistna District. 

2. CO, I. 187. Analysed by Wilson, Theafre II. 112-413. VaidyanStha. author 
of Krjoaliianatika (CO, 1.128,; 11.24, 193), Vaidyanatha, author of MithyScara- 
prah^ana (CO, I. 455) and Vaidyanatha, author of Sa|saDgavijayanafcaka (CO, I. 690) 

ate different persons and are themselves probably not identical. 

8. See Subrahmanya Iyer’s Eiatory 0/ Mahairatta Kings o/ Tankre. .83. 
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724. Siindaravirataghava was the son of Kasturiranganatha 
and grandson of Viraraghava of Vadhulagotra. He lived at Balaldn- 
grhapura (Siruvallur) in the South Arcot District. In Bhojarajanka he 
describes the domestic conspiracy at the Court of King Miinja against 
the life of Bhoja.* His Rambharavaniya® is a drama describing the 
rape of Rambha by Ravana and the consequent curse by Nalakubara, 
her lover, that Ravaua^s head should split into thousands, if he should 
outrage any woman. It was intended to be staged at Srirangam at the 
Caitra festival. His play Abhinavaraghava® describes the story of 
Rfimayapa. 

His father wrote Raghuviravijaya,* a samavakara in 3 acts des- 
cribing the marriage of Rama and Sita. At the end the following 
dates are given for Ramans birth, marriage, banishment and coronation: 

tiri% 3Rq;sjq-gcrt I 

^ #r 

^sTi 11 

725. Vallisahayakavi of Vadhulagotra was the pupil of 
Naraya^ia and lived at Virincipuram in North Arcot Dt, in the middle of 
the 19th century, Vedapurisadhwarin, the author of Margasahayacarita, 
belonged to the same family. His Yayatitarunanandam® is a drama in 
five acts on the loves of Sarmistha and Yayaji who regained his youth 
by exchanging his old age with his son Puru.® His Rocananandam is 
probably five acts describes the marriage of Aniruddha, son of Prad- 
yumna and Rocana, daughter of Ruktnavarman.'’^ His Acaryadigvijaya 
is a campu on the life of Sankara. 

726. Padmanabha was the son of Kamasastrin of Bharadvaja- 
goi^ra, a Telugu brahmin of Kotipalli, Godavari District. On the 
occasion of the festival of Somesvara at Kotipalli he composed^ his 
Tripuravijayavyayoga,® celebrating the conquest of X^ipura by Siva. 

1. TO, 11. 2413. See para 515 swpra. 

2. TO, II. 2386. 

3. TO, 1X1.3283. 

4. TO, II. 2444. 

5. DO, XXI, 8477. Another Drama yay5Vi-Devayanioarijrara seems to have 
been composed with some songs for staging. DO, XXI. 8479. 

6 . im.sm, 

7. DO, XXI. $037. 

8. TO, III. 3370. 
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He visited Benares and on that occasion wrote his Liladarpanahhana, 
a piece of erotic narration * He lived in the i9th century, 

727. Narayana Sastrin lived at Nadukiiveri in Tanjore District. 
His brother Srinivasa was a great authority in the Darsanas and editted 
the Journal called Brahmavidya. Narayana was a born poel. He bore 
the title of Bhatla Sri and Balasarasvati. He was an impressive lecturer 
and gave the benefit of his lectures on Ihe Gita to many an assembly 
in Madras He passed away in the year Snciharaaa (191 I A.D.) at 
the age of 51. His learning was versatile and in the field of poetry 
his authorship was prolix and he can well rival in volume and quality 
any other writer of the world. He wrote 92 dramas with themes 
embracing almost all Indian mythology as well as imagination. Of 
these ten are in print,* His Mythiliyam in 10 acts relates the story of 
Ramayana, Sarmisihavijayam in four acts treats of the marriage of 
Yayati and Sarmistha, and Kalividhunanam In 10 acts describes the 
story of Nala. Two other plays are Jaitrajaivatrkam in 7 acts and 
Suramayuram in 7 acts. 

He wrote Sundaravijaya, a long poem in 24 cantos, Gauiivilasa- 
campu, Cintamani an Akhyayika in 3 parts and Acaryacaritra, a prose 
narrative in 2 parts on the life of Sankara. In rhetoric, he wrote 
Natakadipika in 12 pirts, Vimarsa in 5 parts and Kavyamimainsa in 
2 Adhyayas.® 

The following are his other dramas : 

:i0), 5rTtgri%3r’T*^ ;4), jrrfrRrfr?ciJ^ (5), (7), 

(7), iwmflr (5), sisrtmtj; (9), (7), r%mr%- 

51?^ (7), (o), (10) (is:) (i), 

ws^rr#!*?: (9), (5), (9), (lO), (7),;fr^r55frr 

(7), fn'|c5rr%jra-<^ (7), (7), (5), 

(6), (5), (7), (:l), (3), 

(6), (5), (7), (10), (7), 

(10), gffifjRrs^ (7), trfgtsrfrgg (lO), 


1. Ibid. III. 8177. 

2. Pnubed Madras and Chidambaram 

3. Tbs manuscripts, of his works are said to be with his son at Alampallam 
village near Kollengode. My attempts to get at them have been of no avail and my 
better to the Curator, Oriental Manuscript Library giving the information seems to have 
leen of no effect too in getting then preserved. Some of these plays are with Nanga* 
Ysram Rajappa Iyer of Trichinopoly. 
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( 6 ) ,^^% (5),*FJrr5fra^ (7), (8)> (6)» 

(7) , csdr^fl;, (iO), sprafFsiff (6), ^fr^r^r (7), fn^Tsft^ 

(5)", (7), (^0), (1), #fTi^r (2), W; 

ttspj^ (8), )> (6)^ 5^^'r (l). 

qT==cPT^ (7), (6), j^^rr%^JT (5), (7), tf^Rfrf^q 

(8) , (6), (7)> (5), (6), 

(5) . i'h <5), (s), 

(5), flrsf^f^ (6), (5), (7),^^^*^ (5), 

(6) , MRsfgq; (8), (5), (7), _(8), 

(5), f^oitrrsr^q; (6 )j (^)> C"*)) *t^rcw 

(5), iTiT^fRU (8), (5), (8). msinffSr^'^, (6) 

^fff^^T- (10), P5tF3:5!:>3; (5). 

728- Ramacandra was son of Laksmana and Sub^ma of 
KorSda family and Kaundiiiyagotra. He was Pandit in Noble College, 
Masuiipatam. He lived at Idipalle near Masulipatam late , in 19?li 
■ cental y. Among Ms works are Kumarodayacampu, Pevivijaya, a long 

poem and a bhana Sragarasadharnava* 


ramacarya. l?or proncienc^ lu -v- — 

kara^a-Pancanana. He was patronised by the Zamitd 
Veakatadri Apparao who like Bhoja Was himself a poet ar 
poets in the 19th century. Besides Artistava and Svap 
didactic poem, he wrote Madananan^abhapa.® 

730. Eecambadi Srinivasacarya was the son 
cSrya of Kaundinyagotra of Tiruvahindrapuram in 
District. He lived in 1848-1914 A.D. His exposition 
works, particularly of Sakuntala, was unique. He was 
Sanskrit in the Government College, Kumbakonam. H 
he had a high standard of poetic excellence. He wr 
Srhgaratarangi^i and a play USaparinaya and a poem 
in 6 cantos which is allegorical.* ^ Among Ms prose pi 
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His proficiency in musie Was manifested in the poetoa of songs, 
Amptamathana* on the style of Gitagovinda and on the same he has 
left an incomplete poem. He wrote commentaries on Nagananda 
and Mpichakatika. 

Among poets of TOTvahindrapuram there were others equally 
gteat. A^tavadhanam Anantacarya; whose extempore composition of 
Samasyas and enigmas was a wonder. In some of his verses he 
artistically wove the names of ragas, e.g. 

?:i55r 5 q'TO'f CRT 1 

Pesikabhakta Kavi Venkatacarya talked in verses to his last breath 
and some of them are now remembered locally.® 

731. Sonthi Bhadradri Ramasaati^tiiil {1856-»1915| < 
a Velanati Vaidiki Brahmin of Pithapur in Godavari District. He was 
the son of Gangaramayya of Gautamagotra. A great Samskrit ^dholar 
ah<J poet, he adorned the Courts of the Zamindars of Urlalh and 
Lakkavaram, Besides Ramavijayakavya, and Sambarasuravijaya- 
campu, he wrote a play Muktavali. 

732- Padmanabhatcarya was an advocate at Coimbatore and 
passed away about fifteen years ago. Pie wrote the plays Ghruvatapas 
px4 Govardhanavilasa.® They are divided into scenes and do* not 
follow.^ the rule about Ankas (acts). 

f ' 733^ ' Siiiikara Lal^ was the S6n of Mahesvara of 
go^ra. His mother was Monghibai. He belonged to the family <£ 
Prashmora Nagar Brahmins of Kathiawar, He was born in 1844. He 
was proficient in Avadhana* Pie was made Principal of Sanskrit 
CoUege at Morvi at the age of 21* He then wrote Ravajirajakirtivilasa, 
a, poem on the royal fnmily of Morvi State. He wrote the Kafhas, 
Anasuyibhyudaya, Bhagavatibhagyodaya, Candraprabhacarita, Mahesa- 
prfeapriya, a long poem Balacarita and minor poems Pancalicari^ra, 
Aruadhativijaya, Prasannalopamiwjra, Kesavakypalesalahari, Bhogavad- 
! l^agyodaya, Kailasayatr^, Bhrantibhayabhanjana, MeghaprarthanS and 
several s|otras and prasastis. Among his dramas are Sivi|ricari|a, 

1. For iusfcanoe 

' I'tm- ‘Mdjtied for this mformatioa to Mr. Ched^’%.'al*iWli^iardghava- 
S. fettUlttiiitoH. -i-.i!! 
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P&*avabkya4uya, Bha^rayurvljaya, Gopalacintama^i, KrSnacandri- 
bhyadaya, vkmanavijaya and Parvatiparinaya, He was made Mabama- 
bopa^hyaya in 1914 and passed away in 1916. In his memory, his 
admirers have founded Sankarasrama, where sanyasins are invited to 
deliver discourses on religion.* 

734. Narayana Sastri of Radhamangalam was the son of 
Vaidyanatha. He was Professor in tha Sanskrit College> Trivadi neat 
Tanjore and died in 1932. He says he wrote more than 108 works* 
of which 24 were dramas. Among them are Mahesvarollasa, Udara*’ 
ragkava and Mukun^amanoratha, the last of which is on the sports of 
gl^pa.* The rest are not known. 

735. Sriniva«aearya son of Kf?namacarya, was born In 
1863 hear Tiruvadi, Tanjore District. He was Sanskrit Pandit ■ in the 
Board School of RSjamadam. He wrote two plays, lOhruva and 
K^rabdhisayanam which were staged in the school there. He passed 
away in 1932.* 

736 . 'giifi ffi l ft Tatacarya son of Venkata varada, of Saffe^ 
rparsahagotra Uved at Conjeevarsm in 1862-1923. Besides a smaW 
plhy Yttgalanguirya, he wrote Vedantadesikacarip^ on the model of 
gjpjfealpasiiryodaya on the merits of Visiptadvaita philosophy/ 

737. Peri Kaainatha Saslry (1857-1918) was the son of 
Venkata Sastry of Gautamagotra. Snanda Gajapati (1851-18977 
Bt^arajah of Vizianagaram was his paron. He was a professor of 
Grammar and Rhetoric in the Maharajah’s Sanskrit College, Vizia** 

Tlfisides minor poems, GangSstava, Godavaristava and 


,8, «kenteaoacadpteai» - 

^ trsianan^ia jBaante ahoam J3afiklll&yn4aya on the life ofVedSnta. 

la. Ba^^maupM. ; 
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Ourgasoundaryasataka he wrote the plays PancSlikaraksanam and 
Yaminipurpa^ilaka. 

To the same place Viaianagaram belonged Javanti Venkanna 
(1864-1924). He was a vakil but devoted his time to Sanskrit learning. 
Besides poems of melodious verse Abhinava-Ramayana. a summary of 
Ramaya?a ^ in 700 slokas (printed in Telugu script), Mukundanandala- 
hari (in imitation of Sivanandalabari of Sankaracarya) and Lak^mi- 
patisafakam, he wrote Prahla^acampO on the story of NpisimhavatSra. 

738. Mulasankara Maneklal Yagnik of Gautamagotra 
was born on 31st January 1886 at Nadiad in the Vadnagra Nagar 
Brahmin community from which came some of the celebrities of the 



soaot KaanaKantjci ^ ^ 

Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta in 1883-1887. B^esides Sab- 
parinaya and Candravamsa, poems in 'limitation of Kamarasambhava 
and Raghuvamsa and AlankarasUtra on rhetoric he wrote the play 
Kaumudisudhakara.* 

741. Haridasa, Siddhanta-Vagisa* was the son of Vidhumukhi 
and Gangadhara Vidyalankara of Kasyapago^ra. He was born on 7^ 
(1876 A.D.) at UnasMa near Kotwalipara in 
East Bengal, a place described traditionally as 
hundred thousand idols of 
eminent 


Kariick 1798 Saka 
Faridpur District, 

Second Kasi where Brahmins worship a 
Siva^’ Gangadhara’s father, Kasicandra Vacaspati was an ^ 

scholar and was ninth in descent from Yadavananda Nayacaiya. 
Among his ancestors was the famous Madhusudana Sarasvati. 

Haridasa was renowned from boyhood for his piety and before, he 
was 13, he had acquired high proficiency in Sanskrit literature. At 1.4, 
he composed a play Kamsavadha and a campu Kamsavadha, at 16, 
the poem ^ankarasambhava in 5 cantos,' at 18, the play Janakivikrama, 
and at 20 a poem Viyogavaibhava. ' ' 

‘ He was a pupil of Jlvananda Vidyasagara. Later, he wrote 
plays VirajasarojinI, and Vangiyapratapa, a poem RukmipiharaVa and 
a: romance Sarala. He also composed commentaries with historical 
introductions on Naisadha, Magha, Kadambari, Hasakumaracarita and 
Sahityadarpana and on the poems and plays of Kalidasa and Bhava* 
bhiiti® 

He was professor of Sanskrit in the Tol of Zamindar of Nakipui 
His present undertaking, an edition of Mahabharata with a Bengali 
translation, has been highly appreciated and Adiparvan and 'part ■ oi 
Vanaparvan have been published. It is hoped that the learned scholai 
will live long to complete the edition. , ,, 


by Satish ■ Kumara, . Managmg 


1, This information was kindly forwarded to me 
Director, Bareilley Corporation Ltd. « o,* , t * 

sa. Be beats titles KSvyatinha, Yyakatanajirfha, Smrtitwtha, sankhyarajna, 

Para^asastra, Sabdaoarya and Mahopa4e«ak. ' ' , , 

3. a?he earlier history o£ the family has bean furmahed to uM by Jogas(»n4» 
Bhettacarya, manager, Karmiaaehiv to whom I am indebted for varied information on 

4. See para 70i swpr a. * 

5. Most of bfwe bean printed at Galcnttft or are in course of pubUca* 





742. Dew'nraMdi SnWa. Kavicakravarti, of Bena^fej 
Sacarif!*’'^“°"'''‘ Laksminarayapa and a 

p l^h Tarkaca'rya is the editor of Samskritas 

P^ishatPatnka, Calcutta. Besides commetaries on many poem: 
plays he wrote the plays Syamantakoddhara and NaladamayantiT 
an account of Kavya literature called Kavyacinta.® ' ‘ 

744. K. S. Ramaswatni Sastri is the son of K, Sund' 
Iyer and Campaka Lafcsmi Uves at Kumbakonam. Ramaswami re 
retaredas District Judge. His appreciation of Sanskrit poetry is at 
“if • His Rativijaya is a small play in five acts, suj 
ed by Kalidasa’s story of Ratlin Kumarasambhava. and aims “at 
seating the rebirth of love under a new inspiration and with true Ic 
to pharma and to God and at giving a new interpretation to an ar 

the 

T • 7^' \ Tampi, B-A., Principal, Sanskrit Col 

Trivandrum, has written some short plays for amateur dramatic e 


are hi» , play. Ujgi^tida.'inaaa, aad PraMajOya. 

— * — — 


latter draj 


1* Published in SuprabhSta. 


“^^’iPhbHshed jpf 

f«IW, -mrMmtk. ' - ' * 

Ji, Baju SastriaUwas a famous authority 
an unrivatled j^rofe^or. 




Otaier minor poems have been 
me manus crijct s are with the author. 
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ses the anecdotes of Vanaparvan of Mahabharata. In Kanndinya- 

prahasana the hero is a complacent glutton and his inevitable raids 

on the kitchen become impossible to thwart. It is said that appetite 
is “ presented here as the root cause of fiction between the two classes 

ofmen— the owner and the trespassers” and appetite stands for all 
the incomitable animal cravings in naan. 

747. R. Shama Saatrin, B.A„ Ph.D., has translated the play 
of German poet Lesing, Amelia Galat^i in 11 scenes. 

Section 5. 

Allesorical playa 

748. Personification of inanimate beings and personal qualities or 

senses, shortly called, allegory, is as old as the vedic literature. The 
comparative superiority of the various organs and senses ofm 

illustrated by dialogues and action. Such, for instance, ar^ the. ContfQr 
between vak (speech) and manas (mind) and the praria (life) 




^>RSTAKS.TYA; 

: . ^iRTw 3(r%i%fir 1 1 

5?>itn, 3ir%iw JRfJT, ^r®Rr: 5rr%iT, ^r, 
sr^;n?rr I jr^^r ? ir; ii ii. 

■^r tiwir, cR^Ht 3fr'RRrc%^, jr% sft^f ^rf %r- 

fNr:, stSfSIFRRT WR, ROIR: 5rTSf;T, T^R^cr^ftn-, 

r%1^ I f \cr; 12 . 

m f m m crft5rfii=^ 

jri'Ti^ tfJftrmTra % 5r^rfR?^ 5fr|%gfJf[^ I 

c!^ II 13. 

• m\ ^ arf wtorft??, r astgrtrlr f q-g:r sr? JrRrsri^ r 
ct^r?ftRr I ?Tg;r 3ii ft afowfrflr i^rt I m 

w »R: I ?isr 3 it JTSff^rw ft cfRsrr * * * 14^ 

749. Ill tli6 f3.blGs like PaucEteE^ra, animals are iiumanised and 
tlidr dialogues impart ethical precepts. In Agvaghoga’s Sariputrapra- 
kamna, Buddhi, Kirti, Phyti are personified and at the end o^ their 
dkl'ogaes, Buddha appears. This is adopted by Kavikarpapura in' - Ms 
Chitanyacandrodaya, in which Caitanya takes the place of Buddha,* 
lAter literature has abundantly made use of this dramatic artifice to re- 
ptBsent with vividness, tenets of particular schools of philosophy and 
otber-quMtionS; of religious controversy. 

" M750. Ivrsnamisra” was an ascetic of the Hamsa order. He 
was a follower of Sankara and missionary for the propagation of 
Advaita. doctrines. It is said that among his several discinifiR woo 





panied by all virtues have been banished. There is however a prophesy 
that Reason will some day be reverted into R'evelation ; the fruit of the 
union will be True knowledge, which will destroy the reign of Error. 
The struggle for this union and consummation, followed by the final 
truimph of the good party, forms the plot of the piece.”^ . 

751, The prologue to the play mentions the victories of king 
Kirtivarman,® and his general Gopala over the armies of Karpadeva,® as 
the occasion of immediate rejoicing and the enactment of the drama, 
recently composed, as an item in t he programme of festivities. Kii^i- 

1 Ed. Bombay. Tran, into, Germ, by Goldstuoker, ' Koingsburg (gives end of 
lath wntury); by Hecael, Zurich; into English by Taylor, Boiabay. On this dmm, 
see Sohuyl8r,5Bi61. 19, Maodonell SL. 366-7 ; Weber, IL. 207 ; S. Levi, 21, 229-36. 
H. Btookhaus, Int. toEdn. (Laipsig); M. Williams, IW, 508; 

Keith, SO. 251. (This oontmuB a very full and ontieal account of the play .and ite 
time), SB. II, 67. Eor guptations in the anthologies, see Peterson, Subh. On the 
Bibliography Of Kr|gLanii§i£:a, see JAGS, XXV. 189. 

VbnKAiTEsh YAUkn SovANi, ^discovers a long metre at the end of Act a passage 
forming a magnificent hymn of Adike^ava at Benares ; ’ ' ^ ” 
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v^rman ruled between 1049 and 1100 and his victory over the Kar^a- 
deva was about 1065 A.D,* 

The geneoiogies® of the Kamakoti Pitha record that Mankha and 
K|snami3ra were contemporaries of Candrasekhara Sarasvati the 47th 
occupier of that seat (1097-1165 A,D.) 

752. There are commentaries on the play by Rudradeva,* 
Ganesa,^ Subrahmanyasudhi Ramadasa,* Sadatmamunii/ Ghanasyama,® 
Mahelvara NyayilankSra,** R. V. Dikshit,*® Adhyanatha,^^ and Govinda- 

753. Venkatanatha's Sankalpasuryodaya is an answer to KjSna- 
mi^a and in culcates Visista^lvaita philosophy.*® Venkatanatha is 
Yedantadesika. 

[Gopalacarya was the son of Rangacarya of Vadhulagotra and 
lived at Mannargudi and Pudukotta in 1881-1907. Rangacarya's father 

1. Hulszch [Elt I. 220) shows that the play was composed between 1060 and 1116 
A,D. and refers to coincidence between the passage relating to Kirjivarman and a pas- 
sage in ^ifahoba inscription. See Grierson, JRdS, (1908), 1136. , ^ 

"Tfta : r%fcf fell' | . \ ! 

„ Punyailokammjari^^O- 

:? - 'See K. Yenkatesa, Smharacharya and Ms Kamakoti Pe^tha (Kumba- 

konam), 28.. . 

3. Gal* Bod* 281. Ed. Bombay with CandrikS!* 

i 'CC, m,76. 

; 6. DC, XXI, 8429. Tanj. VIII. 3436. He was son of Venkate^a and Venka* 
Iffmba of Ponduri family. 

6. Trav* 77, He was son of VinSyaka, Ed. Madras, Leipzig and Po^. 

A manuscript is dated 1545 A.D. 

7, CC, 11. 78, 2U. His original name was Gadadhara, The Ms. is dated SSka 
• 1436 (1671 A.D.) 

' 8. Tani. Vril. 3432. 

9. Ed, Calcutta, Leipzig. 

'3£d Poonar ■ . - ' . , . V/'i 

11, Ed. Shibpur. 

4^ 1^.^ TQ. Ill* 3318. Printed XSBt Triyandrij^. He was apparently an asoetio and 
'iewpitcf FrakIMrfeha; • ^ ^ ^ , 

^ pai^ 120 l|here are comm^tarles on it by Ahoblla, by Kausika 

|r|lalIaTttS^(Ed. Odnjeevaram^by lfMya^a, andby.Ra^^ (GO, n. 163, 








was Gopalacatya, the well known scholar of eminence of Mannargudi 
under whom Mahamahopadhyaya Raja ^astrigal studied. While yet 
very young, Gopalacarya was master of all the sastras and for his special 
proficiency in poetry and poetics he was honoured by then Maharaja of 
Pudukottah. In 700 verses in Arya metre called Arya Saptasati appa- 
rently named after Govardhana’s work he wrote a biography of Vedanta- 
desika, replete with devotion and poetic beauty. Parts of the book were 

publishedinPudukottaSanskritJournalandwill, lam told, be com- 
pletely edited by his younger brother R- Srinivasachariar, State Vakil 
of Ptidttkotta, who has himself composed a short poem on the Lord. 
His elder brother is R. Kfishnamachariar, the present Assistant 
Administrator of Pudukottai. 

On Vedantadesika, there are also the poems Hesikastot'rarafcna-* 
tnanjuga and SrisQkliratnakara and Cetlur Srlnivasacarya’s Abda- 

hifilikS'.] ■ . "I:, 

754. The attempt of Kignamisra to establish the triith of .parti- 
cular teiiets of religion by allegorical representation has been fruitful 
in the production of similar plays covering also the range of theology 
and ceremonial. , . 

755 Gokulanalha was a poet of the court of Fatleh Sa^a, of 
irinagara, and contemporary of king. Raghavasimha of MithUa^ who 
ruled in 1615 A.D. His Amritodaya* treats the sto*y of the Jiva^man 
from creation to annihilation, His MadalasS is a play on the marriage 
ef Madalasa.* His Rasamahafnava is a treatise on rhetonc and 
^ivasataka a lyric in ptaise of Siva.* 

756. Yaaappala was the son of phanadadeva and Rukifiipf of 
Ite Modha famlr add Mmsslf mmi«l«r uf kmg Ajayajev*. -Hj! 
MOHiFAiAJAyA* iA> alLgoricl plA, to 5 celAradng to 

given by king Kumarapala to the Jain religion, e 

enacted at Tharapadra, probably the capital of Marwar. Yasafpala 
was one of the eminent men who heard the first reading of Munira na s 
AwSfnasvamicarita at the temple of Santinatha at Patan in Sam., 1232 
(1306 A. D.)* ' 

1. Bd. Bombay. See 8. K. De. SP, 2^1* See para siipra. « u- 

“■ a;, €0, Ii; 97. There are Ma^SlasSpari^a^ (anonymous) and Madalasa by 

ili" MtSOS.Baiioda. , 7, 

S pa, JV. anix. m. Are. 89, 208. Kdth, SD, 263. 
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757. Samaraja OpiksMta, son of Narahari Bindu Purandafa, 
lived at Mathura in the latter half of the 17th century’ Anandaraya 
Chief of Bundelkhand Was his patron. His Tripurasundarlstotya is in 
praise of Parvati* and Kavyenduprakasa is a work on poetics.® Besides 
a farce Phar|anartaka he wrote Sripmacarita ® a play in five acts in 
1681 A. D. describing the elevation of Sridaman or Sudaman, compa- 
nion son of Kfgna, to sudden affluence. “The opening of the piece 
is in the style of our ancient moralities, and in the first Act Poverty 
and Folly are said to assail Sridaman, who is abnoxious to Laxmi for 
his attachment to Saraswati or, in other words, who prefers learning 
to house and lands j for Fortune, it is said, will not even glance upon 
the pious and wise but flies from them in proportion as they are devoted 
to philosophy and virtue. On the other hand, Krishna or Vishnu employs 
the same agents to recover those whom fortune has corrupted. Folly 
entering into their hearts, prepares the way for Poverty, and when 
reduced to distress, their minds are weaned from wordly affections and 
they are fitted to heaven. These allegorical personages effect their 
purpose with Sridaman, by demanding the rites of hospitality, and 





A.D.)* Besides the play Stibhadraparinayk* and Sjngarasarvasvabha^a* 
he wrote the allegorical plays Ci|tav|rttikalyana* and jrvanmuktikalya!?a * 

760. Jagannatha Sighrakavi was a poet of Kathiawar and 
lived in the 17th century during the days of Nana Fatnavis. His Sau- 
bhagyamahodayanataka represents all alankaras as courtiers in the 
Durbar of Maharajah Vakhatsinji of Bhownagar recounting their 
functions.^ 

761. Anandarayamakhin describes the marriage of Jivatman 
or the individual soul and Vidya or spiritual wisdom. The real 
author of this play Vidyaparinaya was Vedakavi and by him it was 
attributed to his patron Anandarao Peshwa^ minister of Sarabhoji I 
and Tukkoji, kings of Tanjore in the 18th century. AnandarSya’ is 
referred to by Vancisvara in his Mahisasataka.® Vedakavi also wrote 
Jivanandanataka, a play of similar import. 

762. Jatadevas of Visvamitragotra performed Soma sacriflce* 

and became an ascetic. He lived in Mailabar about 1800 A.D. 
Purnapurusarthacaadrodaya,*^ represents the union of king Da^sva or 
Atman possessing ten horses (representing ten senses of man) and^ 
Apandapakvavalli. The various systems of thought are , introducedras 
demons and are vanquished, and Susraddha, and Subhakti bring about . 
the union. 

763. Mallari Aradhya was the son of Sarabhanaradhya of 


was 

Chaganta family probably of the Krsua District. His ^ivalingasuryodaya 
in five acts is intended to establish the supremacy of Vira-Saiva 
religion. He composed it for the delectation of Basavegvara qI, 
Kandukuri family, probably a local chief of Kalyanapura of the 18tk 
century A.D.*® ^ 


1. YH. 8269. ’ 

2. Probably 00, 1.726. X' 

3. .Tanj^ YIII. 3609. Printed Bombay, . . , * , 

' ' ’00,1,180. 

. ,6.*., 0^1 L ao7. , . ^ 

. Mod ^ Em, 

7, rrOT.79.’ ^,pam'16S SMjora* 

8. See pam 163 m^va, A similar satirical poem is Kaka^ataka, oensuring onfe' 
K,toji,aooui*leE;of King, Bkoji, erf 

, ■sWy^ iisa Tfi. .ivi,;- .iUi J.: !*/.«' . 




764. Nrsimha’s Anumit-ipari^iaya explains the Nyaya docSlrine 
of inference, Annmiti, the daughter of Paratnarsa, marries Ny^a- 
rasika. N^simha was son of Venkatakrsna of Bharadvajagotra and 
lived in Tripiicane in the beginning of the iSth century A.D,^ 

Ghatta Sesacarya, son of Ramanuja of Vadhuiagotra, belonged 
to Kavitarkika family and lived about the beginning of the i9th century 
A.D. at Manchalagadda, Madras Presidency.* His Prapannasapindi- 
karananirasa established that for Prapannas there cannot be Sapindl- 

kgucana. , . ' , 

Krsnananda Vacaspati has lessons on grammar in the form of a 
dramatic entertainment in his Natyaparisista or Antar-Vyakarana- 
NatyaparisiSta.® Ramescandra^s Saralacitsukhisara is a similar work.^ 
Narasimha^s Sivanarayanaraahodaya is a philosophical play in honor 
of a prince of Keonjhor.® 

765* Madabhusi Venkatacarya was son of Anantacarya 
of Naidhruvakasyapagotra. His play Suddhasatva inculcates Visi|^ta- 
dvai^a doctrines.® He lived in Samarlakota about 1860 A,D. ‘ 

766. Rani Mahagni Cinna Narasimha Kavi, popularly 
known as Rani Cayafiulu was born in 1862 in the village of Yenughf' 
mahai of Godavary District, After spending sometime with Ananda 
Gajapaty Raj, Maharaja of Vizianagaram, he became an ascetic. 

was a mathematical prodigy and died very recently at Bezwada. Hfs 
drama Citsuryaloka is allegorical^ and his two works Kalamanopapatti 
and Jithimanjari indicate his astronomical scholarship. 

767. Harihara’s Bhartpharinirveda,® Ghanagyama’s Pracandarahu- 
feya, Naxayanasastrin’s Brahmavidya have beea noticed. Besides these 

' 1. DO, XXI- 8362. 

2. Ibii. 8424. 

3. Printed Calcutta. *' 

4. Prinfed, Jl, Sam, 8ah. XVIII. 

5. 00, m. 134. 

6. The manuscript is with P. 7. Subramanya Sastri. Bansbrit Pandit, Sasde. 
Qedaveri Distdot. 

7. Mr. P. L. Narasimham, Advocate, Visagapatam, tells me that this play is 
different from the one of the same name (printed, Vizianagram) by Mudumbai Nam- 
rimhaoSrya and that he had seen another old pla^^ of the same name elsewhere. 

• 8; Sed'^ta 268 shpra. Ed. Bcaabay. Anrfyeed by Gk^natha in his edn. of 
Batatas, Bambay. Translated into English by Hi- Gray; JAOS,- XKV. 1. It is 
doubtfiil whether he is identical , with Harihara, the author of Prabhavatiparinaya- 
nataka fin MUra VH. No. 2393, Levi. II. 77, 88 ; 00. 1. 854, 762J,' Sohyuler (Diii) 








plays there are the following allegorical plays Jnanasuryodaya of 
Vadicandra/ Satsangavijaya of Vaidyanatha,* Sanmatanataka ofjayanta- 
bhatta ® Muktiparinaya of Siindaradeva,^ Bhaktivaihhava of Jivadeva^* 
Vivekacandrodaya of Siva,® Vivekavijaya of Ramanuja/, Santirasa of 
Vaikunthapurl,® Vedantavilasa of Varadacarya/ Mithyajnanakhandana 
of Ravidasa,^® Sivabhaktananda/‘ Gairvanavijaya of Balakavi/® Svanu- 
bhutyabhidha of Anantarama/® Jivanrauktikalyana of Malta Somayajin*^ 
and probably Suklesvara’s Pramanadarsa 

768. Ramadeva or Vamadeva is known better by the pet name 
Ciranjiva. He was son of Raghavendra Bhattacarya, who was a re- 
nouned SatavadhanP® and grandson of Kasinatha, the great palmist 


treats them as identical. Bhartrhari’s fourth Pa^dliati Sanppaddhati is found men- 
tioped in <0 Car. C,P. 

1. Printed Bombay. 00, 1. 210. Composed in 1580 (?) ! 

S. 00,1,690. Probably MithyScaraprahasana (00, I, 455) and Kysnalfla- 
nStika (00, 1. 123 ; 11. 2^7) are his works, ' ' • f , ' 

3. PB, V. 437. 

4. Tmi* VIII. 3465, He probably wrote Vinodarangaprahasana (00, 1, 577).,. 

5. He wrote on the Court of Pratapasimha Gajap§ti of Orissa abont l60P‘^^j6, ‘ 

He also wrote Bhaktibh5gavata. This is KysnabhaktirasSyana (play)’ noted in 
Kavindraoarya’s List (OOiS), Baroda, No. 1967. ' / , ^ 

' 6 . GonghtlOB. ; 

7. DC, XXL 8521. 

8. 00, 11. 152, See on the author’s othec works 00, 1, 591, where he is called 
also Vi|%upuri. He verses are quoted in Pady avail. 

9. bo. I. 29. - ' ' 

10. Printed, Calcutta. 10, VII. 4200. 

11. 00,1.650. . :h . 

12. Printed, Palghat. .. , 

13. 00, 1. 752. ' 

14. 256. • 

16. CC, 1,658. •' 

16. BSghavendra was a great poet and his Satalloki is marvellous. Ciranjiva 
quotes verses of other poets in praise of. Raghavendra, , 

. ?rrsfrr^rwr ; 

flfcis^sjrttisra'rTOr ? f^g^rr 11 ‘ ’ ' 

v»-r«. 

This feat is described by»Ciranjiva thus in Vidvanmodatarangini (1. 10-12) thus : 

'Pi.' i .4„ , 
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of Bengal. Radhapur was his place. He was patronised by Yasavant- 
simha who was the Naib Diwan of Decca about 1731 A*D. He wrote 
Vritaratnavali. a work' on prosody with illustrations in his praise/ 
and the poems Srngfetatini/ Kaipalata and Sivastotra and Madhava- 
campu® and Kavyavilasa on poetics.* 


His Vidvanmodatarangini is a unique composition.® It is a 
humourous quasi-dramatic work, whene he brings together the follow- 
ers of various religions and irreligious creeds and in the course of their 
dialogues, pools together the essence of various philosophical 
doctrines. 


769 . [Satavadhani Vemuri Sri Ramasastrin was born in 1870 
in Juvvigunta Agraharam in Kandukur Taluk of Nellore District. He is 
a ‘Velanati' vaidiki of Haritagotra. In his early days he studied Yeda, 
Srauta, and Jyot^a at the feet of his father, and afterwards studied 
Sahitya aud Vyakarapa. Satavadhanam was his favourite hobby and 
from the age of 24 he travelled from Cape Camorin to the Himalayas 
exhibiting his scholarship at different chief centres. In Poona, he was 
highly appreciated by Dr. Bhahdarkar under whose auspices he per- 
formed wonderful feats of memory, and in Baroda he was highly 
rewarded by the Gsekwar for a similar performance. In 1903 he went 
to Kashmir and dedicated to him a Samskrit work called Graiveyaka 
SMdha’" and in 1911 was presented at the Delhi Durbar for his work 
called Dhelli Prabha or ^'Durbar Khaneda.” Through his chief 
pursuit is Samskrit, he is now able to speak in 14 languages fluently, 
and can write poetry in Telugu, Samskrit and Hindu. His Saniskrit 
works are Avadhana Vidhanam,” a work describing the process of 
Avadhana, Giirukalpam and Nutanodyanam. He is still living at 
Bezwada. 


RSgliaivendca’s teaohec^waa JagadlsS TarkalankSLra whose gloss on KavyaprakSsa 
(sopied by one of his pupUa in 1677 A.D. See OopinSth Kaviraj’s EUtcry oj 
ipa-faUesika UUrature {Sar^ Bhawan Sfriest V. 143.) 

1. 00, 1. 697; PR, V. 466, 

W PthA , u'i' . 

I, iNU^ed, V I 

4. EaMby i^tuknath.Sarma wlth-mtroiuotion, Sarasmti Bkavm Series. 

6. and Madras^; 
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ViNjAMTOi ViRARAGHAVACARYA, {1855-.1920) ' was a VaifTiavit© 
of Kausikagotra, and was his coworker. He belonged to Donta* 
varam in Tanuku Taluk of West Godavary District He lived at Bezwada. 
and was for many years the Samskrit Pandit in High School there* 
He was a versatile Samskrit scholar and poet and wrote the following 
works in Samskrit : Ramanujaslokatrayi, Mansasandesa, Hanumat- 
sandesa, Panaka-Narasimhastotra, Raghuviragadyavyakhya, Catusloki- 
vyikhya. 

Abhinava Panditaraya •Madabhusi Venkatacarya ( ? -1897) of 

blessed memory was the forerunner of the performance of Avadhanas 
of the modern day. Though he was a genius in Samskrit, no Samskrit 
work is now available.. 

■pivakarla Tirupati Sastrin and Chellapilla Venk^a Sastrin are 
famous as Jirupati Venkata kayis thoughout the Andhradesa, as 
performers of Satavadhanam, Their Samskrit work is Kalisahasram^ 

Devulapalli Subbaraya Sastrin (1853- ? ) and Thammanna Sastry 

(1862- ? ) were famous satavadhanis and were known as Devulapalli 

brother poets. They were poets of the court of the Maharajah of 
pi^apuram and both were versatile scholars in Samskrit Among theni, 
Subbaraya Sastrin wrote a work called RavuvamsamuktavaliJ* « , > 

Section 6. 

Cliayanataka 

770. Chayanataka, literally shadow-play was considered by 
Wilson to denote ‘ the shade or outline of a drama ^ intended to intro-^ 
duce,a spectacle of the drama and processions.” . As a dramatic genre 
it is not recognised hy Sanskrit writers on dramaturgy. But Nilakantha, 
in commenting on in Mahabharata (XH, ccxcv, 5) wrote 

sqwi 

?:r5nqr?rr^jri 1 

Rupopajivanam is called Jalamandapika among the southerners 
wher©> having set up; a thin cloth, the action of kings, ministers etc., is 
shown by leathern iBgures.”*^ This is the picture-show known in 
South India from time immemorial. The pictures made of leather or 

.. 1* See Hymavatiparinayam' • u/ Modern Telugu poefe published by 

;; 2.:^ Toot, T' - . 'v-- 
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uaru-uoaru are manipuiaiea oy persons Demnd me screen, so as to 
move and shake the images falling on the screen as in magic lantern 
shows, and the dialogue is repeated by the persons from behind the 
screen quite dramatically. It approaches a Talkie of modern days. , . 

Vatsyayana mentions Akhyanaka-pata “ which is evidently a roll 
of canvas' containing ' the representation of a short story in several 
scenes like the Famapata which was spread by 
the people in Candanadasa’s house and We 
songs : ■ t , ■ ■ 

‘ 'df| SR"!# q'^rrftar I 

771. Subhata 

His Dupngada* was enacted in the reign 
of Anhilvid about 1242 A.D, durin, 
of the restoration of 
deva‘ (1147-1172 A.D.). 


'Mtidrarak^asa, Act L 

is highly praised by Somadeva and Namisadbii, 
of King Tribhuvanapaladeva 
a festival held in commemoration 
a Siva^s temple at Somanath by King KumarapSia. 
I. It describes the embassy of Angada to the 
Court of ..Ravaua and on failure of the negotiations, the beginning of 
the war* 

^re at least two recentions of Dutangada,® the shorter that 
hSs- been printed in Bombay and the larger that is preserved in the 
India Office Library ® : 

772. Vyasa Ramadeya wrote three such plays Ramabhyu. 
daya, Pandavftbhyudaya and Subhadraparinaya about 1402-1415 A.D * 

; ! Kavyamlla, Bpnibay, Analysed by Wilson, (II. 390). Translated 

info Enghm by L. Gray, iXXII. 58 (where there is full diaeussion of Ch5ya- 

flStala) ; See also Bendall, (1898), 329 ; M. Duff, Ohoronology, 189 ■ Schuyler 

Bi5f.85, There is a similar dcMaa by Bhubhatta, (00, 1. 4.) Here is a flue verse • ’ 
.... ‘ WT wr TROI tiW; qq 

*■ qiir^ T ■ ■ • 

11 . 

a. Pisohell says there are as many DatUngadas as there ate manuscripts. For a 
samhBtty af them, See 00,’ i, 35?; l-f; 56 ; HI. 56. 

, r3vi iO, TO, No, 4189.. On the Eggeling says not only is thedialr^ue itself ocm- 
^erahly astendad m this versifw by the ■ ihsetfion of many additional stanzas, bat 
“^'^1 ■5® ^]?®.throwijla,^pl8i?l*t8d to, make the work a curious hybrid between 
a dramafelo piece (with stage direo^ions) an(3 a narrative poem,” 

f:j II. 1S?^III.,161 ; I*evi,, 4^,' 77;..IO,r Vll 

4187_whet8, manuscript was copied in 1471 (?) Bendall, , «4S, . (1898) 331- Cat 
100-H. Analysed by .Levi. .71, 342 Wd.ifegeBa6 [Ojtt.m 4187). 

' ? * fc# i 1 
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under the patronage of Kalacuri kings of Raypair. Vitthala s Ohayana- 
taka is based on the history of the Adilshahi dynasty of Bijapur (148$- 
1660 A.D.).* Savitricarita of Sankaralala is called a CbSyanataka * 
Hariduta deals with the story of Kysna’s mission to Puryo^ha^a before 
the war* , ■ • - u-.iMr.i'I 

773. Traivikramam is a short dialogue between Sutradhara 
and Nati describing the Vamana incarnation, as depicted in a painting 
which they were apparently looking at. In the technique of dramatic 
construction it is unique and but for the mention of the words Sutra- 
dhara, nandi and ‘ enter ’ it can only be called a dialogue. The third 
picture is described ; this indicates that the aptprs .were seeing a-^ries 
of pictures probably of the several incarnations and Sutradhara , was. 
.qacr-rihinp- the Duranic story connected , with each, one after, anq|bey. 
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M. R. Kavi says is not the drama of Bhasa it may be ascrib- 

ed to any of the Pallava kings preferably to Mahendravikrama or 
Narasimhavishnu ” and adds Traivikrama is mentioned fpr its unique 
characteristics by the commentator on Sakuntala, “ The commentary is 
called Charchana, a large fragment of which was brought from 
Malabar and preserved in G. O. Mss. Library, Madras." Besides 
1 raivikrama the commentator refers to dramatic irregularities of all 
the thirteen dramas of Bhasa and Vinavasavadatta and Chandala- 
flmayana. The last mentioned work alone is not yet available to us. 
the commentator of Charchana may be older than 300 years as the 
st^le shows and probably a native of Malabar. 

774. In Telugu Literature, in a poem known as Kridabhirama, 
ranslated from a Vldhi in Sanskrit, reference is made to this kind of 

composition. The two characters, Ti^tibha nnd Govinda pass through 
the streets of Warangal in its palmy days under Prataparudra 11 and 
describe the various street scenes in a graphic and interesting manner.’ 
The painted canvas represents Palnadu heroes '63 in number) who with 
a haughty boy of the profession acting under the influence of songs sung 
by a professional lady strongly exhibits the ecstacy and blind zeal 
displayed by the feudal lords in their internecine quarrel brought 
about by the passions of the heroine, Aruvellinayanaru.” 

775. Early writers have distinguished story-telling as by caijrikaj 
iltihlldka, saubhika which may respectively mean narration of a story 
tHfh the help of a painted scene or by song and action or by dress 
and deportment. The following passage of Abhinavagupfa (Nalya- 
iistra, Gaekwad Edition page 174) sunoorts it : 


Bhoja^eva in his ^yngaraprakasa distinguishes this kind of com- 
position as Akhyanaka and defines it thus : 

Traivikrama may be caUed Akhyanaka. 

To appreciate its peculiar characterstics, the piece is printed here : 
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?rfs?r 5rrrrm%a:%Tf Trm: | 

’TT'# fli BiR^ri^ o^sr^JTrfFrar^q; || 

3rf^ ^r%frr— 

^ srf^r^sM'RrRiT^ ^r s S^R^stf^ I 
?frT^ wi frsfs ^ || 

%r%: f r%fti I 

fnfi'— fi^r cr^r (rr?TRRr:) 

^■sr— ff3: ^^PR^St^JREf^M^flrBr: JTflr^WWrrsWc^RfR: 

egjq=^fl^T5!fr3rg?!iTor%fR(^ 5mrf|gEP?:F?ji 3Trj=f;^?[irq iwrwrc^rJT 
fg # 5flRWR^%t gf I 

.,» ,.^ gf$r (cfcfglW:} 

■ **’ STg^IRmi^^ 3W55^lT5J^55g?:% cT^R; 

Jrg3*f^ t^q^^Tsrgror jrrtf 3 t?rr; ^s^,- i 

5T3fr— cr^r cRf (iJgRcf:) 

gja' — ?itr. i^^3jg5f^fi'j"rgCT%'atftfcr?T^gq^rr: 

eiR*rar I 

: ;■ fag^rg:} 

g?— aaRwa r a?r |?rr:, fsr $ar:, 

strtar sjcg^tir aRR;, sifiraTfcRgrr^ar:, tff^r prr:, ^ar ^^r:, 

satnffta w:, ?€fear: qtar:, gr%ar: anrir:, jRfrar argf^jraa^ isit^^r: l 

SR^ifRa®^ it 5 ffRr a Rir: 

f^a f r fr far: ?a: I 
ffci a*araaR^ 

iaatrr%#^ aag: ii 

a^' -a^ a^f (aagraO 


aRwra g^graara t^rfasFacsawaqjRaW ! 
^anr l^aaara 3rarl:aR 






776. “la Java the Rama cycle may be treated in the dramatic 
categories of the wayang purwa, a shadow play produced hy puppets 
of buffalo leather^ the woyciiig top&tigy and the “WciycLtig wo?igf produced 
by masked and unmasked men respectively, "and the wayang beber, in 
which pictures are unrolled and explained by the dalafig (juynboll,. 
Internationales ArcMv fur Ethnographie, xiii, 4-5). In many respects the 
latter, as the manager of the puppets and the speaker of the dialogue, 
in which he modulates his voice according to the various characters 
of the drama ‘Serrurier, 95-96, 106-112; Hazeu, 7-9,) corresponds 
very probably to the Sanskrit sutradhara, although his name seems to 
signify merely, stroller, strolling plaj^er,^ and it has been suggested 
that he was primarily a priest who rendered worship to the ghosts 


Section 7, 


Miscellaneous Plays. 

777. On Wedding's. Praupadiparinaya of ft) Peri Kasinatha 
ofVijianagaram* and (ii) Krgna, son of Nrisimha*; Pancaliparipaya of 
AManki Balasuri®; Rukminiparinaya* (i) of Atreya Varada* and (ii) of 
Kavi^rkikasimha ;* Godaparinaya (i) of Srisaila Srinivasa^ and (ii) of 

1, He died in about 1929. His son TStaryudu is vice priuoipal, Sanskrit Oolleire 

; Yissiamgaram. * 

% DO, XXI. 846. 

TO, 111,3123. 

4, There is Prthviraja’s poem Bukminikrsnavalli, 'BU, V. 135. 

; , i .6, VHI. 3502. Printed Bombay, Ho livod at Venkatagiri in 19th oentury. 

o . i. Guptakuti (Kuttakandi) in 

B. Hwt.^d was of Scivatsagojra, Ha was tha nephew of Krsna abovementioned 
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Snbitadripariwaya' (i) of NallSkavi,® (ii) of RagHtii* 
ixatkicirya ® V'ailipariDaya (i) of Bkaskara, son of SivasQrya of Snvatsa- 
go|ra,^ and (ii) of Virar%hava f Nllaparinaya of Venkatesvara, son of 
pliarinaraja ;® Marakatavallipari^giaya of Srinivasa, son of Davaraja f 
Rukmi^iihara^a of Sesacintima^ii ;® LaksmikalySna (f) of Sadasiva 
Pik^ita® and (ii) of Manavikrama.*® . , 

Madaiasaparinaya,*^ Parvatisvayainvara,*® Sitavivaha by Sesadri of 
Bharadvajagotra,^ Bhairaipari^jiaya** (i) by Sathagopacarya” and (ii) by 
Venkatacarya/® Bhanumatiparinaya,^’^ Candrakalaparinaya by Nysiralia,** 
Sangandhikaparinaya,*® Indira-parinaya by Viraraghava, son of Srisaila,®® 
Indumatlparinaya,*^ Janakfparinaya (ij by Naraya]^abhatta®® and (ii) by 
Sitarama,®® Kalyanipadnaya,*^ Kamakripari^aya,*® Kanakavalllparinaya,®® 
Usaparinaya by Srinivasa,*'^ Lak^misvayamvara. by Srinivasa, son of 


1. 00,1.169* 

2* TO, 1. 1040. He was son of Balacandra of Kausikagotra. He wrote Srngaca*- 
sarvasvabha^a. He says he lived at Kandaramanikya where Uddanda also lived ill 
iSth cehtnry. ' 

S. 00, Lm af. 

4* OO, %Xl. 3589. See para 137 supra, , . . , ^ 

5, 00, III. 118, EB, III. ix, II. ix. Written in the time of king Sivajji of 
Tanjore, See para 163 supra, 

" 0. YIIIj* 3415. In 00, 1. 302, there is one by DT^bbavaJ. 

8. 00, 1. 527, 

9. Trav, 78. 

10. Trav, 191, 

11. 00,1.426. 

12. 00,1.336, 

13. Ta«y . YIII. 3524. Ho lived at Oonjeevaram and wrote also RamavilSsakjRvya. 

14. BeeOO, I, 416. 

15. 00, 11.95, 

16. 00, 1. 416. 

17. lievi, App, 78. 

18. 00, III. 38 


In the pr^ilpgiae 
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Ramanuja/ Vakulamalimpan^aya by Viravalii Srmivasa/ VijayeadirS* 
paMnaya by Subrahmag^ya,* Pancaiiparinaya by BalasQri of Srirangairi,* 
'Minaksipariuaya by Appasai^lirm® and Lavallparinaya by Laksmipa.ti/ 

778. • On Krsna. Kjtarthamadhava by Ramainanika Kaviraja f 
Kr^nalila by Vaidyanatba Tatsat f Ky-ssnakutuliaia ;® Balikavandtaka 
Rama-Radha Kamsantaka by Hariyajvan KrSnabiiakticandrika 
by Anan'Iadeva VaidarbMvasudeva by Sundararaja.^^ 

Ramacandra and Abhinavagupta quote from Hejjala’s Radha- 
vipralambka, e,g. 

Cr«FPrr: 

^ t! 

Cayani Candrasekhara was the son of Vajapeyi Gopmatha- 
rajaguru, religious teacher of the King Virakesari Ramacandra of 
Bundekand of the l/the century A.D.** His Mathuraniruddha is a 
drama in eight acts with no prakrt in it, on the secret lives of U5a. to- 
wards Aniruddha who was kidnapped by her maiden Citralekha on her 
behalf. 

779. On Rama. Raghuviracarita by Cakravarti Vedantas2ri 
Sitaraghava of Ramapar^ivada Kusalavavijaya by Venkatakr^^ia 

1. CC. I. 540, III. 114. ' • 

‘i. TO, I. 1047. See para 242 tor the author. 

3. 00, II. 185. 

4. TO, III. 3123, He aaya he wrote at the instance of king RSja4ekhara. 

5 . Mys.m. 

6. Mys, 282. 

7. 00,311.25. 

8. CO, X. 123 ; Ulwar, 998. 

9. 00, 1. 119. 

' lOj Mentioned in ND, 

11, Mentioned in BP. 


13. Trav.lSO. 

14. Trav. 181, 

15. CGt I. 426. Analysed by Wilson, Th^atre^ II. 396. 

16* TO, II. 229, He lived in ViUiambakam, near CMngleput. He was of SnyMsa- 
gotra. His descendant Go£aia, ,son of Venugopaia, wrote Pratapargghava (TO, 
: III. 3056.) , . 

17. DO, XXI. 8553. See para 177 su^m. 

' 18 . ’ 
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Ramayananataka by Somesvaradeva,;* Muditaraghava by Salaki;?na ;* 
Sitananda by Xatacarya ;* RamarajyabliiSeka of Vlraraghava ,* Kr^ya- 
ravafla, Janakiragliava, RamabMnaada, Valivadha, Chalitarama, 
Nirdo8adasara|ha, Maricavancitaka, Mayapuapaka AbbirSmaraghava 
by Anapo^anayaka ; Amogbaraghava ;* Abhinavaragbava of Kalra- 
swamin Prapanna-Vibhlsana of Laksmana Suri ,* Abhiramamapi of 
Sundaramisra ;* Harsavasana by Kanbyalal Fancatirtba Ragbuvira- 
■carita of Sukumara Aajayenavijaya of Bbagyakara Janakajanan- 
dana of Nfsimba ;** Praudbabbirama of Venkatanatba.’* 

Mahadeva was son of Kysnasuri of Kaundinyagotra and lived at 
Palmaner in tbe Madras presidency. Nllakantha was his contemporary 
and so he belongs to the first half of the 17tb century. His Adbhuta- 
darpa^a narrates the progress of Rama’s war onwards from Hanuman’s 
return from Ceylon.** Ramakrsna was tbe son of Tirumala of Vafsa- 
go^ra and pupil of Ramendrasarasvafr. Probably owing to the surname 
Bbavabhuti he bad, he thought of writing a play Uttaracar4a to 
imitate Uttararamacarita. It is said that he lived in the 1 8lh century. 


1. PJJ.m.ap. 396. 

3. CO, n. 106. 

3. CC, 11.2376. 
i. Vmj. VIII. 8718. 

6. MenMooed in SD, SK, BP, DB, or .dB.. 

6, Mentioned in BS. 

7. Mentioned in ND, See Chapter on Alankara ppet and index. 

8. Printed Sah, Vols. XX, XXtl and XXin. He jiIm wrote a dims GholiyStrl. 
For felie author, eee para 346 supra. 

9, CC, I. 36. Analysed by Wilson, Th^atrei 11. 396. It was composed in 
1699 A, D- 

10. Printed, J2. of Sam^ Sah, Par, Calcutta. 

11, Trav. 78. 

13. Mps, '273. 

18. Mps, 276. 

'U, Mps, $78, 

15, Ed. KavyamSla, Bombay. 

Mahadeva Sastri, author of Unmattacaghava (play) (00, 1. 66) and MahSdeva 
KiaviliStolrya Saras va||. authoc of DSnakelihiumi Bh§nik6l (00, 1,244) are different. 

16. MB, I. and Etetr, 69, > " 
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Atiratra-yajvan was a younger brother of Nilakantha and Ir 
in the middle of the 17th century. He was himself well-versed in 
iantras and kratus, besides^ being bom a poet and commentator, 
was a specialist 
a drama in 
Rama, and Kumudvati, 
known to have written a 
on tke history of the Solar race, and T 

780. On Bhari|,ta. 

deva, king of Bhalgoan,' 


in the feaiva-Siddhante. His Kusa-tumudvaffyam, 
five acts, describes the loves of Kusa, the eldest son of 
the princess of the Niga race- He is also 
poem called the Prati-Raghuvamsa, obviously 
' T’^P“f3Yijayacampu,t 

Asvamedhanataka by Sumatijitamityamalla- 
* Pandavavijaya by Jayaramamahadeva,® 
[praupadiswayamvara, Pandavananda and VilakSa-Puryo^ana],® 
BhimapaiSkrama by son of Sat;5aanda Abhipanda,® Abhimaayunataka 
by Saigrama*® Ghosayatra of Sitalacandra.^ , 

781. Puranic. Yayaticarita of Mayyan Ramarya of Trivandra^® 
Bhaktivijaya of Sn DhOijaffprasa# Kavya^r^ha,® Subhadrarjuna by 
K^avasastrin,*® Subha^radhananjaya of Gururama,** Subha^rSfiarana 
of Ma^havabhatta,” Subhadravijaya,** Candrika-Janamajaya by 
habha,‘* Manmathabhyudaya by Venkatesa.*® PrahW a vafr V St ll'tr t » wi' : 


1. Tanj\ yill. 8378. Sea pra 154 supra, 

2. 00. in. 8. 

8. Called also Sabhaparyauataka . MPB, 

Dhanika ia different. 

4. Mentioned in ND and AB, 

6. TO, 17. 4440. See para 59 supra. On the battle between Bbfma and Jarl* 
8an4ha. Abhinavagup|a mentions the play, 

6. Puinted, Calcutta, M.m is ^ fine Fandi : 

f'*"rfs«ii5jgi,qtcr: nrlJMqrg it 

7. Printed, Calcutta. 

8. ■%s,|281. . V- ’ 

9. Printed, Calcutta, f 

■ 10.' Tf £177.183. . 

11, JSSF I Calcutta, XI, on Prahiada’s story, , 

12. 00,1.728. 

* 1% 00,1. 728. ^ 

m 


(1904). Pandavananda quoted by 








jbiif Haiigcaiidracarita,*';F^mlftiddha .fcitg of;^ KasI® 

RevafiijaiaDka by Purusottama,* MadaBabhyiadaya '* by Venkatesaj® 
Natesavilasa by king Sivaji of Tanjore,* ’ Gangava|ax:ai|^a;’^ Mangala- 
nataka by Jivatiauda ' fyotirvid ® Anarghanalacaritra by Sadar^ana ® 
Plariscan^ranataka by Prabhakara Snmvasa,*® Manmatbavijaya by 
Veiikataragbava/* Anandacandrodaya Rangilala*® ' ^ 

' ' ■ • (■ ''i ii>' 

782 . Miscellaneous Natakas. Kaly;^apura,2ijana by Tirumala- 
oarya,** Jagadananda by Harsadeva, Samayasara by Baaarsidas Sekbara- 
Candravilasa (i) by Gaagadhara,*® (it) by Rudrasarma TripatMxi/® 
Lingadurgabbedana by Paramaaanda or Dadambbatta>*^ Kusamavacaja 
by Madhusudanasarjasvati, Kamala-Kantbirava by Narayanidbvari, son 
of Laksmidhara,^* Candrarekbavidyadhara,^^ Niladricandrbdaya by Vira- 
ragbavacarya of Puri,*® Prabbavata by Ragbuiaatba,** Lakfmideva- 
narayaaiya by Sridbara^** Gopicandaba,** Kalpanakalpaka by Se§agiri,*^ 
Sukabbipatana.by. Srinivasa,®® Srinivasadayavilasa?** Sabitisamuilasa by 
Muddu Venkarya,*’^ Siddhantabberi by Sudarsanarya,*® Muktacarita by 
KrP^akavi.*® 


1. GO, 11.79. 

2. Quoted in SP, ' > - ' / / v %i }; 

а. II.- , , . 'Jl 

4. Tmi. VIII. 3504, . ^ 

б. TO, III, 3203. ^ • if 

6. Ifc describes feha story of the deity at Cidambaram. 

. 7. GO, III, @0. 1 . • . 

8. Printed, Beiwea. It is m 9 Acte on the greatness of Bivi, 

9. Printed, Bombay. 

10. Mps. 287, : i . ^ 

ifit Prihtod, Bombay. Trap IW. ^ 

12. Ulwar^ 993. Composed at Baaroda in 1849. 

13. Mys. 275. He was of Safehamarsanagotra of Pol^Ui lamily and tn the 
court of PolabhupSla of Gadval in Nizam’s dominions in 17tb century; • i 1 

14. Goug\ 203. . . 

16. 00,11. 36. . - . ; 

16. PR, III, 209, 334. , - 

17. Levi, Ayp, 80, CO. I. 644. - b! , 

18. Tanj, VIII. 3357. He lived in Brahmadesam near OoniBevaiaiE^ 

19. Tanj. VIII. 3394. ’ ' i 

I 20* Printed Oonjeevaram. It mentions Ein® Mbkunda4eva. erf Ortea in the 
Prologue. ^ . E } #'j , t 

‘sa, fran. 78. . - aa -.i- . 

23. 00, 1. 168. 27. 286. . 

24,’ M|^«. 276, 28. 256. ' . ‘ '!?! ,i-i 

^,^26. 284. ' 29. IJtor, 1(1®.,^ I i.| . 




PR^^AKAV¥A 


783. Prakara»a. Safetlvasakumara's Anangasena-Harinandini ; 
Amatya Sankaka’s Citrotpalavalambitaka, Taraagadatti, Pu3padusitaka, 
Prayogabhyudaya, and Padraavatiparinaya,^ Candrakanta's Kaumudi- 
sudhSkara,® Ganapatisastnn^s Madhavivasantiya * 

Peviparinaya and Nalavikrama,® Udayanacadta and Vidhivilasita ® 
[Vikta^ita-Sudraka, Mayuramarjalika, Vedika, Matsyahasita, Bhima- 
kulya, Rativilasa, Lak$misvayamvara, Subkadraliarana, Rasakanka, 
Mudrasuveda, • Salimsamvada, and Satakarnikarana],® [Kiniadatta? 
Ramaiianda, Mahesvarananda, Kandarpasambkava and Virinanda] 
Vakra^undagananayaka ® 

In Padmaprabhrtaka, Sudraka quotes from a drama Kumudvati : 

fgssfr frar^rr^i ?|^gqR5¥[>r-- 

Krsnadasa’s Kalavati-Kamarupam describes tke marriage of 
Kalavati and Kamarupa, son of King Kamaketu of Kasi; afler rescuing 
her from tke hands of a Raksasa who carried her away.® Kavi- 
vallabha's Abkiramacitralekkam is a long drama, in 10 acts describing 
tke tnarriage of Abkiraraa and Citralekha, daughter of Bk.ujangaraja. 
It is said to have been enacted at Srirangam at Caitra festival.®® 

784; Nalika. Anangavati; Indulekha; Bhattasri Bhavanu^acuda’s 
Kausalika,*® Indumati and Ci|ralekhi,®® Padmavati,** VasantikI of 

i .. ; 1 . Mentioned in ND or ^5. 

2. Printed^. Calcutta. 

8. Trav, IdO, See para 947 supra, 

4, Mentioned in ND, 

6. Mentioned In BP. 

6. Mentioned in BP. 

7. Mentioned in BS, 

8. 00,1.54. 

i 9. DGt XXI. 8391, Manuscript breaks oft in fifth Act. The author lived in 
Madabac in the end of 18th century A.D. f i : 

1 10. TO, III. 3984, A Kavivallabha is mentioned as having composed Aditya- 
bhatfciya (a Dharma Sastra). See TO, III, 3683, . ' . i 

11. Mentioned in J7I). i : : 

111 Mentioned in BP, ' r riVi /’J* 

f 13. Mentioned in 






* . - ♦ ' 

Ramacandra,^ Candraprabha,* KuvalaySvatf df Kr^^akavifekliara,* 
Ramanka of Dharmagupii,* (^aadrakala (i) of Narayana® and ‘’it) of 
Visvanatkakaviraja,® ^rngaravapika of Visvanatbabhatta.^ " 

785. Vyayoga, Nrsirahavijaya,® Vijayavikrama by Aryasurya.o 
Kaundinyagotra,® Bbimaparakrama/® or Jarasa.nd ha vyayoga, Vipat-a* 
iiai3da or Pracandag^ruda of Govinda, son of Se^ayagnesvara,*' Pra- 
candabli<airava of Sadasiva,^® Jamadagnyavijaya/® Vikrantaraghaviya by 
Srikr^na and Viraragbaviya by Pradhani Venkatabhupati.** 

786. Prahasana,*® Candanuranjana of Ghanasyama,** KuhanS- 

bhairava of Ayyalunatha of Bommaganti family of the Circars 
Mundita;^® Anandakosa,*® Brhatsubhadraka,®® ' phurtacarita,®® I)hurta- 
vidambana by Aiahesvara,®® Phurtanartana by Sainaraja,*® Hasyaratna- 
kara.*® *' ... | 

1. 10 , 2343 composed in 16~17th century A. D. There is a peom V§san|ika- 
panriaya of Narasimha (GO, I, 666), 

2. 00,1.181. 

3. CO, III, 25. 

4. 00, L 268. Written in 1310 A.D, , . ^ 

5. 00, I. 179. . 

6. Quoted in his SD. 

7. 10, VII. 4196. 

8. DC, XXI 8410. TO, I, R. No, 821. 

9. TO, II. 1751. 

10, TO, IV. 4440. There is Bhimavikrama of Mok^aditya, Oat, of Br, Museum, 
278. 

11, Tan/, VlII. .3641. 00, 1. 676, H. 77. He lived at Benares and was, 

of Nandipuca a village on the Godavari. He also wrote GopalalilSr^avabhS^a (Taiij, 
VIII. 3577). Govinda Kavibhusma. author of SamTddhamadbava (CQ, is 

differmt. ' > ’''i 

12* Tany. VIII. 3639. . ^ iu - -'m 

13. Printed, Bombay, Calcutta and Mysore. Analysed by Wilson, TAeafr a, II, 

374. There is commentary by Bamakrsua, 0<S0, 226. . 

14. Mp. 288. * .11 

16, 0. Gapeller, Pra?zasanas, Gucupujamaumudi, Leipzig. . » 

16. Tanf. VIII, 3620. On the author, see para 166 awpf a; ^ ;i 

17. TO, III. 8261. . V : 

18. CO, L 8. , ' , ‘ ^ ^ • - • ' , 

19. Mentioned in PiS. • * ■ . 

20. “’Mpntioned in i2S. < ■ < ' . • •. r.. 

21. Mentioned in jSD, 636, ‘ l 

22. .00, 1,272 . 

23. 00,1.272. See para 757 swpra. Analysed' by Wilson, TAeafra, II. 407. 

;24.' 'Mentioned fn DiJ, ^n^. p, 80,' , _ ■ ,1. 



fm ^ 

^ i' of YadQiaaix4Aa,.soi;i, of YSsudeva^C^yani^^.Siit^ipakM^- 

fcala of Krsfiadatta,* Palaufiumaiida^a/'* PSsandavidambana/ Payodki- 
mathana* Vinodaraaga,® Mi^byacara of Vaidyanatba, Kaleyakaa|Q-, 
bala by Bharadvaja/ Venkatesaprabasana by Venkatesvara,® Kali- 
kdnfakataka by Raiaakrepa,® Subh.aganaiida by Vasadevanarendra 
df/ms" ^nvat^anka,*® Kantukasarvasva by Gopmatba/* HasySrriava’ by 
JagadKa,** Kalikeli,*® Kanda^pakeli,** Hrdayavinoda of Kavi Paadita,*® 
Bbatiaprahaadba of Veakat-esa,*® ()evadurgati of Rammoy 

Sandilyaparivrajaka ;*® Somavalllyogananda by Aruoagirinatha 
Mattayilasa by Mabendravikrama Varman Kuksimi)baribbaiksava by 
l%a4baEii Venkata Bhupaji, Kuksimbbari by Venkatacarya and Kubana- 
bbaikaava by Xirumalanatba Lokaranjana by Snnivasacarya , - 

Sankhadhara flourished in the Court of king Govindacandra 
of Kanouj®® in the 12th century A,D. His Latakamelaka describes 
the marriages jjjf pantura and Madanamanjari and is called also 
P^aigfcttSparitiaya,®* ^ . 


1, Printjed, Bombay. 

2. 00,1.707. 

8. 00 , 1. 830: 

4. 00,1. 386, 

5. Mentioned in BS, 

6. 00,1.577. 

7. Ed. Poona, 00, L 396. 

8. 00, X. 603. He is oalled KalidSsa. 

30. 00, 1. 727 , Tanj, VUI. 3634. He was anofcbee name Govindatfrivatsana and 
tolmve bean a ebiel in E^b 

ll* 00, XII. 3S, Aiteilysed by Wll^n, Th^nirB^ II, 410 and by Gappelles 

hi (Mu|>niikantnbdl, 

12. Bd. by Oapeller, Jena ; Ed. Oxford ; Ed. Calcutta with Bengali translation. 
Analysed by Wilson, Theatre, II, 408-9 \ 1C, VII, 4191-3 with an Engli^ translation! 
.fl',,' 1 ^ 4 # Miaxtionedin -j', / . ,< ■ 

14. Mentioned in OD. 634*6. 

16. 00,11.237. 

16. 00, 1. 406. 

17. Printed, Oaleutfea. , * . « 

18. Uy&, Sup, 13. 

19. yaw/. Till. 4637 ; Mys, See para 135 

20. See para 48 supra, Keith, 8D, 182; Mys. Sup. 12. T. N. iteiaebandmi 

The Boyal Artkt, Mahendt avarman, JOB^ VII 219, 303, . s 

^ , 21. Mys. 276. ' i 

I’lV Bombay,. ’ wt sia 




mi:. 

Harijivanamisra was the son bf. Litamisra, and was patronised 
by a King named Ramasimha. He lived in the 17th. century A.D> A 
manuscript of his Vijayaparajitnnitaka is dated Sam* 1730. He 
wrote also prahasanas, Prasangika, Sahridayanandana, Vibudhamohana 
and Adbhutaranga. 

Kavitarkika was the son of Vaninatha. He was Court Chaplain 
of King Manikyadeva of Bhuluya, one of the 12 independent chiefs 
who ruled in Bengal at the time of Moghul invasion in 16th century 
A.D. His Kaiitukaratnakara is a pleasant prahasana ridiculing an 
imbecile king who relies on some knav.es to recover his abducted 
queen.® 

787. Bhana.^ Sjpngararatnakara by Sundarafatacarya,^ Anapga- 
iatika,® Anangasarvasva of Laksmlnarasimha,® Pancabaiiavijaya of 
Rangacarya,^ Pancabapayilasa,® Pancayudhaprapanca of Trivikrapa,® 
Madanagopalavilasa of Rama,*® Rasikamrta of Sankaranarayana,** 
Rasollasa of Srinivasavedanfacarya,*® Srngarasrngataka of Ranga- 
natha.** 

Rasikaranjana of Sriniyisa, son of Nrsimha of Brativadibhayankara 
family/^ Mukundananda*® of Kasipati, son of Ramapati of Kaundinya- 
gotra, a nameless bhana,*® Sarasakavikulananda qf Ramacan,dra of 

1. CO. I. 570. 

2. 10, VII. 1618, 4197 ; GC, 1. 131, II. 25. Analysed by Cappeller in ^Gurupuja- 
kaumudif Leipzig, 62-3. 

3. See Analyse d^un monologue dramatigue indien, Paris. ^ 

4. Gough, 188. 

5. Levi, App. 73. 

6. Vn,3574. 

7. 00, 1. 315. printed l^adras, 

S, GO, I. 315, 

9. CO, I, 317, II. 261. It was composed in Saka 1727. ^ 

10. 00,1.425.11.97. 

11. HR, n* yiii. He began to write poetry in his 11th year. 

12. Tanj, yiil. 3589 ; TO, 1. 1013. He lived at Bhutapnri (Sriperumbadur) Ti<=>q. y 
Oonjeev^ram. 

la 00, Hasp,' 

14. He was Principal of Free Sanskrit College, Coimbatore. He died about 1900. 

15. Printed, Bombay and Madras. Pnaoted at the festival at Bhadragiri, Bhadrai- 
qalam near Nutanapuram, prqbably in the Ciroars. 




PRSYAKAVYA 


Vellala family, a Manmathamodana by Kadayokudi Subrahma^ya- 
sastri, VasantabhOSaQa by Varadarya of Ebaradvajag’otra,® 

Saradatilaka^ (i) of Sankara* and (ii) of Se?agiri,‘ S’rngaramanjarf 
(i) anonymous* and (ii)_of Avadhana Sarasvati of Kand,« Madanabhu- 
Saiia of Appakavi,® Srngarastabaka of Nysimha of Haritagotra *® 
Basaratnakara of Jayanta.'V^rngarajiyana ofVarada of Kousikagotra” 

Srngaratarangini of Ramabhadra,“_Srngaracandrika of Srinivasa of 

Srivatsagotra,’* ^yngarasundara of Isvarasarma of Bimbali," Smgara- 
tarangini of Venkaffiearya of Surapuram,** Sfpgaravapika of Visva- 
natha,” Anangamangala by Sundara,*® ^jngaradipaka by Venkata- 
dhvarin*® Harivilasa by Haridasa.®*^ 

Anangajivana,®^ Anangavijaya (a) of Sivaramakrgiaa of Gati 
tamagotra,*® {h) of Jagannatha*® Kandarpavijaya of Ghanaguru, of 
Kausikagojra,®* Candrarekhavilasa,’® Mahigamangala by a Nambudri 
brahmin of Puruvana iii Malabar.®® 

1 . I II. X430, Bnaoted at Bbadraohelam in Godavari District 

2, VII. 

, . ‘3esciple of Varadadelika who was 

himself disciple of SrutaprakSsikalcarya, 

4. CC, I. 643. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre, II. 384. 

5. OC, I. 642, Mys, 284. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre. II. 384 

*"«»■“ I' 

1. TO, V. 6306, The author wrote a poem Bamaoandtodava. 

8. - Tani, VIII. 3699. ‘ 

9. Tmi. VIII. 3583. See para 162 supra. JOB, III, 7i 

10. Tuny. VIII. 3607, 

11. TO, V. 6209. He lived at Sriperumbadur neat Ohinglepat, 

12. CO, 1, 661, * . 

18! CO, I. 660. ; 

U. CO, II. 157 : TO, ra. 2989. 

15. Trail. 79. 

16. CO, I. 660. 

i JHahSdava. 

19. CC, 1.661. 

20. CO, II. 183, 

22. ■DC, XXI. 8347. Enaot^lat Vamalur and oomposed at the instance of Kintr 
Vm%? 7 ?''’'*h ““ KTjnayuvaraja of that plaoa 

See para 124 s«yra. 

26' ' DO St Qin^ ^ . at Smangam. See para 163 supra. 

2fi nr vvrf • ®"®“'»^»t I^olahalar5jadh5ni. 

26 . ®C.XXl,845®, rOompoeed atthe.instanceofKingBS^^^^^^^ ofOoohin. 


PR^YAKXvYA '^03 

iKamakaiavilasa by PradbaniiVenkatabhupati, Tariiriabbuf^ana by 
Sathakopa, Madanagopila by Svayambhutiatiia, .Madanasararajya by 
Ebujanga, Rasodara by Surapuram Aririayarya, Snranganathabhana by 
Snnivasaj Srngaravilisa by Sambasiva, Sarasvatollasa by Venkataramaj 
Kaitavakalacandra and S^ngaravilasita by Naraya»a.]^ 

Anangamangala by Sundara Kavi,® Anangasarvasva by Laksmi- 
nrsimha,® GopalalBarnava by Govinda,* Kamavilasa by Venkappa,® 
KusumabaRavilaSa,® Rasavilasa by Cokkanatha/ Rasikajanarasollasa by 
Venkata,® Rasikajanaraanasollasa,® orngaramanjari and Srngararaja by 
Gopaiaroya.*® 

^aradanandana of Srinivasa cary a, son of Varadacarya of Kausika- 
gotra,®^ Srngaradipaka by Vinjumuri Raghavararya,®* Srngarapavana of 
Vaidyanatba son of Krsnakavi of Snvatsagotra,*® ^rngararasodaya of 
Ramakavi, son of Ramakrs^ia of Kasyapagotra/^ Sragarajilaka of Avi- 
nasiswami, son of Rama of Atreyagotra,^® Sprigarasarvasva {a) of Swami 
Sastri, son of Anantanarayana of Haiitagottra,*® (3) of Kansika Nalla- 
budka,®^ (c) of Vedantacarya of Bharadvajagotra,'® Harivilasa by 
Haridasa.^® 

1. Mps. 225-287, 637*7 ; Sup. 12. 

,2. oc, I. 12. ‘ •* 

3» CO, 1.12. 

4. COy I. 163. Ho also wrote Vinatanandavyayoga (00, 1. 676). » - 

5. CO, I. 93. 

6. 00, I. 113. 

7. 00,11,116. 

8. 00, III. 106. . ; 

9. Mps. 281. 

10. 00, II. 158, 160. 

11. DC, XXI. 8533. He Iwed at Sriperarabadur, Ohiaglaput Dt. 

12. DO, XXI. 8534. He lived at Conjeevaram. 

18. DO, XXI, 8585. He lived at Tiruvalur, Tanjore Dfe. He mentioned varioiis 

works of his in the prologue mostly stotras in praise of Siva and Parvati, 

14. Ed. Bombay. DC, XXI. 8539. He lived at Lingamagunta in Gunfeur Dt. 

15. DG, XXI, 8540. Enaofeei at Varadarajapura near Srirangapatam during the 

days of Samaraja, King of Mysore in the later part of the 19th century, He was of 
Va«dava€ family. ■ 

16. DO, XXI, 8549. He lived at Trichinopoly. He was the author of a commen- 
tary on the Mudraraksasa, DO, XXI. 8468. ... 

17. Tmf. VIII. 3609. He was son of Balaoaudca and Kinsman of Ramabhadra 
Dik§ita. Seeld, XXXIII. 

18. TanJ. VIII. 36 U. He lived under Ramabfia^ca Naik of Madura of the 16 th 

century A.D. Enao at Tirupati. ^ ^ . * 

19. DO, XXI. 8563. He lived at Praudha-Devarayapuram. ’ 



PRSYAKAVYA 


Sringarararasabhyngara by Indragaati Kondasuri, son of Nara- 
yaiJa,J- Madanallladarpana by Padmanabha, son of Laksmapa and 

Venkamamba.® 

Kalikeliyatra on the festival of Bhadrakaii at Kotilinga or 
Cranganoor and Madanatnahotsava,® a satire on contemporary society^ 
of Srikantha alias Nanjunda, of Atreyagotra. 

Vallanpallavollasa by ManjulacSrya alias KrSpamurti Kumara, 
of Vasisthagotra oftbe Circars,” VasantabbuSana 'by Nrsimbasuri, of 
Vangipuram f Syngaracandrika by Srinivasa, son of v'arada of ^ri- 
vatsagotra,’^ Anangatilaka by his son Ranganatha,® Syngafasanjivana by 
Sathajit Kavi of Bhara^vajagotra,® Madanallladarpana of Padmanabha, “ 
Syngarairiatilaka of Bhaskara." 

Pancabariavijaya by Ranga^aya,” son of Bhavanacarya of 
Vadhulagotra, Madanavijaya by Sesacarya, son of Vikkira’la family of 
Kalahasti,” Madanabhyudaya of Kysnamarti,'* Manmathabhyndava of 
Venkatesa.” ' 


^ 1. TO, III, 3176 Enaoted at SriSailam in the Oiroara at the festival of Mallik- 
Stjuna. He says he also wrote Mahefomanasamahtsava, probably a poem. 

T> u^'- He was a Telugu 

Brahmin of Kotipalli, Godavari distriofe. He also wrote the Tripuraviiayavavosa Ubid 
HI. 3370) where see for fuller information. ' 

3. DG, XXi. 8398. 

4. BO, XXI. 8442. He mentioned Ci^ambara Kavi as one of hjs Gurus He 

lived at Bala vySghrapura (Sirupuliyur). ’ 

HI a87sl°’ anonymous bhana of this name. {Ibid 

6. TO, III. 3748. He was a native of Par3nkusapuram fPonvalainda Kalattnr 
Ohinglepufc Dt.) Enaoted at festival at Oonjeevaiam. iiaiattur, 

Oonivar^ai ^ ““ of Viraragfaava, probably of 

8, TOf III, 3173, Enaoted at Sr irangam. 

9. md. III. 304 a?ha author’s father migrated to Gutala on the Godavari from 

Oonjweram BnaoW at the festival of Santanagopala at BUore and was patronised 
by King Venkatanarasimha, probably of Nuzvid. ^ 

. 370, III, 317(7j, He also wrote Tripura vijayavyayoea. 

Kerala patronised by a Sri 

He wrote also EamSnuja- 

ii^MiSpd.HwiSanayakisaun^aryaSjuji. Enaoted at Stirang^. ^ 

^ '^87,3.. fa^s-tke author of, ^YakfoilSfia, S©e|>ai;a, Si9 smra. 

He was also called Abhmava.Kaii454a but he was of Vasisthagotra. , . 


t)RS¥AKAVYA 

Vilasabhuaapa by Venkata Kjspa of Bbaradvajagotra,! Caturi 
candrika by Venkatarya, son of Saraijyapada,* Sytigarakofo® by 
Girvapendra* and Kandarpadarpana. (i) by his son Srikantha,* and 
(ii) by Srikrsna,* Srngaramanjari by Visvanatha,^ Madanavilasa by 
Naganatha,® Kaminikamukollasa.® 

788. Sarada is mentioned by Saluva Narasimha as the authoress 
of eighteen plays and several poems in Sanskrit and Prakrit : 

STTf df 

Ramahhyuiaya 1. 

789. In Virabhadravijaya, Ekambara Diksita gives a pedigree 
of Kempe Gauda Chiefs of Yelamanka, Mysore (1418-1728 A.D.} and 
he flourished in the Court of the last of the line, Mummadi Kempe 
Gauda (1705-1728 A.D.) 

790. Like Vatsaraja, Pradhani .. Venkatabhitpati of Mysore 
■wrote plays of different species, Rukmi^isvayamvara (anka) Kuksimbha- 
ribhaiksava (prahasana), Kamakailavilasa (bhatJa)- Urvasi-sarvabhouma 
(ihamyaga), Vibudhadanava (samavakara), Viraraghayavijaya (vyayoga), 
Sitakalyaija (vithi), and on poetics Aiankaramanidarpafla.” 

few: fe: 

qrtirs:: II 

1. TC, II. 2223. Probably of the Oircars. Enacted at the festival of Bhadra- 
chellam. 

2. TGf II. 2342. Probably a resident of Ohittooc District staged at the 

festival at Tirupati, , . 

3. (Tan?. VIII. 4649; TG, 1.989. He resided at Conjeevar'am. 

4. il’an;. VIII.53596. 

5. VIII. 3576 

6 . MyB, Sup. 12 , 

7. TG, II. 2618. He was a poet in the Court of Vemayamantrl. 

8. TGt II. 2669. 

9. TO, II. 2619. 

10. See Puttaiya, The Kempe Qmda Chiefs {JMys, XIII. 724) ; Mys, Qazetteef 
(1897), II. 20 ; Memoirs of Mysore, Vol. II. 

11. Mys, 274-287, 296. There is U 44 iiT{JavTl£ 04 ara (pr 0 k§a:^aka) by Bhagavata 
Kysna also ohMysore, (M^s. 274). 
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PSSVAKAVYa 




BOOK Vi 
Sahitya Sastra 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Sahiiya Sastra. 

79L Sahifyasastra in its broadest meaning embraces the science 
of all poetic art, be it poetry for the eye (drsya) or poetry for the ear 
(sravya), that is, all that a critic (sahj-daya) would expect in ideal poetic 
compositions.^ The words Alankara and Rasa used by Bharata had 
come to be collated and annotated by his followers and early writers 
like Bhamaha and pandIn, and the result was the advent of an 
elaborate literature of rhetorical lore, which by the correlation of 
matter came to embrace many subsidiary thoughts relating to poetry, 
faultless and meritorious. 

Strictly speaking, the word Alankarasastra, though even now 
understandable in this expanded sphere, was replaced by the word 
SShi|yasastra as early as the 8th to 9th century. A. D. Rajasekhara in 
his Eavyamimamsa has : 

IJ 

There have been more than 30 treatises, named with the word 
Sahitya, and it may be roughly said that latterly the word Alankara 
has been used in names of treatises more for a limited sphere of treat- 
ment of alankara (figures of speech) and rasa (sentiment). The word 
Sahitya is derived from by the rule ^ : 

meaning coherence, or (?) from meaning the quality of 

that which is attended with good/' 

Visvanatha’s Sahityadarpana may be taken as the type of 
treatises comprehending all spheres of the poetic science, viz. 

(i) Kavyalaksana — theory and definition of poetry with refe* 
rence to its soul (atman) or essence, rasa, alankara, riti, dhvani, 
vakrokti, &:c. 

1. On feke history of Alankara literature, see S, K. De, Smskrit Poetics ; Orien- 
iMia, II. ‘i07, (The outlines of Rasa theory, from Bhacat.i to Jagannatha) ; Vamana- 
oharya, h%i, to Kavyap-akasa ; Durgapras-ifi, Int. to Sahityadarpana ; P, V. Kane, 
lAi XLl. 124; Jacobi, ZDMQ^ EVI, 392 ; Wititernitz, IL. III. 4; Bfedapalli Venkata* 
ramanacarya, Alatvkaraccuritra tin Telugu) ; and luts. to Natya^arpana and Bhava. 
prakasana in OOS, Baroda ; V. V. Soyani, Pre-Dhvani Schools of Alankara. 
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(ii) Sabdavyapara— deQotation of words abhidha, laksa^S and 

vyanjana, a philosopliy of language or Hermemeutics. 

(iii) Nayaka and Nayaki— hero and heroine and their relations 

and moods and classes, 

(iv) Rasa— sentiments including their anecedent and resultant 

" emotions. , 

(These two heads cover Kamasas^ra or erotics). 

(V) Guna and DoSA-merits and faults^ of poetr}% classes of poetry, 
dfsya and sravya, padya and gadya and their varieties. 

(Vi) NATYASASTRA-dramaturgy, all about the drama in its several 
varieties except the music and the dancing. 

(vii) Alankara proper— figures of speech. 

Thrse are treatises dealing with all those topics or some or one 
of them only and all these go under the title Alankrasastra or Sahitya- 

sls^ra. 

To state briefly, therefore, Sahitya or Alankarasastra means the 
Science of poetry. It embraces in its sphere, theory of poetry, the 
origin, form and variety of poet’s work, its faults and merits,^ and a 
description of several embellishments which distinguish poetic from 
unpoetic compositions. In its widest sense it covers the field of music, 
dancing and erotics, 

792 earliest literature of tbe Hindus is poetic and is the 

natural effusion of man’s instinct. But poetics as a science must be of 
later ori«-in, for without a volume of poetry} there cannot be a 

a science dealing with the regulation of its composition. 

Tradition says that Goddess of Learning, Sarasvati, created Kavya- 

purusha as the Personification of Poetry, and the Creator sent him 

down to the human w.-irld for the propogation of poetics. In 18 chap- 
ters he taught the subject to his seventeen pupils. The several topics 
were embodied by these desciples in separate treatises, Kavirahasya by 
Sahasraksha, Auktika by Uktigarbha, Ritinirnaya by SuvarnaVabha, 
Anuprasa by Pracetayana, Yamaka and Citya by Citrangada, Sabda- 
slesa by Sega, Vastava by Pulastya, Upama by Aupakayana, Atisaya 
by' Parasara, Arthasleja by Utathya, Ubhayalankarika by Kubera, 
Vaino^ika by Kamadeva, Rupaka by Bharata, Rasadhikara by Nandi- 

1, Batuknath Bhattaoharya’s A briei suroey of 

Uaivotsiliy, 1923, p. 97 et seq). 
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kfesvafa, |jo|}a by II)liisap.a, Guna by Upamahyu and AupaniSadika 
by Kncimira. These references are given by Rajasekhara in Kavya- 
mimSmsa 

It has been thought fashionable to treat these accounts as fictitious, 
but when we see that much of the earliest literature has been lost and 
replaGed by later compendia, which, on account of the ease of study, 
have tended to throw the older treatises into oblivion, it Is possible 
that these traditonal accounts are not after all a fraud. Opinions of 
many of these early writers are noticed in later works and Vatsyayana 
in his Kimasutras cites some of them for their view’-s. ^ 

■ : -m- The Samhitas of the Vedas contain much that is poetic 
and use^ figures of speech like simile, nature, hyperbole. The essence 
of all poetic art is thus summed up I' 

“ §?rp): l” 

The supreme Spirit is described as Pleasure, Ananda, and (the 
embodiment of) Rasa, essence of sweetness.® But a regular theory of 
poetics is not traceable in the Vedic literature. 

1. See chapter on Kamasastba post, 

2. (i) S3 sraWf i 

5 [T%^?r aiafT g^r arg; II (sb, i. i 2 i 4 ) 

(ii) 3?fr5C: I 

3. gr%sr ap^ 3 % 11 

(iii) nrfg tpr?rr?3 ?rcii#c I 

(iiy) 3 S 3 rr 3 ^rsT 1 

^r% aww^i' arfJrsr^srfrfcT 11 (Rb, Vll. 33-8) 

(V) I aRT I 

r%«rr fwr 3 ?rkrf^ |i {Ek, iv, 58 - 3 ) 

(i) rif 1 (Bb, X. 38-6) 

(ii) an^syrfl^ I Bk. x. 71-6) 

(iii) 1 ^^ 3 Rrr WR': I (Bb, 1 . 36 - 2 ) 

(W) ^3; 1 # I 3 : 1 . . 
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794. Among Pujianas Agnipurana has some chapters oh 
poetics.^ It meniioas gesticulatioTis, figures of speech and faults and 
merits of poetry, and describes the figures of speech Yamaka, Citra, 
Upama, Rupake, Sahokti, Arthantaranyisa, Utpreksa, Atisaya, Vibha- 
vana, Virodha and tletu. The enumeration is sufficiently scanty 
that it is quite in keeping with the antiquity of the Fufauas. The 
name of Bharata is cited> but it is not conclusive to determine the 
relative priority of the extant Natyasastra and these chapters of Agni- 
purana, because the origin of the name of Bharata and his work Is 
lost in remote antiquity, 

795. Yaska speaks of Upama thus : 

3?^rcf 3CRT 1 51%^ ^ 

796. PANiNihas: 

i— n. t. se, 

g;q«[r5TT^ I— IV. i, 55. 

aicUiq !— I. iv. 1. 

797. Bharata^s Natyasastra is, as we have it, the earliest work 
on poetics. Bharata lays down that Rasa is the essence of poetry, 
though his conception of poetry is dramatic. He enumerates 36 
Laksapas or embellishments, 4 poetic types and 10 poetic merits and 
faults. But the Laksa^as were either included by later writers, under the 
heads of Gu^as or Alankaras, or classed as Natyalankaras. Guna and 
Alankara are according to Bharata subsidiary to Rasa. 

Bharata thus describes the genesis of Rasa : 

^5rr?— frrtj mpqs'jr- 

wPpr qq wqr 1 

i. Chapter S K. De (5P. 103-4) says that these chapters are later 

Interpolations copied from Baudiu and Bbamaha. It is too much to say that after 
the days of Dandin and Bhamaha. when the Puraaaa were widely known, any such 
interpolations could have been contemplated at all. S. K. De himself admits that the 
tradition of opinion embodied in the Agnlpurdn% was developed by Bhojaand Bhoja 
was not an author who could not discover a fraud or would show regard to such a late 
interpolation. 

Mahe^vara in the commentary on Kavyapraka^a says : 

srr^ffrnr I 

So says Baiadava in his Sahityakaumu^ji (PR, 1883, 11) : . 
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fflsrr: I wfiiiTf^^r^rsP? tr =tw ^ wm 

gtrgrfrfq- s^q-gnTf i%rT^ra^^ ^-iTf^rar ??rai gjTcr II 

The GrSginal rasa-sutra of Bharata f^Rf9¥rrp[®*ffJr^RWH[?^W- 

has beeii interpreted in four ways, by Lollata according to 
Mimamsa doctrines, by Sankuka according to Nyaya doctrines, by 
Bhatta Na-yaka according to Sankhya doctrines and by Abhinavagupta 
according to Alahkarika doctrines, Mammata thus sums up the differ- 
ent views (Ullasa IV) : 

i. 3lRcf:, 3I35T^; 

^r^isrrltisrgfciw: sra'fit^Tnjr: fcf:, ?Ff^rr^' 

nw^'^rcr|'Tcir5g'SrrHrwi%sf^ ^'rqJTR'r m-. I— 

ii. fw '5WPTf[, ?Tir I T%, ‘ ff frwsq')^: fmt- 

s^'trf^.TW^^rsr q- fi^r%rt, Trw^s^rfiif^ gfq^«TO5r?T?iT?wcffrlp==ir 

%^5?TiTf^r>r 5[mrqf^rfcr Jrf^mrir 

?r*tT 3Frfiitt?’?Ril: %rrarf^ia®s[£3T'f3L5^: 3ig#f- 

wflrsf^ sisqrgtfr^R^^; ^rr%l?r 

RunfsFPRi =^#ffr>ir w; I— fr% «fr>if^:.|| 

iii- ^ RR?Ria?^g5t?r: sr^frqt sfr?T?it arf^ g ^ 

=^[fJr«irar fefRR 3fTmR: 

Bira'I' ?R%tf5R;ria'FP5WJigi%rtmi^?rfix%g wtg l — s[% ^rirrm; ii 

grsTR'J’^ sRTfl: II 

srfjR^frffRrrtnf^^Ri WRRTcrra^r f^g: Mr^r 

r%€rsr^ af^i5#Rf^'Tf^mrp-r^rf^f^^?rF(T^^lriir. 

SWTTT grWW 

fg; =^trroi%q;5n®fr gt 

f 5rr%g wii?^'^rg«r^ 

'fwrcrf^r w- \**: «fiJT^'gfi^em^«gW5 » 

fVwmnaca^jfifs Edn pp. 161-lJ, 


nw : ' 


m* 
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798. By the beginning of the Christian era, the study of poetics 
had well progressed and we hear of various writers of whom we have 
references in citations. For instance, there are Kasyapa, Kapila, 
KOhala, Pattila, Matanga, Rahula, Sakaligarbha, Matrgupja, Priyatithi, 
Sumanas, Nandiswami and Brahmanandin. These writers must have so 
far speculated on poetics, as to recognise modifications in the views 
propounded in Natyasastra.* The result of this advance in poetic 
criticism was the immediate advent of distinct schools of thought of 
Bhamaha and I?andin and the possibility of newer schools in the 
coming centuries. 

799. Bhamha is called the founder of Alankara school. 
According to him Vakrokti is all in poetry, 

tisff I 

tfScJfTdsTJir r%fr 11— n. 85. 

By Vakrokti Bkamaha meant all poetic expression other than 
natural, that is, all adorned expression as opposed to naked. Vakrokti, 
said Bhamaha, was the means by which the meaning was rendered 
assimilable or delectable ; in short Vakrokti flashes Rasa, Rasa is there- 
fore subordinate to Alankara and Alankara is founded on Vakrokti. 
The idea of Vakrokti was carried to an extreme by Kunta;ia)ka and 
his Vakroktijivitam enunciates the theory that Vakrokti is the life of 
poetry* and that comprehends in it other characteristics of poetry, 
Alankara and phvani* But before him Udbhata had kept himself 
within reasonable limits and accepted Bhamaha's general theory, 
except in some subordinate details of definitions and classificaiions ; 
and on Bhamaha's work he wrote a commentary. To this school also 
belongs Mukula and Pratiharenduraja-who commented on Udbhata's 
work. 

800. Alongside of this theory of Alankara, there was the growing 
thought that Riti or style, as a consideration in composition, was not 
negligible. Bhamaha mentioned Vai^arbhi and Gaudtya styles as made 
melodious and flowing \ybrds, but said they wanted imaginative charm, 
pandin expanded the scope of Riti and said that Vaidarbhi for instance 
is not made by a mere jumble of letters or words but must contain 
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pleasurable ideas. He elaborated tbe characterstics of two styles, 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudiya, and while the former was tender and char- 
ming the latter was harsh and boisterous, each being suited to the 
expression of partiGular sentiments. What Bbimaha called Alankara, 
pandin called Guna. Pandin says that Guuas pertain to the soul of 
poetry and that Alankaras are ‘‘those attributes which produce charm 
in poetry and all Alankaras endow the sense with Rasa.^ While 
Bhimaha subordinated Rasa to Alankara, Dandin subordinated these to 
Rlti- And they spoke of Rasa, Bhava etc., as Rasavat, Preyas, Urjasvin, 

. 801 . But it was Vamana who expressly declared that style is the 
soul of poetry and Riti is the composition of words of superior excell- 
ence. Vamana however saw that mere style unaccompanied by other 
embellishments would not make good poetry. He included Alankara 
and Rasa among the necessary qualities (Gugia) of poetry and those 
qualities he classed as formal and essential ;® he called Rasa as an 
essential feature of Kan ti-gu::iaA He differed from Dandin in saying 
that Gunas are those attributes which produce charm in poetry, while 
Alankaras enhance the charm. 

802. During the period of the progress of the Alankara and riti 
theories, Bharata’s theory of Rasa had not lost its charm. Udbhata still 
admired it and he wrote a commentary on Natyasastra. But he was in- 
fluenced by the views of Bhamaha, for he assigned the same place to 
as Bhamaha did though he appreciated that bhavas were needed to rea- 
lise rasa more critically. He mentioned a fourth Rasalankara, Samahita, 
Efe recognised Santarasa as suitable for the drama as for the poem. 
Rudrata championed rasa, as of universal merit, that is, not merely in 
dramas but in poems too ; a poem devoid of rasa is no more than an 
insipid sastra. He mentioned nine rasas and one more preyas* 
RuimARHATTA expressed a similar view in his S^ngaratilaka.* 


1. Ka'Gycilan'kafamngrahaXi^l — 34. 

2- I fr% JTr'nr 

—Kavycidariii^ I, 4. 
I-ZM, II, 1. 

ii-bw, ii. 292 . 

3- 1 frr%.- 1 sutra, i, ii, m. 

I li ibid, iii. 11 

5, Kav\ alankara, XII. 2, 4. 

6. 1.6-6. 
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803. From the earliest times, speculation, was rife among rheton- 
clans on the grammatical rectitude and the exegitical interpretations of 
expressions in poetics. For instance, Upama or comparison is of 
various kinds, comprehending in it various Alankaras, which have been 
given distinct names by later writers. Even in Upania proper, there 
are several classes, according as the particle of similitude is expressed 
or implied. Grammar was described as father of poetry. Bhamaha 
thought it necessary to devote a whole chapter on grammatical forms 
adaptable in poetry* Vamana did the same. I'he theory of speech 
and meaning has always been a point of difference among the several 
schools of philosophy in India, that is, to state shortly, whether ihe 
real meaning of a word is want is expressed or what is comprehended 
by way of suggestion and inference ; that is, in Sabdabodha they differed. 
This difference has led rhetoricians to distinguish between the merits 
ofabidha and lakSana, expression and implication on the lines of 
propounded by grammatical philosophers The result of the expan- 
sion of these disquisitions was a close alliance in the study of poetics 
and grammar and in the next stage of progress, a third function of 
words, namely vyanjana, was conceived on the analogy of the theory 
of Sphota. 

804. The theory of Sphota, briefly stated, is that sphota or dhvani 
is the characteristic capacity of words to signify their import. It is attri- 
buted to the grammarian Sphotayana, a predecessor of Panini and it at- 
tained its perfection in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya. Anandavardhana 
adopted this theory and applied it to poetics. He rejected the earlier 
theories of rasa, alankara and riti, so far as each claimed to be the soul 
of poetry and propounded that vyanjana or dhvani is the soul of poetry. 
This Rasaclhvani theory of Anandavardhana differs from the original 
theory of Rasa as formulated in the Natyaeastra of Bharata in two 
points. According to the former the Rasas are enjoyed by the audience 
only, being suggested by the words ; but according to the latter the 
factors vibhava, etc. whether expressed or suggested by the words 
create the pleasure in the minds of the audience 

Moreover, the chief function of poetry according to 
Anandavardhana is to suggest the sense of Rasas, Alankaras and plots for 
Vastu as applied to both the poems and dramas, Bharata holds that the 
best form of poetry is that where the representations of Vibbavas, etc, 
before the audience create the aeshetic pleasure in their minds/' 

It cannot be said that vyanjana was a discovery of Anandavardhana. 
Bhamaha and pandin saw that a suggested sense was always there in 
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Samasol?ti, Aprastutaprasamsa, Vyajastuti etc. Bharata and Udbhata 
included dhvani in Paryayokti- So did Rudra. Vamana included it in 
Vakrokti, which he defined as 'suggestion founded on similarity.’ But 
with these writers, the suggested sense (vyanjita) was ancillary to the 
expressed (vacya). 

805 According to Anandavai^dhana Dhvani is supreme in 
characterising good poetry. Dhvani literally means suggestion. The poet 
expresses an idea in a sentence and to the readers’ mind flashes an idea 
not actually expressed by the words, but implied or suggested by them. 
Dhvani is the result of the function vyanjana, as opposed to abhidha 
or laksana, Dhvani is the soul, Gunas like madhurya, ojas &c. are the 
properties of the soul of poetry, as bravery is the property of the human 
mind, and Alankaras are ornaments which enhance the charm of poetry, 
as ornaments of gold set off a person’s beauty. Poetry is classed under 
three heads, phvani, where the suggested sense is prominent, Guui- 
bhutavyangya, where it is not prominent and Citra where it is not 
manifest. 


806. The Dhvani theory was not applauded by all. There were 
still the admirers of Rasa. Pratiharenduraja wrote Laghuvytti on 
Udbbata, He said that Phvani was implied in Alankaras like slesa, rasava^ 
and paryayokta, and reiterated that rasa was the soul of poetry. Pie 
differed from Bhamaha in refusing to include Rasas among Alankaras ; 

(i) l 

■ (ii) 3frg^jrr i 

II 

807 . Bhattanayaka was a devout follower of Bharata. Starting 
from Bharata’s explanation of bhava, vibhava &c, he said that besides 
abhidha, which is the only operating function in Vedas and Sastras, 
there are two other functions bhavaktva and bhojakatva in all kavya, 
d^gya or sravya, from which emanates the aesthetic pleasure in the 
minds of audience. 

Bhoja thought it was good”poetry, if it was free from blemishes and 
if it had the merit of gu^a, alankara and rasa. 

808. Dhananjaya and Dhanika did not recognise dhvani at 
all. phanika answered criticisms of Bhattanay aka’s views aad held 
that Taiparyasakti, desire for expression and understanding " not only 
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makes tbe kearer understand the meaning of the sentence but also 
actuates him to act according to the sense of the sentence, not only to 
make the reader or the spectator understand the vibhava, etc., from the 
poetry, but also to act accordingly. This activity is nothing but the 
enjoyment of the aesthetic pleasure. Thus the poetry becomes 
Bhavaka of the Rasasvada through the Tatparyisakti, and therefore, 
no dhvani or vyanjanavytti as the chief function of the poetry is 
necessary. The connection between the Kavya and Rasa according to 
Phanika is Bhavyabhavakabhava and not Vyangyavyanjakabhava as 
formulated by the Dhvani school. This kind of connection according 
to him is different from the Janyajanakabhava as held by the Naiya- 
yikas (AsatkaryavMins) because rasas already exist in an appreciative 
mind in the form of permanent moods (Bhavayati).'' Dhananjaya 
did not adopt santa as a rasa. 


809. I'he theory of JOhvani however soon gained prominence and 
obtained recognition. Abhinavagupta’s erudition gave fresh vigour to 
it and his Locana stands as it were an original treatise on Dhvani. But 
the theory was again assailed with vehemence. Kuntaka in his 
Vakroktijivita said dhvani was included in Vakrokti, Mahimabhatta 
did not brook the insolence against logicians and in a mood of revenge 
set up his theory Anumana or Kdvyanumiti , In his Vyaktiviveka, he 
attempted to demolish the various theories of poetics and said that 
anumana or inference was all-pervasive and in it was embraced dhvani 
or whatever was attributed to it. 


810. ViDYADHARA was a follower of Anandavardhana. He refuted 
the views of Bhamaha and others who denied dhvani, Dhvanyabhava- 
vadins. He refers to Bhamaha and Rudrata and Mahiina as Antar- 
bhavaviidins viz. dhvani is comprehended in guna and aiankara and 
is not different from anumana, and to Bhatta Lollata as Dirghavyapara- 
vadin, viz., the expressive power of words reaches very far like that 
of arrows. 


811. By the time of Mammata, Dhvani attained a firm stand, 
but the earlier theories of aiankara, rasa and riti were still in the field 
for Bhoja and his erudite circle gave them prominence. Mammata 
therefore thought it prudent to define poetry in more comprehensive 
terms, keeping Phvani as the foremost quality and appending to it the 
essentials of aiankara and rasa, with a better recognition. Mammata 
was influenced by Varaana{IIL 1-1-3) although Mammata considered 
gunas as primary attributes of rasas and only secondarily of letters. To a 
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' less extent he was influenced by the alankara school, as he allows a 

j Kavya to be devoid of alankaras in a few casesi However, Bhamaha’s 

I Vakrokti does appear in Kavyaprakasa under the name of Praudhokti/’ 

j: Being as it were a compromise of ihe existing theories, without giving 

i up the accepted superiority of phvani^ all the same, Mammata^s views 

^ have been considered the perfeclest theory of poetry and during these 

i long centuries they have not lost their appreciation In the mode of 

I exposition and in the classification of ihe subject, his work has been 

[ the standard and many rhetoricians of repute thought it a merit in them 

I to compose commentaries on Mammata's Kavyaprakasa, though they 

I expressed their views in independent treatises on poetics. Except in 

the way of further illustrations,! newer definitions and keener classi- 
fications ihe science of poetry as described by Mammata has remained 
I . . : unaffected. 

^ 812 . The views of different rhetoricians have thus been summed 

r up by Ruyyaka in his Alankarasarvasva : 

? I cT«ir rt— 

^i^fT’fr’t fs:r%w r t: 1 

i I 3 nrfrwrr I f mr- 

' I f^f^«rtrf^ jrcTf^wirRSfrRiqr i 

I t^is55f [Riltrtc: I I 

; gorr^fRmiJrrw: g,^crg I 

gsrjffr^^fr : I Rr q? I 

; 5f#%3rfr%cffR: ^%«rf JTrwr'-grci, 

I I sgrTR^ Jrf^ I stfJr^rrJrsi^Rf^^r ? ■■ 

i ‘^RSfRr: I ?i9if^ jrargJTR sgr^R^qr I . 

i ?5flf 9[: I sBrsg ff sgf^ri^ 

JTsgrg^jr 5 'g»5Trr%- 

srrKrRgg^q; l g'R'gf^«rn(Trq=E?q?5S[r»r5gfgRg:gr#jff 
’RKiTRRr JrrsrR^g g: 1 ■ 
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’=w%jrr[%gf5^rr%g3T^?f 

5jrsq^5mf?^n-fWP57iF^R^rc}:5?rrqR??r=f ^ 

3'^R5fr?tq?q;isqcq:T qmRntmr'cfgfitcfKretR^ i%5rFacfqr=5; I 

jr^r^TWit 5rr% r%fW(f=Tr 

?f5r-q^^q^5TJTRq' rfreR»=qa|t'Txq¥fr^r?[%qn%rfi{srrq^ II 

^^a«^;5rasafz;iifit?a, BombajEda., 3-13, 

813. Samudraijandha in his commentary on Alankarasarvasva 
has another classification of these poetical theories, (TISA, p. 4) into 
live schools : 

If f^fWr I 

trqr^ tr%2t «rqgtq- sqrq-regilq- sqjqgtJT ^rt ^q-; q^r; l . 
sirqsiq^qiRar g®icfr Ifq^eig i 

flatqsf^ qr%T%'%5q0r I 

qqg Mqr qrg^, p"rq> #r%3fn%r- 

qiqrq%q, qqq 3iR?^qsf#^ li 

qrj^TJTcf f?rr|: i ^ 

gf ^ri%flra 3T?qiq m ?i%^i^-?:ofrqgi q qfqg^qrgq^qra: ii 

Vamanacarya (Ini Kavyaprakasa, p. 24) thus summarises the views 
briefly: 

5l®^rlf ^qtqi% qfiRTOg | 

3iqtqrf^?if^^iiqorg^ ^ I 

gq^rq wra wqg 1 

i^qfq qrqq qiRfJn% jDsfgiig 1 

?iT|^qT§^4: qiRfqf^ qr’JTPigg | 
rMq 3qr«q;R55^qfmf#qR}; qjFqfJrit frfrq^Rqg 1 
'Rrrfq^^fqq qjfoq'fi^f^ 1 

gq^ it^qrf^g f 

f^nTrqqr qqrqa^t q?Rr%f^ q^qg I 
OTrqr#qr%qrqq>5?r®q: q;Fq/^% I 

sq?qiiq% qrq4 Rf|q*TSqqg I 

?qr«sq5r?5rfi gir^fuqt qr qjRfw^ % 5 rqflTqqqq: 1 
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The following extracts from P. V. Kane’s ^ Outlines of 'History of 
Aiaiikara Literature’ (lA, XLL 124, 204) will be of interest : 

The most ancient basis of classification appears to have been 
very simple. Figures of speech were divided into two classes : those 
that depend for their charm on words alone and those in which the 
beauty is seen in the sense alone. This division of the figures of 
speech is the only one that is found in ancient writings on Alankara. 
Bharata does not speak of it in his Natya-Sastra, Dandin tacitly 
recognizes it, inasmuch as he treats of Arthalankaras in the second 
Parichcheda and of Sabdalankaras in the third. Both Bhamaha and 
Udbhata do not explicitly divide Alankaras into two varieties, but they 
seem to have had the twofold division in mind, for Bhamaha first speaks 
? of Amiprasa and Yamaka and then of figures that are regarded by all 

i as Alankaras of Artha. Udbhata similarly speaks of Punaruktavada- 

j bhasa and Anuprasa first and then of Arthalamkaras. Vamana speaks 

I of Sabdalamkaras in the fourth Adhikarana (1st Adhyaya) of his work 

I and of Arthalamkaras in the second and third Adhyayas of the same 

S Adhikarana. Rudrata, Mammata, Ruyyaka and most subsequent writers 

recognise this twofold division of figures of speech. 

I Some writers, however, propose a division w'hich is a little more 

j elaborate. Alankaras, according to them, are either of Sabda, or of 

I Artha, or of both. Bhoja in his Sarasvatikanthabharana enumerates 
twenty-four Alamkaras of each. It is worthy of note that he regards 
Upama, Rupaka, etc., as Alamkaras of both Sabda and Artha (and not 
of artha alone, as said by almost ail other writers). 

The number of Sabdalamkaras has never been very large. Most 
writers, such as Dandin, Bhamaha, Udbhata, speak of two or three. 
The largest number is that mentioned by Bhoja, viz., 24. The ancient 
works of Alamkara paid a good deal of attention to Sabdalamkaras, 
but as critical insight grew, the Alamkaras of words dwindled into in- 
significance. 

Unlike Sabdalamkaras, the number of Arthalamkaras has generally 
been large and has been subject to great fluctuations. We may safely 
affirm that as a general rule, the more ancient a writer is, the fewer is 
the number of figures treated of by him. Bharata speaks of only four 
Alamkaras. Dandin, Bhatti, Bhamaha, Udbhata and Vamana treat of 
from thirty to forty figures. Mammata speaks of more than sixty, while 
Ruyyaka adds a few more. The Chandraloka (13th century) speaks of 
a hundred figures of speech, to which the Kuvalayananda adds about a 

I ' ' 
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score more. This is ihe highest number known to us. T^igannatha 
prefers a smaller number of figures, although he is later than the 
author of Kuvaiayananda. If for some slight difierence a different 
figure of speech were to be defined there would be no end of figures, 
as remarked by Dandin. 

In the ancient writers there is no basis of division. Dandln, 
Bhamaha, Vamana and Udbhata give no classification of the figures of 
sense. They generally first speak of Upama and some other Alamkaras 
based upon it and the rest are treated of at random ; e,g„ Dandin puts 
Vibhavana between Vyatireka and Samasokti. It is Rudrata who first 
gives a fourfold division of Arthalamkaras. Mammata seems to have 
had in view no scientific basis of division. The Alamkara-Sarvasva 
gives first of all, the figures based upon Aupamya (resemblance) ; then 
those based upon Virodha (contradiction) ; then those based upon 
Srinkhala (chain), such as Karanamala, Maladipaka, Ekavali ; then the 
figures based upon Tarka-Nyaya, Kavya-Nyaya and Loka-Nyaya ; then 
the figures based upon the apprehension of a hidden sense ; and lastly 
based upon the combination of figures such as Samkara and Sansrishti. 
The Ekavali, the Prapaparudriya and the Sahityadarpana generally 
follow the classification. Jagannalha also speaks of figures based upon 
Aupamya, Virodha and Srinkhala. From Kavyalinga downwards he 
does not mention any express basis of classification but appears to have 
followed in the main the Alamkara-Sarvasva.” 




CHAPTER XXIV 

Alaiikara 

814 . Alankara-Sutras. Every science, Sastra, in India has its 
siitra, vTtfi and Bka^ya, So has Alankarasastra. Sauddhodani is 
mentioned by Kesava as an author of Alankarasutras/ and it was on 
the Karikas of Sauddhodani that Kesava commented in his Alankara- 
sekhara.® Mammata’s Kavyaprakasi have 1)6 en considered, mostly in 
Bengal as embracing the original Bharata’s Alankarasutras, on which 
Mammala wrote a vrtti called Kavyaprakasa.* Baladeva Vidyabhu^ana 
took these Karikas as Bharatasutras and wrote his commentary on them 
Sahityakaumudi in the 18th century.^ Bharata, it is said to the contrary, 
wrote sutras relating to rasa etc., in natya and not sutras for Alankara, 
but these sutras are but rarely preserved in the extant Natyasaptra.® 

Panini mentions Natasutras of Silalin : 

(iv. m. lo.) 

(IV. hi. 11. 

Alankarasutras of unknown authorship have been commented upon 
by SoEHAKARA in his Aiankararatnakara.® Sobhakara was son of 

2. Sees. K. De, SP. I. 261. ^ 

3. So says Commentary Vivarana ; | ^T^cf- 

gt^srofrar m JT^^trCT'frcir ?Tr fftf^ 

11 

Several Other authors call these KScikas ‘ sugras ’ : 

i jr«a:55[*rrf-MaheSvara. 

ii if3;% ^^-Bhimase^^^ 

iii i!i;?rt^5[R3^l€f^^<3;-Vaidyanatha 

iv f^ni: : — Govinda Thakkura. 

V =f‘fq^5^0R^'cPTr ^r557«i;-Nagojibhatta. 

?[pnori 3ff^a5PRr2(f^crRi ftfrirt I 

5E^?f[oji s%[ 11 

e. g. 5in%=qTfOTRf^r3i:^rl^r 11 

6. 5KB, Ap. oxxviil 
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Trayisvaramisra and lived about the 121h century A.D. He is quoted 
by Jagannatha. These suiras have been extracted and illustrated by 
Yasaskara in his Pevistotra, a poem of devotion. Yasaskara was a 
poet of Kasmir.* On account of ill-health, he spent much of his time 
at the sanatorium* on the hill Pradyumna and there on the spot held 
sacred on account of the final ascent of King Pravara to Heaven in 
bodily form, he composed his Devistotra.® 

Ihere are again Kavyalankarasutras on which Vamana wrote 
his own Vrtti and Buyyaka’s Alankarasutra on which Mankha wrote 
vftti Alankarasarvasva. Jayaratha mentions an Alankaravartika in his 
commenlar)' on Alankarasarvasva (p. 7!) : 

I qwr— 

m saRaEf m r li 

II 

815. Bhatnaha was the son of Rakrila Gomin. Maskari was 
probably his son.* From the word Gomin and from the salutation to 
Sarva Sarvagna at the commencement of his work it has been said he was 
a Buddhist. Candra in his grammar mentions Gomin as a termination 
of respect.® 1 he epithets Sarva and Sarvagna have been used for 
various divine incarnations without limitation. Bhamaha’s reverence to 
the Plindu pantheon® and his elegant references to heroes of Ramayana,' 
Mahabharafa® and Furanas® indicate more properly his Vedic persua- 
sion. This surmise is supported by Bhamaha’s scathing criticism of 
Buddhist theory of Anyapoha.*® 


1. PB,1.12. 

2. This health resort is mentioned in Raj. III. 045. 

8. PB, I. 77 (where the sotras are all extracted}. 

4. He says so in his commentary on Gantama-Dharmasu$Bi. 

5. iirflrq; I 

6 . mi I 

7. II. 35; III, II. 32, 36 :TV. 21, 28; V. 44. 

8. III. 7 ; V. 30, 39, 41, 42, 43. 

9. Ill, 5, 42 ; V. 59. 

10. VI. 10, 17. 
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\ On the relative priority of Bhamalia and Pandin, there has been 

: divergence of opinion.^ But the assertiveness of Dandin’s expression 

' of dissent in relation to views of Bhamaha on particular topics indi- 

; cates his posteriority. It is possible that Bhamaha was an elder con- 

‘ temporary of Dandin and Bhamaha was an author whose opinions w’^ere 

^ then fresh in the minds of the readers which Dandin thought ought to 

be controverted before they gained a place of honor.® 

; From illustrations® of Alankaras and from their number and signifi- 

I cance it is conjectured that Bhaiti came after Bhamaha. 

If Dandin flourished about the biginning of the 7th century, Bh?V 
maha can be safely placed in the 6th century A.D.^ 

Bhamaha composed his Kavyalankara® after an investigation of the 
thoughts of good poets for the instruction of the virtuous : 

stcTiFq I 

ii vi. 64. 

and the making of faultless poetry facilitates the pursuit of the Puru- 

1. For details of arguments about the priority of Bh§maba to Dandin, see 
Trivedi’s introduction to Prataparudrayasobbucbana, M. Rangacharya’s Introduction to 
Kavyadarsa, Anantacbarya in Brahmavadin (1911), R. Narasimhacharya, Ind. Ank 
XLI. 20 and Medepalii Venkataramanacharya’s History of Alankarasaitra (in Teiugu), 
Tarunavacaspati, in bis commentary on Kavyadarsa (1.29; II. 235-7 ; IV. 4) dis- 
tinctly says that Dandin criticises Bbamn ha See S. K. De’s I. 45-62, For a 
contrary opinion, see P. Y. Kane, JBASy (1808) 645^; 1.4, K LI. 12-98 ; Pathak, 
SBRAS, XXIII. 19 ; lA, XLl. 222 ; U. T. Narasimha Aypangar, JBAS, (1905) 535 , 
Barnett, JBAS (1905) 841 ; D. T. Tatao«rya, Int. to Edn. While Bhamaha mentions 
that Upama should not be divided into several categories as Nindopama, Praiiamso- 
pama, etc., and that all such varieties should come under samanyaguna, these scholars 
see in it a criticism of Dandin’s long list of varieties of Upama. 

2. See A. R'angasami Sarasvati, JMyt III. 682. 

3. For the list of Alankaras illustrated in Canto X, see JBAS^ (1922), SBO et seq. 
On this question there is a diFerence of opinion. See para 43 stqira, 

^ 4. Ganapathi Sastri, in his introduction to Svapnavasvadatta [TSS, No. 15 

p. XXIV), places Bhamaha far earlier than Kalidasa and in the 1st century B.G. See 
III. 36 and I. 43, where references to Kalidasa’s RaghuvamAi, XVl. 7, 8 and Megha, I. 
are indicated. S. K. De, {SP, I 49) places him in 7-8 century A D. 

5. Printed by K. P. Trivedi, as appendix to Prataparudrayasobhusana (JBSS) ; 
Ed, by P. V. Naganathasastri witn translation, Taejore; Ed. D. T, Tatacarya with 
VT|ti,.Trivadi, Tanjore. 
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aarthas and leads on to pleasure and celebrity. His instruction for 
choice of words and their disposition is an enchanting instance of his 
: aesthetics 

JTrit fifl 

W 55 (^r?r mi: HTf %r^ tfrsf 

fisq'^err^cfra^rr cia^^i%«ir?rg ll i. 59. 

His humility is in keeping with his dignity and he leaves his 
homage to the Goddess of Poetry unmindful of his deserts : 

g fstoir^n^ssaf?! =frw*Ttgi?r r%f ircir# (?) I 

cff^s: 5 ii =g' ATf??! siiTrsfflgpj? w> 11 iv. 51. 

In six chapters, he deals with six topics, Kavyasarlra, Alankara, 
Dosa, Nyiiya and Sahdasuddhi. His veneration for Panini is supreme 
and his description of the Ocean of Vyakarana reminds us of the 
garlands of metaphors which is ValnnkPs peculiar glory : 

<T2:r^ I 

^riiprrf^sToiJirf li 

’fRtrsrficrjrr^w'tt^gf^crg 1 

m 3R: II VI. 1 - 3 . 

Here is YalmikPs description of the sky as an ocean : 

g 15T1I I 

^r= 2 ? 9 raw^rs:’^'stfR 5 mc!ii ll 
5 P^*i|ufR I 

^Rfffgr^rfeaq; ll 

^ra^ra5tr®ri%5=^ilf^f5RFi^ I 

i5TW?I^g?iif|^5^q;ff^?CR5J3: 11 

?5gr=3; gr^airfirilRrf^ I 
3'!% 11 

Ramhyanay V. 57, 1-4. 

By his assertive expression and courageous criticism he displays 
the ard(mr of his study and the range of his learning He disapproves 
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as unnatural and improbable of the use of inanimate objects as messen- 
gers of love and the story of the capture of Vafsaraja by the lure of a 
false elephant. He condemns the Sphota theorists with disdain ; 

5T¥r:'f5iTW'rr% ?r%cifr: 11 vi. 12 . 

The illustrations are all Bhamaha's except where he quotes ex- 
pressly from other authors. He says : 

^4 ^ 1 ii. 95. 

Bhamaha is called the founder of Alankara school. According to 
him Vakrokti is the character of poetry : 

|srr ^#f^rr?!Ts^f r1fiTTS2f% I 

wrs^T f^^rr II ii. 85. 

This verse of Bhimaha has been quoted by later writers, aad 
Bhamaha also states it in other words : 

^r¥r^w^rrtfiR&r I— i. ae. 

m I— v. ee. 

And Abhinavagupta thus explains : 

55fRP=cf«r^: I (?) 

It cannot therefore be said that Bhamaha was an opponent of the 
existence of Dhvani, though indeed Alallinatha called him Dhvanya- 
bhavavadin. 

Anandavardhana appreciates Bhimaha’s views : 

!!T^r55fR^?prfl^r^fs^5isqr: I cTwr^icff tscpcfief 
I (Bom. Edn. P. 207-8). 



Ruyyaka thns sums up Bhamaha’s views : 

^ df^wtrsmd^f^'cRToJffr^^r: fr''jrT'T??r(dqT 


Among the authors and works mentioned by Bhamaha are Nyasa- 
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kara, Medhavin,’ Sakhavardhana,® Ratnaharana, Ramasarman’s Acyu- 
tottara,® Asmakavamsa and Rajamitra. 

It is a matter of controversy whether this Nyasakara was Jinendra- 
buddhi * Namisadhu mentions Medhavan as a writer on Alankara and 
adds 

f^qFlqrsfrr?5?Tj%T% ?ftRRT^Rr:, | 

Medhavin is probably indentical with Medhavi Rudra, whom Raja- 
sekhara instances as a poet born blind and one of the three Kalidasas 
(Kalidasatrayi) mentioned by Rajasekara. The Lexicon Trikandasesa 
gives it as a synonym of KaliMsa. 

Ramasarma's poetry is thus described : 

5 r|f^«pr m II n. 19. 

Sakhavardana’s verse is fine : 

ara' 5r?r 5!r3^s5?irs?wr3i: 1 

qftqfisrDfrs^rii^ II n, 47_ 

and the same verse is quoted anonymously by Namisadhu und Mam- 
mala. 

On the style of Asmakavamsa there is this comment t 

!T3 1 I_33. 

From Rajamitra, there is an instance taken to illustrate the figure 
saraahita : 

1. cT ^ 

2. His verse : 

^91: TO «r5^<i§'5rirs5wr5r: 1 

3rT3^3i?n9T ^r/^sRifT: re^frrtmsf: qf^liqwrsqst: 11 n. 47. 

is quoted to illustrate the fault Asambhava* 

3. His verse : 

9#iRrRr; Jr?fra5n^ iT%¥fm Rjnq' f '^'4: 1 

it ii. 57. 

is instaaoed for | 

4. On this see K. B. Piithsk^B Bhamaha' s attacks on Jinendrabuddhi (JBBAS, 

18) ; P. V. Kane, BhamaJia, Bhasa and Magha (Ibid, 91) and K* P Trivai, 

'VT.TTT OA4 nAm ' * / 
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?rTTrr?3 ^r3rftr% w I 

g^rsgr^jj^r jtrsc: H iii. lo. 

Bhamalia refers to Nanda and Caoakya thus ; 

rfxfiS'FffvF^^^'kT^ W I 

ATflrsprf#diqc5-S5T II— III. 13. 

Bhamaha has been honoured in the history of poetics as an Acarya 
of antiquity and renown. Vidyanatha wrote 

Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Vamana and Mammata and 
others quote his views and verses with distinction. 

Udbhata’s gloss, Bhamahavivaratta. is now lost.* 

In the prefatory eulogies to his commentary on Kavyaprakasa 
Bhatta Gopala wrote : 

f^r ?TBT ift“TnF<TF’^rsf^ W?Tf: II 

Is it possible that Bhattanayaka also composed a commentary on 
Bhamalia^s Kavyalankara, as Udbiiata did ? 

It is suspected that Bhamaha wrote a later work on rhetoric, with 
greater completeness, for we have in Rasikarasayanam,® which goes 
under his name, an elaborate treatment in seven parakaranas of all 
topics embraced in poetics. The exposition of the Natyalankaras of 
Bharata is particularly good. But a distinction must be made between 
the Karikas and the Vrttis, If these Karikas could have been the 

1, In his commentary on ITdbhata’s Kavyalankarasangraha Pratiharenduraja 

says, , . 

^ 'i'r s^rrwcr; 

Abhinavagupta in his Locana (p. 10) says : 

nwfrffi 5 fs[rj; ^ iiiracfr 

wff I 

Hemaoandra in bis Kavyalsnbaracudamani (p, 110) says: 

cRWsff fT% urm irflRFr'?: I 

and Ruyyaka in Alankirasarvasva (p. 1S3) says: 

^ 5r53:rjn?np5cfT(?)%f^ I ?rfriTqTf55r>sfcr 

2. Mys. 803, « 
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work of Bhamaha. Vrtti must have been anonymously written later 
than the 12th century A.D„ for it mentions Kavyaprakasa and Bhava- 
prakasa and quotes Mala^imadhava. 

In spite of the attempts of scholars to get at a complete manus- 
cript ofBhamaha’s work, it is still suspected that these editions are not 
yet the last word. For instance in Locana, Abhinavagupta writes : 

But in the extent editions, we see only one verse delineating the 
Love for Pevas : 

f''T?ffr?rrg:5(r ?Tsrr I 
31^ ^ir tw jfrftrsc 3fRfr igpr l 

g?r: ii— m, 5. 

There is an indication that Bhamaha wrote also a work on metrics. 
Raghavabhatta in his commentary on Sakun^ala quotes : 

t ^ % ^?ir: Tprcfisf^ dr 11 

di: # % d?=d uSSiffi "d: 5# 

riRRJBT I 

swit sr f^wii wttwdd d »r^: ^4 

% «T: dfiT: II 

% dr? 5d?Rdd iw m 

?sr %d =f 55: dJ^rr% I 

HSfff %f d ^a[ srddOTqilqfd'drddBi: (?) 

ddrfr ddd% ddi% “d dtfcff^r ddrsdq; |l 

And if these two authors are identical, this work on metrics 
appears to be an extensive treatise on the topic. 

Here are some fine specimens of Bhamaha’s poetry : 
dT’^rddeJd if5^??rddrr%r% | 
fs^^dfr^rddd ddd ddd dd II III. 46. 
df!ilfir: 5rr%^: 1 

II g4_ 
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T%mi: ir ii. 92. 

TOFi^Tr%WT%f 53 ^^^ II V. 68. 

m\ frfr mmm frTc 5^^^^ I 

ll vr. 47. 

^r s'.trlqr II ii. 94. 

816. Dandiii’* Kavyadarsa,* in four parts, is a standard trea- 
tise on poetics and l)elon^:?s to the school, for which ?'ifi or style is the 
mark of poetry.® It deals with only two styles Gaud! (learned) and 
Vaidarbhi (simple) but allows intermediate types. 1'he first part treats 
of the nature of poetry and classification of poems, the second and third 
parts with figures of speech and poetical devices and the fourth part 
with the faults of poetry. It refers to Setubandha® and quite often 
differs from opinions must probably of Bhamaha,^ Very soon it attain- 
ed great eminence and as early as the eighth century A.D. it was 
copied in the Kanarese work on Alankara, Kavirajamargavijaya of 
Amoghavarga or Nrpatunga. 

There are commentaries on Kavyadarsa by Vadighanghaladeva,* 

1, Ed. by Premacaudra Tarkavagisa, {Bib . Ind.). Ed. by Bohtlingk, (Leipsig) 
with Germau translation by Jibanancla (Calcutta). Tr. in English (Poona), On 
Agasha’s doubt on the identity of the authors of Kavyadarsa and Da^akumSraoariJa, 
see Id, XLIV. 67 ; S. K. Be, Bharavi and Dandin, [IBQ, I). 

2. The four vihliagas (parts) are called marga arthalamkara, sabdSlamkara and 

4o|a.' ■ . ■ ■ 

* 3. Kavyadarla, I. 34 ; also to'a work called Kalaparicoheda. 

4, Oa the relative priority of Bhamaba and Pandin, see para 815 supra^ S. K, 
De, A note on Avantisundarik'i^tha in relation to Bliamaha and Landing IRQ^ III, 
395. 

5. Ed. with notes and translation by V. Krishnamachariar and V. Hanumanta- 
chariar, Madras. TC, III. 3928 ; SJW^ 61, 270. 

There is a copper plate grant of Ganga King Marasimha dated 963 A.D, to a Jain 
Scholar Munjarya who bad the titte “ Vadighangbalabhatta ** (See Mys. Arch, 

1921), 

The contents of this‘plate and G other plates are described by R. Narasimhaoarya in 
his paper “ The Western Gangas of Talkad/’ published in the Jl Mythic Society, 
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Tarunavacaspati,* S. K. Belvalkar and N. B. Raddi,* by Premacandra,® 
by Jibananda,* by Harinatha son of Visvesvara,® by Narasimha, Bhagl- 
ratha and Vijayananda,® by Visvanatha/ by I’ribhuvanacandra,* by 
Trisaranata Bhlma,® by Kysnakinkara Tarkavagisa Bhattacarya by 
Mallinatba, son of Jagannatha," and three anonymous.” 


Bangalore. Ganga geneology from KoDgaairacmaitiO Matasimhacleva (Satyavakya) is 
given there. See El, IV. U1 ; Mys. Arch. Bep. 1919 ; Ep. Cw. X. Kolar 90 
In oommenting upon Kavyadarsa, II. 979, he says 

.m (31?) ^OT ffd Trmr jrrflf... ... ... 

and that verse is fromjKetalavamaakavya. In mentioning previous rhetoricians (1. 2) 
he names Brahmadatta, Nandisivami etc. He refers to Kusumamanjati an AbhyS- 
ylba. RangSoarya and Agashe read Bajanarman and he referring to Bajasundara- 
vatman alias Narasimhavarman II of Hanoi whose titles Kalakala Dandin is said to 
have alluded t ■ in Kavyadarfo (HI. 60) Hahavarana {Ibid IV. 25) is said to be a from 
referring to the royal token of Calukya Pulakesin II. S. K. De, {8P, I. 55) says 

“ But the passage under discussion boks like a refetoDoe to a legendary rather than a 
oomtamporary prince and as Pisohell suggested the entire verse 278 may have been 
taken directly from a work relating to history.” 

1. Ed. Madras, by M. Rangacharya with an introduction, DC, XXII 8635 
Tirunavacaspati and Vadighanghala say in their commenfeary on I. 29, II 236 and 
IV. 4 that Dandin there criticises Bbamaha. Tarunavacaspati quotes Bhoja and the 
Jain poet Hastimalia and is quoted in an anonymous Subhasitasangiaha, probably of 
the ISth^century. Poet Hastimalia referred to by him is probably the Jain dramatist 
(See S. K, De, SP, II. 72). The name is given as Dharmavacaspati in Opp, 2581- 

2. Ed. BSS, Bombay. 

3. Printed, Calouttav 

4. Printed, Calcutta. 

5. Ed, Madras. VO, XXII. 8633. I|i is called Hrdayangama. In the commen- 

tary on I. 2, it is .stated that before Dandin, Kasyapa and Vararuoi bad written works 
on Alaakara and KSlidasa had produced his poem. The second anonymous oommenl 
tary is extant only to the Ist Pariocheda and seems to be an ancient work. This quotes 
VII 2^ ^''®f''§"®y®"Sandharasa...a. For the third, see Afifra, 297 ; CSC, 

6. PB, VI. 30 (Bod, 206). Ha was son of Vi^vadhara and wrote a commentary 
on Sarasvatikanthabharana. He cites KefevamiSra. 

7. GO, I. 102. Nrsimha was the son of Godadhara and grandson of Krsna&rma. 

^ 8. _ Harapeasad Sastri’s report (1896-00) and Haraprasad Sastri’s Notices’, second 
senes, i-iv. He was a Jain and was also known as Vadisimba. 

9, Hair s Index, 63, 

10. ICC, No. U97, 

11. 00, II. 20. He is referred to by Vis'ves'vara in AlankSrakaustabha (69) He 
is different from Kolaoala Mallinatha. 

12. GO, I. 103 ; 0pp. 4119, 
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817. Dhasmiakirli is an old writer on Alankara. He was a 
Buddhist philosopher.^ He commented on Dingnaga’s Pramana- 
sainiiccaya and wrote several other works on Buddhistic philosophy.® 
His Biiddhanirvanastotra is a short poem of devotion. Quotations in 
the anthologies show his exquisite poetry.® 

818. Bauddhasangati, though not. now extant, is probably 
alluded to by Subandhii in his Visavadatta.* It is quoted by Ananda- 
vardhana® and Ksemendra.® 

According to 1 aranatha,’ Dharmakirti lived in the time of the 
‘ribetan King- Stron-tsan-Gampo, who was born in 617 A.D. and 
reigned 629-698 A.D.® and if Dingnaga flourished in the 5th or 6th 
century A.D.® it may be safe, apart from difference of opinion, to say 


1. ' Aulreohfc, m, XVI. 204 ; ZmiG, XXVII. 41 ; GC, I. 268. He is quoted in 
the SarvadarsSnasangraha (I, 5). See also BB^ (1897) xx. 

2. Foe a full list oi his works, see Thomas, Kav, 48-9. 

3. Bstod, foil. 222. 

4. Hall’s Kdn. 235 and preface 10: On this Siva- 

tSmasays 3i55fm ffW See also B. V. Krishaamaohariar, 

Ink to Vasa, xxxii ; K. T. Telang, XVlIl. 148; K. B. Pathak, JBRASt | 

XVXXI. 88 ; L. H. Gray, Int. to Vasa. Levi denies this allusion (Bulletin cle V Ecole .? 

Prancise d*Extreme Orient, III. 45). The Tebetan Tanjur does not mention this work. 

5. For quotations in the anthologies, see Peterson, Subh, 46-48 ; F. W. Thomas, 

Kav. 48-50. 

See for instance in SDK^ TI 141 : 

f #cr 1 

iri;TfrTW®r qW: 11 

6. See Poterson, JBBAS, XVI. 46-8, 172-3. 

7. Bistory of Buddhism* 

8. Dingnaga’s date is fixed at 5th or 6th century (see para 17 note supra) and j 

Dharmakirti must l)e at least half a century later. 

There is a tradition that at the instance of Bana, Bhatta Narayana secretly studied 
under a. Buddhist monk and after learning the secrets of their teaching vanquished 
Dharmakitti, then they became friends and Jointly composed the grammatical work ■; 

Bupavatara (Ed. Madras). This would make Bana, Bhatta Nar§yana and Dharmakirti 
contemporaries. 1 

9. BurnelTs Preface to Samavidhana Brahmana; K. B. Pathak, (JBEAS, i 

XVllI. 88) says that ITsing calls himself a contemporary of Dharmakiiti (MaxMulIer, i 

htdia, 210 and Id, XlX. 319 and Takakusii's Translation of iTsing's, A record ojf the ! 

Buddhist religion, Iv et seq and the accuracy of the translation is disputed (see JBEAS^ ) 

XVlll. 149). See also li, IV. 141 and IX. 149. 316 ; K. T, Telang {JBEASt XVIII, i 

149)e^lls attention to this fact that Sthiramati who was a contemporary of Dharma- ^ J 

kirti (MaxMullet, India, 306) died some considerable timebeforeSST A.D, (li, Vl. 9). ' f 
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There are commentaries on the KavyalankarasGtras by Gopendra 


1 . l 

^r«HT?Tr?^ II Bai. IV. 497. 

2. ** While commenting on the phrase Eajartha in the 9th Karika of his Linga- 
nusasana Vamana mentions Jagattunga-sabbS. Vamana also mentions the name of 
the village Sdbhavana az a village and this village is given in Ml, XL, 162 (Vani 
Dindori and Radhanpur plates) of that King as a place where be spent the rainy season 
with his army.” For the grants of Govindaraja III, sec A I, VIII. App 10-12* 
Ml, V. 192. 

3. Dhvanyaioka, p. 37, ^RJnfJrJrr'^oirqiri^<T: I 

4. He also quotes from Subandhu, Amamlataka, Kiratarjuniya and Mrcoha- 
katika and refers to Kamandakiniti, HamamSia and Hariprabodha, also to poets Vi^a- 
khila (author of KalSiastra), Sudraka and KavirSja, probably the one mentioned as 
ancestor of Rajasekhara, (?) 

5. vamana the author of the grammatical work Kisika is referred to by Hiuen 
Tsang the Chinese Traveller and could not therefore be identical. See also PB, I, 28-30. 
See articles in COJ, and II. 

G. Edited by Oappeller (leena) ; also Bombay (Kavyamaia) and Srirangam, Ed. 
by N. N. Knlkarni ; Ed. by in J8SP, Calcutta. Tr. into English by Ganganath Jha. 

7. See para 801 supra. See article by K. Gopalakrishnasastri in Andhra Sah, 

817^, - -r 


that pharmakirti flourished in the last quarter of the 6th and the early 
part of 7th century A.D. 


819. Vamasia was a peel of the Court of King Jayapida of 
Kasmir (779-819 A.D.) ^ and having migrated later to the Court of 
the Rastrakfita King Jagattunga known as Govinda III (794-813 A.D,) 
he became also a member of his Council.* From the invocatory 
verses in his works, it is inferred that in religion he favoured Buddhism 
and Nainisni. Abhinavagupta refers to Vamiina’s views as having been 
alluded to by Anandavardhana and thus suggests that Vamana was the 
earlier.® Vamana makes quotations* from Kadambari, Uttarariimacarita, 
and Sisupalavadha and these references make it probable that he flouri- 
shed about the end of the 8th century and the beginning of the 9lh 
century A.D.® His Kavyalamkarasutras with his own gloss® are divided 
into 5 chapters and embrace the whole sphere of poetics. His theory is 
that style (^ifd) is the soul of poetry,^ and though traces of this theory 
are discernible in earlier literature, it was Vamana who clearly pro- 
pounded it and created a school of poetics. The popularity of the 
work has brought it the name of Kavipriya. 
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TIppa Bb-ypala^ and by Mahesvara® and by Saliadeva ® Sabadeva, the 
earliest commentator on the work says that the study of Vamana’s^ 
work had fallen into disuetude and Bhatta Mukula procured a manus- 
f.i'ipt and revived the interest in it.® 

Besides this work on rhetoric the following works were also 
Vamana's compositions, Linganusasana,® Vidyadharakavya^ and part of 
'KasikSv|tti^^^ 


820. Udbhala w^as a poet of tha court of King jayapida of 
Ka^mir (779-813 A.D.) and was the President of the royal Council on 
ii salary of a lakh of dinaras a day. In that council was Manoratha, 
Sankhadafta, Cataka, Sandhiman, Vamana etc. 

So says Kalhana IV. 495, 497) : 

r%i?i; f I 

?Tirs5jg^a^ir ^ftnf^^ewrfcT: li 


1. He is otherwise known as Tnpurahaca BhupSla, apparently a South. Indian 
Prince. He cites Vidyadhara, VidyanStha, MailinStha and Dharmada and also a work 
called Kavikajankusa. He lived probably in the IGtb century A.D. The commentary 
is called Mmadhenu. Hd. Benarer and Srirangam, 

2. 100 f 566 0. Bod. 2076. See for further information under Srivatsalanchaua 
and Subodhanamilra, commentators on Mammata pos^. 

3. Sahadeva was a desoiple of Sankadhara and belonged to the family of 
Tomafas. He learnt the work from Bhatta 'Mukula. 

4. On VSmana generally, see 7. Y, Sovanij Bhandarakar Com, Vol, 398 ; G. A, 
Jacob, JRAS, (1897), 288; Buhler, Bhl, 65; P, Y. Kane, 14, XLI. 204; YSmana- 
oatya, Introduction to Kavyaprahasa ; Pisohell, ‘Introduction to Srngaratilaka ; Oapeller, 
Introduction to Edn. (His date as later than 1000 A.D. is untenable) . S. K. De, SP, 


81-d. 


aresf 5¥55n%«r: 

55s«jrr 

TOTiT 

6. Ed. with the author’s own eommentary by 0, D. Dalai, (QOS) with introduc. 



tion. 


7. This is r^erred to by VardhamSna in his GarLaratnamahoda4hi 


8, The joint author was iJayadify^^. See Belwalkar, Syste^ns of Sanskrit 
Grx nmar and articles in J88P, Calcutta by Malati Sen, 


"f 
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]n SadgariisaDtSnapanmala it- is slated thai Abliinavasankara,- 
381h AcSrya of Karaakotipitha was contemporary of Udbhala : 

«frctr$r??sf «r^^JTtrTr«ir?f 5 ?Frr^ ^^^3; I 

% ii 

According to Kalka^ia, Jayapida roamed about other kingdoms 
with a feigned name Kallata and while witnessing Bharatanaiya in the 
temple of Kartikeya at Paundravardhana {in Gauda Country ruled by 
king Jayanta) he was so taken up by the graces of the art, that he took 
with him one of the dancing women, Kamala and made her his qiieem 
it was probably at the request of the king that Udbhala began his 
writings^ 

Anandavadhana mentions him with great reverence* His Kavya- 
LANKARASANGRAHA, a treatise in six chapters, deals with 41 figures of 
speech.^ 

There are two commentaries on it, one Vivrti (now anonymous), 
probably the same as Udbhataviveka of Rajanaka Tilaka, the other by 
Fratiharenduraja,'^ 

Udbhataks gloss Bhamahavivarana is referred to by Anaiidavar- 
dhana, Abhinavagupta and Hemacandra. 

821. Udbhata’s poem Kutnarasambhava is extant only in the 
illustrations quoted in his Kavyalankarasangraha. The few verses so 
preserved indicate a grace of expression and a mode of narration, 
which far transcends the theme of Kalidasa in its poetic propriety. 
These are some verses : 

JrnTf3=5i?f^f^ ! q;f5ir55fHfr#rarf[555?fST: II 

?ir?rOTrli'P=?ra*fr%crft5r«ir 1 ll 

1. Baj. IV. 412-434. 

‘i. Bom. Edn., pages 96, 108. . 

S. Ed QOS^ Baroda, Rajanaka Tilaka is mentioned by Jayaratha in his com* 
mentary on Alank§rasarvasv%, as the author of Udbhataviveka (Bom. Edn., 118), 
Tilaka was the father of Ruyyaka (Ruoaka) and lived about the end of the lUh century, 
for whom sea iposf. In the introduotion to this edition by K. S, Ramaswamisastri 
Siromani discusses all thffct relates to this ooipn^pJatary. 

i, Ed. by Banhatti, Bomf^jF. : , : . 
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%f%®r55rir*Tr55r:if epi: I figr li 

^5T5JWt'ci6i^T^r 1 q?<T3;aRrnrs?3Trr gg^^wr^TTwr II 
qrlrfrr: qfirffr ’?r?rarfi; I spa^^^junilHr t!r,f5!rc5W 11 

!^cTF’^g'=Tf%^H55pr%s:3r5qi;^r%#i%fig 1 SHs^^f^rfri%'-5':#raFiTcjji ii 
■Ttiar: W‘m fiwif'cr I %3??Tr^%5fii l%«TJTr pr P^«riTr: li 

5%!F?rrf#iff^jr cimfstr^rRffg I spjra’r ?:n%qF?irft5#rMJraT%-5w ii 
sTtCfcTft: 'Tcfflisr %®r5figr555rri%ftr: I 11 

■sfrsRWRrrtrtlf: fwmT>T5rRr!%r1r: 1 Jrar^f^ crgT?t; \\ 

esTff^ ssREprsp: I $%'l#rMrsiT f?r#'^i»§frfq3:: ll 

g????r=aTqf?[% I 5T«rr il 

apq ¥rif5(f ?fr =^^rt: I ir^rsrrsTO crwi <%^3r5Epi55Tflisr^q:2[i3; i 

55r5rfff^»=w Hff ^r fg^^FFTg 11 

3ff^ HT g5F§1 firl^csr TF^ I apTrF%l‘q'FfFq«Fr <Tf%FFrirwfF'l‘gc[; II 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^Fd I %PF5FFSI??Sr5FTi^: TSJFgFfJF |:^r';: !! 

cfi ?Fflr-®F^sr?FFt ^#F<T55^^FFr'>iFi?; I #3r^i%WJgfF jfrff jfRf irirr ^ ll 

^ ^ 

?rSF’«tr%T|®ITfg fF^FTF’^F^FcTFWFHF I ^FF^F^T HFtFr'JFJirf^F'^?cFFF%?3^ ll 
^fFoSfi^q '^ifF I ^fsffcffp^?^ gr ?frw'f fff ll 



^FT iirfFI^FSt iFwr -^tflTi FFT: f^tlFg I TF|frfr5W#=^F:t?Fcff fFfF?FTgg II 
tF^- ^ F^f% f^5?¥f^ =5r fJr^JFiT'F; I g^jnsr: JFflcfrfl; ii 

5 iT®rT'>rr»gprraF^«p|rsf^ cFTf% %cFFg I egs^^cff frrgt »T^FF?rcrTr?^?( 5 ; ii 
ffrlr?! ^'FFTigr f^gar I aror af ^^FfesfsrcTFgsr: ll 

3i#FiFflf^nFFfrcFwr5?»gai'q»-3iF:rg l arfrsfai^PamFgrJTteiscT ^ ll 

^'ajmFggaa qrFrwa^iftjfrg I aaaaf o^fasrOT^^'TraitiF; ii 
aq^aspE^SF^aar f?r3r5PFa^aaq3:f | aqwr: ^aF^Rt ll 

sF^'aw gaaFaiF 5 mraar 1 

aa?rf^ 5rr%^Fa“®33T gif f^^Fi^ I iOTfSPr^waFrar: ?ara^rFr ll 

FFF^ =a F%qa'?r^: asCTfr pa; 1 5FraF®Fr?f § ll 

» » * » 

f%arf aiaraa ptsf vraFFsar'^F^ 1 3^?a='aiFFaTar?r f%J?raa ll 



822. Lollata^s commentary on Bharata is mentioned by Abbi- 
navagupta and other later writers. He seems to have definitely cham- 
pioned the Iheory’of rasa, and this Sankuka who came after him attacked 
lie was probably a Ka^mirian and lived about the beginning of the 
9th century A.D., because according to Abhinavagiipta he controverted 
the views of Udbhata. On the question of denotalion of words, he 
held that ahhidha is comprehensive enough to include any implication 
or suggestion, so he is called by Mammata and Hemacanclra as 
Dirghavyaparavadin. There is Rajasekhara^s quotation in Kavya- 
mimamsa (p. 45) : 

' mg I r%-g' xhm qsf m-m h 

# ! Wf— 

jrrfcrai® ii 

#r trs; ?t ?? ll’ ” 

This second verse is quoted along with another by Hemaccindra in 
his Kavyanusasana (p. 35) as Lollata^s : 

m: II 

3iRTfrmrfrimsf#?r%frtr 11’ fit 

This suggests that Lollata was son of Aparajita * 


1, Yaliabhadeva has a verse of Bhafcfca Aparajita {Sithli. 1024} which looks 
saiiidcai : 

^fiifDr m Jir^ ft ftwcir 

M 5Pcrr5r^sit<rsT(^ I 

•; , SRq-; !atr5?rap:?T fWtt 

I . ) q:;^RT fts# cr H 

^ ^ ^ Is he identical with Aparajita, the poet who was a contemporai’y of RSjalekbara 
iWid. meutluned in his prologue to BSlacamgyana (see para 655 suvra). 

; lnt,.to-^KUv$aprqh^i&, * 
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823. Sankuka-^ is by tradition knpwn to have criticised the 
views of Lollala on rasn, and he was probably a younger contem- 
pnrary of T.ollatn, for his poem BhavanSbhyuclaya* was composed 
during the reign of Ajifaplda, King of Kasmir (814-851 A.D.)* 
Sankuka's commentary on Natyasasto is quoted l)y Abhinavagup'Ja 
and later writers. He lived earlier than Anandavardhana. 

824. Ghantaka came after Sankuka. Hts verses are quoted 
in the anthologees,^ tint Abhinavagupta s qu(jtation of his opinion on 

uatcikar „ , . . ■ . 

ais'sif^ I ci«rr 

3ii?w i 5 3i=d:3?frwRtfR^ I 

II 

suggests that he wrote a treatise on drainaturgy. 

1. In the Sarngadharapaddbati and Suktimuktavali, the verse 

TTfS Jff ^r: ^55 I 

% 3 fc«i %T5: 11 

This is quoted in Stihh. as Mayura’s son Bhatfca Sankuka’s* If Sankuka was the 
son of Mayura (see para 279 sti^ra) he must have lived in the 7th century A.D, and 

must he a different from Sankuka of Vikrama’s Court* 

2. Thus says B§jatarangini (IV. 703-4) 

3t«r ?>ir: I ^i^Tfffflciwr gwltt: ll 

?f:f%|«rwi^-p5rrf55a^4;r^sr; 1 iOT*g3!?Trfir«r3 11 

On Sankuka, see S. K. De, S'P, 38 ; Peterson’s Subh, 127 ; Quackenhos, Sanskrit 
Po$ms of Maytira, 50-52 ; G. A. Jacob, NoUs on Alankara Litef ature, JBAS, (1897), 
281 » 287, For the misreading by Peterson {PB, II, 59)| see lA^ XLI. 139, For quota- 
tion in anthologies, see Quackenhos, Z. a 50 f,n. and Peterson Lc, This is a poet 
Saakha or §ankhaka quoted in Suhh. 3514. 

“In 1877 one of the Buddhist Pundits obtained clue to the existence of a copy but 
did not succeed in persuading the ignorant owner to produce it.” 

3. S. P, Pandit’s Pref. to Gaudavano, Ixxxvii. 

4. sr3?lfer 

jwr 1 

^ ?! ^rilT3 ^ 3f^crnTfW^?ir%: 11 ■ Subh. ai. 

• Urn on'',Gha.ufeilka i -B* Baruamurtt in JOB, II . 
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825. Anandavaribiiiia,* was the son of Nona. He was a poet 
of the Coiu1 of iVvantivarman of Kasmir (S55-'884 A J).)- Rataal<ara, 
Miiktahaiia and Sivaswamin were his friends.® Pfe was the father of 
the school of Dhvani in the science of poetics. His Dhvaxvaloka or 
Kavyaloka,® elaborates the doctrine of (Ihvanl or suggestion, as the soul 
of poetry, and on that basis he discusses its relation to the other 
poetic embellishments. His language is lucid and is such as must 
clothe the expression of one who was inaugurating a ne\y thought. His 
ideas have always been respected and have found a deserving notice 
at the hands of every later author.^ The commentary on it, Locana 
of Abhinavagupta, has given it a worthy elucidation and a wide 
renown. 

His l^evisataka is a melodious lyric in praise of PlirvatL® Among 
his other works® are Arjunacaritamahakavya and two Prakrit poems, 
VisamabanaliirP and Harivijaya 

According to Gururatnamallka, (64), Sa^cidanandasarasvati, 38th 
Acarya of Kamakolipitha was a contemporary of Anantavardbana : 





1, Auandamem, the teacher’s teacher of Padmasundara who wi’Ote .he Raya- 
mallSbhyudaya ^Mahakavya in Sam. 1615 (1631 AD.) (Pi?, HI. 257 ; IV, List of 
authors) is a different person. See para 231 a. 


. 2. Bap V. 34. 

а. Galled also Sahrdayaloka. Ed. KavyamSla Bombay. Abhinavagupta appears 
to think [I, c. 54) that Anandavardhana was the author only of the vrttis and the 
Karikas are anonymous. Uttungodbya in his commentary on the Locana (TO, III. 
3876] calls Anandavardhana’^s work KavySloka. Among the authors and works quoted 
are KaiidSSa, Pundatika, B§^a, Bhatto^bhata, Bhiimaha, Sarvasenaand Satavahana, 
Amaruka, Dharmakirti, a poem named Madhumaihanavijaya, Ratnavaii, TSpast. 
vatsaraja, Bam5bhyudaya. 

4, So says Rajasekhara : 

—Jablana’s Snktimuktavali. 

б. In DOt XIX. 7678 and SKC^ 68 there is a different work of the same name. 

G, There U a commentary by Kayyata, son of Candraditya and grandson of 

Vallabbadeva, composed in Kali 4078 or 976 A. D. in the reign of King Bhismagopta. 
This Vallabhadeva is probably the famous commentator and the same as the poet 
quoted in the tSubha^itavali, See Peterson’s Subh. 112-114. Kayyata, son of 
Jayyata, the author of Bhasyapradfpa is a different person. See para 29 supra. 

7. lb was an anthology. See Sten Konow’s Int. to Karpuramanjari {BOS, Xo. 
IV) p. 193. Peterson (Pi?. II, 18) conjectures it is a work like Kuttinima|am 
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826. Miiknla was son of Bliattakallata who was a poet of the 
Court of king- Avantivarman of Kasmir (855-884), Mnkula^s son 
llarsata wrote a gloss on Jayadevachandas,^ and that is mentioned 
i)y Abhinavagupta in his commentary on Natyasastra.® Mukula's 
Abhidhavr|tuinatrka deals with the literal denotation of words.® 

IxDURAjA, also known as Pra|iharendurSja^ was his pupil. I-Ie was 
l)orn in Konkhan® and snt)sequently migrated to Kasmir. His only 
known work is Kavyalankarasaralaghuvrtti, the commentary on TJd- 
bhataks Ktivyalankara.® 

827. Bhattaiiayalca’« Hrdaf adarpana is reputed to be ano- 
ther commentary on Bharata. Abhinavagupta and Jayarcitha’^ quote a 
verse under his name, which Mahima cites as from Ilfdayadarpana.® It 
is in prose and verse and is traced only in a fragment the availability 
of which now is doubled,® Bhattanayaka thought that rasa is the 
essence of good poetry and differed from phvani theory of Anandavar- 
dhana. He was therefore the object of attack by Abhinavagupta. 
Riiyyaka sums up Bhattanayaka’s views,*® He was probably a poet of the 
Court of King Avantivarman (855-884 AD) and King Sankaravarman 
of Kfismir. He seem to have written a commentary on Bhamaha- 
lankara.^* Flis trancendentai view of Natya is rightly quoted by 
Abhimivagupta : 


1. Baj, V. 66. 

2. See Bharati (1925). S. K. De, 8P, II. 76, 

3. E<3. B-jmbay. If refer to Kumadh, Sab-iraswauiin and Bhar|rliari, 

4. " On Induraja, see PB, lY Index of authors; BKB, 66; Peterson’s, Paper on 
Aucityavicaracarca, 20 and iutcoduction to Snbh, 11, and Yamanacarya’ s introduction 
to Kavyaprakasa, 29. Jacob. JRASt (1897), 295. 

5. He called himself q: 

6. Ed. Bombay, Among old authors mentioned in it are Amaruka, Katyayanac 
Cornikara (Patanjali), Daiidin, Yamana, Bhamaha, 

7. See BEP, 64-67. 

8. See T. R. Chintamani, FragmonU of Bhattanayaka JOB, (1927), 267. 

9. The manuscript was possessed by the late father of M. Ramakrishna Kavi and 
was by him entrusted to Cheru Narasimha Sastri of Pidur village, 3 miles from 
Manubole Railway Station in Neliore District. This may set at rest the doubt and 
suggestion of S. K, De» iSP, 39-43 that Hrdayadarpana is not a commentary on 
NatyasSstra, but an independent treatise on AlankSra. 

10. Baj, V, 159, Peterson's, Subli. 50, • ■ - 

11, GA. Jacob, JBdS'. (1897), 296. 

BhattagopSla’s commentary on Kavyapraka^a has 
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trwRfFrr 3Tr%?in%?r%s 

i ^ ^^Mrt ctcf 

^5qjfr?ra?r5M§ ^Jrrt^qsf »iHf^ 3i?ttf:^=fqiPrTO- 

qiftq?T%t Tfwqwf^^T'M ^«fr wfrqwqf^ =^ S*i^r- 

I cw ctr^q 

tK™qiqq!fttr% ^tpg^^Hfqrsr ¥rf^^qr%, 

^ipaTc^q^a ff^ 1 'n^^n’f^ q%5Hgtpi?;’ 

f?^q^qq q%iira: 1 ®[^— 

‘qqt5?mf^gToiq5qq 1 

3J5T: 11 ” Baroda Edn, pp. 4-5 

tie distinguished Kavya for Sastra and Akhyana by the poet’s 
exoression of Bhavaktavavyapara generated by guua and alankara. 
Mahimabhatta embarked on the same object of refuting phvani theory, 
though he did it without seeing this Hydayadarpana and he was proba- 
bly bis younger contemporary, 

828 Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa is a unique work of 
literary criticism and tradition. It is supposed to be a fragment of a 
big-er treatise KaviRAHASYA (or Kavivim arla), not now traceable, though 


"Ti^f *ira%qr'i®rfecf! 1 
HOT 11 


V Raohavan explains that this does not mean any coramentary on Bhamaha: 
•‘Naylka aooepted.tas Abhinava says. (p. 12). that Rasa is the Atman o£ poetry. 
But in distingnishing poetry tom ordinary, SStraio, or Puranm utterences. he 
formulated the doctrine o£ or sqiqRJrTHP?. This m^ns an em- 

phasis on the form of poetry as its differentia, Bhamaha gave Vakrokti as the diffe- 
rentia of poetry TheAbhidha of a poet is his oharaoteristio expression as a whole, 
his Vakrokti. Abhinava equates Nayaka’s Vydpffra, (i.e.) expression having it and 
Bhamaha’s Vakrokti in his commentary on the section on Lakgapas. 

Abhinava says in his Looana that tbs Bhavakatvavyapare, which is one of the 
three Amsas of Kffvya Sibda as distinguished from other Sabdas, is the embellishep 
utaence having Gnnas and Alankaras pp. 68-70. 

“ ?iir%ci5orr55frfqff5iCHOTTOTf^ I” 

Thus it is most likely that BhaUa Nffyaka, iu defining poetry^and its difference 
from other utterences, and in expounding his idea of Abhidhaptadhanya or Vyap2ra. 

ntadhanya drew upon, adopted, exploited and re-interpreted Bhamaba’s idea of poetry 

as being charaoterised by Vakrokti. This is perhaps the grqSOTH which Bhajta 
Gopala says, Nayaka gave to Bhamaha." , . 

1 aohesays3t?53;t'7rHHSfr: 
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Bhattasn Narayanasastnii mentions it and gives an extract about Bhasa's 
works.^ Kavyamimamsa lias been extensively used by Ksemendra, 
Bboja and Hemacandra and has been held in very great reverence.® 

A, B, Keith has an excellent summary >f this work: He conceives 
of the Kavyapurusa, the spirit of poetr>% son of Sarasvati, and the 
Sahityavidya, science of poetics, who becomes his bride, the term 
Sahiiya being derived, we may believe, from the old doctrine of the 
union of word or sound and sense to make a poem, as laid down by 
Bhamaha, Magha, and others. He distinguishes carefully science, 
Castra, and poetry, and analyses the division of the former : and dis- 
cusses at length the relation of genius, poetic imagination, culture, 
and practice in making a poet and classifies poets on this score. A 
further classification is based on the fact that a poet may produce a 
Castra, or a poem, or combine both in varying proportions, and of 
poets in the narrower sense he makes eight illogical groups. His 
own conception of poetry appears traditional ; he defines it as a sen- 
tence possessing qualities and figures, and he accepts Vamana^s 
doctrine of styles which are the extreme of Sahityavidya's wanderings 
in diverse lands. The sources of poetry are touched on, and the 
subject-matter as concerned with men, divine beings, or denizens of 
hell is investigated. Very interesting is the discussion of borrowing from 
earlier works ; it is recognized as justified by freshness of idea and 
expression, and elaborate illustration is given of thirty-two different 
ways of evading improper plagiarism. Important also is the consi- 
deration of poetical conventions, and we are given a geography of 
India and many remarks on the seasons with their appropriate winds, 
birds, fiowers, and action. Rajasekhara also gives curious details of 
the likings of different parts of India for certain languages and their 
mode of mispronouncing Sanskrit, The Magadhas and others east of 
Benares are blunt in Prakrit, good at Sanskrit, but the Gaudas are 
thoroughly bad in Prakrit, the Latas dislike Sanskrit but use the Prakrit 
beautifully, the Surastras and Travanas mix Apabhranca with Sanskrit, 
the Dravidas recite musically, Kashmirian pronunciation is as bad as 
their poetry is good, Karnatas end up sentences with a twang, norther- 
ners are nasal, the people of Pancala sweet and honey-like. Women 
poets are recognised, and sex barriers despised, while of the ten grades 
of poets the rank of Kaviraja, held by Rajacekhara, comes seventh 
even above the Mahakavi himself. Great stress is laid on the assem- 


1 . See para 568 su^ra . 

a. SeeSiK^De, 125. 
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blies at which poets were judged aad where the prize given by the 
king included crowning with a fillet and riding in a special chauot. 

The poet’s paraphernalia is given, chalk, a board, palm leave., uren 
iiark- pen and ittk. More important is the insistence on the equa 
tights of all four forms of speech ; Sanskrit ; Prakrit elegant sweet and 

stoooth; Apabhranca also elegant, as loved in Marwar, lakka and 
Bhadanaka; and BhutabhSsa current in Avanti, Pariyatra, and aca- 
pura, while the people of the Madhyadeca, used all equally well I he 
people of that land show also their admixture by their colours, bioiin 
like the easterners, dark like the southerners, while like the westerners, 
while the northerners are fair. When we add that he quo es^ ex .en- 
sively including the gives many fine verses and anec- 


dotes and is us”ually lively if pedantic, the merits of his work can be 
appreciated/’^ • 

829. Rudrata® known as Satananda was the son of Bhatta 
Vamuka, a follower of SSmasakha.* His Kavyalankara is quoted b} 
Rajasekhara, by Bhoja and by Pratiharenduraja in his <-'onmntary 
Udbhatalankara which was written in .Sam. 1122 (1066 A.D.,. vu.ja a 
must have therefore flourished in the latter half of the 9th century _ 

Of Rudrata’s works, there are two, Syngaratilaka and Kavyalankara, 
besides Tripuravadha of which there is a mention. 

83o'. Srngaratilaka.* in three parts, delineates rasas as deve- 
loped in poems as opposed to, plays. It is written in very fine verse 
and has been quoted profusely by later write rs with admiration. There 
386 Ed with inttoduotion, {GOb) Bamto and Ed. by Narayanasastei 

Kisthe. with his'ownoommentary and Ed. with lie commentary oi Pandit Madhn. 

' 2. NySyavaoaspati Rudrakavi, »n o£ VidyavUasa was the author of Bhavavillsa 
and pan^yrio oi King Bhavasimha oi Jaipur, son of Wanasimha, contemporary oi 
Akbat oi the 17th century. (Kavyamala, Part II) . 

S, This information is given in the Mnhaojkcabandha. See the diagram at tne 
end Oi the book in the KSvyamala Series, , , „ . , 

4. Buhler originally thought (MB. page 67, JBSdS. XXI. 67) that Budrata 
belonged to the second half oi the llth century but later on saw (U, XU. 30) that he 
could not be placed later than the 10th century A. D. Jacobi jFOJ, IT. 151) suggests 
that Bodcata was a Kashmirian contemporary of King Sankaravarman , son of 
Avantivarman and that the example of Vakrokti given by him (IL 15) was prompted 
by Batnakara whose work Vakroktipancasika contains similar raiileres between Siva 

andPSlmti. ^ 

Ed. Bombay, and by Pisohell, Kioh On the identity of authors of Sjngara- 

tilaka and Kavyalankara, there has been mnch diSerence of opinion. But the^ quota- 
tions here following make the identity clear. In Bbavaprakasa (Oh. IV) Saradatanaya 
Says: - ■ - ' ‘ 
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is a commentary on it called Rasatarangini by Gopala Bhaita, son of 
Harivamsabbatta.® 

831. His Kavyalankara is written in Arya metre and is in 15 
chapters. Rudrata recognises the fame of the poet and the good of 
others as the only object of poetry. He deals with the figures of 
speech depending on sound and sense. He includes Vakrolsti among 
the former and makes a broad classification of the latter into vastava® 
aupamya, atisaya and slesa. 

There are three commentaries on Kavyalankara by Vallabhadeva,* 
Namisidhu,^ and Asa^hara,® 

832. Namisadhii® was a Svetambara Jain Bhiksu and disciple 
of Salibhadra. He wrote his commentary in the year Sam. 1125 

ill which the 1st half is I 83 of Srngaratilaka and saying 

^5Tr?rifiw ^ I 

ffc[ fli'RcfifI:?’? JTff Il-Sring5catilaka. 

He quotes from Sringacatilika, I. 31, 68-70. In his oommeatary on Dasarupa, 
Bahucupamiara thus quotes from Rudrata, quotes 

some versez: I, 19, 68,69, 

Bhattagopaia in his commentary on- KavyaprakS^a says 

3TRi3?:mr W: 1 

In RasarnavasudhSkara, Singabhupala quotes Braga ratilaka (I. 69) as of Rudrata. 
lihuja quotes from SrngSratilaka and Kavyalankara. Aufrecht {ZDMG, XXVII. 80 *> 
XXXVL 776), Weber (I^i. XVI), Buhler {BKB, 67) and Pisohoi XUI. 

296-304. 125-135 and preface to Edn.) accept the identity. Durgaprasad (Edn. of Srng). 
Trevedi (Notes to Ehavali, 3), Jacobi (70J, II. 51, lY. 69 ; ZDMQy XLII. 295, 126), 
and S. K. De {SP, I. 90-96) deny the identity. Peterson {SiibK 101-5 ; PB, 1. 11, 
II. 19; JBBA8, XVl, 11-20) and Thomas [Eav, 92-96) doubt the identity. See also 
BB, (1897) xliv and JEAS, (1897) 221. Durgaiirasad (l.c.) notes that a v'erse Sardham 
Mamratliaiataih is quoted by Visnusarman in Panoatantra and because the latter 
cannot be earlier than 8th century A D. (as he quotes Kuttinimata) the author of 
Srngaratilaka must have lived about the end of the 7th century A.D. In some colo- 
phons of Brogaratilaka he Is called Budrabhatta. See also lA , XV, 287 ; BKB^ 65, 

2. If he is the author referred to by Kumaraswamin he is earlier than the begin- 
ning of the 15th century A.D. He wrote commentaries on Kavyaprakasa and Rasa- 
rnanjari. See S. K. De, 8P, 1. 101 and 00, 1. 113, 161, 195. 

2. BE, 1. 11-20. 

3. The work is lost. 

4. Ed, Bombay, 

5. 00. 1. 103, 779. 

6. He calls himself, Svetabhia§uaami, SvetSmbaranami, Panditanami, Rami 
adhu, Sa^hunami. 
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,1069 A D), * for “ men of feeble intellecl, ever on the lookout 
for primers and abstracts. His gloss is dravvn np 

with commentaries drawn up by mighty minds of old. tor Kudrata. 
work to "-row so much in importance and for it to become so popu ar 
rffh:ien°time must have elapsed and about two centuries may be 

thought of as that interval.* 

833. Dhananjaya was the son of Visnu. He was a poet ol 
o. Vino- Munia (Vakpatiraja II) of Paramara dynasty • of Malva who 
ruled in'9744i95 A.D.»'Amoug Ilhananjaya’s friends were Padmagupte, 
HalSvudha and Dhanapala. His DasarUpa* is a succinct treatise on 
? writing. It is mainly based on the rules laid down by 

■RWata which “ being diffuse is bewildering to those of slow wil ’ 
d except to a little extent in the classification of heroines^and treal- 
t as Srn<>-ara, he rarely differs from Bharata’s Natyasastra. I he 
““ l‘=»« Ot pba»a.j.y.'s p,«.ion has galn.d for 1. a popularly 
'S baa r..ded to replac. to a great mea.ure ,b. bs.f.toeto of 
N«pias,ra and it la refeto.d toby later ,rllers o. rbe.onc moatly tv, to 

“"Crare oototoe.tartea „a Paaarup. by ipba.ik.,- and by Bab.- 
rSpamisra,* by Nrsimhabhatta,’ by pevapaui,® by Rso^idharamisra, and 

bv Karavirama. o . — — — — — 

riirS^WnTqaoteshom Arjunaoarita of Anan^avardhana, Tilakamaujan 

«fDbaDaT>9la and horn a work on prosody by Jayadeva. 

^ 3 Peterson (PB. 1. 17) thinks middle of lith century probable, 

3 About Ibis dynasty, see paras 515 siipro. ■ w Vidva- 

4 ' Ed by P Hall, Calcutta with preface ; by K. P. Parab, Bombay , y y _ 
r imita ’ Tr into Ecglisb by 0. C. C. Haas {Gol. Unv. &cr^es) with notes and 
I. l^B-^Sa ; Bamett. JB-4S. (191B, 190. 

5. Ed. along with Dasarupa [1. e.). 

S' JJ'S OT'^Thm«« rottototal-o” Karreprk.,. o» Snur.li- 

Haca&imhas are ccirmentary only, it may be said be was a diSeront author 

r.rzSpt.«T.ss- tod *» ™ 

tabthemanuso p VaBudeva, in whose family there 

diioovere , Narasimha About Payyur Patteri see para 170 sapra. 

'’®^g“Vo,II.1097. He is quoted by Eanganatha in bis commentary on Vikra- 
mom« and must therefore be earlier than 1656 A D. 

10 W^'lI^?™His oSi’rutakaraddbati (CO, 11. 1097) is in 110 verSM on the 
10. CO, II. • ^ eommentary on Bbarataoampu and Vuva. 

and°KLal5yanan4a. (See EB, 1. xi). He was patronised by the Zamindar 

of karvetnagar, Obvttooir Hist, in Madras. 
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834. Dhamka was probably pb-ananjaya’ brolker^ unless as some 
say Dbanika and pkananjaya are one. In one of the manuscripts of his 
Avaloka he is described as an officer (Mahasadhyapala) of king Utpala- 
raja, that is Miinja ® He was probably ihe father of Vasantacarya, 
who was a donee under a grant of land by king Vakpati (Munja) in 

. 974 A.D ® He also wrote poetry and gives his own illustrations of 
Dhananjaya’s definitions.'^ In his Avaloka {IV. 46) he quotes verses 
from another work of his, Kavyanirnaya. 

835. Bahurupamisra is described as Mahtoahopadhyaya in 
the colophon to his w^ork. Of the latest writers, he quotes are Bhoja 
and Miirari and from the circumstance that he does not refer to 
Mammata or any later rhetoricians, he may be assigned to the begin- 
ning of the 12th century A.D, Ble comments on the text and gloss of 
phananjaya and Dhanika, and thereby treats both as Pasarupa. His 
commentary is called Rupadipika. It is probably the best commentary 
available and its value is ennanced by illustrations taken from authors 
of whom many are now unknown.® 

836. Abhinavagwpta alias Nrisira ha gupta® was the son of 
Nysimhagirpta (known as Chukhala orMukhala) and Vimala, and grand- 
son of Varahagupta. His father^s maternal grandfather was Yasoraga. 

1. In some woiks Dasarupa ia referred to as the work of Dhanika (see Sahityadar- 
paria, 313 and 316) and this had led to the confusion that the author of the Dasarupa 
and the commentary are one. See Levi, WI^ 17 ; Jacobi, OA, (1913) 303. The com- 
mentary has severiil indications of difierence in authorship, See for instance il. 34 ; 
in. 40 and IV, 62 

2. See Wilson’s, Theatre, I, sx-xxi : Hall, Int. to Edn 3 notes. 

3. lA, VI. 51-53, JASB, XXX. 195-210. 

4. Among works quoted or referred to are, Udattaraghava, Chaiitarama,Pan* 
davanand Ramabhyudaya, Tarangadatta and Pospadusitaka. 

5. Among rare authors and works quoted by him are : 

3Tf!(irnfR,'q[ra§5fr^5, 

S='^#crq5, si^cifrPR, 

¥fTqr%?r, Trrar%'T;r, 

6. ‘Gupta’ denotes a sect of Kashmir brahmins. AViinava is the proper name- 

So writes Ksemaraja in his Netrodyota ; See Durgaprasada’s Int to Sahi, 

tyadarpana (Bombay)* 
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1 ■ oc i.i<: nnml He was a staunch votary of biva. He held 

™°-'VI«™rbTi.to.vril«s»»dl.afe alylad Acityafadih. Hb 
BrSobatyabhigAi-vImaianl Si™* pareatag. and lha dale et iK 
S“oaS»-iay»-«> OldA.!)- H. «aa a poel. 

logician and philosoplier. 

Abhinava’s paternal uncle Vamanagupta was also a wnler on 
poetics. He is ciuoted thus in Abhinavabharati (p. 297) : 

sr^mi:rr3r ff 'iw 

5Tfof?r f 

tTT>^f'#^rn§ ^ feri^irrS 11 

In Madhava-s Sankaravijaya (XV. 158) it is said that Abhinava- 
• Kv Sankara * The 48th Acarya in Kamakoti- 

puir Advaitanandabodhendra is said to have vanquishedby^ Abhma- 
ao-uptati Srihar?;. So says Puny aslokamanjari and Gururatnamalika. 

His Locana is a commentary on ghvany aloka- of Anandavardhana 

aiflerent person (BAJ. IV. 196). See Peterson’ Se51j. 85. „ 

i L was oaUed MahamSheSvara Abhmavagupta (BO, ^ ^ 

„ fg- fl^iisrsTf 

qfSHgpr 5ri?gTdrf%’=it'i: •*• 

Xiw-os5ffgr=a-r&tffra ^ u, • "‘ 

Iyer’s me of S..l.ara (Madras) JO^Oo Abbmava- 

..pt!: se!?aeobi JB.4S. (1897.) 997 , Iv :h:;h hafireditecl by 

y*^ 5 Ed, Kavyamala, Bombay, [e^eep ehapte^ 

•; s.b,Deia J(.ofBep.ofBe«e«,Calentta,^^9^ aCmous « cites Indnrajaas 
' Bomb3.y. There is a commentary on i another commentary hy 

Paramaguru ^ Ibooana the following works are referred to : 

tJttungodaya (TO., III. 387 ). Bhatta Jayantaka, father of 

Arjunaoarita, Ka am^^arikat^^ author of it). Tapasavatsaraja, Bhallata, 

Abhinaoda though tn y^^ovarman’s Bamabhyudaya, Ehattanayaka, _ Budrata, 

Maianga4i7Akara, Sr*«§A,V p^talavijaya (of Panini.) Venisamhara. 
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and Is a mine of rhetorical learning, Bhairavastotra* is a collection 
of verses in praise: of Kalabhairava and Mahopadesavimsati is a series 
of sententious moral maxims. Among his other works^ are also 
Kramas|o|ra,® Ghatakarparavivrti, Natyalocana and Abhinavabharaf!, 
the last two being commentaries on Bharata^s Natyasastra.^ 

837. Utpalade¥a was the teacher of Abhinava’s teacher 
Laksmapagupta, He was the son of Udayakara and lived adoul 930 AD* 
He is quoted by K^emendra. He was the author of Isvarapratyabhijna-* 
sOtra, on which Abhinava wrote a gloss (vrtti) in 1015 A.D.® Utpala’s 
guru was Somaiianda, founder of Pratyabhijna cult. Utpala’s views on 
music are quoted by in Abhinavabharati. For instance : 

and in Basavaraja's ^ivatatvaratnakara, there is this reference : 

838 . Bhalla Tauta’s® work Kavyakautuka is lost. His defini- 
tion of Kavi and Kavya is mentioned by Ramacandra and quoted by 
Mai?ikyacandra : 

g?[35[ipjr^^rq§:'trrff^5'T: qir%: 11 
I 

It appears that Rijaciidamani Diksita had a copy of this book 
and he follows Tauta’s definition in his Kavyadarpana.^ 

Taata's estimation of a kavi (poet) is superb and is quoted by 
Hemacandra :® 


1. Composed in Laukika 68 (989 A. D). 

2. For a list of his works, see SKO, B65, 

3. Composed in Laukika 66 (991 A. P), 

4. See chapters on Mwsifl and Pmicwg, post, 

5» TO, III. 3843. For a summary of quotations, see Thomas, Kav, 29, also 
Auirecht, ZDMG, XXVII. 12 ; GO, I. 64; 8KG, 306. . 

6, For a discussion of fragments of Tauta, see Y, Raghavan’s article on Writers 
gmfed in Abhinamhharati, JOB, MsLdms, 

7, Mys. Edn. of Kavyapraka^a, p. 7. 

8, Srirangam|Edn, 1, 7. ' - 
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f¥%w^5wW^;i??qr ^ il 
E- qfea: q?^: i 

?cl?rri:'jfe[rara 5^ ¥%f!r; II 
cfsir f| ^ ^^S>:qn^q5|g#: | 

^tf^cir 5??$ qrqwmr q W—Mvjamdasam, p. sie. 

AbMnavagupta wrote a gloss on it Vivara^a and mentions it In 
bis Locana* and quotes bis views in Abbinavabharati. Tau|a refuted 
Ibe ibeories of Lollata and Sankiika on rasa. 

839‘ Bhattenduraja was the son of Sribbutiraja and grandson 
of Sauciika of Kasyapagotra. His verses fiirnisbed easy illustrations 
for Abbinavagupta, who calls bis teacher Vidvat-kavi-sabrdaya- 
cakravartin. He is quoted by K^samendra in Aucityaviciracarca and 
Suvrttatilaka. 

840. Ksira or Ksiraswamin was a pupil of Bbattenduraja. 
4raina Abbinavaragbava is quoted in Natyadarpana by Ramacandra, 

a pupii of Heraacan(Jra, where Stbapaka says — 

cpfsq jRKrqCTrqf^irr^: i 
wl==fn'3rq^fS5W|pra?q 

II 

and Ramacandra in introducing the above quotation says — ■ 

841, Bhojadeva of Dbara® has a distinquisbed place in poetics, 
and with bis name are associated Sarasvatikantbabbarana and SpBgara- 
prakasa. In Sarasvatikantbabbarapia,® in five long chapters, Bboja 
discusses the merits and faults of poetry, the figures of speech, and the 
sentiments. The general precepts are profusely illustrated from the 

1. Bom.Ean.'p.i78. 3{?i?rra^ cFi^if q: I 

2. SeeJS. K. De, Agnipurana and Blioja^ [JBAS (I92^>, §37] 

3. Ed. Benares. Fora detailed descrijgtian pi the. wprk, see Auf. Bod. Cat, 
No. 489 and E. Mifera’s Gat. No, 3143 ; DC, XXII. 8703., 
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%vorks of standard authors^ and in this respect, the treatise forms a 
landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature. 

There are commentaries on it by Ratnesvaramisra composed at 
the instance of Ramasimhadeva,® by Bhatta Narasimha,® by LaksmI* 
nathabhatta^ and by Jagaddhara.® 

842. Bhoja’ft Srngaraprakasa^ is the inost extensive^ work 
on Alankara and has largely been used by Hemacandra ;"and^" Saradl- 
tanaya. It has 35 Prakasas or Chapters. The first eight deal with 
grammatical technicaMties and the theory of Vftti ; the ninth and the 
tenth with faults and merits of expression and thought, and the ele venth 
with Mahikavya and the twelfth with drama ; and the next twenty-four 
chapters are devoted to Rasas, of w^hich the main is held to be 
Si'ngara.^ 

In the last verses of these two treatises Bhoja invokes eternity for 
his work "thus : 

Hrg: Us# 

fr%: II 


1. Among rare works and authors quoted are, KSdambarikathasara, Bharavi, 
Kumaradasa, Gadhasaptasati, Candisataka, Oaurapanoasika, DasakumSraeari^a, 
Bhallajasataka, Bhasa. Mahanataka, Malavaradra, Rudcata, Bhamaha, Mudrarak^asa, 
Laksmidhara, Vikatanitamba, Vijjaka, Rajasakhara, Hayagrivavadha. For a fuller 
reference, see Jacobi, Notes on Alanhara LUerature^ {JEAS (1897), 281.] 

2. Fd. Benares. DO, XXII. 8505. 

3. TO, III, 3518. 

4. 216. 

5. Ed. by Kedarnath Sarma, Bombay. 

6. TGi IV. 4881, Ed. partly by Sd Yadugiriswami of Melkote. 

7. Among works and poets quoted are the following that are rare : 

3;3[Rr?:Rr^<3:, tafirrQsr, 

r%#€r, 

'TnfRsr’Tq;, 

JT^RSfr^rr^r, 

, 

MWr, 5^. 
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843. Ajitasesia was a Jain ascetic. He was priest of Ciaiun- 
darya^ minister of the Ganga King Racamalla of the lOih century A.D. 
He was the teacher of the Kanarese poet Nagavarma, head of a Mutt 
at Bankipore, His ^ringaramanjari is a small work in 128 verses 
iheant for elementary instruction/ but Alankaracudamani^ is more ela- 
borate. ■ 

844. Ksetnez&dra^s Aucityavicaracarca has been noticed. It 
propounds the theory that aucitya is the mark of poetry.® 

In his Kavikanthabharana (p. 126) Ksemendra quotes a verse of 
Bana, from a source unknown : 

and from Lalitamaliakavja of his pupil Udayasimha, 

845. Kuntaka or Kuntala came between Rajasekhara and 
Mahimabhatta and Was very probably a younger contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta- He must have lived between 10-1 1th century A. D* 
Bhamaha had declared that vakrokti embellishes poetry, Pandin 
classified poetry as svabhavokti and vakrokti : 

fir# fesrr l 

Kuntaka laid down in his Vakroktijivita* that vakrokti is the 
life of poetry and combatted the theory of dhvani by saying that dhvani 
should be included in upacaravakrata, vakrokti based on resemblance 
or attribution/ 

846. Mahimabhatta or Mahima was the son of Sridhairya, 
Mahima courted renown and the means he chose was to make a des- 
tructive critique on the most famous work of his day.® Anandavardhana’s 
phvanyaloka was the target’’ and with a sagacity of thought, scarcely 
rivalled by any other rhetorician, Mahima brought into his work a 
width of learning and a logic of argument which can only be appre-^ 

Ed. by Padmaraja Pandita in Kavyambudhi (1893-^), GO, I, 6, III, 2. 

^ a. OC, 1.661 ; II. 83, 231 ; DC, XXL 8699. 

3, See para 69 supra, 

'• 4. Ed, by S. K. Da with a valuable introdaotiou in COSt Oaloutta. 

, ^ 5> K. A. Sankaran, Kmtaka's attitude towards Dhmni^ JOB (1827), 45. 

6. TG,IIt. 3891, 

7, On Mahimabhatta, see Peterson, Pi?, II. it ; Aufreoht, OG, I. 616 {Rajanaka 
MahimSoalrya) ; M. T, hTarasimha Iyengar [JBABi 1908, 66-69} i Y. V. Sovani (Pit. 
Com, Yol. 392) ; P, Y, Kane (M, 41-204). 
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dated by a stody of it The latest writer Mahima quotes is Abhniva- 
gupta and the earliest writer who reviews the work of Mahima is 
Mammata. Mahima must therefore be placed between Abhinavagupta 
(about 1000 A.D.) and Mammata (middle of 1050 A.D.), that is about 
the beginning of the 11th century A.D.^ 

Mahima was a dialectician par excellence. To him cill the world 
wM. (mmmna . or inference. He would reduce any idea into a syllogism. 
In short, no knowledge there is that is not in scientific essence ground- 
ed on inference.® Bhatta Nayaka had already taken up his cudgels 
against the theory of Phvani,® but Mahima hnd not seen his work 
Parpai^a, H|?dayadarpana, because his aim was to achieve celebrity 
without delay and without being charged for not being original. 

847. His Vyaktiviveka, (called by him Kavyalankara* of that 
name), literally an inquiry into Vyakti (or succession), is in thre^e 
chapters.® In the first, the definition of phvani as given by Ananda- 
vardhana is attacked word by word and letter by letter and is merely 
a destructive criticism. In the second he takes up other sundry 
theories such as of Vakrokti of Kuntaka and refutes his doctrine of 
that the merit of poetry is felicitous expression. 

Mahima's reasoning is thus epitomised : Vyakti is Phvani. It is 
the manifestation of that which is desired to be manifested and it 
manifests itself along with its subject, that is, that which manifests it. 
For instance, a vessel contained in a dark room becomes visible along 
with the light that makes it visible.® Mahima’s object, viz., to gain 
celebrity, has been really attained. He cared not whether it was 
approbation or reprobation, for in any case his aim was not to sink 
into oblivion in the literary world/ 

TO (j 

2. See F, V. Kano, (li, 41, 201). 

3. frf?rr wrf^isr^ wt-- 1 see pasa 809 supra, 

4. I 

5. Ed. T/S?3, Trivandram. 

6. Soa Mahadevasaski’s preface to Edn. <3. 2. 

qr II 

9?he commentary that is printed in the Trivandrum edition is nameless. Jayaratha 
in his commentary on Alankiirasarvasva says that Ruyyaka had written a Vyaktivh 
vekavicara, From the fact that the commentator mentions his other works N^taka- 
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848, Mammata was the son of Jayyata^ of the Rajanaka family. 
He was a native of Kasmir but liad Ms education at Benares. 
Tradition says tliat he was the brother of Kayyala, the grammarian and 
Uvvata, the Vedic glossator.® He came after Bhoja and probably had 
himself seen the last years of that king’s reign, and he! distinctly mentions 
his greatness and liberality in his Kavyaprakasa.® The earliest 
commentary on thivS work, yet known, was written by Manikyacandra 
in 1159 A.D.* and we may safely assign Mammata to the middle of the 
11th century A.D ® 

Mammata was a staunch devotee of Siva. He was a great gramma- 
rian and followed Ihe views of the grammarian school.® His Kavva- 
PKAKASA (in 10 Ullasas) is often called Akara. It covers the whole 
ground of rhetoric, treats as usual of the merits and faults of poetry, 
th© operation of words and iheir sources, and the figures of speech* 
According to him, real poetry is that which is free from faults and 

mimamsa, Sahityauiimamsa and Harsacaritvartika and Brhati, it is likely that this 
commentary is the woik of author of Alaiikarasarvasva, (Mankhuka?), See Int, to 
Alank5rasarvasva, TSS. 

1. Jayyata was probably the joint author with Vamana of fhe Kasikavrttl, 

2. This account is given in Bhimasena’s commentary on Kavyaprakasa, But 
Vamanaoarya (Int. to KavyaprakSfe, Bombay) says that Uvvata calls himself in his 
Bha§ya the son of Vajrata and that his Bbasya was composed when Bhoja was the 
reigning king. He therefore thinks that this tradition cannot be true. See on this 
JBJLS (1908), 65, 66. 

3. The references are given by Vamanacarya. 1. c, pp. 5-6. 

V Ibid I c. pp. 26-27 where the extract from the commentary is given. 

5. Peterson {Siibh. 85) notes that Mammata cannot be placed earlier than the 
commentary on it by one Jayanta written in 1300-1294 A. D. and that the earliest 
writer that is known to refer to Mammata is Ruyyaka, who wrote his Sanketa on 
Kavyaprakasa (P22, Tl. p. 13). DuS [Chronology ^ p. 189) refers to the commentary on 
KSvyaprakrUa by Narahari dated 1242 A. D (See Vamanaoarya I, c,p, 28-29.) 
Ganapatisastriii (T8St No. 5 Int, p. S-9) makes him contemporary of Bhoja. Vamana. 
carya (Z, 5.) ^’Ssigns Mammata to the cud of the 11th century. M. T. Narasimha 
Ayyangar {JBAS 1908, 65) discusses those dates and arranges the chronology thus . 
Abhinavagapb^j the last decade of the lObh century ; Mahimabhafcta early part of the 
11th century ; and Mammata, middle of the 11th century. Bubler [BKB, 68) thought 
that Mammata was later than Jayaratha, the commentator of Ruyyaka, whom he 
assigned to the end of the 12bh century, but G. A. Jacob [JBAS 1897. 282) says that 
Jayarajha refers to Mammata by name and that Buhler*s view is impossible. Buhler 
later on agreed {l.A. Jan. 1884) with Peterson (JBBAS^ 1883-84 Extra No.) in placing 
him in the beginning of the 12th century. See P. V. Kano (lA, XLI. 204). 

6. The commentaries, Nidarsana and Sudhasagara say so. (See Vamanacarya, 
Int, I c. p. 9.) 

A collection of Mammata*s grammatical views is found in Vamanao 2 iryti,*s 
introduction [h e, pp. '10-12.) 
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adorned witli merits,^ It has two parts, Su|ras or Karikas and Vrtti or 
the gloss.® Bbiiiiasena expressly says that Mammata was the author of 
the Karikas, but on this question there is a difference of opinion.® 
Vidyabhusaiia in his wSahityakaumudi calls the Kiirikas Bharatasutras 
and has written his own gloss on it.^ Whatever it is, Kavyaprakasa has 
in ffict eclipsed all earlier works by its popularity. Lucid and erudite 
it enchants the reader and infuses into his mind a thought of its 
sublime merit, Mammata begins by the invocation of Saxasvati : 

It is now almost accepted that Kavyaprakasa was the work of two 
authors Mammata and Allata.® Mammata’s work ends with the Parikara- 
laiikara and the rest was made up by Allata. The other w^ork known 

1, g?r: I 

2, Ed. by Varaanacaiya Jlialakikara with a long introduction and commentary, 
Bpmbay and again revised with additional extracts from several commentaries and Ed. 
with Tr. and notes by H. D. Sbarma. For other editions with notes, see Cat. of Or. 
Book Agency, Poona, p 57, Tr. into English by Gaugauath Jba, by H. D. Velankare 
and by P. P. Joshi. 

3, On this question, sec L4, XLII. 23 ; ZDMG. LXVI. 477. LXVII. 35, The 
commentary Vivarana says that the carrent tradition in Bengal is that Karikas are 
the work of Bharata, But in the Rasa-gangadhara,. Mammata is referred to as the 
author. See Vamanacarya’s Int. Z. c. IS-IG, where he shows that Mammata refers 
to Bharata as an author, p. 101. 

4, Ed. Kavyamala (Bombay), See on this PB^ II. 20. and para 814 sufira. 

5, Ananda in his commentary on Kavyaprakasa says 

layanta in his commentary calls Mammata the author of the work (See PB, II, 20) 
It may be interesting to note (PB, II, 14) that in the colophon to that Chap. I. 
of the Kavyaprakala-Sanketa, it is said that the whole work is discribed as of 
Mammata, Allata and Ruoaka : 

So says Sarasammuccaya also. But were Mammata and Riicaka contemporaries ? 

Peterson (PB, I. 21 and II. 1883-84, p. 13) takes Alaka to be the real name of 
the joint author. Some Mss- give the name Bhatfeara janaka, The Jammu Manuscripts 
(SKC, xxv) contain the word Allata. Alaka who is mentioned in Batnakantha’s Sarasa- 
muccaya as a commentator on Ruyyaka’s Alankaras^rvasva, who was also the son of 
Jayanaka, the author of a commentary on Ratnakantba^s Hariviaya, says Stien, is a 
diSerent person (See SKO, op, oit. p. xxvi). Peterson identified them (PB, II. 17). See 
alsoBuhler (lA, XIY p. 363). VSmanacarya (I, c. p. 9) confounds one with the other 
and calls Allata author of theommentary on Harivijaya. 
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to be Mammata’s is Sabdavyaparacarci* on the derivation and function 
of words like Mukula’s Abhidhavyttimajipka. 

The extent to which Kavyaprakasa was revered is seen from the 
numerous commentaries that have been composed on it in all these 
successive centuries. Every later writer of repute considered it an 
edification of his own learning to expound or discuss Mammata’s views 
so much that it was said by Mahesvara that in spite of glosses written 
“from house to house,”* Kavyaprakasa was still unfathomable and 
and Bhaskara and Kamalakara said so too, though they saw '■ thousands 
of commentaries written on it,® 


So far as is available the commentaries will now be noticed. 


849. Manikyacandra* was the pupil of Nemicandra and 
Sagarendu* of the Rijagaccha of which Pradyumna was the founder.* 
He wrote his Parsvanathacarita* in ten cantos in Sam. 1276 (1220 A.Dd 
at Pevakupaka (Divbandar) -at the instance of Pehada, son of Vardha- 
mana, a councillor of kings Kumaraputa and Ajayaputa. His Nala- 
yana* or Kuberapuraiia is a long poem in 100 cantos and relates the 

story of Nala, whom he takes to be a prior incarnation of Kubera. 

His merit in rhetoric is displayed in his commentary, Sanheta on 
Kavyaprakasa® composed in 1160 A.D. 


850. Sarasvatitirtha was born at Tribhuvanagiri (near Kalpi 
in Cuddapah District). He was the son of Mallinatha (nor the famous 
commentator of ferivatsagotra). His original name was Narahari but 


1. Petetsou, Bvh'h. p. 85. The hook is in manuscript in Daooa Coll, Library. 

2 . fclT # ff 3% I 

3. i sTspr: I 


ii II 

4. Marnkyanandramontionea in Memtunga’s Prabandhaciniamaui as contem- 
porary of king Jayasimba is a different person. 

5. Pefc_eraon (PS. ly. oxxviii) identiSes him with SSgarendu who wrote the first 
copy of Amamaswamicarita in Sam.,1252 (1196 A. D.) 

6. PP.IV.xai. Pradyumna was a great scholar in NySya and triumphed over 
D,gambaray Heis mportedtobetheauthorofSlworks^ was honoured by kings 

of Sapadalakkha, Tribhuvanagiri etc. Pi?. IV. Ixxix 

7. PP. III. 160, 320* 

8. PP, ITL App, 3S. 

I- 109; CO, T. 102 , II. 20. ; PP m 191 
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afl-er he became a sanySsi he called himself Saraavafi Jlrthh. He 

wrote his commntarj at KaS m 1^42 A. D/ , 

85l- Jaiyftjpitabltiitlii (i277“129.7jA.I|<| of,-''l9*lfarad- 

vaja, a priest at the Court of King Sarangadeva, Vagbela ling of 
Giizerat. He wrote his commentary Jayanti in 1264 A»D*® 

852. SriyatwIi^nellUtia or'Srfvat^a was -also a native of Bengal 
He cites Yidyanatha and is mentioned by Kamalakara. His commen- 
tary Sirabodhini follows in substance Cakravajtin*s work. He must 
also be placed therefore in the 1 6th century. He refers to the comrUeii-* 
taries by Vidyasagara and Jayarama ® 

853. Somesvara was the son of bevana of Bharadvajagotra. 
He belonged probably to the 14th centliry A.D.^ 

854. Visvaoatha was the author of Sahitya|arpana ah<j" lived 
in 14th century A.D. He refers to the other commentaries by' Candi- 
dasa and ^rfdhara ® 

855. CaludidaM was probably thegrandiiiicle ‘of Viiivaiii|ha* Ife 
mentions a work of his called Phvanisi4dhantagrantha and cites .com- 
mentaries of Sridhara and Vacaspatimisra who was difFerent from tk^ 
author of Bhamaji.® 

8S^. Ciikf^viiirtiil or more fully 'Cakrhtartin 

was a native of Bengal and a great logician. He refers to Visvauilha 
as well as king Pratapa Rudra and is cited by Kamalikara and lived 
probably in the 15lh century A.D. Pie wrote the commentary SShifiya- 

1. As for his other works, see Vamaucaarya. I o, pp. S18-0O and t 25 ; 

among which commentaries are Meghaduta and Kumarasambbara. On this author* 
see para SI snpra. * 

2. CO, 1. 101» 11. 19, BR, (1886-4) ap. 326, See yamanScarya, I, e. 30; PR, 
11,16* 20; BR, (1883-4) 17-18. Jayanta,;^ author of KSdamharabathasaFawajS ^n 

: 'wlierwthor., 

8, 00, I. 102y II, 20, 193 ; PC, XXil. 8628; BKO^ 60. He wrote also Kavy^ 
parik§a (CC, I. 778, II. 19)# KavySmrba (CC, 1, 103) and Bamodayanaial^ {COt I, 
526). See S, K. De,*RP . 177-8, There is a*Ka?^aiur|a< poem? by Kesava (CC, 11, 20) 

4. See Vamanacarya. be. 30. CC, 1. 102, II, 20» Ilb 22 ; jpR^ Y. 52-3. The 

identiOcfttion of this author with Somesvara, author of Klitikamu^i iPR, V. Ix^^siv * 
CC, 1. 102, 787) is incorrect as the latter was the son of Kumara. * * 

5. CPSC, 299. 

6. 20C, 491, 

7. CC,, I. 101, II. 19, IIL 22 ; PR II# 1(38-9, See PR^ YII, 22; IJc also wrote 4 
a commentary on Naifadha (/DC. VII. 1438). 
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B57l ’M4li'e»f^a''ra^'''--NyS^alaBkara, ^ StibuddMmisra wrote Ms 
commentary Adarsa at ,tbe of the l Oth century A.D/ 

-fy s 8S8. Anaiida Rajatiaka%as*a natke-'Of Kapmir and a' staunch 
devotee of Siva. ' He ‘mtorpreted Kavyaprakasa as having an inner 
meaning referring - to. ^Siva. in. his ' commentary Niclarsana which he 
wrote in 1765 A.D.; .He. refers to the commentaries of Cakravartin and 
3nbud4^i Misra.® { - , , •■7- >■■... 

: .7 859. KamalakarA ■’v^as* son of Ramakrs^a, a Mahratia brahmin 
of Benares* His name is parliciiiarly known, to us as the author of 
Yivadatandava and Niryayasindhii which he wrote in 16i2 A.D.^ He 
refers to the commentaries of Ravibhatla, Pridmariabha and Devanatha, 
He wrote a big poem Rainakautuka and a commentary on Gitaguvinda.^ 

868. Narasimha Thakiira appears t(.) have been of the same 
family as Govindathakura* He refers to Kamalakara's views as that of 
moderns and must have been either a contemporary of Kamalakara or 
followed him immediately. He was a great logician. ‘ He refers to 
th0 cQinmentaries by. y.asodbara, Manisara and.Rucifcara/i 

861. VaidFanatba was the son of Ramabhaita of 'Fatsat family, 
He wrote his commentary Udaharanacandrika on the illustrations only 
in 1684 A.D. and a commentary, on Kavyapradipa called Prabha.® 

862. Bhimaie»aP'was', the son of SivSnanda of the ^ihdilya 
family of Kanyakubjf*. 'He was a great grammarian. He wrote his 
feotbm#iitery<iSu4^te^ra In 1723 A.D. He says Mammaia, Kaiyata 
'and'dAtivatai were- • brothei^/ Pie refers to- two other works of his, 
Alankarasaroddhara and Kuvalayanandakhandana. It w^as his object 
to supporl the views of Mamm^^^ and to answer the faults attributed 

Ed. Calcutta, 60;i* Tdrif, IX. 400). Seo Vamanac'arya I c. pp, 36-7 • 
m, II, 19 and 111. Ap. 394. 

• 2. CO, 1. 102, II, 20; Is he the same as RajSnaiida (DC, XXII, 822)? Buhler’s 
statement that Nidailina was othemise called 8 aragamuccaya [lA, 1884) is wrong, 
See 6’XC, xxvii, I, 21, 74. and H. 15“16. Ho \’tro(;c also MadhavanaiakatbaDakam 
and a‘ commentary on Haigadha. See PiJ, I. 114 ; 111, ap. 395 ; iV, x BKE x 
-Weber, IStAl. 143. '• ’ ■ ' ' ' '■ ' ' . ’ * 

8, Ed, ‘Benares. Fot' a list of bis works etc., sec Vamanacarya 1. c , 37-38 and 
CC, I, so. where bis works are ‘given, See PD, Iv. cxxiii. Hall {hit, to Yas, 54) 
gives his name also as Mahe4vara which according to PA, 11. 19. is doubtful. On 
Ms pedigree, see V. P. Mandllk’s irife. to Yyavaharamayukha, icxxvi ; BE (2883-4) 50 
4 . 00,1.80.5010. " V . 

5. Ed* Bombay. 00, I 101; 11. 19; Adyo>r, 11. 34. 

6. Eld. Bombay. /-JJ, M, 39, 108. Ho is diSerent from tbe author of the 

commentary on KuvalayaDan4a. ‘ ^ . 
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to it by Govinda in his Kavyapradlpa,. fJe , ^refers tp other commenta- 
ries by Acyutabhattaj his son Rati^apapibhaUa> and his son Ravibhatta>, 
by Mnrari Misra and PakShadhara (Jayadeva , 

Nagojibhatta was a IMahratta Brahmin of the Kalag family of 
Benares, He was the son of Sivabhatfa and Sati. and grandson of the 
famous Bhaltoji Dlk^ita. Fie was attached to the Court of Ramasimha>. 
the ruler of Srngaverapura, of the 18th century A.D, He wrote com*-' 
mentaries on Kavyapradipa, Rasagangadhara, Rasamanjaii, Kiivalaya-^ 
nanda, Gita- Govinda, Sudhalahari and. Ramayana,® 

863. Rajanaka Rafnakantha was son of Sankarakaniha of 
Phaumyayanagotra of Kasmir ^‘the land that is purified by the dust 
of the lotus-feet of Stoda.’^ Besides Being an excellent scribe of 
Sarada script, for in his' hand are several manuscripts preserved at 
Srinagar,® he was a poet and rhetorician. Flis eulogy of Surya is 
contained in Ratnasataka or Citrabhanusataka composed in 1680-1 
A,D. He wrote commentaries on Ratnakara^s Flaravijaya in 1681-2 
A.D., on Vasudeva^s Yudhisthiravijaya in 1671-2 A.D.,^ on Jagaddhara’s 
Stutikiisumaniali® in 1680-1 A.D. and on Yasaskara^s Denstotra. On 
Kayaprakasa, he wrote the commentary Sarasamuccaya, containing a 
resume of [ayanti and other earlier expositions.® His descendants 
still live at Srinagar as a respectable family of Karkuns. > , . 

1. Ed, Benares, OC, 1. 102, II. 20. On Bbimasena’s commentary, scePJR, 1. ^6, 
94 ; IF* Ixxxvi. 

2. Ed. Poona. For a list of his other vyorks on grammar, see Vamanaoarya, 

l.c. 43-44. * ' ‘ ^ 

3. See Stein’s. Int. to Rajy vil. 

4. Printed-, Kavyamala, Bombay. ’ 

6. Ibid In the colophon his other works are mentioned. 

6. Pi2, II. 16. In Stein Kashmir’s catalogue, xxv, them is mention of a manu* 
script in which colophon to'UllSsa I reads thus ^ 

Xnanda’s gloss Kavyadarsana was also called ^itikanthavibodfrank *^By Sitikam 
tha ife meant the god Siva, Ananda calls his commentary the * perception of Siva * 
since ife is his endeavour to interpret Mammata’s text as having'hesides its ordinary 
meaning a mystidal senSe ' relating to f the worship ^,pf the god,.. Thus he says with 
lefe^cse to Mwmata’s Man^Ja 

JTftrsfir 

Ananda who composed his commentary in A B. 3665. is still well- remembered in 
the tradition of the Kashmirian Pandits^ as the conten^po^ary and friend of Rajanaka 
Ratnakantha.’* Seeins Kash. Oat, Int. xxvii. ^ 
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% 63 -A, Otheir Coki^eittari«k. — Besides those referred to else- 
where, there are also cotomentaries* by Gopinatha, Candidasa, 
faaardana Vyasa {HK&f 6t),* l>evana|ha Tarkapancanana (TC, 11, 
§314)*, JagauuStha Pi|^i|araia, Niiayaipiay Bala^eva, Bhanucandra, 
BMskarwlsra (Fm/. X. 398.* PC, HI. 3976), Rafaesvara, Ravi, 
aoft of fea|aapani 298^* Ranaakyspa, Rama»a|ha Vi^yava- 

caspati, Bauhi|ya GopaJabl^atta ix, 4003, IXJ, XXII. 3629)^ 

a*A by Sri V%acakrav6rtia {PC, XXII. 8626, TanJ, IX. 4041);^ 
Venkatacalasuri, Vaidya»ii|^a 298)®, Sivarama, Sridhara Sandhi- 
vigrabika, Sivanarayapa and Jayarama Pancanana 298) ; and by 

Ve^antacarya, son of ^rinivasadhvarin of Bbaradvajagotra {TC, III. 
3878), Yagnesvara, son of Kysnacleva {DC, XXII. 8623),® Jayadratha, 
brother of Jayaratha,® Sabityacakravartin (Tanj, IX, 400 ; Rucina^ha 
{^Adyar, U. 34), Harisankara (Ed, Calcutta), and Sivadatja (Ed. Bombay); 
and by Bhanucandra,*® Gadadbaracajkravartin," Gokulanatba,*® Gopi- 
na^h3^*® Gunara^hagaiji,** Kaladhara,’® Kalyapa Upadbyaya,*® KySna 

’l. See ce, 1. 101-2 ; n. 19-20 ; III, 22 and 114, 108, 190; PB, II, 13, 16, 17, 
21 ; III. 8&4. 

9. Hewroteeommentarieson Eaghuvamfa and Yrttawtaakara. 

». His oommtntocy KSvyalaumnd i answers the otitioism of VWvanatha. He also 
wrote BasikaprakS saw* poetics {CO, _B. 497). B8s son RsMaBaada wrote ftostatwa- 
gini (¥0, HI, 317J). 

4, ' About the t4th century A,D, 

oallea Ka ja4arpa§a on Kfvyapra- 
klia whiohlRavi expanded. Batnapanior his father Acyuta was iministor of Sivaagiha, 
king of Mitbila. See JASB, (1825), 143 ; (2S99J, 96, grant dated Saka 1331 (1899 
A.D.) 8* Mwnmjhan Ohaktavariihy, Sistorff o/ MilhUa (JdSB, 191^ 

6. Ed. m, Trivantop?iS««li*-^l&*(^Bt«t3:A.I^ He aJeo wrot# a com- 

lantojiim lasamnaaci. 

m Iitondawft, He »iai*aa-«i 

Bharafamnni’s. See PJ2, lY. xxxi. 

8- The eomnB|n|?ry was cqjsrk^ at Patna in 1649 A.P. Ho wasvpmil of 
Bfi9»4era ^hakteai, ' * ' ' , ' 

,r , ^ ,, 

„ Ik- 

' l2.''Gaki'ganatha3®a’^3l?i5ansi4ti6iioiKa4yapiakaSa, Iwf. IX. He wrote iheffey 

13. CO, 1. 101, He also wrote a commentary on Sahityadarpana* afemt tbe egd 
oi J7th, century A.D. ^ 

;'"i4); ^ 

16. QBoSr, 601. it k a ^opsfeof K5):ikl$, 

16 . Ganganatba Jfaa, I, c. ■ 
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pvivedin,* Kfssjasarman,* Eypnamitracarya ,* Jagadisa Tarkalankara,* 
Nagaraja Kesava,® NarasimhasQri,® Nanayadiksita,® Rucaka," 
Madhumatigaiiesa,® Raghudeva,** Rataesvara," Rajananda,*® Rama- 
candra,*® Ramakr-sna,** Ramaaatha,** Vidyavacaspati, Sivanarayanadasa,®* 
Vidyasagara,®* Venkatacalasuri,®* Vijananda,®® Yagnesvara,*® and some 
other anonymous commentaries.®® 

Sd4. Raghata’s gloss called Avacuri is incomplete and extends 
only to the middle of the 7ih Ullasa.®* 

Mahesacandra was professor in the Calcutta Sanskrit College in 
1882 “ 

Nara.simha’s gloss ^.juvytti is a commentary on the Karikas only 

Kafyamytaterangini is an adverse criticism on Mammata’s work 
of unknown authorship.'* 


1 . eOyi.mi. 

2. BPB, m. ISto, S8. 

8. CO, 1. 101. He waa the son of RSmanatha and a logician, Pot his works 
seeCO,!. m, ’ 

4. OC, 1, 101. He lived at Nuddea in 17th century A ,1). 

& 00 , 1 , 101 . 

6. 00, II. 19. 

T. OC, 1, 101. He was son of Rangaadtha who wrote commentary oa*Viktamor. 
tafi hi les® A.D. 

8. Ed, COJ. 198S. See under Buyyaka, para 870 post, 

9. 00,1.109. 

10 . 00 , 11 . 20 . 

11. Mentioned in hfs commentary on Saraavati-Kanthdbharana. 
n. DO, XXII. 8632. ■ ■ 

18. 00,1.182. 

14. CO, 1. 102 : II. SO. 

Ig, OO, t, Wt. He lived about 1625 A.D, 

'iSt' ■R'egw.it. Ifoi 81 f ©O, 1, 102. He lived' in die beginning of the Iffc osntaty, 
Pot his other works, sea OC, I. 649. • , . ' 

17. He is cited by Srivatsalgnohana. Was he identical wias the nAmwantnpiv on 
Bhattikavya ? 

m-f's.m* 

19.’', CSC, 44. The nranusoript was transcribed in 1668 A.D. 

W Be, XXII. 8628; 

21. CO, 1. 101<, 778> H. 01, 19S. 

22. Vamanaodeysi, ■}, c; 86'. . ' ■ 

• " ■IflSstBd', Galoatta, ' 

24. TO, 111, 4115. He belonged to the Andhra country, . ' ; 

■ ii. • ■■ ■' , 
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* 865. Govinda was the son of ^Kesava and Sonodevi of the 

Ravikara race. Riicikara alias Sri *Harsa was his younger brother, 
His fifth ancestor Narasinaha lived in the 18th century and he was 
himself prior to Katnalakara who wrote Nirnadyasindhu in 1512 A.D. 
He may he assigned to the middle of the 16th century. His Kivya- 
pradipa* though usually considered as a commentary on Kavyaprakisa 
is in fact a distinct commentary on the Karikas of the Kavyaprakasa. His 
reference to Mammata’s lines are much in the way of possible criticism, 
though likewise explanatory. At the end of his work, he says that in 
the composition of his work, his brother Rucikara or Sri Harsa was 
a collaborator.® 

866. Hemacandra lived in 1088-1174 A.D. and for some time 
in the Court of King Jayasimha of Anhilwid. His Kavyanusasanam In 
eight chaptersiwith his own commentary is very valuable in literary 
history.* 

Jayamangala also flourished in the Court of king Jayasimha and 
wrote Kavisiksa,^ and Nagavarman wrote Kavyalokanam. 

867. Vafbhata, Among the contemporaries of King Hema- 
candra was Vagbhata I,® the son of Soma. Vagbhala (Bahada) was 
the minister in the Court of the Calukya king Jayasimha Siddharaja of 
Anhilwid* (1094-1143 A.D.), for such is the description given by 
Prabhacaudra in his Prabhavakacarita.’' The work on poetics known 
after his name Vagbhatalankara® describes in easy verse and in five 
chapters the forms and functions of poetry and refers to that king and 
his capital. It is likely Vagbhata %yrote also the poem Neminirv^a.® 
There are commentaries on Vigbhatalankara by Adinatha or Jina- 


1. Ed. Bombay. 

2. PB, I. 27*28 also refers to another commentary on the Karikas called Kavya- 

lata at Odeypore, This may show that the Karikas are considered as of disftncfe 
authorship. , „ , . , 

-0,., See ptra ‘ifO supra. - - , v- i 

■■ 4«' ' GGj If 88.' ■ ( ' ,M Ai '«j 

5. His Prakrit name was Bahada. Vagbhata, the writer of medicine was the son 

of Simhagupta and was a different author., , ^ 

6. Haricand [KaMasa) wrongly says this Jayasimha was King of. Kafmir. 
According to Lassen {lAU^ III. 562) Jayasimha ruled 1093«*I154 A.D, ^ , 

7. This work gives the dates for VSgbhata, 1123 and 1167 A,D. ; 

8. Ed. Bombay and Calcutta. But Weber’s Manuscript (1718) has a sixih chapter 

on Yamaka. * ^ _ f-r / i. i' 

9. Wint emit-a (ID, II, 3386 ; III, 642) thinks so. The work is printed in; Bombay, 
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vardbaiiasuri/ Simlicsdevagarji,® Murtidhara,® Ksemahamsagaai,^ Saiiiaya:- 
simdara,® Gane^a, son of Ainiatabhatta,® Rajahamsci/ and Vacana- 
carya,® and two anonymous.® 

Adinatha was a priest of Kharataragacclaa in about 1405 or 1419 

868. Devesvara or Devendra was tlie son of Vagbhata,’® who 
was a Mahamatya to the King of Malava. In one of his verses he 
praises Hammiramahiiiiahendra, who, if he was the Chauhan king, ruled 
about 1283 A.D. His Kavikaipalatii follows the Amarasimha's Kfivya- 
kalpalata and a verse from it is quoted in Sarngadharapadclhati. It was 
probably composed about the year 1300 A.D. He also mentions a work 
Caiidrakalapa^^ on poetics. 

There are commentaries on Kavyakalpalata by Vecarama Sarva- 
bhauma,*® by Ramagopala Kaviratna/* by Saraccandrasastri,** by Surya 
Kavi/® and one anonymous 

869. Vagbhata (11)^’ was the son of Nemikumara,*® and Vasun- 


1. Ed. Bombay. Gtanthamaia, Vm. 1889'S0, CC, I 5^*99, 

2. Ed Bombay. Klatt, lA^ XL 249 ; Pi?, V, 191. 

. 3. Ed. Bombay. 

4. 8K0, 274; 00,11. 132- 

5. PBj IV. cxxvi; 00, II 132. He was a pupil cf Sakaicaadm, who was pupi 
ot Jmaoaudra, He wrote also a commentary on Ragbuvamsa. 

6. 00, I. 559 ; Pi?, (1833-3). 156, 279. The manuscript was copied in 1430 

A.D. :■ . . . . 

7. OO, I. 550, 794. Ho was pupil of Jinatiiakasuri who was pupil of Jiiiaprabba- 
suri of Kharataragaocha. Composed between 1360-1400 A D, See COJ, II, 312. 

8. OV, I. 559, It W’as composed in Samvat 1889 in Marwad during the reign 
of Gajasimha. 

9. Ed. by K§emaraja, Bombay; CO, II. 132 ; 111, *118: CSC, VII.#45. 

10. Ifc is not likely that this Vagbhata was identical with the two rhetoricians of 
that name. Qn Devesvara, see S.K. Da SPs 212,- JBAS, (1922) 578, 

11. t 

The reading however is different in other editions, 

12. Ed. Calcutta. He was son of Rajarama. His other work Anandarangini 
describes a toiir from Oandaroagore to Benares iAIitra. 305). • 

13. Ed. Calcutta. 

14. Ed. Calcutta [Bibl, Xnd) and in Praina Kravianmdmi, Benares, Nos, 1-31. 
16. aC, I. 87; III. 19 ; S. K, De, PS, II, 214. 

16. CBG, VII, 8. 

17. Eggeiing wrongly identifies this Vagbhata with Vagbhata 1. IOC, III. 330, 

,18. Peterson (HP, HI app, 124) notes one Nemikumara who lived iu Sam, 1295 

(1239 A.D.) was probably Vagbhata father. 
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^hara, aad lived at EadhaRWa. He refers to VagbEata (Ij* and of the 
two kings he mentions, MWaraja and Vibhakara. MBlaraja was the 
founder of the Calukya dynasty of Anhilwid and may have lived about 
the end of the I3th century A.D.“ His Kavyanusasana with a Vftti 
On ft is a work full of quotations of fine poetical illustrations and must 
have suggested itself to him after the work of Hemacandra of the same 
name. He alludes to his Chandonusasana, a work on metrics and 
Rfabhadevacarita, a big poem, but they are not now available* 

870. Ruyyaka* was the son of Tilaka.* He lived in Ka?mir 
and was the teacher of Mankha, the author of Srikanthacarita,® 
who was attached to the Court of Kingjayasimha '1126 to 1150A,D.) 
His Alankarasarvaswa is reputed to be work of Ruyyaka.' But from the 
recent edition of the work published at Trivandrum,® with the commen- 
tary of Samudrabandha® it appears that Alankarasarvasva is only the 
name of the gloss, while the sutras alone were the work of Ruyyaka 

1. gvir;, fq § 

I 

2. See Haricband, Kalidasa^ 

3. Ed. Bombay. 

i. RaiSnaka Euyyaka is identioai with Eai Bupaka and Eacaka fAnfCBBht 
OxJ.Oat, 210; BKE, 63.) In Bublet’s List 1375-6 No. 217 and PB H M 17 
the manuscripts make Encaka the author of AlankSrasacvasva and KavyaprakSiisanteta 
VidySoakravartin calls him Euoaba. Jayaratha, refers to KavyaprakSlasanteta as 
Shyyaka"S work. In a manuscript (BaWfr’s Aisi. 1876-6 No, 265) of the Sahrdaya 
Jila, there is an explicit statement of the identity (See Pischell Ooff. W.’ N* 
tt'p. 767). See G. A. Jacob. m&S, -fisg?) 283. Peterson’s Svhh. and PB 11, u‘ 106 

and introduction to Vyaktmveka (yssj p. 8, * ’ * 

-5.; Pischel (dp rff.) notes the name of his father as a commentator on Udbhata. 
Jayaratba calls It udbhatoivekft tSee Bombay Edn p 205) 

6. PB, n. n-ie. • • 

_7. ^-Bombay Euyyaka’s views as expressed in the AlankSrasarvasva am 
onticised by Mammata, See Y^manacarya’s Int. to KaryapmItSsS p 23 ^ 

8, Trivandram Sanskrit Scries, No. XL. * ^ ‘ 

9. Samndcahandba alsocallsitMankbuka’s work. This eommentator was a 
poet of the Court of King Sangramadhira or Ravivarma Bhnpa of Kolamba (Onnoni 
in Travanoore who was born in 1265 A.D. He was probably the father of BiXrSJa 
the father ef Prakrtarapavatara. (See Int. to Trivandrum Sanskrit Serice. Nos’ 

10. In the opening Stanza, Mankha says that he was beginning a gloss on Gurva- 
lank5rasutrasi.e„thealankara aphorisms of his teacher. It must however be noted 

Snkantbastavo and at p. 17 madlye. The latter is, the reading in Bombay Edn. J ig 
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871. Alaxkarasarvasva,^ meaning by it the gloss above, is 
in the nature of the Bhasya. It attempts to classify Alankaras, accom- 
panied by criticisms refined in language and temper.® 

; Ruyyalva seems to have been the author of several other works. 

His SAHRDAYALir.A is ** a short prose-poetic discourse on the qualities of 
? ' a; fashionable gentleman, a^ c formulary in ■ four ■ chapters and 

■ deals with attributes;, ■ of beauty, ,adOrnments, ■' youth and devises for 
! ' preserving and enhancing beauty.,’®, His' Alankaravimarsana is; a com*^ 

mentary on the Jahlai^a’s Somapalavilasa,^ and a commentary on 
Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka has been identified to be (Riiyyaka’s ?) 
work.® This latter commentary refers to his four other works Nataka- 
mimamsa, Sahityamimamsa, Harsacaritavartika and Brhati. Srikanlha- 
stava was probably also his work.® 

!’ 872. Jayaratha wrote his commentary Alankara vimarsiiu ^ 

He was the son of S^ngara,® the minister of King Rajaraja who ruled 
at Sa|isaras.® He quotes from Pfthvirajavijaya, a poem describing the 

I 1. Th4Pe is an AlankaraSarrasva of unknown authorship in praise of King Gopala- 

4eva, DC, XXII. 8609. 

2. For a summary of earlier views, see para 812 swp'a. 

3. Ed. by Pisohell, Kiel. Ed. Bombay, with the commentary of Jayaratha. 

i. Ratnakantha’s Sarasamucoaya yields this , reference. See Peterson, Subh, p, 
106 ; PD, II. 17. 

5, In the introduction to Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (No. 6) Ruyyaka is taken to 
be the author of the Ala nkarasarvasva and from this basis the commentary on the 
Tyaktiviveka is traced to be Ruyyaka’s work, because in his Alank^rasavasva the 
works SahityamimSmsi-i and Harsacaritavartika are mentioned in both as the author’s 
other works. If as now opined in Trivandrum Sanekdt Series No. 40, Alankara- 
sarvasva is the work of Mankha, it would follow that all these four works and the 
commentary on Vyaktiviveka must also be Mankha’ s works, 

6, Pischeil rightly says that this was a hymn to Siva. But Aufreoht takes it 
to be a chapter in praise of the country so called standing at \tbe head of a poem 

called the Harshaoarita also by Ruppaka.” See Peterson SnbK Ic. 106; This mistake 
seems to have been due apparently to Aufrechb’s referring to a pas'^age quoted from 
Harsacarita, in AlankSrasarvasva (Bombay Edition, p. 47), Harssacarije, Srfkan- 
thakhyajauapadavarnane. See also JEaSi (1897) 286. 

7, Singara is quoted in Kavindraviicanasamuccaya and Saduktikarnam^rta, V. 25, 
114. CO, I. 66. M. Dufi'oalls the author of the commentary Jayadratha, brother of 
JaySratha, author of Tanfralokaviveka (PD. II. 181. 

8, Ed, Bombay. He quotes from a romance Anangalekba, (see para 145 supra), 
and 

9, Bohler’s KB, 62. See also 0, A, Jacob (1897) 292-3), 

97 
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victory of the Chauhan King Ppthviraja, who died in 1193 A.D. and 
must have flourished probably in the 13th century. He wrote a poem 
Haracaritacintamani. 

There are also commentaries by Sri Vidyacakravartin* and by 
Alaka quoted by Ratnakantha. 

873. Malayajapandita or Sarvesvara was the son of Trivikrama 
and pupil of Vamarji. He was proficient in Bharatasastra. Vamarsi 
is referred to in Belgaum inscriptions as having lived at Vanabasi in 
1168 A.D. His Sahityasara is a short treatise on dramaturgy,” 

874. Rajaraja ruled at Calicut about the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D.® He, or a poet of his court, wrote Rajarajiyam, a name 
adopted in the al isenc.e of the real one. It is a treatise on poetics, music 
and dancing, but only that portion dealing with the drama is now 
available. In his days, the works of Manoratha and Bhaltanayaka were 
probably read and there is therefore a hope that their existence may 
be still be traced.” 

875. Asadhara* was the son of Sallaksana and Ra^hi of the 
family of Vyaghravala. He was a Jaina teacher. His wife was Saras- 
vati and his son Chabada, a favourite of King Arjnnavarman of Malva 
who ruled in the 1st quarter of the 13th century A.D.* He lived till 
Sam. 1296 (1240 A.D.). He wrote about fifteen works, of which he 
gives a list,’’ His TriBasti-smp|i-sas|ra was written in 1236 A.D.® 

ti;. Dharmstdasa was a Buddhist ascetic. His Vidagdha- 

mnkhamandana* in 4, parts describes poetic riddles and involved com- 
position. Jinaprabha, t pupil of Jay asimha, commented on it and he 

1. DO, XXII. 8609. In this commentary he refers to a drama Harisoandraoarita 
uofc known elsewhew. 

2. Tlie manusoripfc is with M. Eamakrishna Kavi, Madrasi 

B. he isjthfi great Ooia king Rf-ljaraja .1. ho ruled. about 999 A.D. See M V 48 
Trav. Arch. Series, 11. 1 . ^ 

4. This verse is fine 

6. AiSdhara, son of RSmSji, oommontator on Kuvnlayanandai s a different 
person, S. K. De, SP, 1, 199. 

6. He gives this account at the end of his DharmSmrta, 

7. M, 11, 85 ; DiJ (1883-84), 103-4. 

8. 00,1.54. 

9. Ed, CalenMa, Bombay, and elsewhere. 8. K, De. SB, I. 227 . See para 847 , 

supr^^ ■ I ^ • * 
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lived about 129S and 1309 A,D.® piiataadasa- may therefore be 
assigned lo al)oiU the end of the 12lh century or the beginning of the 
131h century A.T), There are other commentaries on it by Atmarama 
or Svapnirama,® by Taracandra Kayastha,*' by Nariharibhatta/ by 
Trliocaiia,® by Durgadasa,® son of Vasudeva, 

Ai^irtanandayogin^s Alankarasangraha in 10 chapters is an exten« 
sive work written at the instance of king !Manva,«son of Bhatibhumipati 
who probably lived about J 250 A. D.^ . 

877. SaradalaHaya was the son of Bhatta Gopala of Kasyapa- 
gotra. His great grandfather lived in a village called Matarapujya 
io. Meruttara-Janapada, He performed thirty Vedic sacrifices to please 
the god VisiKh ^^nd wrote a commentary entitled the Vedabhusana oh 
the Vedas. His son KrSpa, the grandfather of Saradatanaya^ was also 
equally well-versed in the Vedas and in the Sastyas, He worshipped 
Mahadeva in Benares and obtained a son l)y name Bhattagopala the 
father of Saradatanaya through the god’s favour. Bhattagopala was 
likewise well-versed in eighteen sciences (Vidyas) ; he propitiated 
Sarada the goddess of learning and obtained through her favour a 
son whom he named after the goddess as Saradatanaya.” He studied 
theatrics under Divakara,® who was prificient in the art and kept up a 
theatre (naty a sala). ** He was a follower of the Pratyabhijna School 
of Philosophy which had its origin in Kashmir and was elaborated by 

1. Weber, 1728; PB, IV, xsxvii; Klato’s OnomasUcon, His Guru jinasimha 
founded Laghu-Kharataragacoha in 1275 A. X). 

S, 00,1.573. 

3. 00, I. 574 ; II. 136 ; III, 121, For other works, see 00, 1. 229. 

4. 00, I. 673, 

5. 00, II. 135 ; SKC, 274. 

6. 00, II. 135 ; 111. 121 ; PB, IV, 30. 

7. The rare works ha quotes from are the plays Marioavaaeana, Vallvadha, 

Udattaraghava, Halavijaya, Deviparinaya. The first five chapters were edited at 
Calcutta with English translasion. DC, 8604, and 00, I, 29, contain only 6 

chapters. The copy in the Gautami Library of Bajamundry and TO, III, 2980 contain 
all the nine chapters. 

8. Probably he is the Same as Bivakara, quoted by PurnasaraSvati iu his com* 
mentary on Meghasandesa. The teaching is this described : 

?r#- , 

, STR ^ I 

• ifnxiw 

11 
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the great Abhiaavaguptji. . While describing the ori-in of . 

page 181, our author deals with the 36 'fattvas in accordance with (h 

tenets of the Pratyabhijna system, and defines the functions of 
xnatman, Jrva and Prakjti in the beginning of Creation. Follo^Z 
he pnnciples of the same philosophy, he has introduced in hi w^rk 
a very interesting simile for the enjoyment of dramatic Rasas bv the 

do^Th-^”'^ Sivagama in this connc- 

enjoyment of 

woridly pleasures In the course of his arguments he ^ also defines 

and Kala. ^ He has summarised chapters of Bhoja's Srngarapraka'sa 

br ™y wril„, of lie ,3a, 

flourished in the 12-13th centuiy A.D. “ 

Sara^atanaya wrote a commentary on Kavyaprakasa* and a 
work on music Saradiya.® ^ ^ ® 

adh-? a treatise of extra ordinary merit in 10 

adhikaras, baradatanaya summarises the views of earlier writers like 
Sadasiva, DrauhiW, Vasuki, Vyasa, Narada, S'ri Harsa etc In g!nert! 
ity he follows the plan of Bharata’s Natyasastra and notices the dev5^. 
tions of later authors from Bharata’s views He reiterafp*? Ai k- 
gupta’s theory that rasa is the soul of poetry, but differs frL i, 

— ..pof .0 ,L firpotar,.” 

Basa, al,.y, b. Vyaagya in a. bast poatry and not Va™ 
Kara Samttolan,;, toUowtog tha Dasarupak. opan, a ns» patb by 
anggeaung that f^sas ara tk, so.l of petty wh.tha, tiay ara .‘Lt 
ri^ nggaat a d b y tb. poa„a. I„ ,ay ba do.a nolZTto 

3. pp.^l4«15, 

4. Among rare authors and worhs he quotes are plays • 
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give aliogeilier a- separate . existence . -to the , suggestive ’,, capacity , 
(Fyanjana) of the, words':' from -their -Tatparya ' VrUi, and .brings ■ the,: 
Bhvaiii also, under .the Tatparya-sakti. ' He holds that if at, -all the.-re' 
must: be some difference between these^ twQ-Dhvani'and Tatparya-— it is' 
just like that of the Brahmana and the Brahmacarin ; or in other 
words^ that Dhvani occupies a less important position under the wider 
scope of Tatparya. There are two other important points where 
Saradatanaya differs from Abhinava. There is difference of opinion as 
to the exact mode in which the enjoyment of Rasa is brought aboutv 
amongst the authors Loriata, Sank uka, Bhattanay aka and Abhinava- 
nupta. Most of the later writers followed Abhinava on this point but 
Saradatanaya, strange as it may seem, follows the original view of 
Bhatianayaka as developed and modified by Dhanika in his Dasarupa- 
kavaloka. He approves of the theory as formulated by them that the 
connection between the poetry and the Rasa> is Bhavya-Bhavaka-Bhava 
and not Vyangya-Vyanjaka-Bhava. The Vrttis such as the Abhidha, 
Laksana, and Tatparya help the audience to understand the Kavyartha 
or the Rasa^ and the audience through the Bhavana Vrtti get the 
Bhoga of the Rasa, which is similar to Brahmananda. In the same way, 
Poetry and Rasa are also connected with each other as cause and 
effect. Because, when poetry is presented before the audience, the 
necessary Vibhava, etc. create the sense of enjoyment in the mind of 
the audience. The second point where Saradatanaya criticises the 
views of other writers on Dramaturgy, especially Abhinava, is about 
the nature of Santa Rasa, Udbhata was the first writer to include 
Santa as one of the Rasas ; it was approved by Anandavardhana, and 
Abhinava gave it a place of unique importance amongst the different 
Rasas. Rudrata or Rudrabhatta not only accepted Santa as an impor- 
tant Rasa but included Preyas also as a Rasa, and boldly declared that 
the Vyabhicari and the Sattvika Bhavas such as Nirveda, Plarsa etc* 
also when properly developed contribute to the pleasure in the same 
way as Srngara or Karuna, and therefore, they should also deserve to 
be admitted as additional Rasas. Saradatanaya, who follows Dhanan- 
jaya in this respect, condemns the views of all these thinkers and opines 
that Santa Rasa cannot be enacted on the stage, for no Vibhava, 
Anubhava and Sattvika can be produced by the Sanaa, the SthayibhaVa 
of the Santa, But unlike Dhananjaya our author thinks that it is the 
chief among the Rasas and it Can be realked in the form of poetry 
except in the Dramas* Thus the scope of thk work is to collect as far 
as possible ail theories existing before and «fber the time of Bharata 
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and io examine and state them in a final form with certain modifica*^ 
tions. Being a firm believer in the theory of Easa as promulgated by 
Bharata, Saradalanaya haa mainly dveloped the Srngara Rasa on the 
lines suggested by Bhoja in his Srangaraprakasa.*' 

Kavyakamadhenu is bn the same lines as Bhavaprakasa and treats 
of rasa, bhava and sabdavyapara elaborately. 

878, Sobhakara was the son of Trayisvaramisra. His Alankara- 
ratnakara* is in the form of a commentary on aphorisms that had been 
extracted by Yasasxcara of which his Devistotra is meant as an illu- 
stration. He probably lived about the 13th century A.D.® 

879* Singabhwpala was the son of Ananta or Anapota® and 
Aiinamamba and was the seventh in descent from Vetala Naidii^ (Beti 
Reddi), the original founder of Kingdom the Rajas of Venkatagiri. 
Vasantaraya was his brother. Singabhupala had six sons and ruled 
over a vast extent of territory between Vindhya and Srisaila (in the 
Kurnool District) about the year 1400 A. D. from his capital Rajacaia 
(Racakonda).® He was a great literate and patron of letters. He bore the 
title of Sarvajna. In his court flourished Visvesvara and Appayacarya. 
The latter wrote a commentary on Amarakosa. 

It was in his Court that Narayanacarya alias Kumara Vedanta 
pesika, the son of the famous Vedantadesika, vanquished Sakalyamalla, 
the opponent of the VaiSnava religion in disputation and then it was 

^ 2, For these 'Siitrag, see PJR, I, 12, 77-81. CO. I. 32, II. 6. 

' ^ ' 3, Auapoja wrote a drama Abhirama-Raghava, quoted in Rasarnavasudhakata, 
There is a drama of that name written by Manika in Nepal in 1390 A,D. [Lem, 268), 

4. The Biographical Sehetches of the Rajas of Venkatagiri published by the 
Venkatagiri State ^Singabbupati is given as the tentbdn descent. In ourfmanusoript the 
name is given as Sivabhupaji, Venkatagiri is a flourishing Zamindari in the Nellore 
District,^ 

6. SingabhupSla, tbeipresent author, was the son of Anapota who was the son of 
Singabhupala I. It^ was the latter who bore the title Sarvajna and Srjnatha was the 
poet of his Court. Snu§|ha refers to him^ by the title Sarvajna. In the VehtgoUvari 
Vamsacaritram (in Telugu) the author of Rasarnavasudbakara is given as Singabhu- 
pala That seems to be incorrect. There are inscriptions there given of Anapota 
dated Saka 1302 and of the wife of M^adhava, the last Of Singabhupala II, dated Saka 
136b Another inscription dated gaka 1291, also printed there, was composed by 
NSgang^ba son of Pasupati. NaganStba wrote a bhaigia MadanavilSsa mentioning 
Anapota and was a pupil of Vi Ives wara, author of Camatkaraoandrika, in which 
Vilvelvara eulogised Singabhupala. It will be seen presently that ViivesVara was the 
real author of Rasar^avasudhSkara. 

(See Veturi Prabhakarasastri’s Ssngara Srfnatham, 196 seq, . ... 
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that a commentary on Vedanta desika’s SubhasitanivI, called Ra|na- 
petika^ was composed and presented to the king. 

His N appears : to be a work on dramaturgy/ His 

Rasarnavasudhakara® presents in three chapters a vivid and elab >rate 
treatment of the canons of dramaturgy inclusive of the governing Rasas 
and is probably the most comprehensive work on the subject so far 
available. Its importance is enhanced in literary history by the 
several works and authors quoted in it, and so far it forms a landmark 
for historical research/ 

Visvesvara, the author of Camatkaracandrika, was a poet of his 
Court and in this work which is a treatise on rhetoric the illustrations 
are in praise of Singabhupala. Here and in Rasarnavasudbakara 
(page 151), his work Kandarpasambhava is quoted. In many places in 
Camatkaracandrika the reader is referred for details to Rasaruava- 
sudhakara, From these references it is inferred that the real author of 
Rasarnavasudbakara was Visvesvara/ 

880. Visvanatha was the son of Candrasekhara/ a Mahapatra 
brahmin of Kalinga. They were Sandhivigrahika, that is a high official 
in the royal Court. Candidasa the commentator on Kavyaprakasa was 
his grand uncle. He quotes Gitagovinda and Naisadha and mentions 
Allauddin/ Jayanta wrote his PrakaBadipik/i in 1324 A.D. and 
Allauddin, the famous Khilji marauder, was assassinated in 1315 A.D.^ 

1. 284 791. ^ 

2. Ed. T. S, S. No. 60 and Ed. Venkatagici. 

3, Among the works and authors quoted are ; 

! 

d. We have several instances in Ramabhyudaya of Salva Narasimharaya and 
in MahanatakasudhSnidhi of Immadi Devaraya, where the real author was Aruna- 
gfrinatha. 

See Yeturi Prabhakara Sastri’s Singarasrinatham, 203~d. 

5. r%t| srrorfJfJi?: I . • 

sr =q- fwf: 11 

6. Bis works Pu§pamala and BhasSrnava and verses his are quoted in Sahitya- 
darpana. 

7. S.K. De, SP, I. 233 gives the date 1300-1350 A.D. See also Kane, (Int. toEdn. 
VI ; Oakravarti, JA8B, Isxii. H6 and II (n. s ) 167 n ; Keith, JMAS (1911), 8d8. 

VisvANATHAS, authors of^i) Sragacav5pikana|ika (ii) of Sangita Baghunandana (iii) 
of Vrtiakautuka (iv) of poejn Jagatprakasa and Sitrn^alyacarita (v/ of poem Amrtaia- 
hari (vii) of Sivastuti, of Stavamic^lahari (x) of Bhagavatasarasangra-ba (xi) of poem 
Sambhuvilasa, [mentioned in CC, I. 583-6, II. 123] are different. 
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Visvauatlia mentions [SaugaBdhikahara^a of his namesake of the 
Court of King Praia parudrendra who ceased to reign in 1323 A.D, It 
is said in Sahityadarpan’a that Narayana, grand-faiher of Visvanatta, 
vanquhhed a poet pharmadatta* in the Court of King Narasimha of 
ICalinga. Visvanatha himself composed a poem Narasimhavijayam, 
apparently in praise of a king of that name of Kalinga. These two 
Narasimhas must be different. There aire four Kings (Narasimhas) of the 
East Ganga dynasty of Kalinga, of whom Narasimha II ruled between 
1268-1302 A.D.,* Narasimha 111 ruled between 3326-1350 A.D. and 
Narasimha IV began to rule in 1376 A.D. AmanuscriptofSahitya- 
darpana is dated Samvat 1440, (1384 A.D).® Sahityadarpa^ia could no) 
therefore have been composed after 1376 A.D., if we allow an interval 
for a manuscript to pass from Kalinga to Kagmir. We may infer 
safely that Visvanatha was in the Crurt of King Narasimha 111 (1326- 
13v50 A.D.) and that of his son Bhanudeva (1350-1376), and Narayana 
his ancestor in the Court of King Narasimha II (1268-1302 A.D.) 

881 . Sahityadarpana^ is an exhaustive treatise on the plan of 
Kivyaprakasa, on which also Vifoanatha wrote a commentary. In ten 
chapters, it triiverses the whole field of poetics and his treatment is 
lucid and impressive.® 

There are commentaries on it by Mathuranatba Sukla®, by Ananta- 
dflsa,’ by Gopinatha,® and by Kamacaraiia Tarkavaglea.® 

1 . Dharmadatta is cited in Prabba karats Rasapradipa (composed 1585 A.D ) in 
which S§.hityadarparia is also quoted. 

% El, V. m- 53 ; YIII. app. 17. See JASB (1903), 29. 

3. SKC. 64. It is therefore seen that Weber {SL^ 231, 244-d), Eggeiing (IOC, 
HI. 337) and Haricband (Kalidasa, 115) were wrong in their assumption of 16th 
century A.D. 

4, Among rare works mentioned in it are ; 

!sn%fwr%, 

f|cr<3;. 

sTRlitssTfrq;, 5T5ira«fr, rlre^tpiirtirOT. 

5 Ed, Calcutta, Bombay, Calicut etc. Translated into English by Ballantine 
and P. D. Mitra. Bib. hid. Calcutta. See S. K. De, SB. 

6. CO, I, 715. He wrote a voluminous writer, see 00, 1, 472. He wrote his 
Jyotissidbantam in 1283 A.D. He also was a commentary ou^ Kuyalayanandam* 

7. 00, II. 171. He was son of Visvanatha. A manuscript is dated 1636 A D. 

8. 00, 1. 163. 

9. Ed. Calcutta and Bombay. DO, XKH. 8710. He wrote his book in East 
Bengal in a Saka 1622 (1701) A, D* 
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Aiankaravadaitha discusses Ihe views of vSahityaclarpana * 

Among bis other works, from which he quotes are the poems 
Raghavavilasam, Kuvalayasvacaritam (in Prakrit) Narasimhavijajam, 
and the plays Candrakala and Prabhavatipariyayam. Plis Prasasfi- 
ratnavali is a Karaml^haka in 16 languages, containing panegyrics, 

882. VisTanatlia, son of Trimala and grandson of Ananta of 
pharasura city on the (jodavari, wrote Sahityasndhasindhu in 3 taran- 
gas® and a play Mrgankalekha ® 

883. Fasa'vweba called Kavyiidarsa is an excellent treatise 
in three chapters on rasa probably of the 14th century A. D* The 
author’s name is not known, but he was the brother of Saujanya- 
bhusanakavi and pupil of Dakst^amurti. The illustrations are from 
ancient works,® of which the latest are Ksemendra’s S^ilasatakai® till 
no^v unknown and Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacarita (1. 14), 

884. Bhanudatta, known also as Bhanukaramisra’^ was the son 
of Gauanatha or Ganesvara of \Tdeha (Vidarbha?) His Gita-Gauri- 
sam® is a lyric modelled on Jayadeva’s Gita-Govindam and the com- 
mentary on his Rasamanjarl by Gopala is dated 1428 A.D. Bhanu- 
datta’s father wrote Rasaratnadipika from which quotations are found 
in Rasataranginb and his great-grandfather Ssankaramisra who was the 
author of Upaskara and a commentary on Sri Flarsa’s Khandanakhadya 
lived about the year Saka 1327 (1405 A.D.)® From these references it 

1, HPS,l. 12; CO, III, 7. 

2, 0^0. xxix, where the mauuscL’ipt is dated 1602 AD. Recites Oandidasa 
commentator on IMainmata. 

3. See para 710 supra, 

4. TO, I. 804, Thus he begins discussion: 

ci^r#r ??f: rawwr, ft r: I 

5, An author Kasmiradhipati is quoted. Can he be Harsa mentioned as a dramatic 
writer by Abhinavagupta ? 

6 . “ 

7. There is a poet Bhanukara who was patronised by a king VkabbSau, who 
according to Haradatta Sarma (/iJO, X, 478) was contemporary of Sher Shah (1640- 
1645 A.D.) For a discussion, see Chapter on Erotics post under Yfirabhadra’s Kan* 
4arpacudamani. See COJ, I. 197, II. 2-51 , In SabhySlankarana, Govindaji quote 
distinctly from Bhanukara and Bhauupandita (BE, 1887-91, ixili), 

8. CO, I. 405, 793 ; IOC, VII, 1443-5. 

9. Ananta Bhatta (1 7th century) commentator explains the verse 

^3inmoft«ii^s3wr^ftcr; l as ft3rr»rn??fr l 

98 
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is inferred that Bhanud^Jta lived between 1350 to 1450 A.B.^ His 
Rasamanjaki deals witb. tbe phases of love as embodied in poetry and 
illustrates the conditions of lovers of different ages and experiences. In 
delineation of character, in appreciation of psychology in and choice 
of illustration, it is unsurpassed in excellence.® The reader feels himsel^ 
In a land of enchantment and it is in short a book of pleasure, 

885 . His Rasatarangin)* is a similar work in eight chapters 
on rasas and refers to Rasamanjari for elaboration. Among his other 
works are Alankfiratilaka,® Srngaradipika® and probably the poem 
Kumara-Bhargaviyam.^ 

‘‘ In the sixih chapter of the Rasatarangini, Bhanudatta excuses 
himself from giving details about certain points because he says they 
are given in the Rasamanjari. From this it is clear that the author of 
both was the same ; but there is some question as to his native coun- 
try. In Professor AufrechPs copy of the Rasamanjari it is spoken of 
as ‘ Yidarbhabhuh ’ or the land of the Vidarbhas, and the manuscript 
before me agrees with his. But Dr. Burnell in his catalogue of the 


Ahmed Nizam Shah obtained possession of Deogir (Doul itabad) between 1497-1507 
A. I), and founded Nizam Shahi dynasty in Bekban which continued in possession till 
1637 A.D. Briggs, FerisMa, II. *200). 

B. N. Bhattacharya (JZ. of Veiy, oj Lefurs, Calcutta, Vol. IX, 163J refers to a 
tradition that BbamPs father wrote Easaratnadipika and his grandfather Sankara wrote 
a oommentary on Sn Harsi’s Khandanakhadya {Pandit, XIIL 172), CO, I. 125, 
II. 149,111. ISO. 

IQ KumSrabhargavIya (IOC, VII. 1540) mention is made of one Siiresvara, son of 
Rafnesvara, who wss an ancestor of Bhanudatta, separated by 6 generations from him- 
self and who wrote Sarlrakabhasyavarlika. 

1. S. K. De (jS’P, I. 249) says he cannot be earlier than the middle of the 14th but 
later than the 12th century. See his paper on the date of Bhdnudatta {Pro, oj Or, 
Confee., Allahabad, 1920), 

2. Ed, Madras, Bombay, Benares and Calcutta. 

3. For instance : 

srni^wor ?3Pfr srr?r far 
^ ^ rrr?in? |l 

4. Fd. Grantfaamala and by Regnaud, Parfs. 

6. OC, I. 32 ; II, 66 ; III. 7 ; Tanj, IX. 4107 ; PB, VI. App. 29. 

0. 00, 1. 601. '■ 

7. GASP, 47, with com. of GopSiananda, Bbaratamallika and. NaYanftarama# 
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Tanjore manuscripts calls him Mailhila Bhanudatta, i,e., Bhanudatta, 
the native of Mithila, and the copy of the Rasamanjari purchased by 
me in 1879 and another procured since the close of the year have 
Videhabhuh instead of Vidarbhabhuh, i.e,, the land of the Videhas of 
which Mithila was the capital. That Vidarbhabhuh is a mislection is 
shown by the fact that the author represents the river of the gods or 
the Ganges as flowing through his country ; while the country of the 
Vidarbhas, which corresponds to the modern Berars/ is situated to the 
South of the Narmada.” 

886. There are commentaries on Rasamanjarr by Mahadeva/ by 
Rangasayin,® by Anantapandita,® by NagesMahatta,^ by Bopadeva alias 
Gopiila/ by SeSacintamani,® by Gopalabhatta/ by Anantasarman,® by 
Vrajaraja,® by Visvesvara*® and one anonymous.*^ 

There are commentaries on RasatarangM by GangSrama Jadi,^® by 

1. HG, I. 936, 

2. DC, XXII. 8084. He was also called Gunj§la^ayiQ. He was son of Dharml- 
odtya Of ChUakaiilarti family of Gurjala, Guntur Risklcti Madras. 

3. Ed. Benares. J9G, XXII. 8685. He was Son of ‘f cyambaka and patronised by 
King Citrabhanu of Benares. Oitrabbtiiu was son of Virasimha and was called Svas^^ 
likhiu. For particniars, see /OC, III. 356. HU native place was Punyastamba on the 
Godavari. Ho wrote his commentary in 1636 A.I). at Benares. 

4. GO, I. 495 ; II. 116, 120f; III. 106 ; Ulmr, 1076, On Nagoji, sec para 
supra, 

6. GO, 11. 116 ; Fli, II. 36. When the date of composition Is given asSaka 1494 
but BEG, *273 gives the date as Sam. 3484. Bopadeva alias Gopala Aoaya was son of 
Nrsimha of Kauudinyagotra of Jabolagrama of MahSirSstra. 

6. GG, I. 495 ; II. 116, 220 ; III. 1C6 where his other works are given, Sesa- 
clntama^i was son of Sesaarsimha of the 17th century, For Sesa family of Benares, 
SCO para 692 

7, Ibid. Ho was son of Harivamsabhatta Dravida, Ho Commented on Srngara- 
tilaka and Kavyaprakasa. For his other works, see GGj 1, 161. 

8, CG, I. 495 ; II. 116. He also wrote Aryasaptasati, in 1645 A.D^ 

9. CNWFi n, 120. He was son of Kamaraja and Jivaraja w^as his son and wrote 
a commentary on Rasatarangini. See para 903 

10. GG. I, 495 ; II, 116 ; HI. 106. For Visveiivara, son of Laksmldhara, sea 
para 312 supra, 

11. 100, 543. 

l-a. IOC,llL35i; DO, XXII, 8680 ; TO, II. 1095. He was son oi NSrayana 
and wrote Rafiamimamsa (Ed. Benares). His commentary is dated 1732 A.D. ” 
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Jivaraja,^ ])y Mahadeva,® by Ga\ie^a,® by Ayodhyaprasada,^by Bhagavad- 
bbatta,® by Divakara,® by Nemisaba/ by Venidatiki.® 

Jivaraja llouls Gangarama*s commentary Naiika and praises his 
own Seta thus : 

a| ^raPcr ^ ff^ Isf^ si%: II 

f JTi ^ ^i>ir ir*fRRTf 

ff[i i%'^s!i5a|it5n^%ir ^i^rr 
|5?*T3W3rr; il 

887. Jayadeva’s Candralaka® is almost a student’s hand- 
book in poetics. In ten Maytikhas or chapters It describes the qualities 
of good poetry and illustrates the figures of speech. In the introduc- 
tory verses, Jayadeva calls himself Hyusava^a and in the concluding 
verses, gives the names of his parents as IMahadeva and Sumitra. These 
references are conclusive on the identity of the authors of the Candri- 
loka and Prasannaraghava-*® Besides Kiivalayananda, there are com- 
mentaries on Candraloka, by VenkatasOri,*^ by Payagimda Vaidyanitha,^ ® 

1, CO, 494 ; 11. 229 ; III. 106. He was son of Yraiaraja and great-grandson of 
SamarSja Dik^ita who lived in the latter half of ITth century. Of Yrajaraja, see para 
903 post, 

2. CC, I, 494. 

3. Ibid, 

4, Ibid. He also wrote a commentary on Yrttaratnakara , 

6. Ibid, 

6. 00,11.118. 

7. CO. I, 494 ; HI. 106, fife Was eon of Bbimasana described as Mabarajadbi- 

rSja. 

8. Ibid.; Ck-w, 1071. He was author of Alanktocandrcdaya, His comtnon- 
tary is dated 1553 A.D, 

9. Printed Yenkateswar Press, Bombay and everywhere. There is another Can* 
4raloka, Ukoar^ 1058. 

The ^identification of this author with the author of Gitagoviuda, made in the 
Introduction to this Edition is wrong ; likewise is the statement of Dayananda that this 
Jayadeva was the same as the brother of Bopadeva, whose parents were Bhoja<|ova 
audRSdha (see his SatySrthaprakasa, 336), 

10. See para G74 supra. Peterson, Subli. 39 ; DC, XXII. 8660, 8666 ; SB, 68. 

11. Galled Budharanjani. It embraces only the chapters on Arthalankara. The 
author was patronised by Ramabhupala. Ed. Madras. TC, HI, 1626; DO XXIE 
8651. 

12. Galled Rama. DC, XXII. 8652,^ He is different from Yaidyauatha Tatsat, 
the commentator on Kavyaprak^sa. 
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by Visvesvfira alias Giigabliatla,* by Pradyotanabhattacarya,® by Viru- 
paksa,® by Vajacandra ® by Surya Balivama Caube,® and one anony- 
mous.® ■ 

888. Sukhalalamisra was son of Baburaya and grandson of 
Hydayarama, Pie was pupil of Gangesamisra. His sixth ancestor 
Damodara came to Kasi from his native village Charonda and having 
studied there became minister of Vairamaputra. Sukhalfila’s Alankara- 
manjari purports to follow Jayadeva’s Karikas. ,His Sycgaramala was 
written in Sam. 1801 (1745 A.D./ The first, verse imbeds the names 
of planets thus : — ' 

5sr#rr%: I 

Gangesa’s son Hariprasada wrote Kavyifpagmnplia and Kavya^- 
ioka in Sam. 1775 and 1784 ® : 

Among Reddi Kings of Addanki, Prola Verna was a great patron 
of letters, Lolla Makadeva Kavi adorned kis Court. His grandson 
Knmaragiri or Vasantaraja wrote a work on dramaturgy V^asantarajiya.^ 
From tkis work Kltayavema'® wko kad married Komaragirfs sister 
Mallambika; kas quotations and so too do Mallinatka, Kumaraswamin 
and Nadindia Gopamantrin ; 

Commentary on Vikramorvailyam. 

1. Called Rakagama or Sudha. He was also known as Visvesvara alias Gaga- 
bhatta, son of Dinakara and nopliow of Kainalakara of the ITth century, DC XXII 
8653; PR, 11, 509. 

2. Called Baradarama. DC, XXII. 8655. This name was apparently suggested 
from the last verse of the Oandraioka, The author was the son of Balabhadra, and 
wrote at Ihe instance of Prince Virabhadra son of King Ramaeandra and grandson of 
Virasimha of Vandella family (Vaghela ?). Virabhadra’s commentary on KSvyasutras 
is dated 1577 A^D. 

3. Called Sarada&vari (fZR, III, vii), 

4. CO, I. 182. 

5. Called DipikS, Ibid. 

6« Ed. Benares. 

7. miuar,lOQd ; 8KC,^i. 

%rrr^ ! 

8. 00, 1 . 103, II. 20 ; PS, in, 356 ; S. K. De, SP, II. 823. 

9. See Essay on Vasanjarajiyam in K.B. Pathak’s Com. Vol. by N. Vtnbatarao 

10 . See para 620 
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^1^ ?rr 11 

Commentary on Alagha, 11. 8. 

=11?% I 

i^pCr 11 

Commentary on PratMpam4r%ya7n , 

citif 5 

?j,=# qr^r^scRi i 

^rr ’tlRf: W ffT S5TO'%!^Rf%lm II 

jrRf%f2ir%f^w ^ a'4r t 

%(% ara! ll 

Ji^ia'g^'pr^r 5 mj irr>r%¥r wr | 
iraigt^srq-fsl^i^q-rajrti^sirr irgr 11 

g Ti^rorf suri^igf ggfacrrrg I 
g^r ll 

i%glr SRT? HOT 1 
^m’^wcCHRi ^ Jfr% Hr g w^r 11 11 

Commentary on Prahoihctcaiiirodaya^ 

Vemabhupala* succeeded Komaragiri on the throne of 


Kondavidu in about 1403 A.D. as the nearest agnate in succession. 

1. On Vcmabhupaia and his family, see Voturi Prabhahatasastri’s SrugSranai*. 
^clham, 45 ; also m III. 288 ; III. 60. 

Thotgeneology is as follows :— 

Komati Prolaya (1320 A.D.) 

(with capital Addanki) 


Maca 

.1 


Prolaya Voma (1330 A.D.) 


Fed a i^omati Verna (called Pallava, {Trinetra &c., patroQ of Telugti 
poet Vecrapragada and Sauskdfc peefe Mahadeva ibo 7fch ancestor of Lolla 
Lak§midbara, who lived about 1530 A. D.)» 

BacaVemana 


Anapota (till 1366 A.D.) (removed 
capital to Kendavidu ; Balasarasvati 
was a poet of his Court). 


Anavemareddi (till 1381 A, D.j 
called Dbarma Vemana. Tpilocana was 
a poet of his Court. 


Komaragiri (till 1403 A.D.) 
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He is generally known as Pedakomati Vemareddi. He was the grand- 
son of Maca, the elder brother of Prolayavemana. A poet and scholar 
himself, he was a great patron of letters. He bore the title Viranara- 
yapa. He gave away a portion of his kingdom to his brother’s son 
Maca and installed him at Kcmdapalli. He claimed the territory of 
Rajahmundry which had been given away l)y his predecessor Komara- 
giri^ to his wife’s brother Katayavema and had to wage war against 
the grandson of the latter and his adherents. Ilis wife Saramambii 
was known for her charity and some tanks and canals are associated 
with her name. He passed away about the year 1420 A.D. In his 
Court the great poets Srinatha and Vamanabhatta Bana flourished. 
Srinatha called him Sarvajnacakravartin® and Vamana narrated his 
life in his romance Viranarayaiiacarita. 

Besides his commentaries on Amaruka® and Saptasatisara,* he 
wrote Sahityacintamani® on poetics and Sangi^acintamani* on music. 
The first is a learned treatise in 13 Paricchedas on the plan of Kavya- 
prakSfeand criticises Mahimabhatta’s theory of inference. Among 
the poets he quotes is one Kusumayiidha. The illustrations are somet 

limes in praise of himself and this lecids to a doubt if the work was 

oiily a dedication by a poet of his Court, presumably Srinatha. Among 
the works quoted in these works, are his own Kavya (or Bhana) Yira- 
narayanacarita'^ and Kadambarr nataka® of Narasimha, a nephew of 

_ 3 Komaragiri_ alias Vasanjaraja was found of feast aiZpIeasure aud he was frcf tn 
eyoy them, while his wife s brother Katayavema a warrior and scholar adminbtered the 
kingdom with ability. Lakuma, a celebrated actress, was in his Court He wrote a 
work on Natya ealled Vasantarajiya and this is referred to by Katayavema in hh 
play“o“K?li^sa^^’“‘ ' * Katayavema wrote commentariron the 

I 

Ed » Madras. 

The manuscript in Oriental Msse Library. 

DO, XXII. 8708, 

,nn T Sangitacintamani and Sangilamrta by Kamalolocana 

[CC, I. 79), and another anonymous in Tanj. XVI. 7266. 

6, It is not known what this work was, Eor instance 

I 

7, For instance: 

^ Ice 11 


1 . 

2 , 

3 , 

4. 
6 . 
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Agastya, In learning' and patronage, Vemabhupala and bis family 
■were vydng with the eontempofary kings of Racakonda, of whom Sar- 
vajnasinga’ and his grandson of that name attained fame. 

890. Paundarika Ramesvara’s Rasasindhu treats of rasas 
and bha'vas in 14 ratnas (chapters). Among the works he mentions the 
latest is Visvanatha’s Sahityadarpana, and he must therefore have lived 
in the first half the 1 5th century.® 

891. Anuratkainandana or Ratnamandanaguru was the pupil 
of the Jain priest Ratnasekhara,® suri of 'I'apagaccha who died in ISCl 
A.D, His Jalpakalpalata^ in 3 parts is an instructor in poetic composi- 
tion and Mugclbamedhakara" maily deals with figures of speech. 

892. Punjaraja was the son of Jivana and IVIaku of S'rlmala 
family, jivaua and his brother Megha were ministers of Khalaci Sahi 
Garjasa of Malva who ruled about 1475 A.D.® Of his two sons, Punja, 
who became king, abdicated in favour of his brother Munja. Punja- 
raja s phvanipiadfpa is a treatise on Dhvani and Sisuprabodbalankara 
is an introductory work on figures of speech.^ 

893. Haridasa was son of PunxSuttama of Karana family. His 
Prastavaratnakara deals with enigmatic composition and was composed 
in 1557 A.D.® 

y 894. Vitthaleswa or Vitthaladiksita called also Agni- 
tumara was the son of Vallabhiicarya the reformer and was born in 
1515 A.D. His brother was Gopinatha. He wrote Ritivyitilaksana 
on literary style and Spngararasamandana® on the sentiment of love. 

895- Kesavabhatta was the son of Harivamsabhatta and dis- 
dple of Vitthalesvara, the son of Vallabhacarya. His Rasikasanjivani 
in three chapters deals with heroines and their relation to the amorous 
sentiment.*® 


1. See para 120 

2. OC, III. 106 j BOBI, Poona, Ms. No. SOS ; P. K. Goflo, COJ, II 80 

a, BB, (1883-84) 156-7 ; PB, IV. cii ; lA, XI, 266. ' ’ 

4. ^Yehe,•, 1722, II. 278-80. 

8. PiJ, VI. sv, 81. 

C. SeaSiJ, {1S82-3), 12. 

7. PB, V. xliii, 168-9 ; PB, V. 169. 
a CO, 1. 360 : u, 212 ; iir. 77. 

9. CO, I. 661 ; II. 168 ; HI. 187. For other works, ego CC I, 672 • m lot 

10. 00, 1.127,497. . - ’ 
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896. Appayyadibsila has a venerable place in poetics.* He 
composed Kuyalayananda, a Ireatise original in liself, but designed 
as a commentary on Jayadeva’s Candraloka.® In Asadhara’s comment 
tary on Kuvalayananda, we have the story of its composition : 

ij# 1 54=?% I 3!'=q^=?<rr%3'r ?rw ?tw 31?% f^#.- ?r 

^fjr^f^Tiqsrwir 1 ?t =q qm wn ■qf.R 1 =fm 

qq|?r;i “4 f^r 

sraWTiwq ! 


It is said that Appayya who wished to compose a work on 
Alankaras was sent by his father to go to the king Venkatadri. The 
king induced him to compose the work and settled on him an annual 
allowance in consideration of his scholarship, Appayyadikeita returned 
with the boon and wmote the karikas on the subject under the name of 
Candraloka and wrote also a commentary called Kuvalayananda. 

The name of the king is given at the end of the work : 


Appayyadiksita composed the Kuvalayananda by the command 
of Vehkatapati who was the mine of disinterested mercy/’ 

From the steatement of Appayyadiksita in the beginning of the 
work, it appears, however, that he did not compose the whole original 
work, but adopted the work of Jayadeva (5th chapter) and added 
definitions of new alankaras and fheir illustrations. This perhaps 
roused the indignation of Jayadeva, the eiuthor of Candraloka and was 
referred to by him in his drama of the Prasannaraghava as an unworthy 
plagiarism. In the introduction, it is said that the manager had a 
brother named Gunarama ; that he objected to being called 
* prince of players’ owing to the fact that his elder brothher was living ; 
that the title should be conferred on the laiier; that he wrote a drama 
called Flaracaparopana which . was acted at the court of a king called 
Ratijanaka and obtained a great fame as an actor. A contemptible 
player stealthily assumed the title of Gunarama and misappropriated 


1. For his life and works see paras U2'-3 In a discussion In JOiS, 

P. P, S. Sastri fixes his date as 1520-159S. A.D. 1^45% | 

3. For commentaries on it, see 2,cj. and also by Kuravi Bama (HE. I, xl) 
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the fame to himself. Having heard this, the real Gunarama went to the 
sotith and secured the alliance of a singer named Sukaniha and Ixegan 
to fight against his enemy at the courts of the kings of southern India, 
While we can clearly see in the above statements, an allusion to the 
.story of Ravana carrying . Sita, the wife of Rama, and the latter allying 
himself with the monkey leader, Sugriva and fighting* with Ravana to re* 
cover his wife, we cannot help thinking of the probability of a reference 
to Appayyadiksila's modification of the Candraloka and commenting 
\ipOn the work. Jayadeva might have considered this to be a plagiarism 
and resorted perhaps to the courts of king of Southern India where 
Appayyadiksila was living to expose the plagiarism before the king and 
the people assembled.’’* 

897, His Citramimamsa, also a treatise on alankara is supposed 
Hd have been left unfinished, and Vaidyanafcha in his commentary on 
^Kiivalayananda thus supports the general tradition : Citramimamsa is 
not seen .any where beyond the Utpreksalankara,” Jagannatha made a 
ruthless criticism of this work in Citramimamsakhaiidana,® and this 
was in its turn answered by Nilakanthaland Candamarutacarya ® 

898. Gangananda was a prolige of Mahaiaja Karna of 
Bikaneer (1506-1527 A.D.) and belonged to Mithila (TIrabhukta). His 
‘KSvyadakini is divided into 5 dristis and deals with poetrical blemishes 
(dosa) In the last chapter there appears also a discussion whether a 
;dosa is regarded as a guna when it does not involve any defect, at all 
or when it is neutral, so that it cannot be treated as a guna or a dosa.”^ 
Gangananda also wrote Karnabhu^Jana® a treatise on rasa, a poem 
Bhj-ngadufia® and a play Mandararaanjari.^ 


08, 

Ed, Bombay, aloog with Citramimamsa, Eor instance on the verse : 

^ 55a%a[r ^3: 1 

^j=ww3W9rrifRf>Tt5riw 

wnff 11 

BRf II, viii. The latter manuscript fs with S. A. T. Bingarao^rya. Triplicane. 

Ed. Sar, Bhat>, Series^ Benares by P, lagannatha Sastri. 

Ed. KavyamSla, Bombay, . 
cc, III. 30. ; 

Mentioned in KSvyadSkini, p. 44. 
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899- Jagamoatlia.^ His charming lyrics have already been 
described. His Rasagangadharci^ testifies to his high culture in the 
appreciation of poetry. It stops with Utiaralankara, probably in imita- 
tion of AppayadikSita's Citramimamsa, whose views he criticises in his 
Citramimarasakhandana ® In his disquisitions he is self-conscious and 
the language of his rhetorical works, particularly of Rasagangadhara is 
not lucid and a krxowledge of dialectics will facilitate its appreciation. 
He declares that his illustrative verses are his own.* 


fi 
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900. Krsnasudhi was the son of Sivarama and descendant of 
Jaganncltha Panditaraja of Upadrastr family. He lived in Uttara^ 
mallur on the banks of the Seyyar near Kanci. He wrote Kavyakala- 
nidhi,® a very comprehensive work on poetics, with illustrations in 
praise of his patron King Ramavarman of Kollam. 

In Alankaramimimsa, SantalQri Kj^s^iasSri, son of Gopaiacarya of 
Tanukii, Krishna Dist., criticises the views expressed in Rasaganga- 
dhara. He also wrote Sahityakalpaiatika,® 

Bhallata was a poet of the Court of King Prajapatudradeva, He 
was called Vira Bhaliaia and was a proficient in Nityasastra. He wrote 
Natyasekhara ; so says ^pngaragekhara, author of Abhinayabhusana/ 

901» jKrsnsisdiriniftZi was a pupil of Vasudeva Yogisvara of 
Gupiapurai His Mandaramanandacampu though so named is in fact a 
treatise on poetics and prosody of an encyciopsedic variety. He 
copied his definitions from Appaya Diksita and might have probably 
lived in the l^^th century A.D.® His Rasaprakasa is a commentary on 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa.^ 



1. See pam 311 

2. Ed. Bombay, with a GOmmentary oa N^elabbalta. Views here expiressfid aU 
oritloisea by Rrsnasudbi in Ms AlaUkacamini^msa (!r0, HI. 3852). There is also m 


‘anonymous commentary, OC, I. 4946. 

3. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay. 

4. His stray Verses have been collected and printed tmdeif the n4me Fandiiar^ja- 
latakam in Arsha Press, Vizagapa tarn, 

6. TO, lY. 4209. 

i- 6.. TO, HI. 3862, 3733. His son Jayajaya BSmSmljacarya is a scholar and poet, 

7. A Annual number, 1917-8, 226. 

8. Ed, Bombay, with a commentary Madhuryaranjanx, 

9. See para 863-A , - - - ■ 
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, . 902. PraLhakara was the son of Madhavabhalta and gtandsoti 
of Ramesvara of Visvami^ragolra/ His Rasapradipa* in which Alan- 
klrarahasya is quoted was composed in 1583 A.D. In three chapters 
it deals with the essentials of poetry, rasa and dhvani. He wrote an 
epitome of pevimaha^myam in 1629 A,D. called Laghusaptasatikastava, 
Ekavallprakasa and commentaries on Kumarasambhava and on Vasava- 
dattai 

Ramesvarabhatta has thtee sonsj Naraya^a, Sndhara and Madhava. 
Nar^ana was born in 1613 A.D. and was a favourite of Todarmal, the 
%natice minister of J^^mperor Akbar. He wrote the commentary on 
V|ftaratnakara, Prabhakara's son Krsna wrote Vagisvarisamstava. 

903, Samaraja Dihsita son of Narahari of Bindu Purandara 
family composed his play Sridamacarita in 1681 A,D. He also wrote 
poems Tripurasundarimanasapujanastotra,® Aksaragumpha and Arya« 
4rlsa|l* and in poetics Sr?igarainrtalahari.^ 

' ’ ’ Samaraja’s son Kamaraja,^ (or Kamarupa Sastrin) wrote the poem 
SrBgarakalika and on poetics Kavyen(Jupraka.sa’®’ or Rasanirnaya. 

KamdrSja’s son Vrajaraja alias Hafadatta wrote a commentary 
on Rasamanjari, and poems S|t)garasataka, sadpt^ivarnana and Arya- 
trlsatlmuk^aka or Rasikaranjanakivya.® Vrajaraja's son Jivaraja was in 

^ d. According in Ball (Bibh 181) Prabhakara was born in 1564 A,D. For Prabha* 
karats works, see CC, I. 353 For the story of this family, see the poem Sankarabhatfea’s 
Cadhivamsavarnana. Haraprasad Sasfcri, (1912). S, K. De, iSP, I. 302, Printed 
Mirzapur). In KaatanStha*s BbSttavamiakavya Ramesvara is thus described : 

gort^gCi t I 

jfwiOTrswn^ ^rs?g|Pr5Jrm<ir ^ I 

3iif5fi%¥r il 

ft i^r ffsq ^ 1 1. 10-12. 

j 3, Ed, Bar, Bhav. Series^ Benares by Narayana Sastri Khiste, with a long intro- 
duotion. 

8. S. K. Dc, BP, II. 320, 

4. 00,1.708. 

5. Printed Bombay. Oter, 1086. 

6. There is a poet Kamarsja quoted in Barng* and another who wrote a gloss on 
Karpuramanjari, 

7. Printed, Bombay. Bi?, (1887-91) No. 601. 

8. Printed, Bombay. 
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ihe Court of Madhavasena and he wrote Gopalacampu and a commen- 
tary Sdti on Rasatarangini.* 

§04, Caturbhuja wrote Rasakalpadruma to the delight of Saista- 
khan, who is described as son of Asakakhan, and grandson of Itainad- 
donla. It is an elaborate work in 1000 verses in 65 prastavas covering 
the whole range of poetics and erotics. Saistakhan was himself a great 
Sanskrit poet and six of his verses are here quoted. The composition 
was in the year Sam. 1745 (1689 A.D.) Here is a fine verse : 

rq^rnRre'5Tqjf''R5[?ftv5qEiT: %5rT: II 

Among rare authors and works mentioned are : Acalarudra, Ani- 
ruddha, Avilamba, Isvaradasa, Ugragraha, Ramsanarayana, Kubjakutira, 
Gaudayadava, Jaganmapiraja, Dhakkarava, lOaMvadhana, Navinaka- 
vindra, Nathamisra, Pancanana, Parasurama, Bharatikavi, Bhupatimisra, 
Mati, Maihiravalli, Mahamanusya, Mohnnamisra, Raghupati, Ranti- 
deva, Ramacandra Sarasvati, Ruci, Lakhya, Vasanta, Vaiurasala, Vis* 
vambhara, Vahinfpati, Sanjayakaviraja, Sarvadasa, Svasthanamisra, 
Haribhatta, and Harindra.® 

905. Baladsva Vidyabhugaija was a desciple of Pamo^aradasa 
and a follower of Caitanya and a native of Bengal. He lived during 
the days of kiug Jayasimha of Jaipur who ruled in i.he 18th century. 
His Sahityakaumudi • is a commentary on the Surras of Bhara^a and 
is accompanied by a gloss of his o^Yn. These Sutras are the Karikas, 
embraced in Kavyaprakasa of Mammata and in the colophon, it is ex- 
plicitly stated that the name of the work comprising the Karikas is 
Kavyalakgana* composed by Bharata, and that his commentary thereon 
was following several commentaries of old, such as that of Mammata.® 


1. Tjlwar, 1070, Here it is said '‘Jivataja says that his grandfather Samaraia 
obtained the na,me Khmaraja and was the author of Kavyenduprakasa, Easantaava 
and of Nrsimhavijaya and other natakas. Jivaraja sayS that his 'father Vraiaraia 
also called Haradatiia.” 

2 . UlwaTy 1067 . 

3. See S. K. De, SP, 1, 184-5. A pan in the first verse of Sahityakaumudi 

^ers to Gajapatiprataparudra of Orissa. (See Sterling, As, Ses. XV. 284.; and Aufreoht 
iooa, ua^, 148 notes. “ 

Ed. Bombay. PH, II. to. 

5« There is Eavilah§ana (t>C, XXVi. 9903) which describes the attainments and 
oharaotesr of a good poet. 





Vidyabbusana is an eminent rhetorician. He illustrates bis com- 
ments with verses of bis own composition in praise of Kpsna of wlaoin 
Caitanya was an incarnation. He adds a supplementary (last) chapter 
where he formulates rules on topics not touched upon by Bharata.^ 

An anonymous commentary on Sahityakaumndi^ is more explicit. 
It says that Bharata threw into concise Karikas the science of poetry as 
developed in AgnipurPa and other works and to explain these is the 
object of the Sahityakaumudi.* 

Among other works of this author are Kavykaustiibha,® Padyavall ® 
and a commentary on Utkalikavallari ’ 

906. Visvesvara was the son of LakSmidhara of Pande family of 
Almoda, His descendants of the ninth generation are now there.® He 
lived in the beginning of the 18th century. He was a literary genius 
and began writing when he was ten. Such men are rarely long-lived 
and he died at 34. In poetics, his writings are various, Alankara^ 
kaustubha,® Alankarakarnabharaiia/® Alankarakulapradipa,*^ Alankara^ 
muk-javali,*® Kavyalila and Kavyaratna,*® Rasacandrika,*^ and a commen- 
tary on Bhanudatta’s Rasamanjari,'^'’ In Alankarakaustubha, he men- 
tions his plays Riikminiparinaya and Srugaramanjari (in prakrit), 

L all editions of Kavyaprakasa the words arefoundi 

For a MI discussion see PB, II, 10-12. 

Peterson (Z.c,) suspects that VidySbhusana was himself the author of it, 

SeePB, IT. 99, 

8B-C,58,: 

PB, III. App. S9o. 

PB, IV, oxiii, Aufreoht Says that this work was written in 1^/66 A, 15. 

See para 312 suiira, S. K, Be, &T, 31. 

Printed Bombay. 

Ed, Bombay. 

CO, I, 31 ; II. 187. Frintel Benares. 

BO, XXIII. 8603. Printed Benares. 

See KavyamSla, VII. 61-52. /.M. 

Printed Benares. BO, XXII* 8679. 

BO, XXI, 8411.:;" . ; . 
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This reference to several commentaries on the Karikas other than 
Mammala precludes the idea that Mammata himself wrote the KarikasA 
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907. Vasudeva Paro of Karapa family was a poet and doctor 
in the Court of Gajapati Jaganna^ha Narayanadeva of Khimundi State, 
Orissa, His Kavicintamaxi is large treatise in 24 Kiranas and deals 
particularly on Kavisaniaya and Samasyaptirana, and Sangita also in 
the last three.* 

908. Gauranarya was son of Ayaluprabhu, brother of Mita- 
raya, minister of King Singaya Madhava of Recarla family, probably of 
the 18th century A.D. His Laksanadipikii or Prabandhadlpika, is a 
general treatise on poetics probably in 10 prakasas.® 

909. Ramadeva Ciranjiva Battacarya or Ciranjiva was the 
son of Raghavendra. His Kavyavilasa® in two parts deals with Rasa 
and Alankara. His Syi)garatatin|* is a collection of erotic verses and 
Vf^taratnavali* is an illustrative work on prosody meant as a panegyric 
of Yasvantasimha who was Naib Dewan of Deccan about 1731 A.D. 
His Vidvanmoda^aringipi has been noticed.® 

910. Tirumala Bukkapatham Venkatacarya wrote Alan- 
karakaustubha.® He was son of Apnayacarya, a poet of the court of 
the Zamindar of Surapuram in Nizam’s dominipns and lived about 1770 
A-D. His brother’s son Srtnivasacarya wrote Rasamanjari® and the 
celebrated work Tattvamartanda. 

911. Acyudaraya Modaka was the pupil of NErayanasastrin 

and probably son of Narayana. His Sahityasara® in 12 chapters des- 
cribes the topics as taken from the “ ”, so that the 

chapters are called phanvantariratna, Airavatartitna etc. He wrote 
also a commentary on Bhaminivilasa’® and probably also Bhagirathi- 
campu composed on 1815.“ 

912. Rajasekhara son of Venkatesa of Kolluru family and of 
Goutamago^ra lived in Peruru (Somanatbapura) on the banks of the 

1. rC, IV. 4225. — — 

2. DC, XXII. 8692, 8694 ; TanJ. IX, 4029, He quotes from AlankSrasangraha 
ancl KavikaathapSfe, Oamatkacaoaudrika, 3alii{yMan4ro4aya etc. 

3. OC. I. 102; II, 20; m. 22. 

4. CO, I. 660. 

5. SB, III. No. 280. 

6. Seepara 708 s« 2 Jra. 

7. DC, XXII, 8600. 

8. TC, I. R. No. 369. 

9. Ed, Bombay with commentary Saraeamoda. 

10. Ed. Bombay. 

11. 00, 1, 770. See also S. K. De, SP, I. 282-3. 
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river Kaustii in the Godavari Konasima about 1840 A.D.^ His Sah4ya- 

kalpadruma is a work on poetics in 81 stabakas. He also wrote Siva- 
Srisacampfl and Alankaramakaranda. 

913. Ratnabhusaaa belonged to a Vaidya family of East 
Bengal. In his Kavyakaumudi composed in 1859 A. D., he deals with 
poetics in general, but in the first three chapters with nouns, genders 
and verbal suffixes,® 

914. Bhaskaracarya was a descendant of Varadaguru of 
Srivatsagotra and lived at Sriperuinbudur, Chingleput District, probably 
in the 19th century. His Sahityakallolini embrace.s the whr)le topic of 
poetics and dancing.* 

915. Srisaila Nrsimhacarya was son of Pasamacarya. On 
Lakfanatnalika of unknown authorship he wrote a commentary Alanka- 
rendusekhara, dealing lucidly with all topics of poetics. He also wrote 
a commentary on Santavilasa, which is a work on music by 
Subrahmatjyasudhi or Ha’risabakavindra. He refers to his work CampB- 
Janakaparinaya and to Gi^amanjari of Harisaba.® 

916. Venkalanarayana was the son of LaksmI and Kames- 
vara piksita of Godavarti family. He says he composed works in eight 
languages.' His ^yngarasara in 6 ullasas treats of heros and heroines, 
rasas and rSpakas. He refers the reader to another work of his, 
^rngarasaravali, for fuller treatment.® 

917. Ramasubranfianya Sastrin was son of Ramasankara 
and grandson of Asvatthanitrayana and desciple of Sivarama. He was 
an'anthority on ^astras and lived at Xiruvasanallur, Tanjore Dt. He 
was born in the last thirties and died in 1922 A.D. His works on 
several Sastras are numerous and his commentaries on the Upanigads 
are very much respected.’ In his Alankarasastravilasa he criticises 
Vidyanatha’s definition of poetry.® His Bhaktyanandaprakasa is a 
treatise on Bhakti or devotion to God.® 

1. TO, III. 2893. First four Slabakas are printea. BhSgavataoampu is partly 

printed, 

2. Kuppusami Sastrf s I* Eep. 

3. SIl II, vil andNo. 35. 

4. DC, XXII. 8 706. 

5. DO, XXII. 8696, 8716 ; SB, I. U, 93. 

6. DC, XXII. 8699. 

7. See TC, II, 2528, 2632, 2541. He was ordinarily known as f^amasubbalastrin* 

S. TO, II. 2520. 
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In Sahityakantalcoddbira ill chapters Aladhusudana, son of 

Narayana of SrivatsagotraV has a of works of ^Yell- 

known authors^ such as Sri Har|ia, Bilhana and Bharavi in regard to 
the use of certain nouns, verbs and euphony,^ 

918* Suodaradeva Vaidya^ son of Govindadeva, wrote Rfima- 
siiiKiara-mahakavya to illustrate particular poetic conceptions.® 

Kavikanthapasa is a treatise on a poet’s personal appearance, on 
the effects of the initial letters of a poem and of the time of composi- 
tion etc. It is said to be based on Pingala’s work.® 

' 9J9. 'Miidiimbai Narasimha Aearya flourished in the 
Courts of Vijiarama Gajapati and Ananda Gajapati, Maharajas of 
Viziaiiagaram (Vizagapatam District). Besides the works already 
mentioned (in para 356 supra) he wrote the poems Daivopalambha, 
Narasimhattahasa, Jayasimhasvamedhiya, Victoriaprasasti and Yuddha- 
protsahana, and in the field of poetics, Kavyopotghata, Kavyaprayoga- 
vidhi, Kavyasutravrtti and Alankaramala and the following Sjutis :^ 

mm, ^ir?T?rrr%- 

jrqi%, 

jrrraq?i, 

5TWl:37|S!^RT. 

920. Other Works. KavyalaBkarasutra by Yaskamuni with Ihe 

commentary of Akhilandasarman ; Abhinavasrngararasamanjarr by 
Bukkapatnam Venkatacarya 639) ; Alankaravicira (Ta?ij\ IX. 

3978); Alankaraprakasika (DC, XXU. 360 Alankarasekhara by 
Iivanatha (CQ 1. 32); Alankarasirobhupana by Kandalayarya (A^w, 296; 

1. TO, m. 3199, 371d,.Yl 

2. CO, I. 725. See for his other works para 767 swpra. 

3. DC, XXII. 8611 ; TO, HI. 3771. 

4. In the Introcluctioo ^to BamaoandrakathSmyla, an extensive poem on - 
Ramayana (printed, Vizianagaram), M, Yenkataramanacharya gives a long history of 
the poet’s family and of the royal patrons of the ruling house of Yizianagaram. 
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Adyar, II. 33) ; Alankarakramamala by Damodarabhatta {CC, I 32, 2:0); 
Alankarakaiimudi by Yallabhabiiatta (Ed, Grantharatnamala, Bombay, 
II. 1189); Alaukarasara by Nrsimha (A/y^. 297); Alankaramanjari by 
Nirmala (?) (C'C, L 32); Alankarakaustubha (i) by Venkata cary a {Adyar, 
IL 33 ; DC, XXII. 8599 ; Mys, 295) and (ii) by Srinivasa [CC, 1. 103) ; 
[Alankarasutra by Candrakanta Tarkalankara (Printed, Calcutta, 19tli 
century A.D.) ; Alankaracandrika, Alankarakarika, Alankarakaiimudi 
{DC, XXII. 8599: Mys, 295) ; Alankaramayukba, Alankaranukramanika, 
Alankaraprakarana [SR, I, No. 52); Alankaraprakasika [DC, XXIL 
8602) ; Skitalankaranukramauika [Adyar, IL 38) ; Alankarasangraha [DC, 
XXIL 8606; Adyar, 11. 33) ; Alankaragrantba [Adyar, IL 33 ; TC, HI. 
3907); Alankar^ivadartba-^ ; Alankarasara ky Balak|gna.]® 

Alankarasangraha by Amrtanandayogin (Ed. Calcutta, Trans, into 
English [DC^ XXIL 8604); Alankarainukpvali by Rama, son of Nrsimha 
(Printed, Vizagapatam) : Alankaramanidarpana by Venkappayapradhana 
[CC, 1. 32 ; Mys, 296) and by Sampatkumara Venkatacarya [Gough, 189); 
Alankaralaksana by Samhhiinatha [CC, III. 7); Alankaracintaraani by 
Santaraja ; Alankaratilaka (i) by Srlkaramisra [CC, 1, 32) ; and (ii) by 
Bhanudatta {7au/\ IX, 4107 ; Mys, 295) ; Alankarasarvasva by Devara- 
konda Aiibalarya Krsna (TC, VJ, 7186). 

Alankaraprakarana (CC, III. 7) ; Alankaranikasa by Sudhindrayogin 
(DC, XXIL 8713) ; Alankaraviaaya (li/id, 8714) ; Alankaramanjari (i) by 
Trimallabhatla and (ii) by Sukhalala (PR, I^’'. 25 ; CC, IL 6) ; [Alan- 
karapariekara by Visvanatha, Alankaramanjuga by Devasankara, Alan- 
J^araratnakara by Sobhakaramisra, Alankararahasya by Prabhakara, 
Alankaravptti IV. 25) ; Alankarasamudgaka by Sivarama],^ Ka- 
vjasarani ^ 

92 L [Kavyakalapa, Kavikalpalatika and Kavyadlpika (DC, 
XXIL 8618) ; Kav3’akaiimudr, Kavyakaustubha and Kavyalaksapa (DC, 
XXII. 8630); Kavyalaksanavicara (AC, XXIL 8716; Trav. 76); 
Kavyaiiirtatarangi^r, Kavyapariccheda, Kavyaratna, Kavyopadesa].® 
Kavivibhaga (Trav, 70) ; Kavikanthapasa [Adyar, II. 33) ; Kavikalpa- 
lata by Devesvara (Printed, Calcutta ; IX. 3985; DC, XXIL 

8612; SR, IL 80); Kavikautuhala (I) by Visnuclasa® and (ii) by 

3. Cited in Siiaivasa’s commentary on Vasavadattg. 

3, CC,L31-2. 

3. CC, It. 6. 

4. Quoted by Appayadiksita in Vrttlvaitilja. 

6. GG, I, 101-3. 

Op He was probably the author of Manodnta, 10, 118L See para 323 suyra 
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■ Kanticandramukhiopadliyaya (Ed. Calcutta, IQth century); Kavyatatva- 

7 vicara by Haiadhara (i/Pi? (1895-1900), 16); Kavyacanddka 

(i) by Ramacandra Nyayavagisa and (ii) by Kavicandra, son of Kavi- 
karnapura^ ; Kavyavrttaratpavall by Narayaua {Ta7i]\ IX. 4012); Kavi- 
sanjivini (T'C, VI. 7172). 

Kavyollasa by Nilakantha* (TC, HI. 3348); KavyasSrasangraiiatraya 
by Srinivasa [Tarij, IX. 4014 ; Mys, 298); Kavikarpatika® by Sankhadliara 
> {CC, 1, 86); Kavitavatara by PurusoUamasudhI (TTz/z/.-lX. 5992; Adyar, 

’ II. 34); Kavyalaksanasangraha by Srinivasa [Adyar^ II. 34) f Vyanja- 

f nanirUaya by Nagesabhatta Bombay) ; Kavyakantakodhara by 

' Narasimha«astrin of Ike Circars (I4tk century) ; Kavyarasayana by 

‘ Samasandarbha (Ed. Calcutta), 

! 922 . Rasabindn, Rasagrandha, Rasainrtasindhu and Rasasamuc- 

j caya (CC, 1. 494); Rasaviveka {Trav, 72); Rasikarasayana [Adyai\ 1. 36); 

Rasakalpadruma by Jagannatbamisra, son of Ancindainisra (1600-1700 
A.D.) [Adyar, II. 37; TC^ IV. 5619); Rasarnavalankara by Prakasa- 
var3a® (TC, IV. 5566) ; Rasikarasayana {TC, VI. 7223) ; Rasatarangini 
' by Rcuniinanda (ZC, HI. 31 ; Kasaratnadlpika by Lallaraja [Taiij, IX, 

^ 4073) ; Rasaratnavali by Viresvara (76^, II. 359); Rasakaiimudi (i) l)y 

Srikantha {CC, L 494, early t7th. century) and (ii) by Ghasirama 
XXII. 8877); Rasamimamsa by Gangaramajadin (/C, 176, 290); Rasa- 
; candra by Ghasirama {10, II. 351 ; 1696 A.D.) ; Rasasindbu by Paun- 

darikarainesvara (CC, 111. 106); Rasapadmakara by Gangadhara (CC, 
11. 30) ; Rasikaprakasi by llevanatha (CC, I. 497) ; Rasikajlvana by 
i Gangadhara (CC, I. 497, II. 116) ; Rasikamohana by Raghunathabhatta 

; (1745 A.D.) ; Rasikapriya by Indrajit {PE, VI. No. 379) ; Rasasarvasva 

' by Bhimesvara {Tanj, IX. 4078j ; Rasadirghika by Vidjarama (PA, HI. 

No. 336) ; Rasasudhanidhi by Sonthi Marabhattaraka (PC, IV. 4769) ; 

; Rasamadhava by Daji Sivajipradhana ; Rasamrtasudba (CC, III. 106); 

[ Rasaratnahara by Sivarama (CC, II. 116) ; Rasakalika (Z'C, III. 3055), 


1. 100, III. 344. He quotes from his own poem BaunSvali, Ramacaodracampu, 

Stavavali, Sauticaudrika and also verses of his own sons Srikavivallabha and Srikavi- 
hhusa^a,. , ■ 

2. He was the author of the play Kalyaqasaugandhika. 

3. There is a poem Kavikarpatika by Vadiudca (00, I. 86 ; Tcifif . Vl. 2711). 

4. He is'.diflerenfc from Retnakheta. 8. K. De’s identification (OP, I, 319) is not 
correct, 

5. He is mentioned by his disciple Zallabha in his commentary on MSgha and 
quoted by Mallinatha in his commentary on BhSlravx. 
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Sr^gararasamandana by Vitthalesvara and SrngarasarocladM by 
Sudhakara Pundarikayajvan {CC, 111. 137). 

Bharatibliusana by Giridharadasa (1875 A,D,) ; Padmabliarana by 
Paclmakara (1875 A.D.) ; Navikanuvarnana by Ramasarman {DC, XXII. 
8678) ; Utpreksamanjaii by Varadacarya (Jl/ys. 297) ; Kankanabandha 
by Sudarsanacarya ; Vrttalankara by Chavilal Siiri of Nepal 

(1901 A.D.) ; Kakatalavadartba by Sambhudasa Citramanjarl by 

Ranganatba {Ibid. 300) ; Laksinilak.sanamalika by Nrsimha {Ibid, 303) ; 
Vrttadipika Venkatesa {Ihid^ 303) : 

Pasariipakapacldhati of Kuravi Rallied and Dasarupakavivaranam® 
(anonymous). 

923 . Siihityfibdhi by V^'enidatta {Tanj, IX. 410.5); Sahityavlcara by 
Krsnat'irkalaiikara {CC^ L 716); Sahityavicara by Ananta {CC, 1. 13) ; 
SahityatarangUd by Kr^na {CC, 11. 171) : Saliityakaumiicll (10, 111. 33) 
and Saliityakauiuhala by Yasasvin {CQ 1. 715) Sabityasnci by Plara- 
dattasimlia {CC, I. 716); Saliityakallolim by Bhasyakaracarya ofBhuta- 
puri {DC, XXin. 8706); Sabityasara (ij by Suresvarayati {TC, ill 3368; 
Irav. 72) (ii) by Manasimha [CC, 1. 716), and by (iii) Acyntai^^armamodak 
(Ed, Bombay ; 304 ; composed in Saka 1753-(1S31 A.D.) ; Sahitya- 

mlmamsa (7b?/y. IX, 4104); [Sahityasaraid, {Mys. 304); Sabityasuksniasa" 
raVi by Srinivasa, SabityacQdaniani and Sabityabodha by Tignnara Setu- 
rama {TC, 111. 3593) ; Sabityasarngadbara by Sarngdbara, Sabityasan- 
graba (i) by Kala and (iij by Sainbbudasa] [CC, 1. 716). 

Sahityacandrika, Sabityamuktamani, and Sabityaratnamala (CC, 

I. 7156); Sarojakalika by Kaviratna [CC, 1.87): Upaniasiidbanidbi 
(CC, I, 68) ; EkasafJtyalankaraprakasa {CC, 1. 74) ; Kirayavali by 
Sasadbara {Opp, 11. 4531) ; Karpurarasamanjari by Balakavi [Rice, 282) ; 
Kavyartbacudamani {TC, 1. 792) ; Naiakavatara {CBod, 142) ; Bbava- 
viveka {TC, VI. 7151) ; 

[Srnpracandrodaya® Srngarakaiistubba, Brngaramanjaii [SR, 

II. 23); Sj-ngclrapavana, Sriigarataranginl, Srngararasa, Srngaraviilbi]^; 
Sfngaradivisaya (DC, XXII. 8701) ; Srngararasaviiasa by Deva- 
datta (CGI. 258); Srngarabara by Baladeva {BKR, 1880-12,71); 

1, TC. If. 1097, 

*2, DC, XXII, 8664, It is conjectured to be the nataka chapter of bigger treatise. 

3. Cited ia Prastavaoinjama^i, W^ber, I, 229, 

4. CC, I, G60-1. 
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Srngarasarasi by Bbavamisra {CQ I. 681; 11. 158, 230) ; Sj'ngarasara by 
Venkatanarayana JDIksita (i9C, XXII. 8899) : Srngaralata by Siikba- 
devamisra (PA, l\\ app. 29) ; Srngarasarodadhi by Sudhakara Puiida- 
nkayajvciii (CC, 111. 131) ; Srng*aramrtcilahan by fe^amarajadik&ita {DC, 
XXII. 8702), 

KavyopadeBa,! Ratakara,® Rasaratnakara,® Rasasagara/ Rasa- 
sudhakara,® Rajakandarpa/ Rasikcisarvasva/ Rasakcilika,® Angaharala« 
ksana {Trav. 75); Satvikangikabhavarasaviveka {Jha, 172); 

] ) u r Li s a 1 1 h a saraai. ® 

924. Halayudua’s Kavirahasya is really a guide to pools. It 
is called Kaviguhya or Apasabdabhasakavya by the commenlatur 
Ravidharina,^'* 

wi wqwr ^ ii 

OTi Wd II 

r\\wM 11 

^15 . et:- ' -JIS . a 

frq^r^cirfq I 

^f^cfFR 11 

According to a Gnjarat copy of the work its hero was one of th 
Krishnas of the Rashtrakuta line, possibly the lirst of that name (\D, 
■760-80)2’^* ■ ■ 


i. Cited by Hemadri ou Raghu (CC, 1. 103). 

,, by MallinaUia in commeutary on BJeghaduta. 

v »> on Kirata IX. 71. 

’» M n on Alagha, XV, 89. 

M >» on Raghu, VI. 12 . 

S3 n on Kum, VI. 40. 

7. „ by Narayana in commentary on Gitagovinda, V. 2. 

8. ,, by Vasudeva in commentary on Earpuramanjari (TO, HI. 3056), 

9. It is aoout 40^ quotes several mediaeval poets of 900-1300 A D 

Edn,is:.x. Ed. with commentaiT 

n. Bhandaikar inclines to identify the author oi the Kavirahasya with the 
yu4ha who wrote the Abhidhanaratnamala, but Weber places the latter about the 
-pf.the'olevmthoentey,'^ 9 ■" 
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Section 2. 

Yasobhusana. 

925 , A mode of composition, which may be styled Yasobhusana, 
was directly designed by Vidyanatha, in which was attained a double 
purpose of a treatise on poetics and a eulogy of the poet’s patron or 
deity of devotion. Udbhata inaugurated it in a way, when he imbedded 
the story of Parvati’s wedding in illustration of his tenets of Alankara. 

But it was Vidyauatha that developed the idea and called his 
work Prataparudra-Yasobhusana. 

926. Vidya^alha was a poet of the Court of King P.ratapa- 
rudradeva of Itkasilanagara of the Kakatiya dynasty (Warrangal)/ who 
ruled between 1268 and (1319 ?) 1328 A.D.° The term Vidyanatha 
appears now to be a mere appellation granted or assumed for profi- 
ciency in arts and behind that appellation is the name of Agastya® 


1. Tor this weed see Sewell’s Sketches of the Dynasties of Southern hidia, 32. 

2. Pratafarudra also called Yiramdra or Rudra was the son of Mahadeva and 
Mummidiamba. He had a boar as a sign in his hag and be bore the title of Ohalamarti- 
ganda. He was a patron of letters and it is said there were 200 poets in his Court. 
Among them was MaiUkarjunabhafcta who wrote Nirosthya-Ramayaua. Sewell (Ic.) 
gives dates 1296 to 1323 A,D. Seshagiri Sastri {SB, II. 82) gives dates 1268 to 
18l9 A.D, For insoriptions referring to him and Kakatiyas, see JSJ, III, 84, 94 ; 
V, 148; VH. 128-32 ; VlII. 166-7; IT, XI, 9.20; XXl. 197 ; Sewell’s List of 
Antiquities, II. 114, 172. K. P. Trivedi gives the following genealogy as made up 
from these inscriptions and from Pratapai’udriya ; — 

Betma (X dl^huvanamalla} 

Brola (Jagatikesarin) 


Rudra (1182 A.D, ) Mahadeva 

Ganapati (1231, 1250 A.D ) 

Ganapamba (1250 A.D ) 

1 

Rudramba (known as Rudra) 

Mummadamba (Mahadeva) 

Prafcaparudra (A.D. 1298, 1299, 1316f 
1316, 1317). 

For the later history of the dynasty, see Sewell (?. c. 32), W. W. Hunter, Imp. 
Gas. XIII. 621 and new edition XXlY. 868. For a general account of Kakatiyas by 
Befchadri and Rainana, leo Andhra Patrika Annual No. (1921-22) 163-8 and Jl. of 
Andhra History Society, 

3. This is inferred from the following verse in the Pra|aparudriyam (Bombay 
Edn.p.91). 

etc., quoted in para 126 supra* ^ 
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who is known as the author of several works and as having been 
honoured by the Kings of Vijayanagar^ 

927 . His Prataparudrayasobhusanam shortly called Prafapa- 
rudriyam is an elaborate treatise on poetics with illustrations in praise 
of his patron. This mode of panegyric imbedded in a work of instruc- 
tion is a new device of Vidyanatha's creation. In deiding with the 
canons of dramaturgy he has ingeniously interposed a model play 
known as Prataparudrakalyanam, which performs at once the functions 
of apt illustration of the technique of the Sanskrit play and of giving 
a description of the goodnesses and exploits of Prapparudradeva. The 
object of the work is avowedly to show how the importance of com- 
position depends on the apt characterisation of the merits of the hero. 
Accordingly the first Prakarana classifies heroes and heroines and des- 
cribes their qualities. The second Prakai*ana propounds the nature of 
poetry and the several species of poetic composition. The third 
Prakarana contains the model drama, describing the coronation of 
Prataparndra and his glorious rule and conquests. The fourth Pi*a- 
karapa deals with Rasas, the next two with the faults and merits of 
composition and the last three with figures of speech- 

This treatise has been very popular among later writers and is 
specially in Southern India never missed as a text book in rhetorical 
study. It is profusely quoted by Mailiiiatha and it was apparently 
that appecialion by Mallinatha that made his son Kumaraswamin write 
a commentary on it. Appaya Diksita criticised some of these views 
in his Citrmnnarasa, but these criticisms were answered by Visveswara 
in his Alankarakaiistubha, 

There are two comraeiitaries* on it now extant, Rataasana and 
RatnSpana. Ratnasana® is the work of Tirumalacarya of Siikavata 
(Cilakamarti) family. He ^vas the son of Raraanujacarya and lived at 
Ramatirtha near Kotipalli in Godavari pistrict in the 1 8 th century 
A,D. He mentions another work of his Hemaiitatilakabhana^ and he 


1. Ed. RS/S, by K. P. Trivedi and at Madras. : 

2. The first two prakara^ams have been published in (1. o.). The rest is in 
Ms. TC, II, 8650, 

3. The following verse is quoted at page 621 h e, 

wft % |i 
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wrote a commentary on the Kuvalayananda also.^ Ratiiapana of 
Kiimaraswiimi, son of Mallinatlia,® is replete with illustrative quotations, 

928. Vidyadhas:a . wrote Ekavali^ on the lines of the Kavya« 
prakasa, with Karikas followed by an explanation in eight parts called 
ITnmesas. Vidyadhara mentions Harihara and the prince Arjuna, from 
whom he got amazing wealth, who must have been the King of Malwa 
of that name who ruled early in 1 3 Ih century A.D. Harihara, a faina 
poet named Madanakir|i, and Somesvara the author of the Klrtikair 
inudi and Vastupfila were contemporaries and Vastupala died In 1242 
A.D. The illustrative verses are in praise of Narasimha, a King of 
Ulkala and Kalinga, which means the modern Orissa and the province 
])ordering on it to the south called Kalinga,^ 

1, TO, II. 2G95. Is his name TJmamaliesvara 7 297], 

2. Frfutcd Jklalras. On Mallmatha, see para.Sl S‘//.2)rn. In a commentary on the 
Gampiiramayana oalfead Padiyoj uia (DC. jXXL 8212). by Venkatanarayana, Kumara- 
swamin is described as the son of Peddibhatta, brother of Malliniitha. Ycnkatanara- 
yana was a descendant of the family and gives the genealogy thus : 

BlalUnalba (honored by Virarudra) 

Kapardin*{author of Sraiitakarikas) 


Mallinatha Peddubhafcta (Mahopadhyaja commentator 

on Naisidha) 

r ' 

TCumaiaswamin. 

For further information see K. P. Trivecli, {I c,) xxii-v. Vvhilc Ivumajaswami 
says in bis preface to Hatnapnna that he was sou of IMallinatba, his word must be pre- 
ferred to that of Yenk-itanarayana, a descendant of several generations from Kurnara- 
swSmi. 

3. Ed. by K, V. Trivedi, DSjS, Bombay with a valatible introduction, 

d. Beginning : 

TT3'rer%'?s?4' qrg s;Trg7'”-j7r%d?f‘Tfir%¥fl^cr‘^ II 

End : irFcIWf r^3fa2:5Tq;5frgijrE5;^TO^;[; I 

f^rraT II 

31^ ?rfT; II 

Colophon; ffff j/iTT^r i:gr 

5jrT¥s?fR5frinJii?:'T'jr n 

Sri Vaidya Vidyadhara, au6!-.or of Kelirahasya (CG, I, 125) is a aiffertnt author. 
Thera are poets Vidyadhara, son of Lulla and Vidyadhara, son o£ Snskatasukhavarman 
guoted in Subhasitavali, 
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I 929 » Vidyidhara cMa^Narasimha Hammira-mada-inardana i\e., to 

I liave bumbled the pride of .Hammrra, Of Hamiras, three are known. 

I The first belonged to the Harauti branch '..of the .;Chohan family and 

I appears not to have been a person of note. He was a dependant of 

! Prilhvlraja and was killed in 1193 A.D. As the .terminus ad quo for 

I Vidyadhara who must have been a protege of Narasimha, as no poet 

i bestows such fulsome praise on a deceased prince, is, as shown above, 

I the early decades of the 13lh century, this Hammira cannot have been 

I Narasimha^s contemporary. Besides, Orissa was not ruled over by a 

king of that name from 1024 to 1237 A.D. Another Hammira was the 

I prince who belonged to the Gehlote family and was, as stated in the 

: introduction to the Rasikapriya, an ancestor of Kumbhakarna, king of 

I Medapata or Mewar and reigned from 1301 A.D. to 1365 A.D, A 

third was the king of Sakanibari of the race of Chahuvana mentioned 
i l)y Sarngadhara in the beginning of his anthology and represented by 

him to have been famous for his bravery which equalled that of Arjuna, 
He is the hero of the Hammira Mahakavya of Nayachandrasuri and is 
represented to have begun to reign in 1339 of Vikrama Samvat, i.e., 
1283 A.D. It was this Hammira who defended the fortress of Ran- 

^ thambhor {Ranastambapiira} with bravery against Allauddin Khilji for 

more than a year and fell at last when it was taken in the year 1301 
A.D. Both these princes bearing the name of Hammira were famous. 
But as the Chohan prince is represented by Nayachandra as having 
attempted the conquest of southern countries, he was probably the 
Hammira alluded to bylVidyadhara. 

From the last of the kings of Orissa given by Sir W. W. Hunter 
and copied by Mr. Sewell in his Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern 
India, it appears that there was a Narasimha who ruled over the 
! country from 1282 A.D. to 1307 A.D.^ If the Hammira alluded to was 

the Mewar prince of that name, our Narasimha may have been the one 
, who reigned from 1307 to 1327. There were two more Narasimhas 

after 1327, but they reigned for only 2 years and 1 year respectively, 
and therefore neither can have been the hero panegyrised by Vidya- 
dhara. There was another still, who reigned from 1257 to 1282, But 
he has been excluded by the whole trend of our argument. Thus then 
the Ekavali was written about the end of the 13th or the beginning 
of the 14th ceatury of the Christian era.” 

I 1. On Narafiimha^eva, see JA8B, LXIV. 132 ; liXY, 232. There were according 

> to Sewell (i) Kesari Narasimha, 1282-1307 A.D, (ii) PratTpa Narasimha, 1307-1327 

I A,D. and Nrsimha II of the ingcriptions 128G-13X4 A.D, 

101 

L ^ 
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, 930 . .Ekavali is quoted by Appayya piksita by Jngannatha and 

yingabhupala. 

‘ 1 he commentary called Tarala, or central gem, ofEkavili, or 
one-stringed necklace, is by Mallinatha, the celebrated commentator 
ontheKavyas. In the sixth of- the verses given below, which has a 
dotj^hle sense, the commentatcr says that ‘ this Ekavali, though a work 
of merit and an ornament, was because it had not a commentary, (this 
Tarala), kept or secreted in treasure-houses as a necklace is, because it 
has not the central gem. Now that Ekavali necklace has a bright 
central gem in the shape of an elucidatory commentary (Tarala), may 
ble.ssed persons wear it round the neck and on the bosoni, that is, get 
the work by heart and commit it to memory! It would thus appear that 
the Ekavali was not -for some time studied and the work was neglected 
because it had no commentary ; from which it is to be concluded that 
Mallinatha wrote the Tarala after a certain period had elapsed since 
the composition of the original.’’ 

Vidyadhara was therefore almost a contemporary of Vidyanatha 
and not improbably a rival on the field. It looks as if the name 
Vidyadhara was assumed to vie with the name Vidyanatha, It is 
noteworthy that while Mallinatha commented on Ekavali,' his son 
Kumaraswamin commented on PrataparudrayafcbhuSaiia. 

931 . This mode of composition of rhetorical panegyrics has been 
fruitful in later imitations. The idea of flattering patrons was by some 
rhetoricians considered too vulgar and temporal and while .adopting this 

mode of composition they used it in praise of deities of their particulai 
devotion,^ 

932, Dharma or Dharniasudhi or Phannabhatta was born 
at Pedapulivarru on the KrStta.* He was a Telugu Brahmin of Velanali 
sect of Plaritagutra and son of Parvatanatha and Yellamamba. Ble 
lived at Benares and his descendants are known as -of Varanasi family 
In his later days he became an ascetic and took the name of 'Ramananda 
or Goviijdanandasarasva ti. He was a devotee of Rama and in his 

, , ^^ji''»Enilamani and Bhaktirasamrtisindhu (2-0, IV. - 1434 ) and in 

® aod in the anonymous Bhakfirasarat [TC, IV. 4.3291 

mentions another work Pancajanjrakavya, * * 





piiilosopbical writings understands Rania' as Being:' Flis 

brother Narayana was a vedic scholar and his grandfaliier of all-round 
literary mcrit.^ He lived in the 1 6 th century; A.D. He was particularly 
great in nyaya, l}iit the attraction of nyaya did not affect his love of 
poetry and rhetoric. In his Sabityaratiiakaraj an extensive treatise on 
rhetoric, he expressed his devotion by illustrations in praise of Rama. 
He blamed poets like Vidyana|ha and Vidyadhara who for mercenary 
motives extolled kings in their writings on poetics and himself illustrated 
his precepts by the story of Rama* He wrote a gloss on SankarabhaSya^ 
Ratnaprabha. His Kri?I‘astuti eulogises the river KySna. His Hamsa- 
sandesa is a prakrit poem. His vyayoga, Narakasuravad ha, describes 
the heroic story of the slaying of Narakasura. His Balabhagavata is a 
poem on the early life of Kr§na. There are commentaries on Sahitya- 
ratnakara/ Nauka, by Carla Yenkatasastrin,® Mandara by Malladi 
Lak^maiiasuri/ and Nauka by Madhusudanamisra Sarma.® 


933. In Alankaramauihara, Sri Kj-sgia (Parakalaswami) has illus- 
trations in praise of God Srinivasa of Tirupati. So is his Locanollasa.® 


Sathakopalankaraparicarya^ is anonymous and describes various 
figures of speech with illustrations in praise of Sathakopa known as 
Nammalwar, the Vaisnava Saint.^ So is Sathavairivaibhavadivakaram 
by Maranganti Narasimhacarya.^ 


934. Sudhindrayogin’s AlankaranikaSa is a short work oh 
ArthSlankaras with examples in praise of Su(Jhindrayogm, a Madhwa 


1 . 


In Blii I, No. 297 tbc gencology thus gireen. 

* Tripurai'i of Benates 


jDharma ; 


Nilrayana 


FarvateSa ; 


Bama 


Dharmasuri 

2. See paper by E. Veeraraghavaobaryulu in JASSP^ VI, 291. 

8. Printed, Ellore ; DC, XXII. 8712, 

4. Printed, Benares, Orissa. He was patronised by Balabhadradeva (Ganga) 
Cbief of Orissa. He also wrote poems Mayasabarivilasa and Hanumat*-sand€8a'taravali, 

5. Printed, Madras and Ncllore. He died, just before 1900 in Godavari District. 
Ho also wrote a commentaries on Oampubbarata and Kavyaprakaoa (Printed, Madras.), 

6. See para 211 swpra. His Locanollasa is printed Jb Mis, Sans, College ^ 1935. 

7. TO, H. 2310. 

8. Sea para 211, supra. 

9. MySt 303. He lived in Vizagapatam district, probably at Simbaoalam. 
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ascetic, disciple of Vijayindrayati.* . Sudhindya wrote also the play 
Subhadraparinayam while his master wrote the play Subhadradhanaa- 
jayam.” He lived in 17ih century in Tanjore and was honored by kin"- 
Raghunitha Naik. “ 

Visvesvara’s Camatkaeacandrika is a similar work in which the 
illustrations are in praise of Singabhupala who ruled at Rajacala about 
1330 A.D.® Naganatha was pupil of Visvesvara. He wrote the play 
Ma^anavilasa in honour of Maca, son of Sarvagna Singa of Recarla 
family/ He was the author of an inscription dated Saka 1291(1369) 
during the reign of Anapota. 

In his Kavitavatara® composed about 1425 A.D. PuruSottamasudhi 
has illustrations in praise of Nagabhupala. Naga was the grandson 'oi 

Maca, the ruler of Gangapura of about 1400 A.D. 

935. Sahityacudamani is ascribed to ViranSrayana but was is 
in fact composed by some poet of his Court in 7 chapters and the illus- 
trations are addressed to Vfranarayana. ViranSrayana or Peda 
Komati Verna lived in the beginning of the I5th century A.D * 

936. Bhairavosahanavarasaralna contains 41 verses depict- 

ing the nine Rasas, The hero is a prince named Bhairavasaha, son of 
Pratapaofthe Rastraudha orRathor race, whose capital was Mava. 
radri. - ^ 

937. K.rsnayajvan’s Raghunathabhupaliyam as a similar work 

illustrating the greatness of Raghunatha Naik who rul^d at Taftjore at 

3971)' is Ala»karamaDjgri by SudhindL-ayati,'(r^J^^7lX_ 

manian.SS 39?3. Tri»alabhatta*s Alankara- 

ramiL,! ShSol ^ of Kgs'laVa- 

i. TC. II, 2619. See para 889 suyra 
5. TO. III. 3037 ; Tanj, IS. 3992. 

XSn.'87M';%^30?^^” ^82 ^ It is called Sahityaointamaji in DO, 

as a dependmt ol arChlX^as ef An^fCaltoM mentioned 

of Bashtraudba or Eathor, but whether this Prafa * Sanskrit form 

verges called Bahirammasaha which looks like a thoroiif^Til 
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the end of Ibe IVili cenUiiy. There, is..- corameniary by Sudhuidra/ 
Likewise are- - -Sahityaratnakara and Alankiraratnakara of Yagna- 
narSyawa,® 

Yajnesvara® was the son of Kondubhatta and nephew of LaksmL 
clhara. of Cerukiiri family. He wrote Alankararaghava, Alankarasuryo- 
daya^ and a comiiientary on Kfivyaprakasa® and lived about 1600 A.D. 

KaMlakiima^a's Saharajlyam® iHustrai^^ the merits of King Shahji. 
ofTanjore (1684-1711). So is Giinaratnakara of Narasimha in praise 
of, king . Sarabh oji of Tanj ore {1 7 1 ,2-.l 727 )J 

Pevasankara Purohita’s Alankaramanjusa illustrates Alankaras 
with the glories of Peshwas Madhaya Rao I and his uncle Raghunatha 
Rao (17 *1768 A*D.)® Pie was the son of Natanabhai and lived at 

Uralpattana near Surat. 

938, In Kifnarajajayasodindima, Anantarya, son of Singayarya# 
illustrates the greatness of Krgnaraja of Mysore (1714-1731 A.D.) It is 
quoted in his work on poetic conventions, Kavisamayakallola.® 

Mangalesa^s Vibhaktlvilasam^® with a commentary on it Darpana, 
is a small poem in 31 verses eulogising a Vijayaramanrpala of the 
Pusapati race, Zamindar of Vizianagarain . The verses illustrate the 
rules of poetics as well as the grammatical sutras ofPanini, 

In his NanjarajaYxVSOBhusanam^^ in seven Ullasas Nrsimhakavi 
illustrates the greatness of Nanjaraja,^® son of Virabhupa of the 
family of Kaluve* 

Nysimha was the son of Sivarama and friend of Alur Tirumaia- 
kavi.*® He bore the title of Abhlnavakalidasa while his friend 

1. TG^ I, 896: Mtjs. Sup. 11, There is a commentary on it by Sudhindcayatb 
See paras 116 and 150 supra, TO^ III. 1037, 

2. See para 150 supra. It is a poem in 16 cantos. Ed, Madras, Tanj, IX, 3974. 

3. Tanj, IX, 3975; 296 ; 00,1.32,11.171. 

4. Tanj, IX. 3981 ; SB, 11. 65. He commented on His son Yenkah^vara*s 

Citrabandharayana, VI. 2728*31, See para 311 swipra. 

5. DO, XXII, 8623. L^ksmidhara commented on OitagGvmda and lived about 
1570 A.D, 

6. Tanj, 1X 1094; 

7. IX. 4023. See para 164 

8. GO, 31. 6; BD, (1887*91), Ixiii (b). 

9. There is his Krsnarajakalodaya, Mys, 299 ; DO, XXIL 8613. 

10, TO, IV. 4324. He belonged to Nidrmlnti family of Vijiagspatam Distriet. 

11, Ed. QOS, Baroda. DO, XXII. 8668 ; Trav, 71 J dG^ I. 275 ; TO, I. 30, 

12, He wrote Haiasymabatyam in Teiugu prose. 

13, SB, I, 6, 82. 
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Tirumalakavi was called Abbinava-Bhavabhuti. He also wrote a drama 
Ccindrcikalapaiinnya. Nanjaraja was minister and commander of the 
Mysore forces and was practically the king-maker of Mysore from 
1734 to 1770 A.D.* 

939. In Alankarasatrasangati, a pupil of Mankha, the illustrations 
are in praise of King Ravivarmati, who wrote Pradyumnabhyudaya. 

In Ramavarmayasobhiifianam“ Sadasivamakhin describes the great- 
ness of Ramavarma Kiilasekhara Vancipala (Kartika Tirunal) who 
ruled in Travancore in 1758-1798 A.D..“ The author was the son of 
Cokkanatha* and Minaksi of Bharadvajagotra. In the chapter on 
drama a model drama Vasulaksmikalyanam is imbedded describing the 


, !■ On Nanjaraja See Sewel’s FM, 236-267; S. Krishnaswami Ayyangat's 

Ancient 305-308. s 

Trat 7 l^^ ^alaramavamayafobhusaiis in 

, *8 nephew of king Martandavarman and author of the dramatic 

treatise Balaramabharatam, See Trav, Arch. Series, IV. Ill; v. 18 It was his nephew 
and successor Ramavacman who wgote Rukminiparinayam. ’ ^ 

' i. ■ 'We know of three difiorent persons bearing the name of Chokkanatha at the 
end of tlae 17th cenfeury ; 

(i) the author of ScmntiJcaparinaijam who was the son of Tippadhvarin and 
who mentions a certain Basavakshitindra, in his drama. 

(ii) the author of the commentary of FudhishtUravikyam of Vasudeva. which 

IS in manuscript in the Palace Library and in which is mentioned that he 
&ttanm Zi Bharadvajagotra and a native of 

(iii) the father-in-law of Kamabhadra-Dikshifca (1693). 

Of these No. i refers to Nilakantha-Makhin and was the anther of 
oompofedatthe instance of ShajirSja and belongs therefore to the beginning of 

kLr Jim wasaBasavappa-LyakaS 

Ikeri (1697^1714/ and a chief named Basavarajendra (c, I700A,D) either of 
whom may have been the patron mentioned by the author. (JMv X p 267V 

•> >*.4 mS J; 

No ii isofthat pofru and says in his commentary that he completed it in the 
cyclic year Vikrama. month Nabhas (Sravana), Revati, Slonday. L tritlyaTand 
as hose details are correct for both the Kollam year 875 and 036 in all particulars 
except the weekday it may be presumed that he was Sadasiva’s ^athe^ Sadaiva 

S^paLTdr^pT P-t Of his patron’s reign.” 
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marriage of Ramavarma with VasulakBmi, the daughter of the king of 
Siadhu/ Sadasiva also wrote a drama Laksraikalyanara.®* 

, In praise of the' same king, Sadasiva 'wrote, thus f 

^ ’4fn^ I 


In the Court of the same king Balarlma Varman, Maharaja of 




i 


1, This is fcfce plot: 

** The Mng of distant Sinclbu had a daughter named Vasulakshmi and had set his 
heart on marrying her to the king of Travancore. Ramavarma-Kulasekhara, whose 
accomplishment were much noised abroad. But the queen who had another bridegroom 
in view in the person of her nephew, the prince of Simhala, started her daughter on a 
voyage ostensibly with the intention of visiting a famous temple while the proposed 
destination was in reality Ceylon. Providence, however, upset the queen’s calculations 
and the royal barge was stranded on that part of the Travancore shore which was in the 
jurisdiction of the frontier-captain (aniardtirgaimJa) Vasumadraja, the brother of the 
king’s consort j Vasumati. The ship- wrecked princess was then sent by this captain to 
to his sister at the capital where her beauty at once captivated the pliable heart of king 
Ramavarman, the hero of the drama. The usual love intrigue culminates in a 
clandestine meeting of the lovers in the Palace garden and the jealous senior then 
attempts to dispose of her rival by marriage to her cousin, the Pandya king. But this 
scheme ia frustrated by the king and his accomplice, the inevitable Vidushaka, who in 
the disguise of the Pandya king and his friend receive the bride. In the meantime, the 
Sindhuraja learns of the whereabouts of his missing daughter through NJtisagara. the 
Travancore minister, and coming to Travancore with a large escort confirms the 
betrothal of King Rama vaman with Vasulakshmi which huppuy coineides with his 
own inclinations. 

1 

?Tcfi WIT 

?:[3rr It 

This describes the late king Martandavarman, 

3. ■ See on this author chapter on Sakoita post, 
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Travaiicore (1758-1798 A,D.)* finurisbed Kalvana or Kalvana 
S uHRAHMANYA. He was the son of Subrahmanya and grandson of 
Gopala. He was a Smarla Brahmin of Parilaiam in Central Travan- 
core and was popularly known as Paritalam Siibrahaiatiya Sastri. 
After education under the Rajas of Paritalam, went over to Trivandrum 
and composed Alanicararausturha,® on the model of the great 
Appayya Dikshita's Kuvalayananda and Visvesvara^s Alankarasarvasva 
and deals, like them, with Arihaiankaras alone. Pie illustrates the 
figures of speech by verses in praise of the sovereign or his family 
deity, Sri Padmanabha. In the troublous times that followed the death 
of the illustrious patron, Kalyana Subrahmanya went over to Cranga” 
nore to teach Sanskrit to the young princes there and lived under the 
patronage of the Cranganore Rajas till peace returned to Travancore 
with the accession of Rani Lakshmi to the masnad. lie was then in- 
vited to Trivandrum and passed his remaining years as the court 
pandit of Travancore. In 1814 he was directed by the Darbar to 
translate Vyavaharamala, a well-known Sanskrit work on law into 
Malayalam.'' He passed away somewhere about 1820. 

KalyaiTia also wrote Padmanabhavijaya. liere is a verse from 
Alankarakaustubha : 

This King Ramavarman was thus praised by the youngest brother 
of ICdavettikatta Namliiidri in his poem Ruknnnipaririaya : 

Trar ?:r3fr it 1 

ll 

Among his friends and poets at the same court were Devaraja 
and Ramapanivada. Their works have been noticed.* They were 

1, Bala is ordinarily added to tbe name of every ruler of Travancore and that the 
two predecessors of the sovereign referred to by the author were known as Bala MartSnda 
Varma (Vide Travancore Archeological Series, Vol. I, pages 27 and 40) and Balarama 
Varma (Vide the Kakkur grant). See Travancore State Manual, I. 417. 

S. SB, 1. 80, 221 ; DC, XXIL 8G01 ; Trav, 70, There are other works Of this 
name by Visvesvara {GC, I. 81) and by Sci^aila Venkata {Mys, 298) by SrinivSsa and 
by Kavikarnapura (CC, I. 31) and Alankarakaustubba {Bice, 280). 

3. He was of Marar caste andjnot of Warior caste as stated in para 177 supra. 
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also patronised by King Martanda Varman (1729-1758 A,D.) of Tra- 

vancore. Besides a treatise on drama, Ramapanivada wrote the plays 
Candrika, Lilavati, Lalifaraghaviya, Sitiraghava and Padukapattabhi- 
Seka. 

940. Krsiiasiidhi was son of Sivarama and grandson of Upad- 
rastr Pandita Narayana Sas|rin, probably a descendant of Jagannatha 
Panditaraja. He lived at Uttaramerur near Conjeevaram. He wrote 
Kivyakalanidhi in Kali 4957 (1855 A.D,) with illustrations in praise 
of king Ramavarman of Kollam.* 

Arunagiri Kavi wrote GodavarmayafebhuSanam with verses in 
praise of king Godavarman of Travancore,* 

94 L Alankaramanjari of unknown authorship contains illustra- 
tions in praise of Rtoacandra, a Zamindar of Kakarlapudi fajn^ly, 
Vizagapatam District, of the 18th century A.D.® 

In Ramacandrayasobhusana, Kachapesvara Pikfita eulogises 
Bommaraja, Zamindar of Karvetnagar, Madras, who lived in the first 
part of the 19th century A.D. In three chapters he deals with Srngara, 
rasa and bhava. He was the son of Vasudeva and lived at Brahma- 
desa. a village in the N. Arcot District.® 

In Alankaramakaranda, Kolluri Rajasekhara treats of poetics 
(called a Kavya) with illustrations in praise of Ramesvara, ruler of 
Manna and son of KamakSi and Visvesa of Anapindi family, Guntur 
District,® 

Ramakrsna’s YasavantayasobhuSana is an eulogy ofYasvanta, 
a prince of Rajaputana.® 

Alankarasarvasva of unknown authorship as available is incomplete 
and refers to a rhetorical work by the author^s teacher in praise of 
king GopaladevaJ 

1. TO, TV, 4209. 

2. Trm, 24 . 

S. 2935. 

4 ., DC, XXII, 8690. In that court was the poet Kuravl I^ma, 

5. TC, III. 3130. The author quotes from *OaxuatkSraoandrika. He is also the 
a^iiior. of SShi|yakalpadru ; see Ibid, III, 2895, 

6. In praise of the Rajits of Ulwar, Msiaikyac^Jhila wrote YSkhStefiyarakavya 
and Gargadina wrote Tinayasimhakirtirajna, 

7. mwCBT, 964, 970. 

102 



Cavali Ramasastrin’s 'KtjVALAYAMODA is a similar work with 
illustrations in favour of the poef s patron Raja Simhaclri Jagapati Rao 
of Peddapur, who lived in 1853-1911 A.D. 


942. Venkata Sastrin was the son of Anivilla Yajnanarajana 
of Kakaraparti agraharam,* in West Godavari District. Proficient in 
all sastras he was honoured by valuable gifts by the Jagapati Maha- 
raja of Peddapuram and Niladri Maharaja of pariapudi. Besides 
Mahesvaramahakayam, Satisatakam, Bhaskaraprasasti and Rukmini- 
parinayam (poems) and Alankarasudhasindhu and Rasaprapanca, he 
wrote Apparayayasascandrodayam with illustrations in praise of 
Meka Venkata Narasimha Apparao, Zamindar of Niizvid,* and was pre- 
sented with the agraharam of Valluriimalli in 1745 A.D. There he per- 
formed Somayaga and wrote glosses on Srautasutra. His son Nara- 
YANA wrote a similar work Sahityakalpadrumam and dedicated it to 
the Zamindar Jagannatha Apparao of Nuzvid.* Narayapa^s son Venkata 
known as Balakalidasa dedicated his Ci|racama|karamanjari to Sri 
Vatsavayi "fimma Jagapati Maharaja of Peddapur and wrote also 
Suryastava, full of cifra. Anivilla Venkatasastrin^s pupil Garla Venkata- 
sastrin, son of Lak^mana, wrote a similar work, V enkatadriyam;, as also 
Nauka, the commentary as Sahifyaratnakara. 


943* Cairia Bhasyakata Sastrin of Lohityagotra also lives at 
. Kakaraparti Agraharam in V/est Godavari, Madras. He is a unique relic 
-of Pld-day Sanskrit scholarship and in the masterj of grammar, lexicons 
and poetics he is probably without an equal. V enkatasastrin who was 
the donee of the agraharam aforesaid was his maternal ancestor. In 
grateful recollection of that munificent gift, Bha^yakara has now 
composed a similar work on Alankara, Mekadhisa-sabdarthakalpataru. 


His Mekadisa-Bamayagia is a hemistich of 16 letters (sloka) which 
is interpreted by the separation and combination of the letters, so as to 
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1. To the same place belonged another Venkata Sasfcri, who lived about SO years 
ago and wrote a commentary on Lak§misahasram ; and also another Venkata Sastri 
(1860*1918 A.D.) who wrote Sitaramaoampu on RamSyana and BudhamanasoUasa 
on BhEgavafa. 

3. See V. Krishnarao’s History of Nuzvid, (Andhra Patrika Annual number, 
1914, p. 208). Rarasimha Apparao lived about 1700 A D. He was son of Venkatadri 
and Venkatadsi’s father built Nuzvid Fort in 1675 A.D. Among the friends of Venkata- 
sastri was MSdabhusi VSdimattDhhakanthirava RamSnujacaryS who wrote a poem 
Srinivasakayya, ^ . 

3. Printed, Hu^?i4, 
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cover the whole story of Raniayana. His, Kankapabandha-Ramayana, 
has been noticed * His Vinayakacaritra narrates the story of Sya- 
inantopakbyaiia on the birth of Vinayaka, which is read cerenaoniously 
on Vinayakacaturthi day. 

By an ingenious and intricate splitting up of the letters, consonants 
and vowels, that are embraced in the term (Me-ka-dht-sa), 

thousands of meanings are made out, so as to illustrate variou.i topics 
of poetics as dealt with in Prataparudra-Yasobhusana and this is 
Mekadhisasabdarthakalpataru. The commentary rightly describes his 
versatileleaminginthesewords:— 

^ t^rqir irrqqq: 

^qssTiiTqqqni; q=^5Fg ^ ii 

3fsr i^TTOifRdfqqf rlqfqf gfttcRqq:fecirq|fftr src^qrrq^r: t 

qft#id[ fqgRiqq- 

vqrsq isRyn^ I 

sniT?;: qir^tjRf^r 9n%ssr n 
Jjiq %q =qT4 f^: | 
srq^T 5T3;5r qdr: qirqtgriTgdRd; ll 

qgrq^ dfrfqt f r? q#d r ' . 

d?r 

grrsc^iCr^oi =qg:j 


q?c 11 *ir-f-^‘3fr^-%-'PT<#irr 


:U 8ee gara ^sllpEa. 
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5^ II f % OTfwnrr f sff str^fiTar srrsgr; 

3iT'!tr5iT: ^«fr?iT: w HT sffsfRrr ^r«fRr?#?rqcfr9r*l: t Jii’^^xrr %9nJ: 

?^ww«^55’*?R5rr?csr%Tr: ^r«ft?rr air^ft^rr ^rCm 3ira?^q[cfr- 

9r#: wroflrffr ^i%5rrRr^r fl^r«ft5rF?fr fl?cr?ir ^rn^j^gr *r?(f[fit 

%g=«EqTfgr i 

JFTfetr 2r«rr 

fir%5rTOg *Fiw?gf : I 

»ill 

‘T? II Jir-f-?r-*rr5rr^rsfNrt 

s«fr. f fr% g!ftt?g a? r*f)5r ^«Frgr5rrf^6r«?^iig>??«ima1 sqrwagatj; w 
igRUTFrr «r ?ri%grf?R;r sfigi *n# vrfgs^g fijrr: 

^^T^ssrr: g^rtRr, ^i#Erflt«(?ff»?^Rsrrmgr, «prf^r'^«pr 

JiTOr'iJirairfr^g^ tFRfrif; I 

944. Sri Yatirajaswami, more fully known as Sri Yadugid- 
Yatiraja-Sampatkumara-Ramanuja, is the present head of the Yatiraja 
Mntt at Melkote, Mysore, Before he became a Sanyasin his name was 
Anantacarya and he was an official of the Mysore Archselogical Depart- 
ment. He is a great rhetorician and his dissertations on Bhamaha etc., 
are very original. He discovered the first copy of Svapnavasavadatta 
and to him likewise is due the credit of the printed edition of a few 
chapters on Sjngarapfakasa prefixed with a learned introduction. ' 


£In Kalidasa ET l’art poETiGUE DB l’inde (Alankara Sastra) 

fpp. XIV. 360. (Paris 1917)], P. Hari Chand, Sastri accomplished 
the collossal task of tracing the verses of Kalipsa in works attributed 
to him to quotations in several works on Alankara and has expressed 
an opinion on their comparative authenticity thus : 

" Six works are by universal consent considered the authentic 
productions of the great poet: the three dranias tahmtda^ Vikramor- 
vaii and Malmikagwimitra, the two epics Ragkwamia and 'Skrnrasam* 
hkam, and the lyric Megiadika. All these are frequently quoted in 
Alankara works, 'the Rtusamhara is alto .commonly attributed to 
Kalipsa, but a strong argument adduced by our author against this 
attribution is the fact that the treatises on Alankara agijpre. this poem 
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completely with a striking unanimity. He has not found a single 
stanza quoted from it in the whole Alankara literature, though as he 
justly remarks, descriptions of the seasons would naturally lend them- 
selves to quotation. But when the occasion for such quotation arises^ 
only the undoubted works of Kalidasa, such as the Eaghuvamia and 
the Viknwiorvaii, are drawn upon (pp. 241-2). Dr. Hari Chand fur- 
ther points out that no commentary on the Riusanihara appears till the 
eighteenth century while the Meghaduta^ the Raghtwamia, and the 
Kumarasamhhava, were already commented upon in the tenth century. 
An anthology of the fifteenth century is the first work to cite stanzas 
from the RUisamhara^ two under the name of Kalidasa.] 




CHAPTER XXV. 

Bharata. 

945. Bharata’s Natyasastra is probably the earliest extant 
work in music and dancing. The name of Bharata appears in two 
forms Vrddha Bharata* or Adibha rata and Bharata merely. There are 
two works Natyavedagama and Natyasastra. The former is called 
Dvadasasahasri® and the latter Satsahasri,® about half the former in 
volume, pvadasasahasri is likely the work of Vrddhabharata and as 
only sixty-three chapters of it are available now, it is not possible to 
verify quotalions as from Vrddhabharata from the manuscript, 

Satsahasri and Dvadasasahasri says Saradatanaya “ were 
simultaneous compositions, the former being meant as an epitome of 
the latter : 

: il {Bhav. 2S7). 

1 , Bharata Vrddha is quoted by Saradatanaya thus : 

asir II 

“ t[sit 5TRrj{^rM®3J#M: qrqjf^ltsr H^fcirnr 
cITOOTt asrr frr^pr^Rfl?Mrf^- 

?iTrr?r^r tr^r%?rRfRr q^q^t'cr- 

cfRr^^mri ( b;wu. se.} 

Says Bahurnpami^ra in his commentary on Dasarupa (I. 6'i) : 

^HTT'^fcr ff rERR 11 

ffar 5r5:5tHftrq;R:— 

9. TraVi VI. 13 ; Tanj, XVI. 7223, The book called Bharatarasaprakailanam 
published in Madras with Telugu meaning deals with Basa and Bhava and it is attri- 
buted to Bharata. While XStyasastra deals with eight rasas, that book refers to nine 
rasas including SSnta. This portion may have formed part of DvSdalasahasri.- 

' 3, Bahmnpamiira (Das, I. 61 ) has : ft: | 

Bhauika (IV. 2) has; I 

Ahinavagupta (Baioda Edo. p. 81_^has.: gflt f JfsrrTO tlfl^rWRlRT 

JTSIRcW f^% H 
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Even as it is extant, the Natyasas^ra, is a very ancient work. It 
quotes from Aindravyakarana and Yaska and not Pa\iiiii. It frequently 
quotes from earlier literature verses and sutras prefaced thus : 

I I etc. 

In language and in its treatment of the subject it has the archaic 
tenor and it is natural that Bharata has come to be mentioned as 
Bharatamuni with divine veneration, 

The extant work has itself been called su|ra, meaning by it a terse 
and authoritative composition ; 

Nanyadeva has !g;5rf5TiirfJr W— 

Abhinavagupta says 

r%f <1^=3: wrir I 


According to the chronology of the Puranas, therefore, the antiquity 
of Bharaja 'would be very great, Fearing that the tendency of modern 
scholarship is towards a distrust in anything traditional, it may be 
sufficient to state that barring the epics it is the earliest available 
literature in Sanskrit of the period when the sciences came to be 
restated in the garb of poetry, explanatory of sutra literature that 
preceded it.* 


1. Ed. M. R. Kavi, GOS^ Baroda, with Abhinavabharati : by Sivadatta and in 
parts by J. Grosset, with a pereface by P, Regnaud, Paris ; and by Hall, Oalnutta and 
by Regnaud, Paris. “ The words printed in the end 

(See S. K* De, 6'P, 24) which have led to much misapprehension are not found in any 
of the manuscripts I have examined and on the face of it was written by some scribe 
who knew no grammar.” 

On this work generally, see S. K. De. SIP. 80, 23-44 ; H. H. Dhruva, Natyasastra 
or Indian Dramatics^ As, Qiiar, II. 349-59 ; H. A. Popley, The Music of Indta^ 12 ; 
Pischel, Qg, A, (1885) 783 ; P. R. Bhandarkar, JA, XDI, 157 ; H. P. Sastri, JASB, 
Y. 352 ; Sten Konow, Indian Drama, 2 ; Rapson, Dncy, of Eeligion and. Ethics^ tit- 
Indian Drama, V. 886 ; P. Ganapati Sastri (Int. to Pratimanataka xxi-iii (saysHatya. 
lastra was posterior to Bhasa), ’ These scholars assign this work variously to the 
period, 2nd century B.G, to 2nd century A.D. S.K. De (l.c. 26) says that the work 
assumed its present shape after several modifications by the end of the 8feh century A.D, 
and this extraordinary conclusion is reached in spite of the admission that before 
Abhinavagupla there were several oommentators whose works are now known only from 
quotations. In another place (1. c. 32) he places the chapter on music and the rest too 
in the 4th century A. D. (See also I A. XII, 158). Pisohel’s (l.c.) argument based on 
reference in the text to Pahlavas comes to be of no value. Qu Bharaja’s RagSdhyaya 
^8 Andhrapatrika, Annual Humber, VII. 155. 
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** The present work consists of 37 according to the northern or 
later recension but only 36 according to the southern or earlier texts. 
The difference lies in the numbering of the chapters, as the southern 
or older texts combined the 37th with the 36th. Abhinava, the com" 
mentator, appears to be the author of this numerical extension of the 
text, though he himself states that the work consists of 36 chapters. 
He actually comments upon the 37th chapter also. Should one be 
tempted to call the excess a copyist's error, it would be an error : for 
the commentator begins each chapter with a verse in praise of Siva as 
incorporate of one of the 86 iattvas of the Saiva Siddhanta in some 
order while tbe 37th chapter is headed with a verse Indicating anuttarah 
(nothing bey md) a doctrine in Kashmirian Saivaism propounded by 
Utpaladeva, the commentator^s paramaguru (teacher^s teacher). The 
reason for this extension of the text is not a mere fanciful device for 
introducing his Saiva taitvas. The subject-matter thus separated from 
the rest was probably composed by one of the Vartikakaras^ either 
Rahulaka^ Sini, or Sriharsa. But he himself says in two places that 
Eharata's work consists of 36 chapters and hence the 37th must be 
according to him an interpolation by one of the Vartikakaras. 

Bharata divides the work broadly into four sections based on 
ahhinayas or modes of conveyance of the theatrical pleasure to the 
\ audience, which pleasure, called rasa, is pure and differs from the 
pleasure we derive from the actual contact with the objects of tbe world 
which is always mingled with pain. These modes or ahhinayas are 
four,, viz. SattDika (conveyed) by the effort of the mind, Angika or the 
natural movement of the organs when any thought is expressed or 
conveyed, Vacika, the delivery through expression and Aharya, the 
dress, deportment, and Mise^en-scene. The sage attaches great impor- 
tance to the first of these modes and deals with it in chapters 6 and 7. 
Expression of feeling is conveyed to a stranger only by gestures or 
through the orga ns of speech. Hence Angika-^ahhinaya comes next and 
is dealt with in chapters 8th to 13th, Then delivery of vacika is taken 
up which extends over chapters 14 to 20. Then comes aharya, i.e. 
dress and scenic appliances and mutual conduct or movements on the 
stage along with the musical auxiliaries behind the stage to intensify 
the emotional effect produced on the stage. To this four-fold division 
of the subject are added chapters on the origin and greatness of the 
theatrics, the forms of the stage and rules for their construction, 
and the auspicious ceremonial p£ the foundation and , the opening 
days. The fourth and fifth chapters treat of pumarqmga^ prdliin#aws 
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before the commencement of the actual drama. These include 
music and dancing in praise of Gods and in averting the evil 
influence of the demons. The postures recommended in dancing to 
please the daityas are numberless and a selected list of 108 of them 
called Karams^ or single postures and 82 selected Angakaras^ 
(combinations of two or more of the these Karanas) are fully described 
in the fourth chapter. The fifth chapter gives details about the 
preliminaries. Chapters 35 and 36 are supplementary and deal 
with the qualifications and behaviour of the actors and actresses on the 
stage and how the theatrics descended from Heaven to the earth. 
Thus excluding the preliminary and supplementary chapters the subject 
proper is dealt with in 29 sections (6 to 84).’ 


** From time immemorial Bharata’s work is considered authorita- 
tive on the science of Natya. In spite of the fact that Bharata treated 
dramaturgy in extenso, he had to summarise the general principles of 
gita and nrtya in order to add an element of grace in dhruvagana and 
purvarangavidhi. Though the two latter subjects are only auxiliaries 
to Natya, Bharata gave them such a comprehensive shape that the 
writers on those sister sciences had looked upon him as their authority. 
Bharata has not dealt with ragas. For, in his exhaustive enumeration 
of jatis where any of the 63 svaras can be chosen as amsa svara he has 
made the field of ragas so wide that it covers almost every raga in the 
world 




He left the choice of a particular raga to the sutradhara himself as 
befits the occasion. The case is similar in nrtya also. For he has 
enumerated the general and natural movements of the hand, eye, etc., 
I but their combinations which produce endless variety in each sort are 
left to the actors to frame new poses without detriment to rasa and 
which have possibility of use in actual life. Bharata has condemned 


1, M. R. Kavi says, Z. c 

“ In the oomparfcmeDts of the east and west gopuras in the Nataraja temple at 
Chidambaram in South India Tca^anas were cut on rooks with appropriate verse^ from 
the Natyasastra underneath each of the postures. But unhappily only 93 of the pos- 
tures were recovered ; the remaining fifteen were either damaged or the compartments 
altered during the repairs. These postures are found in Bharata’s order for about 60 
numbers and ihen owing to masons' or supervisors’ ignoranos or on account of some 
subsequent alteration in ihe construction the remaining 48 are not in the order follow- 
ed by Bharata. Koppesunjingadeva (Rajasimhadeva, the Great ?) who set up an inde* 
pmdent kingdom against the Cholas between 1243 and 12T3 A.D. was the patron of the 
above decorative sculptures. ’ ’ 

103 
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the use of angikabhinaya for actors of uttama or great sattvic type. 
Angika is intended for adhama characters and to some extent it is tole- 
rated in the maihyama also. So the stand point of Bharata makes him 
reject much cf the technical side of sangita and nrtya.”* 

“ There are two main recensions with greater difference purely on 
exegetic principles. The older recension, so called because the older 
commentators have used it, was followed by Udbhata and Lollata. 
The later recension seems to have been adopted by Sankuka, Kirti- 
dhara and was actually used by Abhinavagupta. Undoubtedly, the 
merit decides the question in favour of the later version. For Abhi- 
navagupta’s sole aim is to make the work of Bharata completely based 
upon the principle of ram ; while Nandin and Kohala have imported 
greater conventions from gita and nrtya into natya i.e., in ordinary 
parlance they have made the science of stage rather unnatural or more 
conventional. Both of these recensions have on the other hand longer 
and shorter versions. Udbhata seems to have followed a shorter ver- 
sion, while Lollata appears to have used the longer or the older recen- 
sion. Similarly Kirtidhara appears to have followed the longest of the 
later recension, while Ghantaka seems to have' used the shortest. These 
are only tentative theories based upon certain remarks made in the 
Abhinavabharati, other commentaries and various works on sangita 
'and natya - 

Abhinava’s text ends with Chapter XXXVII while most of the 
others end in XXXVI. The apparent reason for extension of the 
number, seems to be the introduction of the 36 /a/izias one for each 
Chapter by Abhinava and the commentary of the 37th is l^eaded by 
the verse indicating anuttaram dhama of the Pratyabhijna school. 

frarg-a srrJT tl 

It may be added that Bharata looks upon the science of Uatya as 
an anga to vedic rites allowing all its aesthetic profundity. His treat- 
ment of purvaranga (Chs. 4, 5, 29, 31, 32, 34) and of saptagitas 
(Ch. 31) amply illustrates his conception. Nandin sees an agamic vein 
in nrtya, gita and natya, Abhinava maintains in a high degree the 
vedic and aesthetic aspects of natya viewing it from a psychological 

I, M. B, Kavi, e. , ’'s?! 
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perspective, while others mix them up to produce only the pictorial 
effect,”^ 

•Abhinavagupta represents the three matas or schools of Sadasiva, 
Brahma and Bharata and ans\Yers an objection that the Bharata-Natya- 
sastra was the w'ork of some pupil of Bharata embodying the views of 

Bhara|a. ■" ' *' 

^ 

titWci; I H^cigR: 

I 

31?^ sf'ST I aw 

WM si§i'3?iw I ifwfir- 

TtsrrRiiTwaSRWwcTrR'Wr, n'irsw'?cfww^’=?fFqf 2Jrf% JrstWJTraw^jrJr^rwfr^ww 
ciTfw frf^s'?T^W5Tr%^?ir|; i l srwmr- 

WMq;, 'J5>T^ra?>T^Kl[rri 

?c#Tr?5; I q%!T !W^iT%gsiii575[Wfrwwwfww=5rww wfrtrawriCcrirrf^qRJnw wcfwql'wrJcr- 

fTRfq^ rqfl^rw^ wi¥q:, W3gR?r^aftrRfW5?rpfftrrqj3qf- 

qr«qrqR5^tJR5tR<3;, eqRfqq'iqrarr'^awsiiwrqjqrafer^frwrw 11 

946 . In the Gopura of the temple of Sivakami at Chidambaram 
inside the prakara there are the sculptured figures of various dancing- 
postures as mentioned in Bharata’s Natyasastra. This Gopura was built 
by the Cola king, Kulottunga 111 (1178-1216 A.D.) These sculptures 
are of exquisite beauty and photographs have been printed in Epigra- 
phica Indica and in the Baroda Edn, of Bharata's Natyasastra Vol. 1.® 

1. M. R. Kavi, /. c, 

“Even in the commentary Abhinava is strictly scrupulous in offering additional 
explanations from the piractical side to many of the definitions of Bharata which do not 
place a pracliitioner in possession of all details required. The sage-like commentator 
draws his extra material from vartikas and not from the current practice of his day. 
E( r it is possible that time may bring upon alterations though imperceptibly in certain 
movements. Bharata’s pur varanga bestows upon the audience both drsta and adrsta 
.phala (pleasure and religious merit). In the latter case injunction (vidhi) should be 
strictly followed. This applies to haranas and angaharas which find prominent place 
in the various angas of purvaranga.” 

2. The pedigree of Cola kings is thus ; — 

Kajendra 1(1013-1045 A.D.}; (son) R^j|4hiraja I (1013-1051) ;(kother) Rajendrall 
(10534062) ; (brother) Yirarajehdra (1062-1070); (son) Adhirajendraf' He was murder- 
ed by Eastern Ciilukya, Kulottunga I (1070-1118) or ESjendra Cola (who was the 
daughter’s son of Bajendra ; Yikmma (lil64135) ; Kulotjunga II '(1133-1143) ; 



947. Bharatatika appears to be the earliest commentary. The 
author's name is unknown, but he was a pupil of Sripada.^ Abhinava- 
gupfa quotes the criticisms of Bharatatika, mostly in the chapters on 
music, OB Bharata's views and AbhiDavagup^a attempts a justification 
and at times his language is scathing : 

?R^iOT5n«frfff irfcrrsq-- 

i” voi. m, p. 48 . 

948. Harsa is another glossator. His gloss is in the form of 
verses and is known by the name of Harsa-vartika. He is frequently 
quoted by Abhinavagupta in his commentary and mentioned by Bhoja 
and Saradatanaya as an authority. The following quotations from 
Abhinavabharati will elucidate some of his views : 

‘‘ 5rfct<Tr^s5f =g' I 

ff ?r«TR # II” 

“ ‘^?wr * * * * sfijff fff ffrsrijgqTif?: 

f f I ” 

‘3icr ffd 5TR ‘iVi 

_ I I” 

From these references, and others we can infer that he differed in 
iiis interpretation of Bharata's work from other commentators in. the 
description of Purvaranga and the species of dramas. Bahurupamisra 
calls him Sriharsadeva and probably therefore considers him the author 
of the dramas, Ratnavali, Nagananda and Priyadafsika. 

949. Rahulaka's (Rahula or Rahala) commentary is in verse. 
He was a very early writer, and he is mentioned in the Tamil epic 
Maigiimekalai which is now generally assigned to a date not later than 
4th century B.C.,. though it was probably a much earlier composition. 
Abhinavagupta calls him ^akyacarya Rahulaka, implying thereby that 
he was a Buddhist and does not accept his criticism of Bharata, for 

: luilatee on Alahkaras of damsels^j. 

; “ "". ''‘ " ' v*:" — ^ » — — L- — . 

• Karikkala (11724^8) ;,Kiilotttiaga IJI (1178- 

4.?16>; JII.(i816-i257J ; Eajk|raitll (i246-I2'68). ' oa.- i Pandjtae oWoamo 

"tkeOdia kings, ‘ ' - 
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5T9rr(?0rRJrr?)=^r%r|55rf^!:firsrH' 

r%^to55 gf^rr I” 

This is also mentioned by Hemacandra in his Kavyanusasana 
(p. 316). 

“ 5rr^jnfr^^r|55f5:«R5 tdisw«OTf^^^rtciT?rr^r^jf5!ir?rfrra^% I 
ds?ww; iT?cWifrg?rTr%%w%dr: I 

Sarngadhara quotes this verse as Rahulaka’s :*■ 

^^rsfir jrrETfrir wr 1! 

There is a manuscript of a Vartika, g'ot by M. R. Kavi from the 
Cen-tral Provinces. The beginning cind end are missing, but as it is it 
extends to 2000 granthas and the author’s name is not known. It is 
expected to be published as an appendix to Natyasastra Edn. of Baroda. 

950. Nakhakutta was an ancient author. Bahurupamisra writes 

ct«Tr 

Jrrc'iirs^q. 11 ?f^ TOf?: H 

But Saradatanaya attributies this to Harsa 

Are Harsa and Nakhakutta identical ? 

951. Matrgupta was a very early writer, probably of about 
the beginning of the Christian era or even earlier. In Rajatarangini 
(III. 129-229) Kalhana gives a long account of the poet Matfgupta and 
his relations with king V ikramaditya Harpavardhana of Kasmir : 

iBar^avardhana, alias Vikramaditya, had in his court a poet by 
name Mat|*gupta. He was very conservative and consequently was not 
prepared to push himself up to royal favour of his own accord. The 
king was not unaware of the high poetic talents and deep culture of 
his protege ; but he intentionally ignored him. In absolute poverty, 
without proper food, decent clothing, and timely sleep, the poet con- 
tinued to serve his master with diligence. He knew no comfort. 

At last the time came when his stars began to exert their influence, 
being in the a^jcendant. On a particular .night, it happened by chance 

1, So does 29€)(k' ' •* . 
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that all the guards were asleep ; the lamp which was dimly burning in 
the apartments of the king was put out by a strong wind ; the kino- 
wanted the lamp to be re-Ut, but there was no servant to do it He 
shouted at the top of his voice, but there was no response from any 
of the guards. Matfgupta who was waiting at the gate entered and 
did the needful. While he was about to retire, the king wanted to 
know his exact position in life and asked him how he alone was awake 
at that dead hour of night. The poet composed the following verse 
on tlie spur of the moment ; 

1%^ iTfi5rr%fflfr%'dr5r% w^rcr; 

^TFctrw KTAcf: ?! | 

i%^r 

iTi'TmfcfqTRcr^ fr wT ii 

Rajatarangiiii III— 181. 
On hearing this verse, the king realised the sin he had committed 
by neglecting his duty in not having recognised the merits of the poor 

needy and eminent poet and began to contemplate as to h.iw best hJ 
could expiate the sin. 

At dawn he rose, having already come to a conclusion with regard 
to Ma ygupta. fhe kingdom of KaSmir was then without a ruler 

lhat kingdom was his vassalage and the responsibility of findino- a 
suitable ruler to that country devolved upon him. Now he called 
upon Matjgupta and handed oyer to him a note in which there was an 
order to his ministers at Kasmir that M%gupta .should be anointed 

heir king, and bade Matygupta deliver it untp the hand.s of his minis- 
lers at Kasmir and do as they required. The poet was unaware of 
what the king had written and did as ordered. He marched alon-^ to 
Kajmir with many auspicious omens at every step. And as soon as he 
elivered the Royal message, he was anointed king of that country 

_ We also learn from Kalhapa that he was not of the same place to 
which Har?avardhana belonged. Probably he was a southerner. ' 

_ Mentha displayed his Hayagrivavadha before Matrgupta and re- 
ceived appreciation.* ^ 


1. See para 37 sapra. Hemaoandra calls it a kSvya, but VamanSoarya to 2491 
says It was a Nataba on the authority oi CandrikS of Vaidyanatha eto There’ is i 
quotation from It by Mammata (.Ef , 1. 5). ® 
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Matpgupta very probably wrote a commentary on Natyasastra. 
This appears from a reference to Sundaramisra's Natyapradjpa on 
Nandi. 




I-Hs opinions on Natya, Alankara and Sangita have been quoted 
profusely^ by Abhinavagupta/ Kuntaka,® BahurQpamisra, Saradatanaya 
and in the commentaries by Vasudeva (on Karpuramanjari), by Ranga- 
natha (on Vihramorvasiya), by Sarvananda (on Namalinganusasana) and 
his verses by Ksemendra* and Vailabhadeva. 

952. Kirlidhara is mentioned by Sarngadeva as a commenta- 
tor on Bharata. There are references io Kirtidhara's views in 
Abhinavabharatl : 

(i) cr«ir I 

(0 1'=^ #Tf: * ir , 

?fcr qffttgTRr#: I 

(ii) ‘^5 =ftqrrr?: 3?sir qfrMws^qsrRj; fr% I' 

The reading of the last quotation is doubtful. Is it possible that 
the original work of Nandikesvara was not available to Abhinava- 
gupta ? The latter quotes Nandimafa largely in Chapter XXVIII, 
for instance : 

q5nM<q (?) cra??]T^.- st 

1. Bee T, E. Ohmtamani, Feaoments oj? BIateguptacabya, JOE^ II, 118. 

2 . 

5«t ^ siJRi'spr ii,%^?q5§?rri%cr: I 

3. p-: Mir t q«fT iiTig^r:— tr^^!T€^rfrf frfwpr- 

qrrsgn^ ?rRTq[% I 

4. m Rqrrgrs^r^^frr: qMqMRsqrrRngqOTrf : i 

3Tr5Frrr% gr«i crM rlt% gqreqCrgq; II 

' ' . . Amityavicciraearcas 
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953. Udbhata is, mentioxied by Sarngadeva as a commentator 
on Natyasastra, next to LonLATA and Aghinavagupta contrasts the 
views of Udbhata and Lollala. These commentaries are not available. 

954. Sakaligarbha came after Udbhata and before Lollata, 
Unlike Udbhata who rejected four vrljis of Bharata and substituted two 
of his own, Sakaligarbha added one to Bharajja^s four. Abhinavagup|a 
thus critisises it : 

q-^ 

i g-# Hrqifrt qnrJtfw^arfgqqrecqrt: 

955- Abhinavagfupla’s Abhinavabharati is a commentary 

on Bharata's Natyasastra of Bharata, and an extensive and erudite treatise 
on dancing and histrionics. The manuscripts now available cover the 
first thirty-two chapters except the seventh and the eighth. Abhinava 
recites and criticises the views of Sriharsa (the Vartikakara of Bharata- 
sutra), Rahulaka, Sankuka, Bhatta Nayaka, Lollata, Ghantaka etc. He 
refers to the following rare authors and works in the course of the 
commentary : — In Chapter I to Bhatta Tota (his preceptor) Kavyakau- 
tuka, Svapnavasavadatta (by Bhasa); in Ch, IV to Cfidamani Dombika 
(a lyrical play), Raghavavijaya, Gupamala (a lyrical play), Maricavadha 
(a lyrical poem), Ranaka (a poet, probably the author of the Marica- 
va^ha), Visakhiia (a writer on music), Dattila (music), Paramesvara- 
carita (Paramesvara), Battayantra and Lollata (commentators on Natya- 
sastra), Kirtidhara (a writer on music), Sankuka ; in Ch, V to Hejjala 
(author of Radhavipralambha) ; Kasyapa (a writer on music); in Ch. VI 
to Tapasavatsaraja (of Mayuraja), Praupadisvayamvara (probably a 
drama), Bhasa, Ramajana-nataka ; in Ch, IX to Udbhata (as a writer on 
Natya), Bhima (author of Pratijnacapakya) ; in Ch. XIII to Mayapu^paka 
(a drama), in Ch. XIV to Jayadeva (as a writer on music, also on 
metrics), Bhatta Nayaka, Padataditaka ; in Ch. XVIII to Krtyaravaria, 
Vasavadattanatyadhara by Subandhu, Samudradattacestita, PuspabhuSi- 
taka, Mudraraksasa, Pevicandragupta (a drama) ; in Ch. XIX to 
Pandavananda (a drama), Ramabhyudaya (a drama), Paridracarudatta, 
Pratimaniruddha by Bhima, Udattaraghava (by Mayuraja), Gandraka 
(a playwright) ; and in Ch. XXI tb Abhisarikavancitaka (a drama). ^ 

Abhinavagupta under the sublime teachings of his master, Bhatta 
Tota, has fixed the limits of Natya and rejected such matter as strictly 

1. Udi Baroda by Mi R. Kavi with introduction [Yol. lU is in press]. 
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>#55. About Bhattasumanas, Bbatta Vr^dhi, Bhattayaatra and 
a Gopala who are quoted in Abhinavabharati, nothing more is 
n except that they were writers on music. Vrddhi’s verses are 
id profusely in Subhasitavali. For instance ; ' ' 

il — 1734 . 

^fdfJTTR ?ri=^ I 

5W: si^i^r II 

3m^ici<-#r%w?r WRssr^FFar^qjrsfr^r l ■ 

?rg %g ll~l734-8 

M, E. Kavi, Ini. to AS. ^ ,. ' 

m 



The name appears aleo in the form of Dattila, 

Ed. TSSf Trivandrum. 

Simharaja quotes from Pcayogastabaka in his commentary on Samgadeva 


sfRurwffras: rc ftisr w I 

llxxvni. is. 

GC, I. 130 ; 100, 3035, 3089 ; DO, XXII. 8725 (with Telugn commentary). 
For quotations from Kohala. see PB> IT. 43 and Oof, Sod. 199, 201. 

For instaaco in the oase.of 03ri (dano®).. See . jl^aHinaitha’s ..ooiamentary. on 
Bva, p^es 770-3. c» .Vi- ,'vrt ;i a'. .. 
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Bhattayantra is quoted by Abhinavagupta for his definition of 
Nitta (p. 208). 

d fit TTftper: 

Bhattagopala wrote TSladipika and was different from the author 
of the same name of a commentary on Kavyaprakasa and from the 
father of Saradatenaya of the same name. This is the reference: 


STcf 

Tttr 3^c(I55Ri 


•dres^rf^npr^ 


957. Dattila. Among’ the immediate desciples of Bhara^a, of 
whom hundred are mentioned in the Natyasastra, Dattila® and Kohala 
have written separate treatises. 5)at{iila was a devout follower pf 
Bharata and never differed from him in his expositions, so that, when 
later writers wanted anything to support Bharata, they invariably in- 
voked patfila, Pattila's work embraced music and dancing,^ and its 
merit is seen from the existence of a commentary on it called Pra- 
yogastabaka* 

958. Kohala was the immediate desciple of Bharata- and comes 
next to Bharata himself in merit of composition. While the Natya- 

. sastra of Bharata comprised 11 subjects, Kohala enlarged them into 13. 

. .Even according to Natyasastra, Kohala was to write a treatise on 
Prastaratantram.* He is frequently cited by later writers, and largely 
by Abhinavagupta and commentators on Smgadeva. But Kohala's 
work is lost, but for a fragment that is available, TaladhySya.® A 
study of the citations® there indicates that Kohala, though he 
followed Bharata in the main, improved upon Natyasasjra in details 
of classification/ 
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Abiiinayasastram attributed to fKohala may be a port of Koliala’s 
work or any later abridgment of it.* Dattila-Kohaliyam purports to 
be a narration by Kohala to Dattila® and Kohalarahasya by Kohala 
to Matanga® and these are epitomes of Koliala^s work. 


Kohala’s work appears also to have been a narration by Kohala to 
Sarduia, and this is seen from Kallinatha^s long quotation.^ 

959. Matanga wrote Brihaddesi.® Though apparently meant 
to deal primarily with Desi music, the extant portion in six chapters 
embraces Srutis and Svaras. He mentions Bhara^a® but differs from 
him in several places and particularly in the introduction of 12 Svaras 
in Murchana. Matanga is referred to by later writers as the originator 
of a new school and Matangamata is quoted profusely, for instance, by 
Abhinavagupta and Sarngadhara. Among ; Prabandhas he is said to 
have introduced the form HarivilasaT and among dances, a species 
called Zakkini, and when speaking of the latter Kali is described as 


1. DC, XXII. 872-2, 8725 (with Telugu commentary) \ iOC, 320. 

2. OTC, 60. I am informed that the book is now missing from the library, 

3. yC, 1. 1039. This manuscript contains only 13th chapter, but I am told the 
whole book is available in Vadakkuttiriimaiigiri in Alvantirunagari, Tinnevelly District* 

4. In commentary on Sarngadeva, pp, 676-89. A similar mention is made by 
Baghunatha in his Sangitasudha. 

6. Ed. TSB, Trivandrum, The manuscripriso far available and printed contains 
chapters on Nadotpathi, Scutinirnaya, Svaranirnaya, Murchana, Tana, Varna, 33 
Alankaras, Jap, Eagalaksana, Ebasalaksana, Prabandba and ends -with the line. 

The name Brhaddesf suggests the existence of a smaller work called Laghudesi, 

S. K, I)e (^P, 246) speaks of a work called Matangabharata by Laksmana Bhaskara 
but does not give any reference. In a manuscript {MTO^ No., 1 1 626) » the manuscript 
though labelled Matangabharatam, is really Laksmanabharatam by Bhaskara 
Laksma^a of which there is a good copy there No. 11646. Baksmanabharalam, con- 
sisting of Abhinaya only, was composed by some later writer and had nothing to do 
with Matanga, , , , ^ 

6. ^ ftR fwWw: ? 

I m m *r?trv 5nT%iEit¥i^^wr»Tr^& 1 mi 

(Kallinafha commentary. cm Sangilaratnakara, p, 860), 

It isiso stated in Va|tikamhtam, ‘Manuscript No, 12 of 745 Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Jiladipa^'. , ^ ^ . 
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having requested her Matangamuni to create the new device* In the 
Tamil epic Silappadhikaram* now generally assigned not later than 
4th century B.C., Matanga as a writer on music and dancing is men- 
tioned and the commentary frequently quotes from his work. Con- 
sidering that Matanga was thus mentioned as a Muni and father of 
Kali (and so called Matangi) and that his views are quoted with 
reverence, we may say that his work could not have been composed 
far later than Bharata's Natyasastra.® Matanga quotes passages- from 
Kohala and Sardaia. 

960 . There is a noteworthy tradition that Matanga’s sons were 
pattila and Kohala, that they married Sukla and Kr?pa, daughters of 
Jhillika and that these damsels transformed themselves into rivers so as 
to be of incessant service to Yajnavaraha of Srimusnam. In the 
Sthalapurana of Srimusnam (in South Arcot District), a shrine where 
Sri Vianu is worshipped in his Varahavatara, there is this passage 
(¥ 111 . 17 - 20 ); 

3fl 1':%^ I f^51T|tr^ 1 

I! 

citr; icTi ^ ! 

11 

qa=qT -q ^ !%r%2i5rcta% 1 


' 961 . 

Pitamaha. 


Btahmabharatam^ represents the work of Brahma of 
The small portion that is now available in six chapters 
deals with Abhinaya. It embraces Marga, Natya and makes no refer- 
ence to peS at all. There is no mention in it of any earlier work and 


5pr«p qjr®3 iriw i 


a. 

3 „ 


p'afiqi: frfl ^ II — B- 11886. ^ 

bhapfeer V, line 184, 

in Kallinaj;ha*s commentary on Sangitatatnakara (p, 82) there is the following 

fgt 7r«5K#,fW «I ^ f might mean that Majanga was later than 

Budrata. It is presumed that there is some error here in the reading and that the 
sentence ends at and a quotation from Matanga has then been missed, 

4. The manuscript ia with. M* itoakrishna Kavi> Ii^adras. ‘ - 
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$ 2 $, 

from the scantiness of the details, the book forms probably the earliest 
record of the science. In his Kuttimmata pamodaragupta describes 
a character Bhattaputra as proficient in Brahma-Natyasastfa. 

Padmabhu’s (Brahma) view is mentioned by Saradatanaya {Bhav, 47). 

^ 5r#r% I 

cf^tiMSTOT 3T8Trafa[ q?r3% II 

962. Sadasivabharatam/ ascribed to Sadasiva, deals, so far 

as it is now available, with Natya. It may be placed on a line with 
Brahmabharata for its merit and antiquity. 

Sadasiva^s views are quoted by Saradatanaya thus : 

‘‘ #frrcj; II 

STJTr^sfri'jqfiniTlqsrfrfd: II 

sfiiRid: I” . 

963. Nandikesvara, or Nandin shortly, was the first to receive 
initiation into the science of music from Siva. With his name are 
associated works on Kamasastra® and Sangita, and his views have been 
referred to by later writers as a school of musical thought alongside of 
Bharata. While Bharata confined himself to music in relation to 
drama, Nandikesvara interested himself in the music requisite for cere- 
monials and festivals. 

Bharatarnava,* in 4000 verses, purports to be a narration of the 
principles by Nandin to Suma^i, an actor of Indra’s stage at Indra’s 
recommentation. It is avowedly the work of Nandikesvara. The 
manuscript in Tanjore Library has 5 to 14 chapters, that on Abiinaya 
only and is entitled Guhesabharaialaksapa. The colophon reads thus: 

1. Mya. 309, also Ms. No, 1398 notea at page 308 though catalogue as Adthhara- 

tarn. 

3. So says VatsySyana | 

3- ^0, XXXl. 8736 ; ^0, III, No, 3436 ; II, 1330, The TaladhySyam is with 
M. Ramaktishna K.avi, Madras. On Nandikeivara, see S. K. De, SP, 34-26. (^ig 
Mfecred to MmodaramU'ca in hie Kuttininia|a (8th centtiiy A.D,’) along with Bharata 

an amcieoi wrifflr), - ■ " . I 

■ ..Vi', : ' ■ 





mmm 


?r% jrrsr[% g*i^lsr% fiwr^isr^w 

“^S^trstiiw: il. 

It is likely that the part of which this is a chapter is called 
Natyarnava* 

Bharatarthacandrika® is an epitome of Bharaiarnavam and is 
in the form of a dialogue between Nandin and Parvati and deals so far 
as it is available with Abhinaya. 

Abhinayabarpanam® in 13 sections deals with gesticulation, and 
the colophon says it is a part of Nandikesvarabharatam. Its com- 
mencement presumes that there was a prior portion of which it is but 
a continuation.® It is also a narration by Nandin to Sumati at Indra’s 
instance ; it is probable that it is a chapter in Bharatar^iavam and 
Nandibharatam is another name for Bharatarnavam. 

But later writers have expressed that Nandikesvara differed widely 
from Bharata not only in his theories but also in the nomenclature. 
Abhinavagupta for instance quotes a verse as Nandimata in connection 
with Mpdanga.® Raghunatha is more explicit in that he says he referred 
to Nandisvarasamhita and that Auraapatam does difier from Bharafa^s 
Natyasastra. Kallinatha* contrasts the views of Bharata with those of 
Nandin and Matanga.® 

1. DC^ XXII. 8736 ; Tanj. XVI, 7224. The manuscript of Talalaksanaud 
(I5i(2jll2) begins with 

3. jDC, XXII. 8737. 

3, Ibid. Bill, Ed. Madras* Ed. Cambridge by A. K. Kumarasami, 

i.' arteojff 5 ^ !THcf JT^rr I 

s«Fr ^#ftcrr: ii 

, 5.' 

^r: I 

, II (Ohap.34^ 

; »* The school of Nandikesvara seems to be older than Bharata’s and from the avail- 
ahlc-works bearing , cm Nandin,. one -is- tempted to .say ..that he ...has, .develop^, cqnVen- 
tional side of natya, sangita and nttya to a remarkable degree, Bharata seems to have 
rejected much of Nandin’s technique and accepted only such forms as are really found 
jn .aotda! life or jast to suit the theatricsal ^jonventioas which he calls natya^dharmi. 
Kcdiala and Matanga seem to follow Bharata at the game time bridging in extraneous^ 
forms that are in vogue on the conventional side* of course basing their authority op # 
Bharata himself as having given sanction by his express.ioh.’^ M. R. Ravi^ , ib 
1^, 'fee Vl 

6* Poo»%B3m p, 47. ^ a,. . 
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We have now therefore two sets of works, both gqing- unider the 
name of Nankin, the one agreeing- with and the other differing from 
Bharafa. Until the Samhifa mentioned by.Raghunatha is discovered, 
for which there is yet hope, we cannot say whether Bharafamavam is 
really the composition of Nandikesvara. 

964 . Among Puianas, some have chapters on dancing and' music, 
Vayn (chap, 24-5), Markandeya (chap. ,21) and Visnudharmottara 
(chap. 16-14), 

There are several names of the Hindu Pantheon of gods and 
demi-gods .that are quoted for their views on music and dancing, 
Madhava (Vifnu), Ganesa, Sanmukha, Vayu, Purgasakti by Matanga, 
Visvavasu, Anjaneya and VySsa by Saradafanaya. Ravana. Rambha, 
Kamadeva, Daksa Prajapa^i, 

Narada mentions Hari, Kamalasya, Brahma, Candi, Sanmukha, 
Bhjngin, Sarasvatl, Kubera, Bali, Vigvakarman, Kusika, Angada, , Guna, 
Samudra and Vikrama. j ' 

' ' . ■ ■ f'.'s 

Kamadeva 

* * j 

• * * * * ii" 

^ ^ ItcPqff II T 

—Talalaksana (i?(; XXII. 8726). 


Vasuki 


Jrrsjiri' tfsfr 


— Saradatanaya {BAav. 37). 

. , [The verse is ciuofce3 in NStyasSstra, but omitted in QOS EWn,] 

Paksa Peajapati 

- ' ' V , 

‘ ^ ^BTSItII ; , : 

Simhabhapala’s commentary on. Saj^a«a^o#¥Waj ^ 




' ' XfeEOTKA 

fiw’f ?IT55% I 

'?5TPK5t^ JRfTRj; II 

— Kuttinimata, 82. 

Pratjhini 

(on Prasantanataka) — Saradatanaya {Bhuv. 239). 

965 . Kambala and Asvatara, According to Markandeyapurana 
(Chap- 21) Kambala and Asvatara propitiated Sarasvati and learnt 
music and sang Siva’s praise : 

jFrr^f^^T w mmi- I 
^ JRft II 

— Pamodara’s Sangitadarpana. 

SWAti played Bhandavadya in the first drama in Indradhvaja festi- 
val enacted by Bharata, while Narada did the music. So says Bharata 

sn^r?n^ ’jssraf JtfSRlJf r%$rf^r: ll 


snftJirsf f^Fsri^: II 

— Natyasastra L 

and Abhinavagupta’s commentary thus summarises Swati’s discovery of 
Pu^kara: 

as set out by Bharata in Natyasastra (XXXIII, 5-12). 

Vyasa 

ar^n^ *RI: srairf^ WpS: I 

^«Tr ll 

— (on Ujsritikanka) sfara^atanaya {Bhay. 251). 

966 . Kasyapa, sage, is quoted by Abhinavagupta: (and other 
writers) as an authority on Sanglta and he gives a long extract, on the 
tunes appropriate (viniyoga) to each rasa and bhava^ He says 
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And Hrdaya-Dgama, commentary on Dandii^t^&' Kavyadarsa (Madras 
Edn, p. 3)j mentions Kasyapa and Vararuci. m ancient writers on 
Alankara, 

Nanyadeva often quotes from Kasyapa* as also from a Bjhaj- 
Kasyapa. 

967. Narada* is according to Hindu mythology the divine 

bard and he is represented as playing on the Vina. So is Sarasvati. 
NSrada was the son of Brahma and was naturally the first to be initiat- 
ed into the musical art. Besides being cited as an authority in the 
Tantras, Natyasastra mentions that Bharata took Narada and Swati 
with him when he got leave of Brahma > for his first performance at 
Phvajamaha,® Narada was indebted for his views on music to, Narado- 
pani§at* and the principles therein enunciated were developed f by h-jm 
in his Sik^a. Among the works that go under the name of Nara|a 
is Naradiya^iksa. , 

968. Naradasiksa^ deals with the music: of the Sima Yeda.'* In 
the ^ik$as of Saunaka, Apisali, Vyisa, Vyadi etc:, Narada is referred to 
as an authority. Bharata follows the views of Narada on Samasvara and 
elsewhere quotes a verse from it.® Abhinavagupta refers to it in 
several places,® The whole of Siksa waV reproduced in Naradfya- 

1. NSradaaafcaka by Yalrniki, Naradasjotra, NSradapaucaratra and Naradavilasa* 
kavya by TEibhuvanalala are noted in CO, I* 287. .fi \ ,, 

. 2. I .. q 

si’ffiTrsI fcrF5#: 111. 49-50, i 
ri% cirr% I ' ‘ jTi’' 

11 xxxn. i.. > ‘ ,! 

B. Ed. Bombay, .. ' ■ n . - ' > . m 

4. Ed* by S. Samasrami* Bombay# ^ >' • 1., ■ . ! ^ 

%qr srt; \\ xxxiy . 119 . 

6. For instance : , ' ' 

arw iTTiRrar I qwf | 

^^rrr'^. . . . '.'ixsviii. ' ' ■ 

SRT qq jqqflWrqwrqTg; ^qqffjpq? iqRqjqfefrqf 

1~ , v,.V, . j; .J, v . 

105 
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purEnain. These references are sufficient to show that &kfi, is an 
ancient work entitled tb ^f^Wority over the extant NStyasastra. As a 
special feature of Sikga we may mention the recognition of Gandhara- 
grSma, a stage, that cannot be reached by the human voice, and this 
.V therefore was ignored by Bharata and his school.* Though the defini- 
®hs and particulars of Gratis agree in Bharata and Narada, they differ 
in terminology. The opinions of Narada were gradually departed from, 
and while Bharata’s differences were only limited, Matanga reached a 
.verjr wiae divergence. ' " “ , 

^ Naradasik^a is in two parts^ each consisting of Khaiidas or 
chapters. It deals with the music of Saman, generally and particularly 
as chanted at sacrifices. It furnishes the link between vedic and post* 
vedic music and is the earliest extant record of musical divisions and 
terminology. There is a commentary on it by Subhankara,* who was 
the author of Saiigita-pi.modara and lived before the 17 th century 

j AnD.'-’ 1 _ ■ , , 

969. The other two works attributed to Narada are Ragdhirupana* 

. and Pappamasarasamhija.* Pattila-Nara^asamvada* in three chapters 
.deals, with RSgas, Srafcis and Svaras. Because there is a reference ip it 

; to the name of Snrngadeva, it must be said that it is. a later compilation 
, of .Naradp’s views, as expressed in, earlier books ; and many of the 
.,v^es in it are quoted under Narada’s name by writers earlier than 
..Sarngadeva. 

970. ^ Sangitamakaranda of Narada is a later work. In two 
parts Sangita and Nytya. of ioia: chapt ers each, the views of Narada Rsi 

or 79 ^ that giksa is a lata work oflhTm 

or 12th century A.D. U, it ia said “It shows con 

sidarablo development on the Nalyasastra .in its raga system and in a nui of 
mattem agrees with the KndimiyhimUi iisciiptic® where that disagrees with the next 

s due to difference in views between ,N5ra4» and Bharata. The KudimiySmala 

inscnpfeioa has Dofe yet i ^ * 

Aufreoht (CC, I. 287) gives the 'name as Bhatta BobhSkara 

““ 

J 3. Ed, P. K. Joshi. Poona. » is a metti^ .description of 140 ragas. Quota- 

tions are given w a.angi{anaraya?» of NSrayapadeva-: e^g , 

...... . , 

’ 4.‘v6,Z S'. ■ '■ ■’ '.'rf .Tir-- ^r'-vr , 

6. The manuscript is in the Oriental Marmacript Library,' Matos. 
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are followed here and there is a reference to him in lire prefatory bene- 
diction. It mentions two divisions of riigas, principals and their wives, 
and classifies musical sounds into five kinds according to the source of 
percussion.* It mentions Mahamahesvara,* that is, Abhinavagupta, in 
dealing with the faults of the singer and its definition of Gandhara 
is almost repeated by Sarngadeva. It may therefore be assigned to 
I lib. century A.D, 

971. Veda’s Sangitamakaranda* is a large treatise on music 
and dancing and in it are mentioned the later forms of modern danc- 
ing as influenced by European and Mohamadan art. Veda was a 
poet of the Court of Shahji, father of famous Sivaji, who was known as 
Makarandabhupa and was tutor to the king’s, son Sambhu, elder brother 
of Sivaji, early in 17th century A.D. ■ 

_972, Anjaneyabharatam* is a revelation of the science of music 
by Anjaneya to Yastika. So says Raghuiiatha. Yas{ikamatam,* as is now 
available, deals only with music and seems to be only an epitome of it. 
Later writers speak of Yastikamatam synonymously with Anjaneya- 
matam. According to Kallinajiha, Yastika adopts the view of Matanga 
on ras^s but with altered terminology.* Saraptanaya and Kallinatba 
quote Anjaneya’s (Maruti) views ; 

i- t ^lorurfir: 

— fcsaradatanaya [Bhav. 251). 

ii- siFsi^tq: — 

%rt f% i 

1. Ed, M. R. Telang ((?OaS) Baroda wiih a preface aud an appendix of works on 

music, ' ^ ’r. ' ' 

2. So does he call himself in the colpphcms to. lus wotirs, '^particularly a com- 

mentary on Ratyasastra and Saradataiiaya says that Bhoja and Abhinavagupta were 
the only two writers who well dealt with Gi|adc§a. i 

3. Tanu 7268. a?he manuscript is dated 1660 A.I), 

L Mys,S09, ' •' 

6, Ms, 13 of 746. Oriental .Mapu^qripfeEibra^, ^izaa. .^^ome verses attributed 
to Illafanga and Kohala are also found in .this book, ^ 

6, Ppona Edition* page 863. Anjaneya is quoted in Sangfj^darpa^a <CO I. 41.) 




Sangita 

(music and dancing) 

973. Sangita comprehtods Gita, Niitya aad Nart pa. So says 

Catara-Pamodara : 

ifft I 

iRjcT wiwtf^t ^T^drf^fJr: i 
3ici^'?nTTk4 i%5iwr: I 

It 5 ?rsii li 

Sjngarasekhara thus explains* 

,,1 ¥fWT ^f^T«r ftr?Tif: 

The divine origin of Sangita is often referred to with veneration 
by several authors. In Bharatalakfana of unknown authorship, it is 

said :*J t ' 

3tnil =^n:rtl’ii?3n: wfc# ii 

. ■ T'lv. .V 

^i^frtf iPiTdBi 

S?tf trawi €: 

- ^'3# II 

Kohala in falalakf afla says -.•i , 

ftwr%frm%?TM55Jrrtfr^^ 1! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


SANGlTA 


saa 


In dealing with different kinds of Ragas, forms and attributes, 
Ragasagara records a discourse between Pat|ila and Narada giving Rsi, 
Chandas and Dkyana of each raga and predicating that Sangitasastra 
conduces to bliss temporal and eternal:* 

qctrt% ?fl?r’Tr®ri sjiRiR S^r I 

^151111 ^ I 

qctfj, ?rf ra5iT¥55 i!#pre'fi555r2i:<5; 11 
?riUTrr%dr^ I 

a3:i?^(w)q!wr^“r ir%ste^ 11 
3 ^fr^t |»r! nit 1 

ijcFwir irrr%? II 

974. Sarngad-EVa commences his work thus : 

f Rrq'^ ^rst nsjt i 

^a: irra:^? crif^sTTifra II 

In his commentary on Sangitaratnakara Gangarama thus describes 
Sita : 

qr erfe^^S^RRcrsffir (?) 1 

nr ?ft=fwfrf%5: ^^t^piTfjrr f^fRnsrr II 

975. God Siva in his well-known ‘ aspect of Nataraja is pre- 
eminently the Lord of Dances; Traditioh attributes ISTatyasastra in its 
earliest from to his divine authorship. It w^as the rattle of the drum 
(Dhakka) played at the end of ^iva^s dance that once gave ont 9 plus 
5 sounds, which constituted the Mahesvarasutras forming the basis of 
Pauini^s gramatical aphorisms.® 

^ — r O' ] -7 r- ' ^ 

1. DC, XXXI. 8748. , .j-/ ■ 


2. Definitions and particulars of varieties of diva’s dances are given in !E, A* Gopi- 
natha Rao’s Blemmis of Hindu Uonography, 
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The Aphorisms* are ; . 

i q: ; 

ii 

iii f 

iv \ 

V 5. 

iv 55 0]; 

vii w'OR Jt 


viiii f(W ^ 
ix «r5W \ 

. .X ^ 

xi I 

xii \ 

xiii W? 

xiv 


gtffWR ?R:^3Rr5rF 1 

%q?i53fr^^3; 11 

Thus Nandikesvara begins his Kankas of 2'7 Slokas on Mahesvara- 
sutras, and expounds their mystical singificance. Nagesa extracts this 
first verse in his Sabdendusekhara as from Nandikeimrakcirika. There 
are some commentaries on the Karikas, one of which is by Abhimanyu.® 

Thus Siva is the father of all that relates to nuda or sound, and so 
of the sciences of grammar and music. In Rudra-damarudbhava-sutra- 
vivarana,® there is an elaboration of this tradition that those sounds are 
the origin of music. The Nepal Library has another work Bharatanama- 
dlpakanada-sastra,^ 

** The dance represents Siva’s five activities [Panchabiya), namely, 
Srishti (creation), .^preservation), Sa??iJiara (destruction), Tirohhava 
(illusion) and Anugraha (salvation), symbolished in the iconographic 
equivalents of the sounding drum, the hand of hope, the hand holding 
fire, the foot trampling on the demon Muyalaga, and the uplifted left 
foot. Its deepest significance is felt when it is realised that this dance 
takes place within the heart and the self. Everywhere is God and 
Everywhere is the heart. The essential significance of Siva's Dance 
is threefold t first, it is the image of Rhythmic Activity as the Source of 
all movement within the Cosmos which is represented . by the Arch (or 
the prab/iamanda/a) ; secondly, the purpose of his dance is to release the 
countless souls of men from the snare of illusion : thirdly, the place of 
the liance, Chidambaram, the centre of the Universe, is within the 

1 . ■ Ob the linguistic aspect of those aphorisms see Introduction. 

1 . OOfhm; BTO.il; Ouah,XlX,&i, ' :■ 

k. "'i ‘ - '■ I '. ' J r> 




heart* Of all the impressions which the pilgrim? t%the sacred shrines 
along the Western Ghats carried home with thei^, the most vivid must 
have been the gorgeous spectacle of the sun in its descent towards the 
ocean, illuminating tier after tier of the roclty prelij^ices and the forest- 
clad ravines with its slanting rays of crimson and burnished gold, until 
at the time of evening prayer {sandhyd\ it touched the far off sea. horizon 
and began the sacred Dance in response to the ceaseless time-beat of 
the waves— the Dance of the Cosmic Rhythm which all the Rishis and 
all the Devas knew. In fair weather, it was only a gentle swaying 
moment like the fluttering of the falling leaves in the forest on a still 
autumn evening, for Siva then only manifested his benign aspect. But 
even the setting sun flashed fierce red rays through banks of purple 
cloud and Siva’s mighty drum began it's thundering beat along the 
shore, while the long snake-like rollers sowed their glittering teeth, 
the Great God revealed himself in his tremendous world-shaking dance, 
the Tandavam which sumed up the threefold processes of Nature, 
creation, preservation and destruction ; and woe betide the the un- 
happy mariner who was whirled within the ambit of that awful Dance. 
The corpses strewn along the shore next day increased the unrejenting 
t toll, which the Lord of Death always demands from bis worshipper?. 

I Such was the constant mental stimulus which the brahman at his even- 

ing meditation on the Western Ghats received from the wonderful 
nature he saw around him ; until the Sacred Dance of ihe Cedic ritual 
with which he responded to the prompting of his spiritual self became 
interwoven with his philosophy and took a permanent place among the 
temple icons of the Deccan and Southern India, the natural imagery 

being translated into metaphysical concepts, for the brahman like the 

Platonic philosopher, used the beauties of earth as steps by which he 
climbed upwards to the higher planes of thought.”* 

97$. Mrpangalaksana, an anonymous work in Pijranic style 
thus gives a legendary origin to the musical drum, mur^ja ; ' 


^iintciTf (Wj) d«IT H 


i. A. K. Ooomaraswami’s ariiele in Sii'dIiMtstdipika fluoted by T A. GopinMha 
'Raotl.e.sl, 2»i. ! ■ u . j . 

?. E. Havell’s Monograph On The in Ari. " 
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*' 11 

5?:r®c q^r) (ct«rr f%?:) 11 

ci5^3?#jt qrqqr%q r%q: II 

gcqR=qt'>rT =q5r%f!r?^qqr I 

. , . * m « * 

' ' ' ^ 5 *#a; fist I 

g?q«q^RRrr?i; i> 11 

ft qqf ‘qr^T gf r?t l 

1 , , , » ^ ^ 

3'q?[f 1 

' ;" qiTOw^q =f I 

‘ qr^WTf JTfppCr ejqTS’i*^ H 

977. Veaas are eternal and at the beginning of every cycle of 
creation after a deluge are only revealed. Sucli is the belief of the 
Hindu. Vedas are self-contained in any branch of knowledge and to 
Vedas therefore the Hindu looks to the original source of any science 

, The first public use of music by every nation has been in religious 
rites and ceremonies. The ancient Egyptians celebrated their festival 
with hymns. The classic Greeks used music in rhapsodising the Iliad. 
The Chinese, the Tartars and even the Negroes solemnised their 
worship with songs and dances. The reason is obvious. By music 
alone such rites and ceremonies and such worship could be amplified 
and prolonged : and by music alone some state of feeling could be 
raised and sustained in a great crowd of people. Even in Italy, music 
— when it revived in 33 A,I).—was used only in connection with the 

1. **Music IS EiERHAU, lu GreBos, Fyfehogocas is said to have brought musio under 
arithmetical rule and found that the seven planets were ever related to one another as 
the seven notes and as such, produced in their movements **th 0 Music of the Spheres’* 
which in India, the Siva's Danc6 or rather the mystic dance of Nataraja was perhaps 
intended to symbolise. One thing is certain that in both, Greece and India, musio has 
come down from the beginning of the world and ie deemed to be as, eternal as God » 
Indeed in India musio is ever associated with Saraswati." Extract from ‘Eindu 
(19—9—1922) of lecture b^ ^^n^sw^mia 
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clinrcli. The Aryans of India did not form aij exception to^the rule, but 
chanted Vedas — Rik, Yajur and Sama, on all occasions of festivals.’V “ . 

978 . The literature of the Vedas reveals a good knowledge of 
music and musical instruments. Besides Samaveda, of which the mode 
of expression is musical chant, we have in th6 rituals of the Yajus and 
Brahmanas and Sutras following* Vedas mention of occasions in sill 
sacrifices and many household ceremonies (such as Seemantonnayanam)* 
when Viuaganam, and particular tunes too, are prescribed. Passages in 
Yajus indicate the existence of professional singers and it is stated in 
one place that women are enamoured of musicians 

j. ui-9. , ■ ) , . - . 


^rtrf^ I 

qsTd wrirofi Jind: I 

, 1%^ ijaffTfi; I Jisfoir I 

w ns t snf: I 

C«iRt gr?i% I 

cTs^rf:, ^11(4 I 

^ I srrifDr ffd I sTrimt^r^rr^ I ?r3P%s??i;‘ | 
5111 1 II 



ii. JIl^Hi'Icii’Ti, vii-5. 

irraM4' <111:1911% t?! .f^iwcfiRi Rf ’iii'iiitri I 
’RiRisii?! 'Rir^^i5ii?ht^ 44 5<4fAfir% n 

iii. vi-1. . 

itw g-qRdci ^riiq% ^igepi 

iw nqPd II . , ' 

979 . The Vedic Index shows a very wide variety of musical ins- 
truments in use in V edic times. Instruments of percussion are represent- 
ed by the dunduhhi, an ordinary drum ; the anotl^ei kind of 

drum ; Bhumi-dtmdubhiy an earihdrum made, by.. digging ,a‘hole in the 

ground and covering, it with hide ; mnaspuH, a wooden drum ; aghati, a 

L—; 

1. Apastamba preSodbes ia the eeremony Bimantto 

. f-i.. 



Tefcrachord means grau^ of four noks. 




to a'cbo'iiipaty ^^Striri^ad are 

sauted by the kanda^vimt '^ kiM of lute \ bmu^ a iute of 100 strMgs ; 
and the mm, the present instrument of that i name in India. This one 
instrument alone is sufficient evidence of the development to which the 
art had attained even in those early days. There are also a number of 
wind instruments of the flute variety, such as the iunava, a wooden 
flute; a reed p,\^ute ; J^a^urf, whose exact shape is unknown.'’* 


raised 


980. " The Saman ChAnt pivoted on two notes called ndatta-^ 
the higher one and the amidatta — ' not raised ' — the lower 

tone. In course of time the interval between these was established as a 
fourth. Then, later, the notes of this tetrachord received distinct names. 
The highest was prathama — * first '----then dpitiya, tritiya, chaturtha^ down 
the scale. These names are found first in the EikpraHsakkya, Later, a note 
called svarita is also mentioned, this seems Jto be graded udatta, thus 
indicating a note higher than th^ pi^athdma. Later ’ still we find this 
note definitely established and called {Taitiriya^pra^^ 

iisakhya^ 400). About the samd titoe two other notes lower than chaiuriha 
appear. These axe called ?nandra — ‘ low,' and atispara-—^ extremity,’ 
This last was an extra note .and was usually, sung only in the cadence 
of the Saman chant. So we find the whole series of the seven notes, 
or svaras as they were called, of the octave.'^'* 

i 4^ la , . f ' f - ' 

981. Naradiyasiksa thus connects the seven svaras of Samagana 
with the seven svaras of classical music : 




f 

a mere 


1, Fopley, Indian Mmi% 8. 

2. Sama was the realiy mui^ical portion of the Yedas and was 

melody io;‘ which words wen- found.in the Rik or "^ajur. It wa$ mainly vodai md its 
soale— like its Greek protptype—was conceived downwards as a descending series, namely, 
G. R. S K. Indeed this scale was a primal tetrachord*^ of Samagamanam to the notes 
#Eerc*of the follh^ihg names ^ere respectively appended iii tho^e days, viz., Ptatbama, 
Bsiitshi|^a,:Thrithiya = and' Bhailhffirihi. a hlgh^ mh li'Wal ^ded to iiih 

.j; ;.iU^n|e, p|, was .glyeu.^na’.twp into 

Afehisvara. .completed the scale of l^magamanam. BSkpratbisakya however makes 
T-Gandharagrama.'^-" "" " 


m 


Saman, . 



Swara J 

Madhya ma 

(ff) 

2 

Gandhara 


„ 3 

Rsabha 

m 

„ 4 

Sadja 

(ST) 

» 5 

phaivata 

(^) 

„ 6 

Nisada 

(r) 

„ 7 

Pancama 

(T) 


Thus the first hymn of Samasamhita may be sung thus : 

f I ajmrrt # ^ir srrf?? I sir ? i 
fTTOffr I ’Ti^iwfrrtntrnTr^r I *rr*nWuT ii 

Naradiyasiksa ttus describes the svaras: • . ,. .. : 

' »T^”r ^rErrd i’=m% i ' ' ' ' '' 

5 ^F«tR 4t^r II 

5>='RTr?rt<^ 'TS=^»TJ^ I 

^ fjm gr% f®3R: || i 

Paniniyasiksa thus describes the spurces of svaras : 

;3r^rwi?[rg« I ; 

SW ?!tt: >:ggr ff% r%W 31^ 1 
3^ {^T'n^sfr^ras^^rfr I 

^ftcfSRT^ lit 'TfSrJr'^-^iqrF^tir: II 

982 . The velocity of slowness of sound observed vSir 
Jones, ** must depend, in a certain ratio, upon |hie rarification and 
condensation of the air, so that their mptjion must be quicker in 
summer than in spring or autumn and much quicker than in winter 
Hence the primary Ragas of the Hindus were arranged according to 
the number of Indian reasons. This rastiictiohU of the six Ragas 
to the six seasons, added on. to that t^e subject-matter of the 

songs sung therein were nothing else than that of the Vedas, kept 
the . running water of music crystal and pure, ft was however, when 
the Eagank and Futhras wem mimdnp^^ Mat foreign elements, 
IsW’/toi fii»t-,.lim.e^ - the: €mi§inaf;rsystem and the 

.•i.jfe' ,ftf 




it a fatal tendency which for a time threatened to' vitiate or destroy 
the whole system, ; the tendency of developing the * secular/ 
as opposed to the * religious ’ or ’ spiritual ' phase of music and of 
thus leading men and women astray to the baser side of human 
nature. The great Manu himself became afraid of it and wrote 
student of Vedas ,i^ust avoid ointments, coliyrium, lust, anger, 
greed, dancing and (mark 1) music/ The Bhakthi revival was expect- 
ed to overhaul the whole system and bring it back to run in the 
proper groove. But, unfortunately, Buddhism and Jainism began to 
counteract the force of the Bhakthi revival. The former looked askance 
on music, while the latter gave it a positive set-back. The reason is 
that both Buddhism and Jainism developed an extremely perverted 
view on the philosophy of Desire. One of their chief tenets, it is well- 
known, was the extinction of desire. They worked up this tenet a 
little too much and argued in a vicious circle thus : * the rose is good 
but the thorn is bad ; since they pe^rsist in growing together, both of 
them must alike be destroyed'^ The idea of plucking the rose and 
chucking the thorn was not within their purview. Hence, together with 
Ihn thorn of its baser side, the very rose of music was attempted to be 
destroyed. Thank God that the Guardians of Humanity deported 
Buddhism to East Asia and interned Jainism in Mount Abu. With the 
disappearance of these two enemies of music, sangitham began to 
nourish again in India, To save h from slipping again into the hands 
of the dregs of society, high-minded sages like Bharatha took it up, 
enhanced its dignity and gave it a more and more scientific aspect.’^ 

983. The creator formulated the four Upavedais — Ayus, Phanus, 
Gandharva and Artha — from the fdur Vedas. These’ are the sciences of 
medicine, war, music and Wealth. Gandhava the fourth, embraces a 
wide sphere, singing, acting, dancing etc. 

Bharata says : 

mm =^1 * 

' '' II 

: , j . Gandharva treats of songs, dances and instruments. Early litera*- 
tu?re on the, subject which appears to have been: very extensive is lost 
i^i^i.i^iyastn@ss‘is seen from the: descriptoh/pfeservedTn.'Some Tahtral 

&Ad'4Mp- 




and to this ritual must be referred thfe Wstitutiotf ‘-dif Pevadasis, that is, 
unmarried damsels devoted to £he service of God;:;-.-puring these wor- 
ships the gods are invoked, particularly t]he guardia,ns of the quarters, 
the Pikpalas, and during such^invocalion the, times and tunes adopted 
are those dedicated to or liked by the particular God. Among the 
instruments used in these festivals are the pipes and drums and all 
available genius is displayed at the closing cer^onial of the day, 
when the deity retires to rest. It is in these Tantras that much of the 
old musical literature is preserved. Among them Yamalascakatantras 
is valuable for the purpose of literary history. It is as it were an ela- 
borate index of contents of Sanskrit works on all branches of know- 


Of the 32 Yamalatantras, some treat Of music and the passages are 
worth quotation. Among the Sakteyatantras, Uddisamahodayam is 
valuable and in it we find a succinct description of 16 musical instru- 
ments. These tantrams mention the names of various early views of 
Umamahesvara, Bharata, Nandi, Vasuki, Narada, Vyasa, Purga, Yastika, 
Pattila and this mention conclusively determines the age of those 
writers as of a very remote antiquity'. < 

Yamalagtakritantra says : 

frnd'W 1 

fJrWT dRSd't =? 1 

I ... • 

Of the 32 Yamalatantras, the 9th, Kalatanfra, treats of Rasa, 
Bhava, Natya and Kamasas|ra, and the 19th, Vinajantra, embraces 
the whole field of music ; " ' . : ' 



: ir?FF(l|5rra8|opi5. 


;’ 52^'«rCTf #rnTi ®5 s<t ciT%F^^fi; I 

j '?f^cTr.i^5f^p'nlferH^5ij3; 1 

5?%ri; cfff f §lSEf : 11 

Trotalatantra, tile 28tli, deals with Tala : 

" ' trata^^:' tF^^fCTt^r 

, ,5!ir'^^fRcif;l#,?rrfrr'S^’€r?icr<^ I 
a^or crraff5eisrrii^5^JiT^^or*3; 1 
*iT’T%3?rf?r^Pf},^arJifa^ri:^: | 

. gi^pfri =g i 

%rrf^f ffn^tgi gf»¥tgRi af»>i<5; I 
3f%f >rr55^R:i^ ^3Tfl^cr«Tr I 
, t%r)%%#t55Ri7. ^ ir^Mg II 

Uddisamahamantrodaya* appears to have been a work 


985. 


devoted to the rituals of worship of Siva under thp riame of Uddisa. 
As usual with such works there are chapters in it, dealing elaborately 
with musical instruments, 16, in, number in 16 separate chapters. The 
verse is tine and is in various metres.* 


Kasyapatantra has similaf" chapters oh the kubiect. 

986. Indian and Western Music* Popley sums up the main 
differences thus: , * 


1. ‘^The dominant' factor iff Indian music is melody, while that of 
western music is harmony. In the one case notes are related to defi- 
nite notes of a rage, and in the other case to varying' chords. Indian 
melody is produced by the regi^lsited succesMop >of \ concordant notes^X 
while western harmony ^ris^S, |rp]^; the .i^rf^able concord of various ^ 
related notes. As a result of this differentiation, Indian music has 
developed solely along the lines of melodj^, \Vhile the greatest develop- 


taehf fef't^ekteihmtisic has^'tkkefrplkcfe' in the re^bh of harihohy. Does 


V Angulisphota, Yiua, 
“'"'lach iuBtrumenfc has 


1* TG, III. 3987'nhe name 'ftlavi4hina there 

eorreot. ■ ■* \ 

' 1 iPi;.!T 
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ttie fad Uiat wedern music lias devdoped a sectindi (^mension, so to 
spfealcj make it more advanced than Indiah music ? Can we call Indian 
Music has taken one line of development, that of melocSfy, and in order 
to add to its charm and variety, has developed every phase of it, in- 
cluding time measure in ways that have never occured to the western 
mind. These are two lines of development, and perhaps one has tra- 
velled as far along its line, as the other upon its line. 

2. Then again> Indian melody is cast in one definite mood 
throughout, and both time aiid tune are wrought into one homogen- 
eous whole. Variations are not allO'^ed to alter that mood, which 
persists with the rage. The*, balance of the ’ musib is obtained partly 
by time variations and partly by grace.' In ^western music mood is 
used to articulate the balance of the whole piece. The particular 
times for singing the ditferent^ ragasy the rag^ pictures and the emotions 
associated with them all fit into this idea to the Indian melody. 

3,. Then again and perhaps ihost important of all, in Indian 
music the, salient notes are fixed by long association and tradition, 
and any alteration of such saliehcy is not as a rule possible in a melody. 
The . relation of the individual notes to one another is , settled bj 
ancient tradition. In western music, on the other hand, the salierlt notes 
are made by the momentary impulse of the harmony or of the countet- 
point/ and it is the cluster of notes rather than the individual note 
which has special value. 

4. Further in Indian composition the melody is dependent upon 

the feiatioh to certain fixed notes which vary according to the iage. 
It sets ho store by ahy progress through notes which suggest harmohy, 
Whereas western melodies tend to cinde round the notes which ath 
hatihonically related to the tonic. As a result imitation at difierehl 
i^veis, so common in western music, is very rarely found in Ihdislh 
muMc, and the two tetthchords are ^eldoith idehticai in the chkractet 
bf their cohstitiihhts. ' ' ^ ^ ■ ;■ ; 

5. Indian music lays great stress on grace, gamaka— * curves of 
sound.' These are hot mere‘ accidental Trhaments as in westerix music, 
bkt hsb'ehtial pary of Ihe melodic structure 

6. The use of microtones in Indian music and the general, absence 

of the tempered Siy,©§.^ ,|^our to it To those 

whose ears have alyr^vs. been tgned to . certain fixed intervals, this 
occurahce of quite fellOTMt' sbme '"bl" ^ most strange to 




T... 


m 





western ears, alters the whole feeling of the music. Mrs. . Mann says 
‘ Western music is music without microtones, as Indian music is music 
without harmony.’ 


7. Another difference, that has a great deal to do with our 
appreciation or otherwise of music, is the matter of emphasis upon 
certain external qualities. Western music rightly has come to lay very 
great emphasis upon tone and timbre, whereas Indian music passes 
these by on the other side and gives all attention to execution and 
accuracy. The melody is not determined by canons of charm or 
pleasure, but by adherence to certain fixed standards ; and the quality 
of tone in which the melody is sung or played does not have the 
importance it does in the west. 

987. Rabindranath Tagore goes down to the fundamental 
causes of the difference between music of East and West ; 

“ It seems to me that Indian music concerns itself more 
with human experience as interpreted by religion, than with 
experience in an everyday sense. For us, music has above aU a trans- 
cendental significance. It disengages the spiritual from the happen- 
ings of life ; it sings of the relationship of the human soul with the 
soul of things beyond. The world by day is like European music a 
flowing concourse of vast harmony, composed of concord and discord 
and many disconnected fragments. And the night world is our Indian 
music ; one pure, deep and tender raga. They both stir us, yetsthe 
two are contradictory in spirit. But that cannot be helped., At the 
very root nature is divided into, two, day and night, unity and variety, 
finite and infinite. We men of India live in the realm of night ; we 
are overpowered by the sense of the One and Infinite. Our music 
draws the listener away beyond the limits of everyday human joys and 
sorrows, and takes us to that lonely region^, of , renunciation which 
lies at the root of the universe, while European music leads us a 
variegated dance through the endless rise and fall of human grief and 

In the earliest literature on Gandharva there were several 
schools of thought propounded by Nandikesvara, Umamahesvara, 
Vasuki, Sarasvati, Narada, Agkstya and Vyasa etc., Saradatanaya men- 
'tiohs' thus toe names':': ' ' ■ r ■ • ^ 't r.. .,-i i ■ ■■ 

e.h.o 1, "-.xv. ■; . 
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r^iarr^sr ^ 55 ^ ^5R5rs^cR?cr«rr T' '■ ’ 

11 

siRri^ JTiiga'r l , 

, ^Rfl'jrr ^TO3f: ?^55: II 

3S('i5C)CTS5ff?TfTr^r JTTST^^^asir l 
OTHWf 3fii^^?rCf'Tf^; 11 
sqrwrrrfr srscrsi^f^f: I 
trirsm^SOT «Tre?€rff«RT^?: ll 

3!^ ^ : 15 ^ wra^rRtcr: I 

sfirrs? tm 1 

^ffqrr#?:?: ?rr%5:rTt%tr sq«rr(i; 1! • • 

In Sangitamuktavali Pevendra sums up the names of earlier writers 
Oil music : 

5ifr5rf^3iwscfff(5p: ?fraF5wr JfrM 
dr ^fTSTT OT 

?rd;: #5.^ r%rr%55!^ 5^5?.- s^crr%%^r: 11 

vfrsr^rJir ^'#1; Jiff: I 

frwTdf^^rr'Td'R: Crr^dr; fn% ’ir^f ll 

sm^dFcif?: ftr-.saf^rg^^rfjr: 1 . 

sTstwddSHsr rntfi: dfff^siirsfcr ^ ii 

98 , 9 . Nandisvarasamhita was available about 350 years ago, but* 
we now have the bare mention of it by King Raghtinatha of Tanjore' 
in his Sangxtasiidha * Yaska’s views are found summarised in 200 
vereses. Naradasarahip is not available, but Narada^s views are found 
in Brhannaradiyapurana and Haradopanisat. Ragasagara is in the. 
form of a dialogue between Dattila and Narada.* ' rv ; 


mm wir 

f5\2iq?r¥r^ frcrwifjrsfDiri i^sor I 
r%T^ f(i ?Tfe5wf|trf ^ 

^OTicrdTr'S^^’T dr^esE^'sFsSrorri^nft 11 ' 

See para 968 supra. ■, "'••■■*': n i . ■■ ■' : 

lO^r ^ 
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990, Aumapatam is an ancient but incomplete treatise on 
music, time, dancing and musical instruments, treated under 38 chapters. 
It purports to be a narration of Siva to Parvati, and begins ? with the 
origin of sounds [fiada) and the development of sounds into musical 
harmony. It differs in every respect from the work%;of Bharata, 
Matanga and Kohala.® That it was a modern epitome of Nandisvara 
Samhita is mentioned by Raghunatha in his Sangitasudha.* It was 
probably composed by Umapatisivarya of Cidambaram, the well-known 
writer on the Saivite worship, who must have flourished earlier than 
the 12th century A.D.^ 

991. Bharata’s work is the most renowned. Having learnt 
the science from the Creator, Bharata wrote two works, one the bigger 
in 12,000 verses and the other small in 6,000 verses. Thus says 
£>ara<Jatanaya 

elf: 1 

eft Jrrfit l 

1. TC^ III. 3615. The treatment of dancing is incomplete. 

а. #r'T?r tif^rnfr I 

qsFs ci'c^r wrt 11 

3. For in stance he gives 126 minor divisions of svaras while Majanga mentions 
only 66 and Bharata 22. 

4, The whole of the 6th chapter is quoted by Catucakallinatha {p, 228) in his 
commentary on Sangitaratnakara who lived in the days of king DevarSya II of 
Vijianagar (1423-1446 A.D-) 

б. See S. Clement’s Introduction to the Stitdy of Indian Musio^ London. Here is 
an extract from a review of it in JHASt (1914), 

** An important chapter is that on the interpretation of the ancient textbooks, that 
is, the translation of relevant passages from the Ndtyastra pt Bharata and the Sangita- 
a of Sarngadeva, with the author’s comments. It embraces conclusions as 
to the ancient system of tuning, propounds the theory that the ancient system required 
twenty-five {not twenty-two as the textbooks say), and offers a *heory as to the' 
origin of the Indian scales. In the commentary on v. 26 of Bharata’ s ch. xxviii an 
interesting experiment is described^ showing the relation of the srutis by taking two 
tuned in unison, and re-tuning one of them in successive stages. The experiment 
works out on the theory that the &r%dis are equal. As Mr. Clements says, they are 
not so, and the experiment is probably a merely theoretical one. But it has been the 
subject of great misinterpretation, and it would have been interesting to know the 
author’s views on it. Unfortunately he breaks off his translation at this point. 

' He has even been reproved by a critic for saying that Bharata thought the srntis were 
equal in 312 : 6 , and the critic adduced ihia passage to prove that Bharata taught the very 
opposite. The text, it is true, f is slightly corrupt, bun it is in such a case where an 
interpreter, or at^ least tti^n^afeor, is most wanted,” .\-'t i .-k * . , 
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5T?%frftrcr#'^ sff^wrf ^r: 11 

Bharata attached more importance to rhythm than to time and 
devoted only 3 out of 27 chapters to music. He recognised the exis- 
tence of 7 notes, of the four kinds thereof according to the number of 
sruthis between them and made mention of Gramas, Murchanas and 
Jathis. But it was significantly silent on those aspects, which had prior 
in its time degraded music, viz., the Raginis and the Puthras.’' 

992. Sanmukha, also mentioned as Guha was an old writer on 

music, but the original work of Sanmukha is lost. Sangrahacudamani* 
is said to form part of Skandapuraua, composed by Sanmukha. In three 
chapters, it deals with the origin of music, and musical tones. There 
are verses in it referring to Sadananda and Sarngadeva,® clearly showing 
that it must have been written fair later thun 14th century A.D. and 
could not have formed part of Skandapurana. At best this must be a 
reproduction of the lost views of Sanmukha. 

Sangitacintamani is written in the Purauic style, as taught by Siva ^ 
to Parvati, Narada and others and apparently deals with the principles ^ 
of Saman chant.® 

993. Arjunabharatam is the name borne by several works. 
The name indicates that the author was Arjuna. A work of that name 
composed by Nagarjuna* is nov/ available only in fragments and 
treats of music only. Nagarjuna® was a Buddhist priest and lived in the 
reign of king So-lo-po-ha.na. So says ITsing. 

994. Arjunadimatasaram is an epitome on music by Mada- 
bhushi Venkatacarya, son of Anantacarya of Naidbruvakasyapagotra. 
He lived at Samalkot in East Godavari Dist. about 1880 A.D. He also 
wrote an allegorical play, Suddhasatvam, after which name he was 
known later,® 

1. The manuscript is found iu Andhra Sahitya Parishat Library (Madras). 
Oyavana is mentioned as a writerjon music. 

2. ?r5r:^f^ttrjifoT I 

3. XVI. 7265. 

4. Tanj, XVI. 7229. 

5/ Yirahhadra Row (Andhrula Garitam I. 162) gives date lBir200 A.D. Taraha. 
tha {Anftals assigns him to 180*‘220 A.- D. See Ms. JSi^tory of Buddhism* 

6; 'Ms* library, Madras. 
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995. Valmiki has a- fierce metaphor on Vfna play with Ravana^s 
prowess thus : . , 

^Rwr^fft9?rfR?Rri^ il 

jrm’^^cROTsrrs^f eft 1 

sf^mrer 57^# 11 

In Syamilaka’s Padataditaka, there is a fine reference to Vina 
play : 

f?r^ fE^rsfrrarr tr^fr^^rOT I 

q;r?;o5rq^^iT5rt^Epf*J5ciT 11 

(Mad. Edn.) IV. 24, 43-44. 


996. Rudra or Rudracarya is the author of a musical treatise, 
engraved on a rock at Kudimiyamalai in Pudukkota State. His identity 
with Rudrata, the rhetorical writer is not probable. Matanga mentions 
a Rudrata as a writer on music and Kallinatha says so 4 

“ w fiRgra; aiwcfr 

w^r f cir 1 ” 

So does Sarngadeva : 

, ' , Jn?ggjTi^r W3i^i5ff?a«rr I 

Abhinavagupta probably criticises Rudrata as having misunder- 
stood Bharata : . 

• qcmfn«rt!rt: ijfp; (?) 


It is quite likely that this Rudra was a far earlier writer and lived 


at the beginning of the Christian era. 


** The tradition is that his full name was Rudrabhatta, and that 
on one occasion the King extorted from the poet the promise that he 
should remove the letter dka from his name and should be known as 
Rudrata, his famous namesake and predecessor/' 


jil, m^ 33i;,;Puai^ota,8tat^ Insoriptmus, No. 9, It is not , established 
'wEe^.ies«mewM6dhavlRu4ra? il !!l c 
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In an inscription dated Saka 1151 (/BjRAS, XXIX 260) the follow- 
ing Canarese verse refers to Rudrata ; 

Adarol nija namekshara vide sasira 
Ponge kottadan Bidip anitu dinam 
Padedam Rudratanembi padematam 
Riidrabhat tanurvij anadim . 

This shows that among the letters of his name he pledged one 
b/m for a thousand gold coins ; so the world called him by the awk- 
ward name of Rudrata. 

997. Madanapala was the son of Candradeva and king of 
Kanoiij (whose inscriptions are dated 1104-1109 A.D.)* of Gahadavala 
dynasty. Pie was a patron of letters and after his name go a lexicon 
and a work on Dharmasastra. Plis Anandasanjivana® is a work on 
music. 

VIrahhattadesika lived in the court of Kakatiya king Rudradeva 
and wrote Natyasekhara in 1160 A.D. 

998. Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda has been noticed. It is akin 
to the Song of Songs of Solomon in the Old Testament and has been 
translated with inimitable grace by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

It was only a lyrical composition to celebrate the triumph of true 
love between Radha and Krishna. It is true that Jayadeva assigned a 
definite Raga and a definite Thala to each of his 24 songs or praban- 
dhas. Jayadeva’s Ragas were Malava, Gurjari, Vasantha, Ramakari, 
Malavagowda, Karnata, Desakya, Desivaradi, Gowdakari, Bhairavi and 
Vibhasa ; and his Thalas were : Yathi, Roopaka, Eka, Nissara and 
Ashta, But can any one of the modern singers, either in North or 
South India, sing at least one of the 24 piabandhas in the Raga and 
Thala assigned by him ? There was neither the notation to record the 
songs and transmit them to successive generations nor any scientific 
treatment in it whereby to teach or suggest the methods of singing 
them.^’ 

. Besides commentaries already noted, there are others by Nariyauia 
Pandita, RQpadeva and one anonymous.* 

1. li, XVIII, 11 ; jBI. V. App. 18. 

2. Bih, 509. The manuBcripfe is dated Sam. 1585. 

3. XVl. 7336-40. See para 296 
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999. Krgnadatta (MaitMla) interprets Gitagovinda as referring 
to Siva instead of and compares Ms feat with the work of 

Madhnsudana who wrested Mahimnasjuti to the service of Visnu. 

i%f8[cir%?rw f ffqfcr | 

If JT f%^«r?f5r5jrfSRr: qt srr ii 

It 5«fr^Tq' tit srr^sfqrr 
%?r % =f ^r3rfJrjiriTg:r?CTr^rfef: ! 
tn^# trp;5i?rsf^ ifi%cq% nrlttRgrf 

gf fra il 


1000. VisvANATHASiMHA, Chief of Rewah, of the Vaghela race 
(1833-1854 A.D.) wrote a poem Ramacandnihnika in praise of Rama 
on the style of Gitagovinda with commentary on it and under his 
patronage Priyadasa, a poet of his Court, wrote a similar work Sang®- 
Raghunandana in 16 cantos. The latter work has also been by 
courtesy attributed to Visvanathasimha.^ 


1001. Candrasekhara Sarasvati the 63rd Acarya of Kama- 
kotipitha of Kanci (1729-1789 A,D.) wrote SivagitimMika in 12 cantos.® 
Cina Bommabhupala wrote Sangita-Raghava in 6 cantos on the story 
of Ramayana * 

Besides works mentioned in para 298 supra there are the follow- 
ing works are in the style of Gitagovinda : Sahajivilasagitam by 
Dhundhiraja, Saharajastapadi, Sangitasundara by Sadasiva Dfkpita/ 

1. HPBi Cat. Nos. 5065,5259. Visvanathasimha's ancestor was Bljavasimha 
(1660-1690 A.D.) Bhavasimha brought a copy of Somadeva’s KothasaritsSgara from 
Kashmir, had it revised and transcribed by pandits of his Oourfe. Among these pandits 
was one Rupanimisra who added 99^ verses describing the genealogy of Bhavasimha' md 
mentioning therein the names of the learned men of his Court, Balakrsna, Kiiora, 
Govardhana Vajapeyin, LSlamani, Vallabha, Kamalanayana and Laksraanabhatta. 

The Vaghela Rajaputs trace their descent from Viradhavala’s son Vyaghradeva 
who migrated to Northern India from Gujarat in about 123B-4 A.D. His son Kama- 
deva got the fort of Bandhogarh from his father-in-law and Bandhogarh became the 
capital oi the Vaghela Rulers. After its destruction by Akbar in 1597 the town of 
Bewah was established at the capital [Rewah State Gazette, Vol. IV, Lucknow, 1907), 
Since then the State is known by the name of Rewah State.”— See Dr, Har Datt 
Sarma’s arnicle on Som& Vaghela BuUrs and the Sanskrit poets patronised by 
them "—published in Drv-Krishna&wam -Aiyaogar’s Comm. Volume. 

2. Tanj, XVI, 7343-6, ^ ^ 

3. Tanj, XVl, 7288. I ^ . 

4. !ratt;,;XVX* 7389^49/’'^- ' 
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Gita-Gangadhara by Nanjarajasekhara,* Ky^^jiagita by Mauaveda* 
[Ky^nalilavilasa, Ramastapadi, Sankarasangita of fayanarayana * San- 
karigiti of Sarngadeva, Sangita-Ragliimandaiia of Visvanatba,^ Gita. 
Sankara of Anantanarayana, son of Mr^yunjaya ® 

Narayanatirtka's Kysnalilatarangini bas been noticed. Vijaya- 
gopala was almost his contemporary and composed many stray songs of 
devotion. Bhadradrivasas^ name is found in his Kirtanas, but his real 
name is not known ; his songs are simple and touching and are very 
popular. These are included and printed in Bhajanotsavakaumudi 
published in Kumbakonam. 

Ifl02. Nanyadeva (or Rajanarayana) was a king of Tirhaut 
(Mithila), He was subjugated by Vijayasena of Bengal in ll60 A.D. 
and probably (according to Levi) ruled in 1097-1147 A.D. He founded 
the Karnataka dynasty in the valley of Nepal. Besides a commentary 
on Bhavabhuti^s Malatimadhavam, he wrote a Bhapya on Bharatanatya- 
sastra, also called Bkaratavartika, Sarasvatr-hrdaya-bhusana or 
Sarasvati-hrdayA“ALANKARA“Hara, in 17 chapters of about 10,000 
granthas. The manuscript is in the library of Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute, Poona. 

Every step in the advancement of music was closely traced to 
the rites of the Vedic Epoch, and every instrument was brought face to 
face with that used in the sacrificial rites by sacred Eshis, He gives 
full information on every subject except on flute, where he is eclipsed 
by a voracious royal scholar, Kumbhakarna. Some chapters treat of 
sapta-^glilSf deii-gltis and the ancient system which are now obsolete. 
The first of these topics was elaborately dealt with by Bharata, while 
the deii^gitis the source of later prahandlias took a prominent place in 
the grand work of Matanga. Dattila and Abhinava seem to have bes- 
towed greater attention upon the sapta-gxtis, knowledge of which was 
indispensible to the right imdersianding of the Vedic rites in Aim7nedha 
■ and Rlijasuya. Those se\ en sacred chants were first sung by Daksha- 
brahma to propitiate gods. Ekatantri, PinaM and Kitmarl vinas were 
introduced to produce all the graces of the seven songs when sung by 

1. He was Ranjaraja, brother of Dalavoy Devaraja and son of Kalaye Viraraja 
See para 938 uunra and summary of Papers rea'l afc 8th Indian Oriental Confcrciice, 
Mysore (p. 30), that by A. N. Narasimha, 

2. Trav^ 8i. 

3. Printed JSSPt Calcutta, 

4. Adyar, II. 45 ; Oudh, Y. 18. 

6. He was also called Panoaratnakavi, see para 163 supra. 
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the rshis, Nanyadeva gives details for about 140 ingas. He is always, 
careful to quote his authorities and thus on ragas his chief masters are 
Kafyapa and Maianga. Sarngadeva covered a wider range of 260 ragas^ 
many of which were abandoned long before his day. Nandin also 
discussed about the same number. But Sarngadeva was not much in- 
debted to Nandin for his materials which were directly taken from 
Nanyadeva for ragas and from Abhinava for all critical matter, though 
he never mentions his creditors anywhere. A close comparison of 
^amga’s work with the production of Abhinava will reveal the asto- 
nishing insight with which he studied the psychology of the great 
philosopher Abhivava.*'^ 

1003, Sarngadeva (Svastighri) belonged to an affluent family 
of Kasmir. His grand-father Bhaskara migrated to the Deccan. By 
the worship of Bhiliama his father Soddhala attained fame and esta- 
blished the sovereignty of King Singhana of the Yadava dynasty of 
Daulatabad (Deogiri) who ruled between 1132 and 1169 A.D, 
Sarngadeva was the Auditor-General under that king. He was grea 
not merely in music, but in medicine and philosophy. His literary 
attainments were of a high order and in him, he says, Sarasvati had 
sought repose.* He calls himself often as Nissanka and under that 
name he invented a Vina. 

His Sangitaratnakara is a well known treatise on music which 
embraces in it the views of all ancient writers, and has by its compre- 
hensive treatment attained almost the first place in musical literature. It 

1, He quotes two sages Astika and Cbati-a not mentioned ehewhero. M R, 
ICavi, Literary Oleanings'* ABQ, III. See R, C. Majumdar, I HQ. YII. 679 
K. P, Jayaswal, JBOBS, IX. 310, X. 87. 

2, See Bhandarkar's Harly History of ^/^e Deccan ; Wilson, Theatre, gives the 
date between 9 th and 12th centuries A.D. 

3, So he writes: 

II 

tlfsTronwan Hf5!r sgT^cfr: II 

U;': ?rr-^r^ I 
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is not a mere epitome of the older works, but proceeds on an original 
definition and discussion. But the lapse of centuries since Sarnga- 
deva's time has wrought a change in the modes and practices of sing- 
ing, so that his description of Ragas and 'falas differs from the actuali- 
ties of this century. Sarngadeva recorded the art of his time and 
therefore gives us a glimpse of the progress of music in India. 

1004. Sangitaratnakara is in seven parts and each part is divided 
into Prakaranas. The first, Swaradhyaya, treats of musical notes, scales 
etc. The second, Ragadhyaya, contains definitions and examples of the 
different classes of melodies etc. The third called, Praldrnadhyaya 
explains some technical terms etc. The fourth, Prabandhadhyaya, 
furnishes rules of composition etc. The fifth, Jaladhyaya, treats of 
measures of time. The sixth, Vadyadhyaya, deals with musical instru* 
ments and their use. The seventh, N^tyadhyaya, explains dancing and 
acting. 

There are commentaries on it by Simhabhupala,^ Kesava,* Kalli- 
nafha,*' Hamsabhupala, and Kumbhakarna and one anonymous,^ 
Gangarama has written an elaborate commentary in Hindi.® 

1005. Jagadekamalla Pra«j;apacakravartin was a Calukya king 
of Kalyan (1138-1150 A.D ).® Sarngadeva mentions him with respect. 
He was a follower of Abhinavagupta. In five chapters, he composed 
Sangitacudamani^ on music and dancing, 

1006. Somesvara or Bhulokamalla, who ruled in 1116-1327 
A.D.® devoted his entire attention to song and dance, so much so that 
models of South Indian music took the appellation of Karnata, the 
land over which he ruled.® He even condescended to get down from 


1. Ed. by Kalivara Vedantavagisa, Calcutta (SwarSdbyaya only). He is not the 
same as the author of the Rasarnavasudhakara. 

2. The commentary is called Kausjubha (Oriental Mans. Library), This and the 
commentary of KallinStha are said not be satisfactory by Raghunalha. 

3. Tanjt XVI. 7270. Ed. (AnandSsrama series) by M. R. Telang, Bombay. 

4. Named GandrikS. 

5. Tanj, XVI. 7279. 

6. Bee para 89 note.. 

7. The manuscript is in Andhra Sahitya Parishat Library (Madras). 

8. Zns. Nos. 82, 34, 42, 44 ; JBRJS, XI. 253, dtod 1044 to 1149 A.D, 
See lA, VIL ap*^, 42 ; XII. 212. 

9. Henceforward South Indian music bc^an to develop into distinct schools in 
the Karnata and Andhra countries and became often blended jdmost unconsciously h;^ 
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his, throne to teach a certain grace in posture in a dance called 
Kundali to a Mahratla dancer and henceforward it was called goiidpii, 

fji%^ 1 

!a9r'cik5T JTRffr i 


Prabar.dhas of pleasing combinations were productions of his 
Court. In his Manasollasa* he has devoted 2500 verses to music and 
instruments and touched on new phases of music specially Prabandhas/^ 

One Somesvara is mentioned by Sarngadeva and Saradatanaya 
along' with Bhoja. The identity of this Somesvara is uncertain. 

Sangitaratnavali® described in the catalogues as Somarajacleva’s 
may not be the work of the king Somesvara, Probably he is 
PrMibari of the Calukya ldng Ajayapala of Gujarat (1174‘-1177 A.D.y® 

1007. Natankusam^ contains an able discussion of rasa and 
abhinaya and their mutual relations. It deplores the misapplication of 
abhinaya in its days and illustrates the criticism by instancing a verse 
from Saktibhadra's Ascaryacudamani ® P'rom a word Mahima in the 
first verse, it has been suggested that Mahimabhatta was probably its 
author and in any view it cannot be assigned to a date later than 14th 
century A.D. It refers to the drama Pratijnayaugandharayana and to 
Ihe heroine Kurangi (of the play Avimaraka) and the incident of 
Yaugandharayana^s fictiti()us self-immolation in fire (described in 
Vinavasavadatta). 

venmonlar adoption, Thus says Venkatanatha in Fiamsasandesa (of the 13fch centucy 
A.D.) ; 

' V j-.p, 

giT'a'F^T It 

1. Ed. QOS^ Barofa. 

2. See list of authors on music in Sangi|amakaraDda, GO/S, Baroda, p. 65. . 

. 3, ,0n thiF,,sce Inb to Bhavapraka^a, GOS, Baroda, pp. 72-6. 

4, Oriental Maim scripli ‘Library, Madras. 

^ .Hem t^a author rp|e||^|p t^e ^^|b|}ti(3r|,|hat ^sparyacu^im^^ji was'th^ wgrl^ of 
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1008. Jayasenapati wrote Nrttaratnavali in eigJit chapters, and 
deals with marga and dcii kinds of music. In the former he followed 
Bharata and in the latter, chiefly Somesvcira, but all the latest improve- 
ments in dancing were also incorporated. It was composed in the year 
Ananda, 1254 A.D.^ Jayasenapati was the commander of elephant 
forces under Kakaliya Ganapati, king* of Warrangal (1200-1265 A/D.).® 

1009? Ragasagaram is a work in 3 chapters in Puranic style 
narrated in a dialogue between Narada and Dattila on the different 
kinds of ragas, their forms and attributes. Seeing , that later theories 
are adopted in it, and Sarnagadeva is mentioned by name, i( could 
not be earlier than 14th century A.D.* 

1010, Parsvadeva was the son of Adideva and Gauri of the 
race of Srikaniha and desciple of Maha'^evaraya, Pie was a Jain and 
his belief is that music is a way to salvation, while Darsanas are not. 
Pie calls himself Sangitasakara and Srutijnanacakravartin,^ Abhinava- 
Bharatacarya etc. He refers to kings Bhojai Sdmesvara and Paramardin , 
and is quoted by Singabhupala and must therefore have lived in the 
13th century. His Sangitasamayasara is 9 cidhikaranas, on nada and. 
dhwani, on sthayis, on ragns, on dhokki etc., on Vadya, on abhinaya, 
on tala, on vadya, and on prastara etc., and ends with adhvayo'ga.® 
He mentions writers king Pratapa, pigambara and Sankara thus 

' 1. Tan/, XYL 7236, . . , - 

2. Por JayfiSdnapatPs iDsoriplioiis, dated Saka 1135, 1153, 1157, see-^l, III* 

Si; V, 143 ; VI. 39. , 

For Ganapati’s ioscription. bco lA, XXI. 200, and some unpublished ones from 
Vaddamanu in Nijsam’s dominions are with M. Bamakrishnakavi^ Madras. ■ 

3. DO, XXII, 8742. . . ’ 

?ilicr?rwqHrt 11 

5. Sd. GOS, Baroda. But really the 1st chapter and 40 .verses in 2nd chapter 
are left out and as it is printed ibis only the 2nd chapter and not the 1st. DO, XXII. 
8751; Mys. 309 {called San^itasara-sangraha) ; He mentions Tumbiiru, Mat mga, 
Kafyapa, Pa|tila, Xohaia and Hanuman as writers on music. , 

6. There is one Yikrama quoted in Sangitamakaranda. Are these identical ? « 



ii. HI#:# I '’' I 

^tTFJnq#^ TF-^ Rqir^ ll | 

iii. fe«rr l I 

ii^PcfjfRTtir^Jj; 11 J 

'''I 

101 L Sri Vidyacakravartin, Vidyacakravartin II (Kilakala- /:; 
bha) was the son of Vaidyanatha and grandson of Vidyacakravartin I. 

He wrote Gadyakarriamrta, which true to its name, is an illustration of 
melody in prose. For instance, there is this description of an evening 
walk of Siva and Parvati in the celestial gardens on mount Kailasa 
accompanied by Vijaya, the hand-maid of Parvati : 

%d 5imraR«tqRi; I 

?wr% ?fi% ?r3r 1 

frs^?Rfr n 

^ ??? I 3?«rt?r 

% ^5r[%|gf[rfii5^ f m %OT?iT3w?fer , | 

5r<Ml ^ asf^^f^rg; ;| 

r^^mrof f?iT%p*rri%Nra^^ 1 

t?r5?tcS^l m i%?^r%|?:rqsft?:grf|gRqTqrra3i^ | 

^q^nSf'mrRqrq er l gqrrtftgr ftqgwrFg^jraq'qsngRfr %'%q5rr3pq^ 

«iRa"l‘fffR^sir<«raf ffRrt qE#r qw I 

f^qqtqrq I 

f^f^q^iRsqtiigi tV^qg; qq^qqsrfqste'rqqpqrjfOTq®^- 
q;^qrqgFtrra5ci%'qri^wrftqc55^fqft'55qqRq^^ q^q 
«R??[iq^q?q%?iraf^l^>(ftr^r55ra^ (?) ^#i^'^r^Rqrfqeiqq^S?cr- 

?:Rr'q5yqq55jqqq 


1012* Vasudeva was the son ot Vidyacakravartin IL Me had 
two sons Mah^^eva and ViDyACAKnAVARTiN III " Mahi^eva was a 

1. See articles by M, B. Kavi and-M. Doraisamayyajn Tirupati Sri VeThkatesmra 
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pious Brahmin who performed various sacrifices. Thus his brother 
describes him : — 

f^irrjisrr %f?if •■ ’TS»rt m fww 11 

^¥rf»WTTr‘t'rai f?rt: swrsrat-* 5r?^ I 
#fg^wrr%-^li'S5?Fs^ 11 

In his commentaries on Kavyaprakasa and Alankarasarvasva> he 
immortalised kings of Hoysala dynasty and the martial glory of his 
patron Baliala III (1191-1342 A.D.) Thus he says : 

sfrar: I 

■ Tr5ri%55Tg qffcsijr^ isfsrarcrr: i! 

^flrcfr ^ 3rrr?i?m^ m CRRRjsnrrqr: 11 

sqi^ipr q;r5q5iq;nStTf^(5r¥SFnl% 11 

^isr Jrri%ftq to m q-ftqT^^ 

qf^ citrqTWf I 
qf^?frr^ ¥rq^r 555s:qq5r^t . 
qrarqf^ =fio5qF^^rMqit: m 11 

(Kavyaprakasa-vyakhya, page 144) 

His life was spent in the royal courts. He grew old. He had 
sons who were as good and great as himself. In his old age in order 
to purify himself of any (sins of the tongue) he wrote the 

glorious deeds of Lord Kpsna in his marriage with Rukmini, 

In his own words **— 

?wig ?rf i q- q' ?mt9i5CFq 11 

qfStiqisq 55^Tf qi};q SqrqS’^^qsjTrsqq 1 

sqrqtf^% qj^PgqiT'q 5^: H .. ;**, 
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He has not altered the puranic story but by various descriptions 
he has heightened the poetic effect ; 

Vidyacakravartin II wrote commentaries on VirOpakslisapan- 
casika, Kavyaprakasa, Alankarasarvasva and Dasasloki, In Rukmi^ii- 
kaiyana the descriptions and trophes are fine and natural. The fifth 
canto excels in giving a beautiful and vivid picture of Krsna's 
rasakrida. 

T[iqir?ri ^ i 

I'Cr: q>Tf3q*rar: il 

tt % =s[C[?ffcrq§jr TO^r"Ti57f%gcf?5i^^i5^g5ftTO#ra[ |l 
T%trJTq:^arqi%ff^ofr?R[i5r 5qjiiq=qfq?fTor¥?rr%^^^s I 
«r4w?g553f55^'>i5ff^cirR ?i: q^rf^ ss-isri II 

qt ^ qw ^€rraqrq:rfm3R: ^ ?i2F5qqTq^rsft | 

q«F:r^qi girq^q 5??#[qe;^q3[qrt ll 

% % ifiirf^rJR^frf^q wpFa^crqr q^Rs^q^: i 

^qg qr^g’Tfffsntgg iq^rqfqrsH^ qi^r JT^ttqqR: ll’- 

Vidyacakravartin quotes from his Bharatasangraha in his com- 
mentary on Kavyaprakasa. Thus he refers to dance-eye or Nrtyadr^ti;* 

1 , Pncf^B Family, , Kings" Family^ 

Vidyacakravartin Bhallala II 

j ' (1173-1219 A.D.} 

, Vaidyan?f{ha Nrsimha 11 

” ' j (1220-1235?) 

not known Somelvara 

Probably Kalakalabha jli. Bijjalamba 

alias Vidyacakravartin I (1240-57 ?) A.D* 

Vasudeva Narasimba III 

ni. Pattamma daughter Of ' (1261-1290 A.D.) 

Caturvedi Guru md, Pattamma dr, of Paudya 

j King 

^ ^ 'BhaimiaJII 

1 - I - (1291-1342) 

Mahadeva Sri Vidyacakravartin II , 

1, See para 100 supra ; also’ aHicle ofi MallikSrjtmasuk^isndhSrnavam {Mys, 
Arch, Bep, 1931, p; 81)^,J-.l T ^ : ;r, . ..f '55^' ifrlfr? s-i / - 
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ir%^tR:sr; fr%t I f| — ' 

sU^Rr: WiF; q^s^JlsTr |1 

3-tfi f| W Sff^cieSTl — 

m '?F^3[qTwwrg f r% i 

1013. Haripala or Haripaladeva or Haii was the son of 
Kiimiri (?) and grandson of Somanatha, He was probably king Hari- 
pala of the Yaclava dynasty of Devagiri (1312-1318) who was killed by 
Mubarak in 13X8 A.D. and not king Haripala of the Calukya dynasty 
of Anhilvid (1145-1155 A.D.) He calls himself Vicaracaturniukha and 
Vinatantravisarada and says he wrote 100 works of enchanting senti- 
ments. Fie describes his own learning thus : 

m q-t mj II 

When on a visit to the shrine of Srirangam, he stayed there for 
some time and at the request of the dancers and musicians there he 
composed his Sangitasudhakara*". In 6 chapters, it deals with natya, 
tal, vadya, rasa, and prabandha, with an appendix on Gayakalaksana,*® 

In Sangitasudhakara he is mentioned as an author on music along 
with Sarngadeva among Adhunikas (moderns)^.; In an anonymous work 
Abhinayasastram®, there is a reference to him : 

1014. Hammira® was probably the King of Mewar and the 

1. TO, I. 1025, IV. 4570 ; Tauj, XVI. 7293. 

2. E. Sewell, Stir, of India, 11. 254. 

3. M. Dufi (07iforio7oF72/, 215) and Bhan<larkar (H'isF ofD:Q:an, 111,157) call 
him Harapala. He was Gth in succession from Aparajita {990-1010 A.D.) The geoeO' 
logy is this: Aparajita— his sons Vijjada (1010-1016) and Arikesari (1016-1026)-— 
Arikesari’s sons, Oittaraji (1025-1045), Nagaraja (1046-1055), Mummidiraja- (1055- 
1085)— Nagarajja’s son Anantadeva Konkana Oakravartin (10864126) — ^his son Apara* 
ditya I (1125-1145)— his son Harapala (1145-1155)— his sou41alUkarjuna (1155-1176) 
—his son Ax^araditya II (1175-1200). 

4. Adyar, I. 330 ; TG, IV, 4658*, Trav. 73 ; Tanh XVI. 7293. 

5. DC, XXII. 8720-1, . 

6. On several Hammiras, see para 118, A Chowhan King Hammira, here of 

|!^ayacan4ra’s poem, is mentioned . by his .son Al-lar^ja or Maliaraja in his rhetorical 
WorkBasaratnadipika, ' 
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fifth, ancestor of King Kumbhakarpa who commented on Sangitarataa- 
kara etc. Hammira died in 1394 A.D..* In his Sangitasyngarahara,* 
he mentions an earlier writer Jai|rasimha (King). 

1015. Lakshmana Bhaskara wrote a work called Matanga- 
bhara^a based on Matanga, dealing mostly with dancing in about a 
thousand verses. He was earlier that the Naik King of Tanjore and 
may have lived about 14th century A.D.® 

1016. Sudhakalasa was ajain and pupil of Rajasekhaiasuri. 

In six chapters on music and dancing, he wrote Sangitopanisa^ with 
commentary calling the whole Sangitopanisad* in Sam. 1380 (1323 A.D.) 
and in Sam. 1406 (1349 A.D.). 

1017- Trilocanadilya’s Natyalocana* is widely cited by com- 
mentators such as pivakara and Caritravardhana, pivakara lived about , 
1385 A.D. and this work must have been composed in 14th century ‘ 
A.D. He also wrote Locanavyakhyanjana.® 

1018, Astavadhani Somanarya wrote Svararagasudharasam or 
Hatyacudamani, a learned treatise in 7 chapters on music and dancing,’ ' 
Among original writers he quotes is Ravana. He was a follower, of - 
Narada’s school and differs frequently from Bhara^a. Somanarya was ' 
probably the great Telugu poet Nacana Somana the author of U^tara- ; 
Harivamsa, who was the donee under a grant dated 1344 A.D. of king ( 
Bukkal ofVijayanagar.® ^ 

1. See Eajputana Gazetteer, II. A, Mewar Eesidenoy. The geneologee give them 
thuatHamnuia-Khetsingh-sons, Ijakka (1382-97) and Mokal (1397-1433)-latter’a son 
Kumbha (1483-1468). 

2. S. B. Bhaudarkar’s Bef. of Baj, and 0. 1. Mss, 54, 92-3. - 

s’ Ta«i. XVI. 7231. 

4, JBiht 528, 

5, CO, I. m ; III. 81. 

6, 0pp. 2695. 

7 , nc^ XXII. 8723, 8729, TG, I. B. No. 366 in the controversy over XySga'raja’s 
mention of svararagasndharasa, if it refers to three works. Svararnava, Ragarnava and 
Sudharnava. SeeHinda, Deo. 1932, 20bh, 26th etc. Literary supplements; and 
Y. Baghavan’s paper read at Music Conference, Madras, 1932. 

8, X. 136, There seems to be some difficulty about the grant. In 131;^ 
A.D, Bukka is mentioned here as sitting on the throne of Vidyanagar whereas a grant 
dated 13 d 6 A.D. was made Harihara I {JSC, YI. 190). Sewell (JPor. Empife) says 
Harihara died in 1348 A.D. but he himself (in CIA, II: 343) as well as Bice {Wyme 
Qa%. I. 346) say that Harihara ruled till 1350 A.D. Bor a discussion on this, gee B. 
Suryanarayaharow, NBE, 144 et. stq. 16 seems a fair suggestion that ton alter Hati- 

hara consolidated his empire in-l®48 A.D. he retired from the throne ahd Bukka took 
up the reigns of GoveimuMit. : ' : ■ ‘ ‘ ' • 
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1019, Vidyaranya^s Sangitasara® is quoted by name by Cikkade- 
variya of Mysore in his Bharatasarasangraha and by Naraya^iadeva in 
his Sangitanarayana. Among the quotations by the former a reference, 
to the number of tmas reads as follows 

aRWf 11 

and bears agreement with the enumeration given by Abhinavagupfa, 

King Raghunatha of Tanjore while summarising his authorities 
for the composition of his Sangitasudha respectfully says : — 

aan again when analysing the ragas has the following : 

f^:#rcfr w I: I 

and closely follows the sage's method, . . 

Gauranarya Laksanadipika is a general ireatise on poetics, music 
and dancing.® He was the son of Ayamaprabhu, who was the brother 
of Potana. Potana was the minister of &ngaya Madhava, king of 
Racakonda of Recerla dynasty, who ruled about 1427 A,D.® 

1020. Gopendra Tippa Bhupala was a scion of the Salva 
Dynasty of Vizianagar of the 15th century A.D, He wrote a commen- 
tary on Vamana's Kavyalankarasutra and '^’aladipika in three chapters 
on Marga and pesi talas."^ 


1, See para 125 supra. 

** There is a manuscript in the Maharaja’s Library at Bikanir called Sangitas3ra 
which consists of about 160 slokas without its author's name. The work maintains 
the theory of Nandikelvara, who, we* know from Aumapata, enumerates 264 ragas, 
Whether the work is a summary or a fragment of VidySranya's production has yet to be 
decided. But some of the points dealt with in it appear to be developments in music 
attained in the 16th or the 17th century and lacks in the grandeur that we usually find 
in Yidyaranya’s works." 

2. Part relating to poetics is found in DO, XXII* S692~6. Part relating to 

music is found in Mys, 399 and part relating to dancing is with Bamakrishna Kavi, 
Madras. ^ \ . 

3, ydtigotivari Vam^aearitam, 69-71. 

4. TO, 1. 1016 Tanj, Xvf. 7307^ See para 819 $upra, . S, K. De, OP, II, 84. 
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■' I •1021. -Kumbhakarna (or feumbba or Kumbha Rana) was the 
son of Mokala aTi4 belonged to the Vijayagotra and to the race of 
Guhilas (Brahmin kings), of Medapata (Mewar).* Apurvadevi was his 
wife. Rajamalla was his son. . He ruled, at Citrakuta in 1433-1468 
A.D. Mira Bai the great saint was his wife. He was a devotee of 
Bhavani and Ekalinga and he was favoured with their grace. He re.* 
cites his conquests over the kings of Malwa, Yavaixas and Guzarat and 
the destruction of Saranganngara. This brought him a number of 
titles.* His poetry is charming and his proficiency in arts is versatile.* 
His commentary, Rasikapriya, on Gitagovin(Ja displays his aesthetic 
taste and there he quotes from his Sangitaraja. 

1022. , Sangitaraja, known also as Sangltaiinmamsa, embraces 
16000 verses and consists of five Ratnakosas (chapters). The first deals 
with dramaturgy and dramatic expression ; the second with vocal 
music ; the third with musical instruments ; the fourth with dressing,, 
dancing and gesticulation, the fifth with heroes, heroines and senti* 
ments. 

One of the quotations in his commentary on Gltagovinda shows 
there was a chapter there on metres : . 

1 ciff'ji' — 


1. This is the gsneology of the family as given in his work and in jSI, VIII, 
IB ; Eaj. Qaz> IC-A, Mewar Residency 

t / . Bappa (d. in 1364 A.D. , 

I 

Hammira 

Ksetras’mha (Khetsingh). 

Laksasimha (1382-97 A.D ) 

Mokala (defeated Sultan Firoz Shah A.D. 1428) 

Kumbhakarna (1438, 1439, 1458 A.D.) 

I 

Rajamalla (1489, 1498, 1601, 1604 A.D,) 

Sangr^masimha 
' ' ■ 'I 

Ratnasimha (1630 A.D,) 

• ‘ 21 So he says in his commentary on Gitagovinda. 
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From tbe Iasi verses in the Cantos in his Rasikapriya it is seen that 
Kumbhakarna wrote works called Sangitakramadipika, Ekalingasraya 
and Kiimbhasvamimandara and there is his commentary on vSangita- 
ratnakara.®^ 

“About 1440 Ktimbhakarna king ofMwad completed his sangiia”- 
mmcmsa alias Sangifaraja in five sections of paihya, gita^ vadya^ 7irtya and 
rasa. The whole work, is not available to ixs. Each of the five sections 
is further classified into four chapters of minor divisions, Ihe work 
extends over 16,000 ilokas. His treatment is thorough in gita and vadya. 
He sifts all the material then available to him and possessing high, 
sastric proficiency, discusses theories very intelligently, For example 
we cite the theory of rasa and use of the word saitva, etc. He did not 
quote from Kohala or Kasyapa though he says he studied tliem. He 
mentions Dattila rarely. He had with him Rahula’s and Kirtidhara^s 
Vartikas on Bharata^s Ndtyasastra, He examined the treatises of Kshgtra- 
]^ja. Modern research cannot be complete without a thorough study of 
this grand work. The author was a profound scholar in Mimamsa and 
vedic rites and thus scarely misunderstands the arguments of Matanga, 
Haltila and Abhinavagupta whom he closely follows. His section on 
musical prosody was borrowed from the later writers of North India.. 
In the construction of vinas and va?jisas he gives all possible 
details. He touches upon chiefly Nahildy Finaki, Svaramandala 
Mattakokila^ Kinfiari, of medium and higher sorts. Somesvara treats, 
of only Ekafantri, Alavani, and Kirmari of two kinds. Nanyadeva 
elaborates Rudravinay and KinnarL He accidentally mentions that 
Nafada used Vina of 21 strings and Matanga practised upon Chaiirika 
ann Svati on a lute of 9 strings.^^ 1 


1023* Jagaddhara was son of Rataadhara and lived somewhere 
about the 15th century A.D,. He commented on Sarasvatikantha- 
bharana and on MalatTMadhava and other plays and wrote Sivastotra 
and SangitasarVasva.** 

1024. ■ Catora Kalllaalha was the soh of Laksmidhara ^nd, 
Narayapi of ^andilyagotra. His grand-father was Tutlalesvaradeva. 

1. List of Bhandankar’s OBI, 

. „ : 2, See .Y. Raghavan, MiscdlauiesS in AmdlB, XYl, parts iii and iv* 

8. IThis is quoted profusely by Rucipafl and Bashavabhatta.- * ™ 
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He was in the Court of Immadi ^evaraya, alias Mallikarjuna, son of 
Praudha Devaraja, or lOevaraya II of Vijayanagar, (1446-1485 AJ),f 
,, 1025. Devanacarya was probably the same as Devas^abhatta 
who wrote Smrticandrika in the Court of King Praudha Devaraja of 
Vijayanagar (1406-1422 A.D,). His Sangitamuktavali deals mainly 
with dancing and has a chapter on music. Besides older authors, he 
mentions Rudrasena and Somesvara.® 

1026. Devendra alias Devanacarya wrote another work San- 
gitamuktavali.^ He was pupil of one Rudra who was said to have 
been honoured by the scholars of different countries. He calls him- 
self Tauryatrikacintamani, He mentions Rudrata as an author on 
Sangita and Nrtya. I-Ie probably lived in 15th or 16th century A.D, 

1027. Rama Amatya was son of Timmamatya of the family o^ 
Todafmal, His Svaramelakalanidhi contains in five chapters a detailed 
description of the ragas of the Carnata system, and their distribution 
into 72 melakartas. He flourished in the Court of Aliya Ramaraja of 
Vijayanagar, who was killed in the battle of Talikota in 1565 A.D.^ 
He was the daughter's son of Catura Kallinatha.® 

' Ksemakarna's Ragamala was composed in 1570 A.D. at the. 
instance of Jatava Bhupati® ; and another Ragamala was the work of 
Jivaraja/ 

1, See para 124 For Immadi Devaraja’s inscription, see 110 (dated 

laka 1371-1449 A.D.); xxiii. 132.; I.A, xxv. 346, note 6 ; EG, III, 18. Kalli- 
na|ha gives long extracts from Kohala’s Sangitameru. 

teafiii^atiha's commentary though extensive is defective in several placet. 
Slirangadeva closely follows Abhinava and adopts all his criticisms by a rearrangement 
of the matter. Kallinatha without reading that original attempts to explain those 
pabages and consequently he is meagre" if not very wrong. That is why Raghunatha 
has trenchantly put thus 

far israr^-^rr^ff I 

2. M. 521. ' 

8. Tany, XVL7272. 

4. Tanj, XVl. 7234, Ed, Pudukottai, Bombay. Ed. by Bhatkande, Ed. by 

M* S. Ramasami Iyer for Annamalai University, Chidambaram. See Popley, Musk 
of India, 18. ‘ 

5. See 8VE, 192. 

6. 10, II. 319 ; Bik, 616. 

7. Mifra, YIX, 261 !.Opi Ir 499,. There is a Dak§iuiragamtla {BBl, Ms, Ho, 
884, 1895-8) desoriblh■g;f^l5^ig^^^ . _ ,i: 
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1028. Piindarika Vitihala belonged to the village Satannrva 
in Khandesh and was a karnata brahmin of Jamadagyagotra. At the 
instance of King Burhankhan of Pharata dynasty’* he began to reduce 
the music ofNorthern India into order and wrote Vitthaliya,® Ragamala, 
Naptananirnaya, Ragamanjari and Sadragacandrodaya ® After Khan- 
desh was annexed by Akbar about 1599 A.D., he went to his Court at 
Pelhi and there wrote Raganarayana at the instance of chief Madhava- 
simha. His expositions evidence a comprehensive scholarship of nor- 
thern and southern systems of music, tie was probably the same as 
Vitthala who wrote Sangitavrttaratnakara.^ 

1029. Subhankara’s Sangitadimodara in seven chapters treats 
of music and dancing in their various aspects in relation to heroines 
and sentiments and being quoted in Sangita Nariyana must be earlier 
than 17th century A.D,® It is dedicated to King Pamodara and so 
followed the name.® Subhankara wrote a commentary on Naradiyasiksir 

1030. Laksminarayawa (Bhandaru) was the son of Bhandaru 
Vitthalesvara and Rukmini of Bharadvajagotra. He was the musician 
(Vaggeyakara)'^ of State under Emperor Kr^nadevaraya of Vijianagar 
{1509-1529 A.D.). He had the titles Abhinavabharatacarya, 'fodara- 
malla, Suk^mabharatacarya etc. The emperor presented him with 
golden palanquin, elephants, pearl-fans etc. He was pupil of Vi§nu- 
bhattaraka. He wrote his Sangitasuryodaya® in 5 Adhyayas on 
Tala, Vrtta, Svaragita, Jati and Prabandha. The prologue gives an 
account of the Emperor of Vidyapura and is of great historical value. 

Govinda’s RagatalapSrijataprakasa describes music tones and time* 

1. This dynasty ruled at Anandavalli in Khandesh in 1370-1600 A.D. - 

2. Tanj, XVI. 7245. 

3. Tanji XVI, 7242, 7245 ; Bik. 575. RagaJhila and SadragacandrikS have 
been printed in Bombay, See Popley, Music of India, 17-15. There is a work of the 
name of RagamSUka by KalSnkura of Odssa (TO, IV. 4705). 

4. TW, XVI. 7244. 

5. 10, 11. 318, Mitra’s Notices, I. 219. There is a fragment in Or. Ms. 
Library, Madras and a complete copy with M. Bamakrishna Kavi, Madras. 

In SangitanarSyana (Chapter III) the author’s name is given : 3 

I 

6. Damodara son of Laksmidhara is the author*of Eangijadarpana, 10, It, 318. 

7. #fcr | 

, . ■ . •^Bctf^gHcisudha, 

8. M, B. Kavi, Bharaii, (1925), 64, :: 
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He mentions Sarngadeva and must have lived later than 13th century 


1031. Lakshmidhara flourished in the Court of King Tira- 
malaroya of Vijianagar (1570-73 A.D.)** and lived at Cerukuru in 
Guntur District. In his commentary on Gitagovinda^ he mentions 
Ragadipika, Rangalaksmivilasa and Vamadeviya and King Pratapa^s 
Sangitacudamayi and he himself wrote Eharatasastragranlha^ in which 
his work on sports of seasons called Rtukridaviveka is quoted. 

1032. King Hardayanarayana was a King of Garrh or Gata- 
durga (Jubbalpore) and ruled about 1667 A. D. He wrote Hrdaya- 
prakasa and Hrdayakaiituka and used LocanakavPs Ragatarangipi * 
for elaboration. 


1033. Sotnanatha was probably an Andhra of Godavari district 
His Ragavibodha composed in 1609 A.D. displays fine poetry in Arya 
metre and speaks of ragas and srutis, more with a view to their use on 
the Vina, of which all varieties are described.® 

1034. Catura Damodara^ was son of Lakgmidhara. His 
Saugitadarpana treats of music and dancing. His descriptions of 
ragas are pictorial and are mostly based on Somanatha’s Ragavibodha. 
He was probably a descendant of Catura Kallinatha, the commentator 
on ^arngadeva and was attached to the Court of PImperor Jehangir 
(1605-1627 A.D.)® 


; 1. The manusoripUs found in the Andhra-Sahitya ‘Parish ad Llbrarary (Madras), 

under the name Sangftaratnakara. He mentions among others Samirana, Nandin. 
Guha, Matangaja, Narada, Barngin as writers on music, 

2. See para 124 sitpra, 

S, Tanj.XYLmB, 

4. Bm, (1916-18) No. 40. 

5. Printed in part. He quotes Vidyapati^s Maithili songs. Here he referred to 
his work Rangasangitasangraha, 

^ 6. Ed, Bombay. Ed. by M. Si Ramasami Iyer with introduction and trans- 
lation. There is a gloss on it Ragavibodhaviveka in Bhandarkar’s Deccan Collage MsS. 
(XIX, I. 430.) SeePopley, 18, K. B.Dewal, Theory of Indian 

Music as expounded by Somamtha, Poona For English Translation in part, soe 
Indian Musical Journal, Mysore (1912—13.) 

7; Ed. Bombay with the commentary ,of Batansi-Liladhara. DC, XXII, 8742 : 
Tatif. XVI. 7266. 

8. In another manuscript (1. o. No, 38017), the author’s name is given m 
Haribhatta (or HariyaBabha). . . ^ . u 
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. Tliere are Haribhatta's Sangitadarparia,* Sangitasaroddliara® and 
Sangitakalanidhi.® 

1035. Veda was x^robably the son of Ananta, who was the son 
of Catnra Damodara, the author of Sangitadarpaua. Shahaji, father 
of Sivaji, the Great, w^as his patron. At his instance he wrote the 
works Sangitamakaranda and Sangitapuspanjali. The former treats 
of Rasacirsti, Gati, cari, Hasta, rij-tya and rasa.* 

1036. Sriraogaraja w^as a prince of the Vijayanagar ruling 
family and lived sbout the beginning of the 17th century A.D. His 
NitakakaparibhaSa is a small work on dramatic conventions.® 

1037. Sangitaswdha known as the work of King Raghunatha 
of Tanjore was composed by Govinda Piksita. It contains a historical 
introduction on the Kings of Tanjore and a discription of the greatness 
of King Raghunatha, particularly of his proficiency in music. 

Raghunatha treats at length of only 50 ragas which he says were 
in use. Older writers simply gave m?isa, nj/asa and graha to each of 
the ragas ; but Raghunatha gives in detail the number of the sn^h' in 
each smra with alaptika. He arranged 50 ragas under 15 melakartaS^ 
the details given against each of them are full and useful for vina^ 
The third and fourth chapters of the work are devoted to musical 
compositions known as praha?tdhas then in vogue and to minor trophes 
in music/’® 

1038. Venkatesa or Venkata Makhin was the son of Govinda- 
makhin and brother of Yagnanarayana and was in the Court of King 
Vijayaraghava who ruled till 1672 A.D. at Tanjore/ He was a 

1. Tanj. XVI, 7266. That is another name for Catura' D3modara as mentioned 
in introductory verses. 

2. Bilt, 527. There is another work of this name by Kikaraja, PR, IV, 32, Ex. 
42. Kikaraja was known as SaradSuandana (BRI, 1886-92, No. 832.) 

3. 00, I. 685. 

4. See S. R, Bhandonkar’s oat of Mss, Raj, and 02, (1904-6) page 54. Bikt 620 ; 
Tatii XVI. 7268, see para 157 supra. 

5. The manuscript is with P. V. Subrahmanya Sastri of Razole, East Godavari 
District. 

6* TGi IV, 4568. See paras 146, 148 supra.. See S. Subrahmauyasastri Venikata- 
makhin and his kodve Notes t II. of Madras Music Academy II 

7. Ed. by B. S. Sukthankar, Bombay. There is a referanoe to one Gopalandik, 
as having appreciated him, as an expert in Srutis and to X^^aparya, his teacher’s 
teacher. See S. Subrahmanyasastri. V enkatamakhi and his twelve notes ^ {Jl, Mad. 
Music Academy i 11 Part 1) ‘Oaturdandi’ means four parts of raga, sthayi, Arohi, 
Avarohi and SanoM. 
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pupil of King Raghunatha. He was proficient in music and rhetoric* In 
mimamsa he wrote Vartikabharana, a commentary on Tantravartika, 
and performed Vajapeya sacrifice. In general he follows Bharata. He 
introduced a system of notation in the expression of Srutis, discovered 
a type of vlna, a mela in Simharavaraga and called Madhyamela, and 
asserted that the old Vina Suddhamela (Raghunatha^s vina) was unfit 
for illustrating Srutis. He criticised the views of Sarngadeva and 
Ramamatya rather with too much severity, but these criticisms are 
considered groundless by Ahobila, His Laksauagitas are printed in 
SangitasampradayapradarSni.- His Caturdandiprakasika in 6 chap- 
ters is mainly intended as a treatise on music wth special reference 
to the instrument Vina. 

The work is critical and the author introduced many novel idea^ 
and suggested new methods. It is said that he was the first to introduce 
*72 melakartas now in use in South India. This introduction 
mnemonic rather than logical which is the characteristic of the older 
classification. How far V^nkatamakhin is the author of this introduc- 
tion is still doubtful. One may be inclined to attribute it to some 
ianoyator in the court of Vjiayanagar. Venkatamakhin is hard upon 
^reat writers especially on Bayakara Ramamatya of the court of 
Ramaraya. Ramamatya is not a negligible writer and his Svaramela* 
kalanidhi gave impetus to Venkatamakin whose ofifensive trait in 
criticism is seen for instance here 

3^^ 5fr%ciT: I I 

* * * H 

%% I ^r% t 

1 (?) II 

Venkatamakhin’s system is taken up and enlarged in Meladhi- 
karalakSana of about 18th Century A.D.® 

As authority on Caturdandi, Gopalanayaka is mentioned thus in 
Caturdandiprakasika : 

smifct I 51 i qT^^cir: II 

1. The System of melakartas is elaborated in Sangrahaohudamani purported to. 
have been composed by Shanmukha in Skandapurana. The existence was doubted by 
Subbarama Dikshita of Ettiyapuram in his Sangita work. Happily an old manus- 
cript is available with me and yenkatamakhin’s originality can be disproved 

g. Tanj.JNhim* ' " 
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Go palanay aka Is quoted by Kallinatha also and is said to have 
been a friend of Amir Kkusru and respected by Allauddin Khilji 

(1295-1315 A. D.)* 

1039. Jagajjyotirmalla, son of Tribhuvanamalla, was the 
ruler of Bhakfapura (Bhatag-amva), a tributary of the King of Nepal, 
He was a great musician and finding no suitable work on music in the 
north he brought Abhilasa's Sangitacandra into Nepal and had a 
commentary Sangitabhaskara® written on it by another scholar Vanga- 
mani of Mithiia, while he himself composed a treatise Sangltasarasan- 
graha^ in Nepal Era 799. He ruled in 1617-1633 A.D. He wrote a 
commentary on Padmasri’s Nagarasarvasva and an opera play Hara- 
Gaurivivaha in Nepalese dialect. 

Among his other works are Svarodayadipika, Git^pancasika, and 
Sangitabhaskara (?) His Slokasangraha is a collection of verses on 33 
subjects. 

His son Pratapamalla was also a poet and his son Jagatprakasa- 
malla made an anthology Padyasamuccaya. At the instance of his 
daughter’s son Ananja, one Ghanasyama wrote a commentary on 
Hastamuk^avaii, a work on dancing.® 

1. For a critical review of its contents by T. L, Venkatarama Iyer, see Jl. Mad 
Music Academy, Vol, I, 

3, IsvariprasaPs Med. Mia, 5^2. 

3. Nepal, 260 

JT?2iT: I 

crsrr>fr?5rii^g 11 

w 1 

^riT%orlw: 11 

irlrg: ?fr3rTF55trrMi%9r I — sangitacandra. 

That Abhilasa wrote it appears from the introductory verse : 

11 

4. Nepal, 262. 

5. For all this account, see Int. to Nagarasarvasva edited by Tauusukharama- 
sarma, Bombay. 
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1040. DhundMraja, son of Laksmana of Vyasagotra, was a Paiira- 
^ika under King Shahaji of 'fanjore (1687-1711 A. D.) and wrote 
Sakavilasa in 8 cantos and probably Sabaraja^tapadi.^ 

Mummidi Cikkadevaraya^S® (III) Bharatasarasangraha is an ela- 
borate but incomplete Work in 2500 verses^ and embodies the views 
of Bharata, Matanga and Vidyaranya. Cikkadevaraya III was a ruler 
of Mysore (1672-1704 A.D.) 

104L Aliobila*s Sangitaparijata was written in the 17th 
century A.D. and was translated into Persian in 1724 A.D, He mentions 
ancient writers and it is based particularly on Hanuman^s work. Pie 
refers to RagataranginI and Ragavibodha and defends the views of 
Ramamatya. He was the first to describe the twelve svaras in terms 
of the length of the string of the Viya.® 

1042. Bhavabhalta was son of Sangitaraya Janardana^ Bhatta 
and was grandson of the musician Tana Bhatta.® In the Court of King 
Anupasimha of Bikanir (1674-1709 A.D).® he wrote Anupasangita- 
vilasa/ Anupasangitaratnakara and Anupasangitaiikiisa (now in print) 
and Sangitavinoda, Muraliprakasa and Nastoddistaprabodhaka, Dhrauva- 
padatika.® 

1043. Gopisiatha Kai^ibhesana was son of Vasudeva Patro 
of Karana family. Vasudeva was priest and physician of King Gajapati 
Jagannatha Narayana of Khimindi of Ganga race, who probably ruled 
in 1766-1806 A.D.® Besides a music poem Ramacandravihara, he 
wrote an extensive work on poetics Kavicintamani in 24 chapters 
'the last of which embraces music.*® 

1044. Balaramavarman or simply Ramavarman was the 
nephew of Balamartandg, Varman. He was born in 1724 A. D. and 

1. Tanj, XVI. 7317—9, Seo para 163 S 2 ipra, 

2. Myp, 308. 

3. Ed. Madras or Nellore, See Volley ^ Music of India ^ 19, 

4- He was a musician of the Court of Emperor Shah Jahan. 

5. One Tanappacarya is mentioned by Venkatamakhin, see JU Mad, Mus, 
JC1/.IL159. 

6. At his instance a commentry was written on Gitagovinda {SKCt 67), 

7. Faqamanjaii, Ragakutahala and Ragakaiituka are quoted here. 

8. 513, 514, 517. 

9. See Sewell’s Arch S, Sli 11. 186, where one of his ancestors and one of his 
successors bore the names Sarvagna Jagannatha Narayamdova (1686 1702) and lagan- 
uatha Gajapati Narayanadeva (1843-1850 A.D.) 

10, ifC, iy. 4225. * 
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succeeded ia the throne of TravancGre in 1753 A. D. and passed away 
in 1798 A.D. He was a valiant conqueror and kind ruler and his 
name is still fresh in the memory of his people. ’He was known by 
the names pharmaraja and Kilavanraja. He was a Vikramaditya to 
the poets of his period. He was a linguist and was the author of 
several dramatic pieces in Malayalam, called Kathakalis. Sadasiva- 
makhm, a poet of his court, wrote Ramavarmayasobhuganam in his 
praise on the plan of Prataparudrayasobhusaiiam. Venkalasubrahman- 
yadhvarin, a descendant of AppayyadikSita, wrote the drama Vasumati- 

kalyanam in which this king was made the hero.* 

The king was particularly interested in drama. His Balaramabha- 
ratam is a treatise on music and dancing in 18 chapters. After an 
introductory essay in prose on the interdependence of bhava, raga 
and tala, he describes music, vocal and instrumental, and the develop- 
ment of the sentiments by gesticulation,® 

1045, Bhaskaracarya was a descendant of Varadaguru of 
Srivatsagotra and lived at Sriperumbudur (Chingleput Dist.) probably 
in the tSth century. His Sahityakallolini embraces the whole topic of 
poetics and dancing and cites Rasarnavasudhakara.® 

1046. Tiilajaraja (Tukkoji) King of Tanjore (1729^-1735 A. t).)> 
wrote an extensive work in prose Sangitasarimrta on all topics dealt 
with by ^arngadeva.^ Thus he praises Siva, as the embodiment of 

II 

His Natyavedagama deals with, daucing.^ 

1. See article on this book by A. S. Bamanatha Iyer is IV, 171, 

2. In the Travancore State manual (I. 417,) the name Balaramavarman is 
given to the king who came to rule in 1798-1810 A. D, (See a^lso ibid, II. 435). But 
it is ascertained from this 'P^ork, and an inscription published in Trav, Arch, Series 
(IV. 106) that Ramavarman, the predecessor of Balaramavarman (Trav, State Manual, 
I. 369) was also k’'Own as Balaramavarman and was the author of this work. See also 
Trav, State ManusGripis^ 11, 

3. JPC, XXII. 8706. 

4. Tanj, XVI. 7283 where the author's geneology is given. A part of it was 
published by Snktbankar under the name Sangitasaramrtoddhara, 

5. yaw?. XVI. 7235. 
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1047i Purnsotlama Kaviratna lived at Parlakimidi, Ganjam in 
about 1790 A.D. Besides prabaudhas, Ramacandrodaya and Rama- 
bhyudaya, and Balaramaya^a, he probably wtote Kalankuranibandha. 
or Ragimalika,^ His son Narayana Miira Kaviratna wrote Sangita- 
sarani, and prabandhasj Balabhadravijaya, Sankaravihara, UsabMlasa, 
K^snavilasa and Gundicavijaya,® Navanigaialita. 

Nar%anamisra classifies prabandhas as mddha ^r^d su|ra, The 
former has several songs in it set to different ragas e.g. Gitagovinda; 
the latter has all through only one raga. While he wrote Ramabhyudaya, 
'sutraprahandha^ his father wrote Ramabhyudaya 

1048. King Gajapati V'irasri NaraFanadeva, son of 
Padmanlbha, ruled at Parlakimidi about 1700 A.D."^ He belongs to 
the race of Uttungaganga. He learnt music under Kaviratna Puru- 
§ottama and the result of his study is embodied in his work, Sangita^ 
tiaraya^a. In four chapters it deals with music, dancing, musical instru- 
ments and musical compositions. The illustrations glorify the author 

, : ; himself* He refers to his work Alankaracandrai Among other works 

I and authors quoted by him» some of which are now scarce, are Sangita- 

^iromaui, Sangitasara (probably of Vidyaranya), Sangitaratnamala 
(by Mammto), Gitaprakasa, Sangitacandrika, K^snadatta, Sangftacuda- 
thafti, Sangitakaipataru, and Harinayaka. 

1049. Sadasiva Diksita was a poet of the Court or King Tulaja 
of Tanjore (i?29-l735 A.D.) He became Avadhuta sanyasi of whom 
miracles are told. He Was a friend of Sridhara Venkatesa (Ayyival) 
of Tiruvasanallur, He lived at Pudukkota. The State of Pudukkota 
is believed to he under his spiritual protection and the state 

1. Td. ly. 4705 Rajamalik Oomposed by Kaviratna Kalankudi. 

2. GundicS is a festival of a deity at Nolagiri. 

8* ** The which is a composition to be sung in a single f 

iihifoughout is the Kavya of old, which is a variety of Upatitpdka or semi- 

dramatic, operatic composition described by Koliala, It is described by AtUinavagupta 
ih his commentary on the Naf^a Sastra. He gives two instances of this Baga Kavyas, 
Abhinava says that the called Baghavavijaya is sung throughout only 

in Thakha Baga and the Baga Kavya called Mariohavadhai only 
grama raga*'^ 

I SIcT ?r»TfFJIFr'rc3^% l” P. ISt. ©aek. edn. 

4, T€^ V, 6227. There his Alankaracandrika is quoted. See Bih> 627. 

e. e.s. j#r®cr crnwr^Ji I 
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a festival at his SamadM at Nerar near Karur, S. India. Besides a 
philosopMcal poem, Atm avidyavilasa he composed many songs of 
devotion/ His Gitasundara in 6 cantos is devoted to the deity Soma- 
snndara (Siva).^ 

Sadasiva appears have gone to Travancore and therehonored 
by King Rama Varma Kartika Tirunal (1755-1798) he composed 
Ramavarmayasobhusa^a for his glorification. 

1050. Tyagaraja was born at Tiruvarur in 1758 A.D. and his 
parents soon settled themselves at Tirnvayyar (Tiruvadi) on the Kaveri, 
a seat of Sanskrit learning, He was the son of Ramabrahrnam of 
miirikinadta Vaidiki Brahmin sect. 

He lost his parents early in his teens and became the victim of 
of harsh treatment of bis wicked brother, Japyesan, who went to the 
length of throwing the Swami’S beloved idols of worship once into 
the street and later into the Cauvery itself, for the one reason that 
these vigrahams were the sole cause of the Swami^s neglect of domestic 
welfare and his spurning of wealth. The most popular kritis of Sri 
Thyagaraja like ‘Endudaginado^ in Thodi, ‘Nenenduvedukudura^ in 
Karnataka Behag were composed ex tempore in this period which 
marked the struggle of his intense Bhakti with the base passions of the 
world, represented by his brother. The Bhagavatar then related how 
the saint in despair with tears in his eyes, dug in the sands of the 
Cauvery to get back his lost Rama and how one day as the result of a 
dream in which He appeared to the saint, he was able to locate the 
place where the idols lay imbedded, hugged them to his breast and 
shed tears of joy singing ‘ kanugontini ’ and other delightful songs on 
the spur of the moment. The sainfs meeting with Narada in the 
guise of an old sanyasin, who presented him with Swararnava, written 
on palmyra leaves, his refusal to yield to the lure of gold offered by 
the Tanjore Raja, the latter^s anger thereupon and the sudden un- 
bearable colic with which he was attacked and the equally quick 
disappearance of the pain on the Rajahs promise not to interfere with 
the Swami's liberty were all related in a touching and impressive 
manner by the Bhagavathar whose rendering of the kritis was 
particularly appreciated. For want of time he had to finish his 
discourse after very briefly dealing with the saint’s visit to Tirupati, 
Srirangam and other holy places, the attack of robbers in the forest 

1. Tanj, XVI. 7340. Printed, Madras. ‘See para 298 su^ra. His life is described 
In a Tamil work published at Pudukkota. 
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and the defence by Rama and Lahshmana who were always watching 
his welfare, the saint’s attaining Samadhi on Pushya Bahula Panchami 
in the year Parabhava (1846) after taking Sanyasa Asramam to avoid 
another re-birth in this world.” 

Tyagaraja 'Svas a musical star whose influence extended far heyond 
the limits of India, to many other countries and continents. His music 
had been recorded in western system of notation also. The basis of 
his music, in fact the motive power behind his inimitable compositions, 
was his intense love and Bhakti for Sri Rama whom he regarded as 
the One Parabrahmam, the embodiment of Nada, That Rama was the 
saint’s guardian angel was evident from many incidents of his life, one 
of which was that Rama is said to have appeared to a devotee in 
Maharashtra in his dream and directed him to pay a visit to His bhakta, 
Thyagaraja, in 'i'iruvayar in the South. In obedience to this Divine 
command, the Mahratta devotee visited the Swami and was so impressed 
with the character of the saint that he remained there permanently as 
his disciple. It was on this occasion that he sang the Thodi kriti, ^Da- 
saratha Nirunamu.’ It was due to this contact that they found 
Thyagaraja appreciating the beauties of Northern music and 
incorporating them in some of his kritis like 'Marugelara’ and ‘Mana- 
muleda.’ Plis compositions present an extraordinary variety of 
musical form, from the slow-timed ^Namminavarini’ to the quick trot 
of * Sobhillu ’, and afford as much scope for the trained musical 
acrobat to exhibit his skill, as for the woman in the home and the 
man in the street to sing with facility and delight,”*' 

His early songs were mostly in Sanskrit and his Raga Nata was 
the first of the garland of five gems, Pancaratna. 

1051. Govinda^s Sangitasastrasamksepa is said to represent 
later day music and to have superseded Venkatamakhin’s views. In 
two colophons of two chapters, it is mentioned that it is part of Skanda- 
purana and composed by Sanmukha : 

Govinda supports Tyagaraja and opponents of Govinda give out 
that Govinda was probably Tyagaraja’s friend and composed this 
work under the guise of an extract of Purana to put down the popula-* 


1. Taken for ‘Hindu’, Extract pf Lecture by Muthia Bhagavathar. H. Sanjiva* 
rao’s Sri Tyagaraja^ Pudukkota* , 
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rity of Venkamakhin. Govinda refers to Aeyutaraya’s vlna and 
Acyutaraya ruled at Tanjore in 1572-1614 A.D.^ 

1052. Venkata Vaidyanathm Diksita lived at Tiruvada- 
marudur. He was tke grandson of the paternal uncle of Venkatamakhin 
and inherited his musical talents. He was proficient in the Vina 
and expoanded Venkatamakhin’s Caturdandiprakasika. Rainaswami 
piksita became his disciple and under his tution he blossomed forth 
as Vainikasikhamani. Ramaswimi was the son of Venkatesvara and 
belonged to Govindapuram near Madhyarjuna (Tirvradamarudur). He 
found his plac^of fame at Tanjore under the auspices of his teacher, 
■Virabhadrayya, the master-musician of his age. He lived in 1735-1817 
A.Di and wrote Talamalika. 

Ramaswimfs younger son Balasvaiiii (BalakrSna) Diksita was 
born in 1780. He was a boy prodigy. He could handle with facility 
a number of musical instruments and with the patronage of Manali 
Chinaya Mudaliar of Madras studied western music also. It is said 
that he had the magical power of reproducing any natural sound on 
his Vina, 

The Rulers of Ettiyapuram were patrons of music for over a 
century and during the period of three of them Jagadlsvara Venkates- 
vara Ettappa (1816-1839) and his successors Jagadlsvara Ramakumara 
Ettappa and Jagadlsvara Rama Venkatesvara he was poet laureate. 
'‘He was a prince among poets and a poet among princes and 
composed many kirtan and curnikas in honour of Hindu deities. 
Kartikeya was his signature.^' Among his friends in music were 
MinakSisundarayya, Subbakutti Ayyar, Subbayya ananavi, Vengu 
Bhagavatar, and Madura Ramayyar.® , 

1053. Ramaswami’s eldest son Mutuswami. JDiksita was born 
at Tiruvaliir in 1775 A.D, After some travel in the north along with a 
Sanyasi, he settled down in his place. During the last years life, he 
lived at Ettiyapuram under the patronage of its ruler, 

** Wherever he went, whatever shrine he visited and whichever 
deity he saw, he worshipped with the gift of his songs. The following 

1. “ Ramakrishuakavi says that Govioda was an Andhra^ that he wrote a work 

called that he followed Ramamatya and his 20 and that 

the Adayar Ms. contains a few sheets in the beginning of this work which had got 
mixed up with an anonymous work called described as a part 

oi the Shandaimr an 

3. On this author, see article by C. E, Srinivasa Ayyangar in Hindu i Feb, 1903,. 
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are the more important of these songs : the Paiicha Linga Kirtanagy 
his five songs on the Gods representing the five elements of Earths 
Water j Fire Aif and Ether# at the shrines Kanchi, Jambnkesvara, Aruna- 
chala, Kalahasti and Chidambaram. These songs are ‘ Chintaya 
makanda mula kandam ’ in Bhairavi, ^ Jamboo pate ^ in Yamnna 
Kalyani, ' Arunachalanatham ’ in Saranga, ‘ Sri Kalahastisam ’ in Useni 
and ^ Ananda natana prakasam ^ in Kedara; another series of songs is 
that on the Navagrahas, the nine planets, excluding Rahu and Ketu 
he composed a series of Navavarana Kirtanas on the Goddess at 
Mayavaram ; the most important songs are those he composed on the 
many dieties at Tiruvarur itself; on the chief deity Tyagaraja he has 
sung many pieces of which * Tyagaraja yoga vaibhavam’ in Ananda 
bhairavi and ' Tyagarajaya . namaste’ in Byagada deserve special 
mention; the Goddess Kamalamba at Tiruvarur was a favourite of 
Dikhitar and on her especially he has composed a Navavarana Series ; 
he hus sung her eleven times ; Tyagaraja’s consort, Nilotpalambika, is 
sung in one song and the renowned Vinayaka on the north eastern 
corner of the tank has been praised in the songs ^Vatapi ganapatim’ 
in Hamsadhvani and ‘Sri Maha Ganapatf in Goula ; in a Kirtana in 
Sriraga, ‘ Srimuladhara chakra Vinayaka*, a form of Ganapati as 
presiding over the Muladharachakra found in front of Tyagaraja*s 
principal shrine has been sung; besides almost all the deities at 
Tiruvarur, Achaleswara, Anandesvara, Siddhesvara and others have 
been sung ; of the deities at other famous shrines, mention may be 
made of ' Sri Rajagopala * in Saveri, ‘ Bala Gopala * in Bhairavi,”^ 

Dikstar had left the imprint of his personality all his songs. 
Material considerations did not enter his scheme of life. He led a 
pious life and believed in Adwaita philosophy. He embodied the 
essence of Vedic teachings and manthras in his songs and showed the 
way for even those who could not be initiated in manthras to commune 
with the Supreme. His Navagraha Kritis are a masterpiece in this 
respect both from the point of view of music and of devotion. 

1. A diligent search all over South India for the compositions of Dikshitar, 
a recording of all those Dikshita-Mrtanas known to such primier musicians as Veena 
Phanam, who especially has a large stock of them as a consequenee of her having 
come in the direct Sishya- lineage of Pikshitar through Sattanur Panju, a good Deva- 
nagari edition of such collected compositions of his,— these and many more lines of 
work I think, will be pursued by lovers of music, ere 1935 ushers in the first Pikshitar 
centenary which must he celebrated not only in Madras hut also in his own native 
place Tiruvarur in a grand manner.*^— -iSoWfid and Shadowt 11, November^ 1933. 
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I His end came suddenly. At Ettiyapuram, he was one day sitting, 

t listening to the music of his pupils who were singing his Gamaka* 
kriva Kirtana, ‘Minakshi.’ He asked them to sing it once more; 
j they were singing the Anupallavi'—MinaloGhani PasamoGhanr when 
I he felt that the Goddess had really released him from bondage (Pasa) J 
he was accordingly released from mortal bondage. He passed away 
' , in 1835 

' 1054. Syamasastri was Tyagaraja’s contemporary and is the 

third of the musical trinity of South India. He wrote mostly in 
Telugu, but there is an excellent piece in Sanskrit opening with 
^ankari in Raga Saveri, 

‘^Thrice holy is Tiruvariir to the lover of our music ; for it is this 
small place that gave birth to the Carnatic music trinity — the Trimurtis 
' Sri Tyagaraja, Sri Syama Sastriar and Sri Muthuswamy Dikshitar. All 

I the three celebrated composers were contemporaries. Tyagayya was 

' the eldest and he blessed this earth with his life for the longest period, 
while the two others left it earlier. Of the three, Muthuswamy Dikshitar 
was the youngest and he alone stuck to Tiruvarur for the longest time, 
! while Tyagayya left for Tiruvayar or the Panchanada Kshetra and 
Syama Sastriar for Tanjore proper.’’ 

1055 . Pratapasimha Deva, Maharaja of . Jaipur (1779-1804 
A.D.), produced a musical encyclopaedia Sangitasagara with the 
help of an assembly of musicians.® 

1056. Sri Swati Ramavarma Kislasekhara was Maharaja of 
Travancore (1812-1847 A.D,)®. Besides prabandhas such as Yayaticarita 
and 13 musical narratives Kncelopakhyana and Ajamilopakhyana* he 

r composed Sanskrit Kirtanas like the krtis of Tyagaraya, devoted to 

r Sri Padmanabha.® He deplores the fallen musicians of his day thus : 

I “ ' ' 

; rr; 11 

• 1 . See T. Srinivasaraghavachariar’s article in Hindu j 6th Roy. 1935. 

3. There is a work of this name in GO, I, G86. 

1 3, See para 178 

Ed. by TSS. Trivanarm, 

6. Ed. by Trivandrm. 

Ill 
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The following verse in his praise by a fuedatory Chief of Malabar 
it fine : 

m mm 

r%%3f !ST’=rrr^ 
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1057. Ramavarma Maharaja (Ayilliam Tirunal) of Travaacore 

(1860-1880 A.D.) was a great patron of music. Besides a commentary 
of Srikr^uavilasakavya and Jalandharasuravadha (Kathakali) he wrote 
Vpttarainakara on prosody. 

1058. Kokkoiida Venkataralnam Paatulu (1842-1916) 

was one of the greatest pandits of the Andhra country in the last 
century, and was conferred the title of Mahamahopadhyaya in 1908 
by the Government of India in recognition of his scholarship. Though 
he remained as a Telngu Pandit throughout his service in the Presidency 
College, Madras and Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, he was 
a profound and critical Samskrit scholar and poet and wrote some 
works in Samskrit. His Bilvanathasatakam, Tanumadhya-Aryasatakam, 
Tanumadhya-Gitaratnam were all printed in the early seventies of 
the last century, and he was the author of nearly fifty stavas, like, 
Varadarajastuti, Taravalistuti,, Brahmavidyastuti, Sri Kalahastisvara- 
stuti, which were published in his paper called Andhrabhasasanjivini 
or ' Telugu Tongue Reviver,’ and which are examples of the author’s 
devotion and learning. His Giitamahanata was written in 

imitation of Jayadeva’s Grtagovinda. In the field of philosophy 
Venkataratnam Pantulu claims the discovery of the /AkSara Sankhya’ 
system of philosophy, and wrote a work in Samskrit called Marga- 
dayini enunciating the principles of the system. His knowledge of 
Tamil and Kanarese was commendable and his famous Telugu work 
Biivesvanyam is a translation from the Tamil classic of the name. 

wrote more then 25 works in Telugu, aud his 
service to that literature covers a period of nearly half a century. 
He was held in high esteem by his contemporaries and was greatly 
patronized by the late Vidyavinoda Panappakam Anandacariar, the 
famous advocate of Madras, who used to call him as ^Andhra Johnson/ 
the literary dictator of his day. 
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: : ■^Q59. Sri' Vikrama Deo Varma, D.' Littvjj.Sahitya Sararat 
Maharaja of Jeypore Samastiiaham, South India, Ksafriya (Solar Race) 
ofBharadvajagotra, is the son of Sri Kr^^iacandra Deo Maharaja 
and Sri Rekha Devi. He was born on 28th June 1859 and ascended 
the Gadi on 6th June 1931i His literary patronage is visible iii 
a recurring annual donation of Rs. One lakh to the Andhra Univer- 
sity and various other donations amounting to fifty thousand a year. 
A great scholar in Sanskrit, Telugu, Oriya and English and a 
renowned poet in Sanskrit, Telugu and Oriya, a great astrologer and 
an Abhinava‘-Bhoja, he has composed many stutis in Sanskrit and 
some in the form of songs with his name woven in accrostics, 

1060. Durvasulm SuryanarayaiEia Saslri, Vina-Gana-Kala- 
nidhi, (1843-1896), was the chief Palace Vidwan and musician during 
the reign of Maharaja Sri Ananda Gajapati Raja of Vizianagaram 
Samasthanam. Sastri composed several musical pieces in Sanskrit and 
fj^elngn snchi B.S Faramamnd a samtidravlcikaj/am in Kambhoji and Devi 
4ehi satatdm in Kalyani. Vii^ia Venkataramanadasa is his disciple. 
Sastri was the disciple of Pasa’s father Peda Guracaryulu. 

SiVARAMA Yati lived in 1830-1900 and competed a book of 
songs of devotion called Nijabhajanasukhapaddhati. 

MaRGADarsi Sesa Aiyangar was so called as he was the light 
(or path-finder) of South Indian music, He^ mostly lived at Ayodhya 
and in the latter part of his life settled at Srirangam in the service of 
Lord Ranganatha. He signs himselfKosalapuri in his songs. His 
songs (some of which are said to have been accepted by the Deity) 
are gracefuh 


Maha VAiDYANAtHA ^ivA of the golden voice^^ was at the top 
of the musicians of South India in living memory. His Melaragamalika 
is now available. 


Astavadhanam Anantacarya’s extempore composition of Samasyas 
and enigmas was a wonder. In some of his verses he 
wove the names of ragas, e.g, 

5 mm m mm 1 

Under the patronage of the Zamindar of Ullipalayam near 
Bezwada, Kanduri Ramanuiacarya and Narasimhacarya composed 
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Sangitayayatam and Abhinavagopilapiillndinicar^ afe opera 
plays interspersed with songs' 

1061 i Sri Marland Manik Prabhu Maharaj (1860-1036 A.D,) 
occupied the gadi of ^ri Manikprabhu who founded the Sakalamata- 
sampradaya at Maniknagar, Nizamis dominions. He was well-versed 
in all the sastras and in music he wrote songs in several languages. 
His masterpiece in Sanskrit ^ is Gnana-martanda (son of knowledge) 
He bore the title Abhinava Sankaracarya* 

1062 , KirtanacarYa C. R. Srinivasacarya (1867-1936) was 
born in Tanjore District. He was a profound scholar and critic in 
^ music. During the last decade of his life he took an active interest 

i, , in resuscitating South Indian music and with the help of musical 

academies and conferences accomplished the coliosal task of settling 
disputed points of interest in the technique of several ragas, in which 
, for some centuries past musicians had their own ways. He was 

. proficient in the compositions of Tyagaraja and his edition of his 

i : songs is erudite ; he was thence known as Abhinava Tyaga Brahmam* 

I ■! He is the pioneer of musical criticism in modern India, Speaking of 

; i!, Indian and Western music he wrote ^Hnstrument predominates in the 

West and voice in the East. This is the true meaning of the crude# 
yet popular statement that harmony pervades the music of the West 
and melody that of the East. That this is so is shown by the absence 
of harmony in the vocal music of the West. The East has very mucii 
to give to the West, Only three modes or so of the seventy-two 
melakarthas of South Indian Music are used in the West And the 
thirty-six melakarthas that take a sharp Ma are practically non-existent 
in the West, though men like Scriabine have, greatly daring, made the 
experiment of introducing it. On the other hand, the change of keys 
in one and the same piece that characterises the compositions in the 
West is not allowed in the Indian system, though we have it in ^^vlhe 
Ramayana ” that the music of those times included seven jatis that 
were amplified largely later on. And these took each note in turn as 
the drone, if we read the Ratnakara aright. It must be noted, 
too, that the voice and the instrument began io take in more and more 
of melody in modern times in the West. In the matter of thalas the 
West has very little to show in number and variety, though it must be 
said that the practical music of the present day in India lays under 
contribution chiefly three or four main thalas/' 


X. ffau?, XYL 7352. 
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1063 . Among living musical composers of South India are Raja- 
I gopata Aiyar of Manmargudi, Srirangacarya of Cidambaram, Srinivasa- 
carya of Nerur^ Venhata Rhagavatar of K.alladafeuriciy Rhairavamurti 
and Harinagabhusanam of Masulipatam, Ariyakudi Ramanuja Aiyangar 
ofKarakudi, Sangamesvara Sastrin of Pittapur, Venkataramadasa and 

I Narayanadasa of Vizianagaram. 

1064. Miscellaneous. The following are other treatises on 

. ■ music,,:'' ■ 

Gopendra Tippa’s Talaprabandha illustrates each Tala by a song 
on So is Govinda’s Taladasapranadipika otherwise called 

[ MahabhiratalakgDiakavya, where the songs are in praise of Rama. 

Gltaprakasa is quoted in Sangitanarayana. It gives songs of 
K|^ 3 nadasa, contemporary of Caitanya. Narayanakavi in Sangitasara 
; quotes a song from Ramanandakaviraya’s Ksudragitaprabandha called 
Citrapada, as found in Gltaprakasa which ends thus :® 

referring to King Vira Rudra Gajapati, This Ramacanda is the author 
of the play of Jagannathavallabha. 

Kirtanapadastoma, Polagita, Sivabhajanakirtana, Vedantaguru- 
darfenakirtana, Sri Ramacandradola, and Sangitakama^a, Unjalgiti by 
by Sankaranarayana, Sangita-Raghunandana by Visvanathasimha, 
Sangitasastrasamksepa by Govinda and Sangitasangrahacintamani by 
Appalacarya [Adj/ar, 45-46], Abhinayamukura, Sangitalakgana and 
Bharatasarasangraha by Candrasekhara [Mj/s 307], Sandesahastadila- 
ksana, and Sangitasvaralaksapa [Mys. 641], Sangitasastradugdhavaridhi 
[ Mys, Sup, 51] . 

I' ■ I.' ' 

1 Sangitasastra (Tan;) XVI. 7306), Ragarohavaroha^apattika {ik'd, 

7349), Ragalak^ana {idid, 7304), LasyapuSpanjali ( 2 ^ 2 ^. 7268), Tanani- 
I ^ghantu {zdid^ 7329), VarQapada (;idid, 7328), Taddhittonnam {tdid, 7314), 
Meladhikaralaksana 7313), Talaprastara ( 2 ^ 2 <f. 7330) and Kirtanas 
and Gitas 7317-27). 

Abhinayadivicara, Abhinayalaksapa, and Natyaprasamsa {Tanj, 
XVI, 7249-62), Pevendra's Sangitamuktavali (7^2^. 7272), Haripa** 
ladeva’s Sangitasudhakara {I5zd, 7293), RagapradipS {TC, II. 244), 


1. arsHi 

a. JBOBS, Yi.ua. 
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SangitasudhanidM (quoted by RagliavMiliatta), Sattgitakalpadruma 
of Krrfnananda Vyasa (CC, I. 685), Sangitacandrodaya (quoted by 
Gangarama), Varnalagliuvyakliyana of Rama. 

Saptasvaralaksana, Svarataladilaksana 73), Gitavali of SaBa- 

tana [C'6'C, (1907) 38, (1917) 586], Navaratnarasavilasa, Ragadhyanadi- 
katlaanadhyaya {Bik, 515), Sangitasudliakara, Abbinavatalamanjan and 
Ragakalpadruraankura of Appa Tulasi alias Easinatba (composed in 
1914), Laksyasangiija of Batkande and Abbinavaragamanjan of 
Visnusarma (Printed, Poona), ■ 

Sangltasarakalika of Saddhasvarnakara Mosadeva (^S. R, Bhatu 
Rep. IL 54); SangTtasiddhinta of Ramananda Tirtha, Sangi|araja, 
Sangitakalika,® Sangitasndha of Bhimanarendra {Oudh^YK. 12), Sangita- 
inanidarpana iBRJ), Sangitasarvasva® and Svaracinpmani {Gough, 185), 
Sangitasaroddbara (or Raga kautuliala) of Ramakrsna Bhatta 518)# 
Ragakutuhala (quoted by Bhavabbatta), Sangitasarasangraba (i) anony** 
mous [Rice, 292, Opp, I 1052) and (ii) by Saurindramobana (Printed, 
Calcutta), Bbaratasastra by Ragbiinatba Prasada {Tanj\ XVI, 7232), 
Ragacandrika and Catvarimsatsadraganirupaua (Printed, Bombay). 

Natyadbyaya by Asokamalla {Bik. 514), Sarvasvaralaksana {CC, 1. 
703), Adibbarataprastara [Opp. 4-99 i), Sangitagangadbara by KaSpati, 
{CC, I. 105), Anandasanjivana by Madanapala, 509), Saroddbara 
(CC, 1.715). 

Gayakaparijata by ^ingaracarya (Printed, Madras), Gnanaldrtana, 
Madbyamakalalurtana, Mubanaprasantyaprasavyavaetba, and Sabityam 
by Asvini Maharaja [7rav 176), Maladbara by Minappa Venkatappa 
(Printed, Mysore), Vairagyatarangini (Astapadi) by Manavikrama 
Kavirajakuinara {Trav. 176) ; Sri Plarikirtana by Subbarayadasa (Printed, 
•Madras), Sangitarajaranga (Printed, Trivandrum), Sangitasarvartba. 
sangraba by Krsnarao (Printed, Madras), Angabaralaksana {Trav. 73)^ 
[Anubbavarasa by Hira Saravi, Anuragarasa by S. Narayanaswamini 
Abbinavatilamanjari, Abbinavaragamanjarl, Adarsagitavali of ]iva- 
ramopadbyaya, Anandagana, Kalya i^akalpadruma, Gajjalsangraba, 
Ganastavamanjari, Jogavibarakalpadruma, Dolotsavadlpika, Dbarma- 
sangita of Radbakrsnaji, Navaratnarasavilasa, Ragatattvabodba of 
Srinivasa, Ragatarangipi of Locana Pandita, GJtasataka of Sundara- 
carya, Ragalaksa^a of Ragakavi] ® 

1, Quoted by Hemadri (IS 50-1300 A, D.) in bis commentary on Eagbuvamiia, 

2, Quoted by Jagaddbara in hm commentary on Vei^iaambSra [CC, 1.687) 

3, All printed. See Cat of Oriental Book Depot, Poona. 
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SangitiHirta and Sangrtadntamaiii of Kamalalocana [€€,> I. 
685, 686), Sangitaprakasa Ragadisvaranirnaya of Raghunatba (iSth 
century A.D.) . ,,, , „ 

Ragapradipa {7Q II. 2447), Ragaratnakara of Gandharvaraja 
(Tanf, XVL 7302), GitadoSavicara {TC, IV, 4707). 

Ragavarnanirupana (i>G, XXII. 8742), TalalakSana by KoRala [DC, 
XXII, 8725, see Tarif, XVI, 73 1 2), Taladasapranaprakarana {DC, XXII. 
8723), Talakalavilasa, and Gaturasabhavilasa (quoted in Narayana 
Sivayogfs Natyasarvasvadlpika {BD. (1916), No, 41) ; Mrdangalaksana 
(DC, XXII, 874,) Srutibhaskara of Bbimadeva (Bi7c. 530.) 

Ragatattvavibodba of Srinivasa Paiidita (Bi'k. 517), Sangitakal- 
patarii quoted by Rucipati and Ranganatba Sangitacandrika of 
Madbavabbatta® quoted in Sangitasudba, Sangltakauinudi quoted in 
Sangitanarayana,® 


On Indian music and dancing generally, see Kannoolmal, Bidtan 
Music {Ind, Rev. XVI. 1054) ;K. Bbairavamurti, Mtmc {Bharafi, 1925, 94); 
M. E. Cousins, Eastern and \\ester7i Music, (Paper read at All India 
Oriental Conference, 1924) ; Madura Ponnusaini, Sivaras, [ibid, ; K. N. 
Sitaram, Place of Chidambaram in the Evoluiio?i of Dance m India (ibid), 
K. V. Srinivasa ayangar, Abhinaya {ibid)\ M. R. Kavi, Nanyadeva on 
Music {f)id) \ A. Wesbarp, Psychology of Indian Music [fASB, IX vii.) 
ScbmidPs Essays o?i Hindu Musical Scale arid 22 Srutis\ G. S. Kbare^s 
Some Thoughts on Hindu Music, (Poona) ; Saurindra Moban Tagore’s 
History of Music, Hindu Music, Hindu Drama, Seven Principal Musical 
Notes of the Hindus, Six Principal Ragas and Music and Musical Instruments 
of South (Calcutta) ; Pingley’s Indian Music, Wilson’s Hindu 

System of Music, (Labore) ; Cbinnasami Mudaliar’s Oi iental Music in staff- 
notation, (Madras) ; SingaracbarPs works (Sasilekba Office, Madras) ; 
Ananda ComaramasamPs Music {'London)] Sbabindra’s 

Music, (London) ; Krisbnarao’s Fhxt Step in Hindu Music, (London) ; 
K. B. Musical Scale if oonE) ; Gangadbar’s Theory and Practice oj 

Hindu Music, (Madras) ; Clement’s Indian Music, (London); Mrs. Mani’s 

1, There is a commentary on it- by Roy a Ganesa {Bih. .512). Ranganatba com- 
mented on Sakuntal a in 1655 A. D. 

2, TG, IV. 4801. A work of this name is quoted in Sangitanarayana. {TC, 
6227, TO, IV. 4804). 

3, TO, V. 6127. 
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Indian Music, (Madras) ; Bhandarkar’s Study of Ancient Mtisic, (Bombay); 
Fox Strangway^s Music of Mindustan, and the Hindu Scale, (Oxford) ; 
Thirumalavyanaidu’s Hindu Music, (Madras); Bhatkande’s Music of 
Upper India ; T. Lakshmanapillai’s Travancore Music, H. A. Popley’s 
Music of India, (Oxford); Kxis^m&x&o’s Psychology of Music, Mysore; 
K. B V&.vaVs Miisic of Btdian Music, (Poona); M, R. Telang’s 772 « 22 
Srutis of hidian Music, (Bombay) ; O. C. Gangoly’s Ragas and Raginis ; 
Margaret E. Cousins, Music of the Orient and Occideni, Reports of All 
India Musical Conferences : Journal of Musical Acadamy, Madras, 
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CHA^PFER XXVII. 

Kamasastra. 

(Erotics) 

1065, Kamasastra treats of Erotics in its most conipreliensive 
significcition. For purposes of literature, erotics are on the same level 
as poetics and may, not improperly, be called a branch of Sahitya. The 
classification of heroes and heroines, the description of their qualities, 
the progress of their loves and the means of their union are all stated 
in works on poetics or erotics and these precepts are adopted and 
elaborated in the poetical and paiiicnlarly the dramatic literature. 
Bhavabhuti, in his Malatimadhava, expressly says that his play is an 
illustration of Kamasutra, Without a study cjf erotics, Sanskrit poetry 
cannot be appreciated. 

Kama or love is the third ‘ rurusaitha, that is, the third object 
of a man’s life. From the remotest ages the idea that enjoyment of 
pleasures is as much necessary for a man’s salvation as pharma and 
Artha, virtue and wealth, has been prevalent in India, and tradition 
attributes the first treatise on these three objects of life to the Creator 
himself in 100,000 chapters. It is out of this first source, Manii and 
Bjphaspati formulated distinct works on I)harma and Artha. Nandin 
it was that related the principles of Kamasastra in 1,000 chapters and 
of these summaries were made by Svetaketii and Babhravya. Babhra- 
vya’s summary was itself a large work in ' 150 chapters and in seven 
parts dealt with seven subjects, Sidharana, Samprayogika, Kanyasam- 
prayogika, Bharyadhikarika, Paradarika, Vaisika and Anpanigadika. 
The first deals with the merit of Kamasastra, the nature of education 
and the regulation of life ; the second with sensual, enjoyment and 
copulation ; the third with wooing, training and company of girls ; the 
fourth with relations between husband and wife ; the fifth with dealings 
with the waves of others ; the sixth with public women, and the seventh 
with charms and medicines in relation to enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures. 

From this vast volume of Babhravya, the various topics w^ere 
separated and related respectively by Carayana, Suvarnanabha, Ghota- 
kamiikha, Gonardiya, Gonikaputra, Dattaka and Kucimara. Of these 
all but the last are now lost It was Vatsyayana who made an epitome 
of these writings in his Kamasutras of 36 chapters, with the object of 
112 
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comprehending' the whole subject of erotics in an easy and readable 
form. This is the resume of early literature with \Yhich Vatsyayana 
begins his Kamasutra/ 

It is the view of Vatsyayana that all these three Purusarthas, 
Dharma, Ai'tha and Kama are equally serviceable and conducive i.o 
bliss here and in the other world. lie begins by saying 
and traces the source of Kamasastra to the Creator himself thus : — 

1 

He advocates Kiima, the enjoyment of sensual pleasures, without 
prejudice to Dharma and Artha, in the period of youth 

In ansY/er to a deprecation of Kama as undesirable expressed thus : 

he writes 


a \t ff 1 

and quotes an ancient verse 

'-?4- l 


The last verses embody a counsel of good conduct thus : 

q>»r '^r g-irirafrr I 

^xm 11 


i%:r=5; I 

rrtfcRriTRfr^; irg^sTR: i! 

and then the sage predicates salvation for a life devoted to pleasure 
consistent with Dharma and Artha. 


1. Ed. by S. E. Schraidfc. Tr. into German. Ed. Bombay with Jayamangala 
commentary, Translated into English in 1883, and recently by K. Bangasami 
Iyengar (Lahore). See also 00, 216, 256. On Kalidasa^s quotations from Vatsyayana, 
see Peterson, JBEdiS, ^YIII, HO and Mujumdar, U, XL VII. 196, 
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1066. Datlaka,^ lite son of a Brahmin of Mathunl, was born at 
Paialiputra. Having lost his mother while yet an infant his father gave 
aAVay the boy to a Br&ihmin woman and so he was knovrn as Dattaka. 

He wanted to study the ways of the world and thinking that the best 
means was a resort to the homes of dancing woman, got into their 
company and soon learnt their artful devices to a high degree so 
that he was requested by them to compose a work on the principles 
of Kamasastra relating to their profession. So says Vatsyay ana in his 
Kamasutras® and the commentary of Jayamangala gives the tradition. 

The w^ork, Dattaka-sutras, is not availcible, except two aphorisms 
quoted by Syamilaka and Isvaradatta*^ in their plays and there is a 
parody of it by a character in SOdraka's Padmaprabhrtaka that it began 
with the letter 

Madhavavarman II, the king of the Ganga dynasty, wrote a vrtti on 
Pattaka-sutras. He was the 5th ancestor of Diirvinita and lived 
probably about 380 A.D.^ A fragment of the vrtti. which is in verse 
embraces two padas only, dealing with rakta and virakta Vesyas and 
Sayanopacara.® It is doubted if this is a summary of Dattaka's 
original Tantra ; for the first verse runs thus : V' 

1. Is he ideiifeioal with Datt ? Their probable U';3S ace the same. 

2. cf^ isrs ^rfarq^Rf iw’rr?]; I 

— Kamasutra, I. 

8. awt fra w? ! 

l! — DhwlMUasamvuda. 

1 Tr^r4ra^R^^.• l fi% ^ra#2?r: li 

Pudatjidiiaha. 

5, See para 48 m%fa. EO, IX. 7 aafl No. DB, C8. ITufg: 

6. TO. IT. 4.785, Here are some verses : 

^Fcig gira i# r%wric[; 1 

^ctrrr II 

giRragrt frgiisTO^jf | 

’ir^rrFr II 
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1967. Kiicittiaralaotra is not fully exlant. A few sections in 
the Aupanisadam (medicine) chapter have been traced and published. 
It is avowedly a narralion of Kucimara’s practices and his greatness has 
brought this work into repute, enough to call it an Upani|5a«J. Thus 
is begins : — 

* » » ll 

ff^fTRor aq'^rr 3^r 11 

cf?5r5r^?T[i% ^rfrr'5iT3:Rp4^»i; I 

ffwal^r S^-' ■ 

1 ?bt 1 

qr#qF3iq 11 

Even ill Its present form, the work is very old and can be assigned 
to a date earlier than the 10th century A. D.* 

1068. Vatsyayaiia. Tradition accords to Vatsya}- ana the repute of 
a Muni or MaharSi. His proper name was Mallanaga of the Vatsyayana 
family but his identity tvith Paksilaswamin, the author of Nyayabhasya, 
is not substantitated. Obviously he flourished in the age when the 
sutra form of literature was in vogue. His exact date is as usual a 
chronological speculatton, but the uncertainty is a matter of relativity. 
Vatsyayana instances the killing of his queen Malay avatl by Kuntala 
Satakarni Satavahana.® Kuntala Satakarni or Swati Karna was the 
13th Andhra king, and son of Mrgendra Swatikarna -and according 
to Alatsyapurana and Kaliyugarajavrttanta he ruled in Kali 2487- 
2481, that is B. C. 615-607.^ This date is of orthodox acceplance. 
Leaving an appreciable interval for the act of that king to become a 
story of notoriety and being instanced in literature, we may safely 
assign Vatsyayana to the 4th or 3rd century B.C. 

1. Printed Lahore ; X>C, VIII. 2915. app. 7908. {Kvcimarasa^nhita), 

2. See Iiitroduofeion, about Kings of Magadha. 

3. i IT vii. The 
use of perfect tense shows that the story was already considered traditional, 

But V, Smith places Purikasena (for variatious of this name, see T. S. Narayana 
Sastri, o. c,. 99 where he gives him the date 185461 B. 0.) in 59 A.D, from which 
K. G. Sankara Iyer {JMy^ YIII, 291} deduces the date 45 B. 0. for Kuntala Satakarni 
and relying on the quotation of Lankavatarasutras in the Nyayasutras he takes us 
through a labarynth of cross-references to As/agohsa and Nagarjuna and concludes 
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I Kainasutra^ is a valuable treatise on sociology and eugenics.® 

' The work, says H. C. Chakladar, {JBORSyV^ part ii) furnislies a 
beautiful picture of the Indian home, its interior and surroundings. 
It delineates the life and conduct of a devoted Indian wife, the mistress 
of the household and the controller of her husband's purse. It 
; describes the daily life of a young man of fashion, his many-sided 
culture and refinement, his courtships and peccadillos, the sports and. 
pastimes he revelled in, the parties and clubs he associated with. 
The wanton wiles of gay Lotharios and merry maidens, the abuses 
and intrigues prevailing among high officials and princes and the 
evils practised in their crowded harems, are described at great length 
and often with local details for the various provinces of India. The 
Kamasutra shows, moreover, that, as in the Athens of Pericles^ the 
hetaerae skilled in the arts, the artists, the actress and the danceuse, 
occupied a no very mean or insignificant position in society. The 
book thus throws light on Indian life from various sides." 

Kamasutras oomposed in 350 A,D. If Vatsyayana was regarded as a divine or a Esi 
by KalidSsa and Bhavabhuti, this date subverts ail imagination. 

“It can be shown that the hook, as we have it mow, was known to Bhavabhuti, 
who flourished at the end of the seventh century, and that he makes constant reference 
to it in his MSlafcimadhava. There is a statement to that effect at the beginning of 
the play itstlf, the point of which has beeu hitherto missed. I refer to the phrase 
“ Auddhatyamayojitakamasutram," which occurs in the enumeration by the actor of 
the (^[ualities the audience expect to find in the play about to be represented before 
them. iTagaddhara sees no reference to a book here, and Bhandarkar, differing from 
Jagaddhara, translates, “ bold or adventurous deed, intended to assist the progress of 
love (lit, in which is introduced the thread of love)." Bhavabhuti doubtless means this 
too. But his words include a reference to this book of which he makes great use. 
When Kamandaki slyly suggests* while professing to put aside, the tales of how 
Sakuntala and others followed the dictates of their own hearts in love, he is following 
• Vatsyayana, When she tells Avalokita that the one auspicious omen of a happy 

i marriage is that bride and bridegroom should love one another, and quotes the old 

I saying that the happy husband is he who marries the girl who has hound to her his 

t heart and bis eye. she is quoting Vatsyayana, and so in many other parts of the play, 

I one of the most conspicuous passages is in his seventh act. where Buddharakshita 

i breaks through her Prakrit to quote the Sanskrit phrase, “ Kusumasadharmano hi 

: yoshitah sukumaropakramah’ ’—“ For women are like flowers, and should be approached 

gently." Buddharakshita is quoting our book (p. 199), and the whole of the context 
I refers to a matter which Vatsyayana treats of at great length, and which is interwoven 
with the plot of the Malatimadhava." II. 67 
i 1. Ed. Benares and Bombay. For an excellent exposition in Telugu, see Vatsy a- 

\ yana’s Kamasutra, T. P. Adinarayana Sastri, Madras. 

I 2. For an elaborate essay on the work, see Haraohandra Chakladar’ s Studies in 

I Kamasutra of Pa^a^/awa, Calcutta, See Fetemon JBB AS ^ (1891), 109 ; J. PT. 
j Boonomic M&al of Kamasutra, lA, ItTll, 1A6, There is another Englisbi 

I ranslation published by Brijmohan & Co., Amritsar. 
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Besides Bhoja’s Syngaraprakasa, which is practically an elaboration 
of portions of Kamasutras, there are commentaries on it by Yasodhara 

Bhaskara Nvsimha, Virabhadradeva, Malladeva^ and one anonymous.® 

■■■ - ' 

1C69. Yasodhara*8 gloss, Jayamangala,® is attributed by some 
scholars to Sankararya or Sankaracarya/ because other commentaries 
of the name of Jayamangala, such as on Canakya’s Arthasastra, Kaman- 
daki’s Nitisastra, Bhattikavya> Isvara’s Sankhyasaptasatl etc., are said to 
be of the latteds authorship and Yasodhara alias Indraprabha is in that 
case only a scribe.® It is not possible to say who that Sankara was, 
except that this gloss is later than Kokkoka and cannot be earlier than 
the 13ih century A. D. The great Sankara himself is said to have 
If written a Bhisya on Kamasutras. 

1070. Virabhadradeva was the son of Ramacandra and a 
king of Veghela dynasty of the line of Salivahana. His Kandarpa*^ 
cudamani® is a running commentary in verse and gives the date of its 
composition as Sam. 1633 (1577 A J).y Bhaskara Nrsjmha lived at 
Benares and composed his work at the instance of one Vrajlall in 
1788 A,D. 

1071. There is a tradition that Sankara wrote Manasijasiitras and 
Jyotirisvara says that he had seen Manmathatantra of Isvara. 

I, GCrl.miBiky 535. 

% PB, IV. 25.': 

3. See TO, V. 6333. 
i, Sqq "Wehev, IL 

5. The colophon to the gloss reads thus : 

‘‘ It is uot possible to make out the real meaning of the unclciiined words and they 
certainly cannot mean that Yascdhara brought tbs Sutras and Bbiisya together because 
they are adjectival to Tika, and Tika cannot be a combination of sntras and Bhasja. 
Peterson says “The author gives his name as Yasodhara but states that he wrote this 
explanaion of the Sutras which Vatsyayana collected after bo had retired from the 
world in grief at the loss of a beloved wife, and had, under the name of Indrapala 
entered the ascetic life. “ (PI2, II, 67). 

6. SKC,6i\ PB, n. 66 ; P. K. GoY. Idmtipation of firabhanu (COJ, II. 
254 where geneology is given). 

i 5[;fS£r??r?Tr?:: 11 

7. DO, nil, 2931. 
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Ran|idava’s Yogidhikarika also deals mth medicines,^ for instance 

Nagarjuna or Siddha Nagarjima® is said to have composed Vasika- 
raaatantra ® It is net now available. There is Nagarjuniyayogasataka 
by phruvapala.^ 

Ksemendra^s Vatsyayanasatnisara is. quoted in his A^ucityavicara- 
carca (39). ■ 

1072. Padmasri or Padmamgnana was a Buddhist monk. He 
mentions Kuttnimata and is quoted in Sarngadharapaddhati, and he 
must have therefore lived about 1000 A. D. In his Nagarasarvasva 
in 18 parts, he sums up with fine illustrations in flowing poetry all that 
is needed for a man of aesthetic and amorous tastes. Besides descri- 
bing the means of adoring one^s person and residence, it embraces all 
stages of love from wooing to conception, with instructions on charms 
and medicines. 

There are two commentaries on it liy Tanusukharama® (the editor) 
and by Jagajjyotirmalla (1617-1633 A.D,). Nagaridasa wrote Nagara- 
samuccaya.® 

1073. Kalyanamala wrote his Anangaranga^ to please a 
Mohammadaii ruler of Oudh, Ladakhan Lodi, son of Ahmedkhan. In 
ten chapters it describes the sensual qualities of different clauses of 
women and purports to be a compendium of writings on the subject. 
He also wrote Sulomatcarit >, a Sanskrit version of the story of 
Solomon, son of David, in the old Testament.® 


1. CO, I. 493. He is mentioned in Saktiratnakarn. (Gi)/ XCl). 

2. See Id, IV. 141; X. 87 ; XV. 352 ; XVi. 169. 

3. CO, I. 283 • III. 61. 

4. 0pp. 998; IL1090 ; XII. 26. 

6. Ed. by himself, Bombay with a valuable introduction. 

0. Printed, Bombay. 

7. Ed. Lahore. DO, VIll. 2941. Here is a verse for instance : 

epfr t¥ni«rrJTra?g55fe5d i%^r I 

8. DC, XXI. 8150. 
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1074. Kokkoka was fhe son of Tejoka and grandson of ParL 
bhadra. His Ratirahasyam in 10 chapters was composed for the 
delectation of one Vainyadatta and is an elegent and Incid summary of 
Kamasutras. It is quoted by KumbhakarPa and by Nayacandra and 
was probcibly composed in the 12th century A.D, 

There are commentaries on Ratirahasya^ by Kaiicinatha,® Avanca 
Ramacandra,® and Kaviprabhu.^ Harihara’s Srngararasabandhapra. 
dipika is also a commentary.® 

fpcr; l 

The colophon reads : ffd ^tr%§:qi%dI%frs'm$rtreT%%d I 

Kamasastram® is a compilation of verses on erotics with pictorial 
representations, one in each sheet ; but the verses appear to Be from 
Ratirahasya, which as preserved in Tanjore has readings different 
from the published edition/ 

1075. Harihara, son of Ramavidvat, bore the title Sahajasara- 
svatacandra. He also wrote Ratirahasya or Brngarabhedapadipika® or 
Srngaradipika in which chapter IV deals with mantras, yantras and 
medicines. It is said that he w’'as a Telugu poet and wrote Rhagavata 
about 1450 A.D.® But if Vidyadhara’s mention of a poet Flarihara and 
his work Bindvaiankara, as having received immense weath from a king 
Arjuna means this Harihara and if King Arjuna is king Arjunavarman 

1. Tanj. XYI. 7355, , , ' ^ ^ ^ , 

2. Ed. Benares. i)0, YIII, 2957 ; yun;. XXII. 7357. 

3. DG, YIII. 2955. This was translated into Telugu and Tamil long a^^o 

4. XYI. 7358. 

6. XYI. 7359. 

6. Tanj, XY. 736G. 

7. Ibid. 7356. 

TheraisaKamasassraby Silhapata I^varakamita, quoted by Arjunavarman in 
gloss on Amaruka. 00,il. 61. 

8. TO, II. 2452. Ms. breaks off in tbe 6th chapter. (Mt/s. 207, "DO, YIII 2950) 
These chapters were published by E. S, Schmidt in ZDMQ. Aufrecht (00 I 66l’ 

Tanjore catalogue has no such name; 





r 1. S. K. De, SP, I. 323 says “ There are poets of the name Harihara {CC, I. 

662-3) ; (i) quoted in Padyavali (u) commentator as Bhattikavya and Anargaraghava 
: and Amarusataka (ill) the anthologist (iv) authors^ of Citrahhanukavya, and JSnaki- 

manikyastava, (vi) Prabhavatiparinayanataka (yu) Hrdayaduta Kavya. There is a 
poet Hariharadeva in Barngadharapaddhatl (p. 98) where he praises a poet Sudarsana.’* 
I 2. TC, III. 4140. 

3. C Po<5.. 218 note ; PP, III. 22, 366. 

1 4. Ed, Mysore by E. Eangaswami Iyengar, with English translation, but his 
attribution of the work to Doddadevaraya Wodayar of Mysore is incorrect 

5. Printed, Bombay. See para 685 suvra, BBl (1925) 15 ; TC, III, 4035. 

6. Tanj, XVL 7365. 
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of Malva, he must have lived in the beginning of the 13th century 
A.D/ Harihara, son of Candra, wrote Ratidarpana.* 

1076 . Aoanla’s Kamasamuha is a fine description of all factors 
of love. It begins with a description of the seasons and embraces the 
classification of women and stages and progress of love. It was com- 
posed in 1457 A.D. but seeing that some verses in it are quoted in 
Subhasitavali under other authors, this work may have been a com- 
pHlation.® 

1077. Immadi Praudhadevaraya*s Ratiratnapradipika is 
an elaborate and interesting treatise on sexual pleasures, external and 
internal. In seven chapters and in easy verse it initiates lovers into 
fashions of enjoyment and shows that the passions of amour can re- 
ceive appreciation. He was King of Vijianagar (1422-48 AD.)^ 

Sri Sasali Viraparadhya lived at the end of the 15th century A.D, 
He wrote Pancaratna and says : 

Revaiparadhya wrote a commentary on it. 

1078. Kavisekhera Jyotirisvara’s Pancasayaka deals in four 
parts with classes of women, species of enjoyment, mantras and aphro- 
dasiacs.® He says 

spiral tFwqqsftrlr jrrr%?rfq; 11 

1079. King Shahaji of Tanjore (1684-1710 A.D.) wrote Spngara- 
manjari, embracing poetics and erotics.® 
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1080. Minanatha wrote Smaradiplka or Ratirataapradipika. He 

describes the plan of Ms work tiius 

5r5^r%: 11 


Srinathabhatta wrote a treatise in 16 chapters on erotic sorcery, 
as expounded in the Tantras.® There is a Kamatantra in 14 parts of 
unknown authorship.* 



1081. Rasikaranjanatn of Vaidyanatha and Rasikabodhinr ofhis 
father Kamarajadiksita^ and ^rngaratilakam of Kalidasa are small poetic 
descriptions of amorous sentiments.® 

1082. Rasacandrika of Visvesvara® describes heroes and heroines. 
Vilavrtta describes the relations between harlots and their lovers and 
was probably composed by SaumadattM.^ Madhava’s Jadavrtta gives a 
humorous account of fools as dupes of dancing woman.® phirtanandam 
in 4 parts is an attractive account of the rakish ways of the man of the 
town.® 

Citradhara's Srngarasara in 7 Paddhatis deals with the origin^ | 

1, CO, I. 745, 455. He is quoted by Manohatasarmau, Oxf, 352 ; PjR, II. 190, 

2 Mitra’s Noiics, No. 991, 10, IV. 921 ; BBl, (1925} 15. E4. Bombay, 

3. OML, No. 14930? 

4. JDC,XX. 8009. 

5. See S.K, De. SP, I, 320 and for quotations see Nagarasasva (Ed Bombay 

P.n7). ■ . ; . 

For instance: 

fl?r; 

fm^f^i1ci4r|'r iErrafrrtf ¥r5{% 

This is based on Ghandogyapati*§ad (V. 8.) 

6. PC, II. 18. 

7. The first verse of the work is quoted as Saumadattin’s in Vallabhadeva’s 
Sabha§itavali. But a commentary on Jadavittam ascribes the work to Bhartrhari’s 
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eiJiotions, progress and consummation of love and incidentally with 
music and dancing.^ 

Smaradipika® is a short piece of 167 verses and embraces all the 
topics of erotics. In the colophon of one of the manuscripts it is 
attributed to Muladeva, but the third verse indicates that the author 
was Rudra. Ratimanjari of Jayadeva is a small piece on women and 
copulation.® Kamaprabhrtaka by Kesava is an introductory treatise 
on erotics and shows fine poetry.^ So is Kamanacda in 5 patalas of 
Varadarija, son of Isvaradhvarin * 

Anangadipika (in prose),® Rafcisara,^ Raticandrika,® and Srngira-^ 
kutdhala of Kautukadeva,® and Trtiyapurusarthasadhakasarani,*® and 
Pra^;iayacin^a deal with amorous sentiments and dalliance. Bandhodaya 
is a collection of pictures very artistically drawn upon palm leaves 
illustrating* various postures of copulation and accompanied by the 
verse describing the bandhas.^^ Srngarakan<Juka or Jarapancasat 
describes in two parts some amorous situations as between Kr?r»a and 
Gopis.^® 

Vesyanganakalpadruma relates to courtesans.*® Raghupatirahasya** 
dipika stops with Sambhogaprakaraua.*^ 

1083. Miscellaneous. KamasSra of Karnadeva^*® Ratisara of 
King Madhavadeva,*® Raticandrika.*^ 

1. DO, XX. 8016. 10. I. 364. 

2. PB. II. No. 113. T^ny, XVI, ^363. 

8. Ed. Bombay and elsewhere. 

4. PO, III. 3897. 

6. TC, III. 3898. 

6. Bite. 531. 

7. CBE, 531-3. 

8. DO, VIII. 3894. 

9. PO, IV. SOdl. 

10. OMP No. 3/649. 

11. Ibid, Ms. No. 4/5f4. SambhogldhyaySm (3%a. 307). KiLmakaipaUta of 
Sadasiva is a similar work on postures of copulation without pictures. The latter 

manuscript is ayailable with Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, Madrop. 

12. PG. It, 1400. There is a comm entary on it by Venkataraghava of Srisaila 
family. 

13. 0pp. 6220. 

14. Adyarf 11. 37. 

15. PB, III. 22, 366. 

16. Mps. 307. 

17. PC, in, 3899. 
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(Kamaratna, Rasikasarvasva, Kimaprakasa, Nagaravailabha and 
Manmathasambita. ^ 

Madanarnabarnava of Mandbata/ Kamaprabodba of Anupasimba,^ 
Sadarpakandarpa by Bbavananda-Tbakkura,^ Madanasanjivini,^ Ananga- 
tilaka/ Anangadipika,® Anangasekbara/ Strlvilasa of Pevesvara Upadb- 
yaya,® Ratinitimukula of Ksemakara Sastrin,® and Kavicintama^i.®® 

1. Mentioned in Preface to Edn. of Ratirahasya. 

2. jBjKIj 1925), 76. There is one Madanar^ava, Rife. 533. 

3. Bik. 532, 

4. O^SB, 211. 

- 5, 0p2h 11.2738. 

6. 6518, 6556. 

7. Bih,6Bl. 

8. 0]P2h 5482. 

9. BRl, (1925), 76. 

10. Printed, Bombay. 

11. TC, II. 1363 ; DC, YlII. No. 3894, 


CHAPTER XXVlil 

Chaniioviciti 

(Metrics) 

1084. Chandas-sastra or Chandoviciti, as it has been some- 
times called, is the science of metrics, prosody. It is a Vedanga, a 
subject of study necessary for the proper understanding of the hymns. 
The earliest Sanskrit literature, Rg-veda, is in suktas or hymns, that is, 
in verse,^ The seers (RSis) that sang those verses must have been 
guided by specific canons fur metrical expression, for music, that is 
evident in the chanting of the hymns contained in Sama Veda, must 
originate an array of letters yielding sounds conducive to the harmony 
of the ear. “ In the Brahmanas the oddest tricks are played with them 
and their harmony is in some mystical fashion brought into connection 
with the harmony of the world, in fact, stated to be its fundamental 
cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were too much charmed 
by their rhythims not to be led into these and similar symbolisings.^' 
The metrical content of the Rigveda has shown that each period 
except the ‘ normal ’ period, was inventive. The bards were occupied 
in constructing fresh metrical schemes, as well as in producing verse 
following established models. They frequently compare their craft to 
the highest kind of workmanship known to them, that is displayed in 
the construction of a war-chariot ; and they show confidence that a 
* new ’ song will be more pleasing to the gods than one which is old 
fashioned/' 

Principles of versification and inquiries into the nature of metres, 
that is, the beginning of the science of metrics, are found in Nidana- 
sutra of Samaveda, Sankhyayana ^rautasutra (vii. 2), and in Rk Prajisa- 
khya and Kityayana Anukramani which almost follows it, while in the 
later hymns of ^k Samhita some metres are named.* 

The antiquity of the Vedic metres goes far beyond conceivable 
history* It dates back probably to the days when the Indo- Aryans, as, 
ethnologists may say, were still unseparated or just separated from their 
Persian brethren.® 

1, Maodonell, iSL, 54:5 Weber, {IB, 225 and Weber, Metrik des Inder, 
Berlin j Brown, 17. 

1. See Weber, ISt, VIII. 1 ; H. Jacobi, ZDMG, XXXVIII. 690 ; XL. 336. 

2. Arnold, (Oambridge), 19. 
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The comparison of the earlier parts of the Avesta indicates that 
the hrsi Vedic poets were not far from the period when verse was mea- 
sured solely by the number of syllables, without any regard to their 
quantity. The quantity of initial and final syllables is always in- 
different in the Rigveda, and this feature is inherited from the earlier 
period of purely syllable measurement. But in all other parts of the 
verse we find rhythmical tendencies, which determine with varying 
regularity the quantity required in each position.” Thus concludes 
Arnold : As works of mechanical art the metres of the Rigveda stand 
high above those of modern Europe in variety of motive and in fiexB 
bility of form. They seem indeed to bear the same relation to them as 
the rich harmonies of classical music to the simple melodies of the 
peasant. And in proportion as modern students come to appreciate 
the skill displayed by the Vedic poets, they will be glad to. abandon 
the easy but untenable theory that the variety of form employed by 
them is due to chance, or the purely personal bias of individuals ; and 
to recognize instead that we find all the signs of a genuine historical 
development, that is, of united efforts in which a w^hole society of man 
have taken part, creating an inheritance which had passed through the 
generations from father to son, and holding up an ideal which has led 
each in his turn to seek rather to enrich his successors than to grasp 
his owm immediate enjoyment. If this was so, when the Vedic bards 

also are to be counted amongst 'great men-- such as sought out 

musical times and set forth verses in writng/ 

1085 . The following extracts from Arnold’s Vedic Metre (6-15) 
are instructive ! 

The units of Vedic metre are the * verse the * stanza ' and the ‘ hymn.* 

A consists most commonly either of eight syllables, when we distinguish it 
as a dim&ter verse ; or of eleven or twelve syllables, both of which varieties are included 
under the name ter verse. 

The most typical forms of the are : 

(i) the Amis kibh, which consists of four dimeter verses, and 

(ii) the TrisMh y-whioh consists of four trimeter verses, each of eleven syllables. 

Four trimeter verses, each of twelve syllables, form a Jagati stanza. 

Stanzas may contain more or fewer verses than four. Thus the Qayatri consists 
of three dimeter verses, the PanUi of five, the MahapanJeti of six : whilst three Tri- 
stubh verses form the metre known as ViraJ and two decasyllabic verses that known as 
Dviyada Viraj, 

Stanzas may also consist of combinations of dimeter and trimeter verses, the latter 
being then usually of twelve syllables ; all meters of this type we group as lyric metres. 
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Lyric metres may also include verses of four syllables, and even of sixteen, but these 
are comparatively rare. The most important lyric meters are TJsniU (8. 8. 12. or 
8. 8. 8. {8. 12 8.), JBrTiafi (8. 8. 12. 8.}, Satohrhati (12.8.12.8.) and 

12 . 8 . 8 . 8 , 12 . 8 .), 

slJ -Jf : , . , .5!^ 

A hymn may contain any number of stanssas, but usually it consists of not less 
than three or more than fifteen stanzas, generally uniform in character, except in the 
case of strop'hio and ‘ mixed lyric ’ hymns, It is also nob uncommon for the last 
stanza of a hymn to contain one or even two addifeional verses. 

Where the number of stanzas in a hymn is very large, or the metre suddenly 
changes, it becomes probable that we have a composite hymn, that is, two or more 
hymns combined in the Samhita text. 

% 

In all metres in the Rigveda the quantities of the first and last syllables of each 
verse are different, and (with some exeeptions) each verse is independent in structure. 

Id almost all metres a general iambic rhythm may be noticed in the sense that the 
even syllables, namely the second, fourth, and so on are more often long than short, 

* -f:- * -sf 

In all metres the rhythm of the latter part of the verse is much more rigidly de- 
fined than that of the earlier part. 

* * * 

In the early part of the \erse there is a general preference for long syllable, in the 
latter of the verse or short syllables. These preferences modify considerably the general 
iambio rhythm prevailing in both parts. 

% * * * 

Trimeter verse may be analysed in two ways : 

(i) into two parts, as separated by the csesura, which regularly follows either 

the fourth or the fifth syllable ; or 

(ii) into three numbers, namely (a) the opening, which consists of the first four 

syllables: (6) the break, consisting of the fifth, sixth, and seventh sylla- 
bles : and (c) the cadence which includes the remaining syllables, begin- 
ning with the eighth. 

In the case of Tristubh verse, the two parts consist either of four and seven sylla- 
bles, or of five and six syllables each, according as the csemra is early (that is, after the 
fourth syllable) or late (that is, after the fifth syllable). If the csesura is early, we 
have a short first part and a long second part : if late, vve have a lo.ng first pirt and a 
short second part. 

In the case of Jagati verse, the second part is in each case longer by one syllable. 

In all oases the second part regularly begins with two short syllables. 

Anustubli : 

%5iT q'flr'jr =71^ 11 
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Gayatri : 

^fRiTRq; II 

ii 

Mi % 5 fCK^!Ta[ il 

Normal friStubh ; 

SiTW^I: 

TTfl ^i^isr.- sfM i 

1 % 11 

Normal Jagati : 

sra^r anffi frf% 

l%^tfl% 51 ^ 1^511 11 

The following passage from Mahabhasya is instructive : 

u«tr ®^W!Trs':sq'55J!% s^if^'sfiqi f^rliR^rg; | ci^iiTr?F(i=^5^^n% 

f I nr?Rpf^or5T3^55|f^rqM?r|53iTraR%rf^ 
H'3 #3iflr 1 I ci^tsf^ ^3t%^t^rtq;r&rr^wrf^ I 

siis^Mis^Tra'Jfr: I s^iF^'^n'^ I ^r^rw»riir®i?=!iK®^rri^ 

ft|5«fii:r3t=w 3iir3im%R%% 13^ UTr^’iJTqrMi# qR5jjfr^T.%^jT«i 

TOi'6r3Sf%^: I =?! f ^r litor qrsr^ift f Farter#' 

m ?«iTg ^ 'T^f^ qw^r^; 1 Mif^^ 

cRtfigl^^^ I 

By the time of the composition of Upanisads we find the anustubh 
metre settling down to a definite form, almost approaching the epic 
iMa. Even in Rgveda, we have that variety : 

qig?:?^! T% 3 fir ^ I ■ 

%5rT qr%w fqqiii? II 

The tradition that the sloka metre became manifest in the uncons- 
cious effusion of Valmikfs grief caused by the sight of killing of 
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KauncI is but an indication that Valmiki, called thereby Adikavi, was 
the first of the authors of classical Sanskrit poetry, 



1086 . The poetry of the epic is composed in metres, ckandas 
of three sorts. The first is measured by syllables, the second by moroe, 
the third by groups of morse. I'hese rhythms ran the one into the other 
in the following course. The early free syllabic rhythm tended to 
assume a form where the syllables were differentiated as light or heavy 
at fixed places in the verse. Then the fixed syllabic rhythm was 
lightened by the resolution of specific heavy syllables, the beginning of 
mora-measurement. The resolution then became general and the 
number of morm, not the number of syllables, was reckoned. Finally, 
the morse tended to arrange themselves in groups and eventually be- 
came fixed in a wellnigh unchangeable form. Part of this develop- 
ment was reached before the epic began, but there were other parts, 
as will appear, still in process of completion. Neither of the chief 
metres in the early epic was quite reduced to the later stereotyped 
form. The stanza-form, too, of certain metres was still inchoate. 

The mass of the great epic (about ninety-five per cent) is written 
in one of the two current forms of free syllabic rhythm ; about five per 
cent in another form of the same class ; and only two- tenths of a per 
cent in any other metre.’’^ 

1087. After the composition of Ramayana, and since that time 
prosodial genius has been very active and the variety of metres that had 
come into vogue was such that Bharata treated the subject Cha7idomciti 
in chapters 14 and 15 of Natyasastra. Bharata defines the tunes of a 
metre in quantities laghu or guru fort fixed places.® Kohala has a 
section on prosody. According to Bharata and Kohala, whose main 
sphere was histrionics, the rhythm of the metre must appear to be a 
spontaneous effusion of the thoughts and sentiments of the actor on 
the scene.” 

1088. Metric Varieties are based on mere number of syllables, 
admixture of long and short measures, or number of morae (matras) : 


Sloka is free syllabic, a stanza of four pdtdas (feet), in two verses 
(hemistichs) of 16 syllables restricted io gurti dcixdi laghu syllablces in 
some fixed places. This is the definition 

1. Hopkin’s, Great Epic, Oh IV. 

% Eegaaud, La metrigue de Bharata, 2, Pam* 

114 
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. q^iT 55f I ' : 

ft s^r^sn^fRKcf^ 

Aksarachandas is fixed syllabic and this is .varnavi-tta, e. g., 
Rathoddhatl, Praharsini, R uci ra . Ma tra cchandas counts by in orae 
such as Puspitagra, Aiipacchandasika, Aparavaktra and Vaipllya, 

Ganacchandas has morae in groups : 

Arya, Aryagiti, Upagiti, stanzas of two verses, each verses, each 
verse containing eight groups of morae, the group of four morae each, 
but with the restriction that amphibrachs are prohibited in the odd 
groups, but may make any even group and must make the sixth group, 
unless indeed this sixth group be represented (in the second hemistich) 
by only one mora or four breves ; and that the eighth group may be 
represented by only two morae. The metre is called aryagiti wheii 
the eighth foot has four morae ; upagiti, when the sixth foot iregularly 
has but one mora in each heihistich.'' 

1089. Among earliest -writers on Laukika or classical chandas, are 
Kraustuki, Tandin, Yaska, Kasyapa, Saijava, Rata and Mandavya and 
these are mentioned by Pingala, Abhinavagupta quotes from Kafya- 
yana, Bhatla Sankara and Jayadeva. 

‘ fKRT a I 

w OT%ir#frr 3p|fTtf|ggq;^of I 

This Bhatta Sankara sieems to be a Saivacarya like Abhinava. 
A Saiva called Sankarakantha , is known to us as the father of Ratna- 
kantha, the author of Aufrecht mentions two more 

Sankaras, one, son of Ratnakara and commentator on RffSRdff and 
another writer on prosody called who wrote a- work on 

metrics called Bhatta Sankara quoted by Abhinava is 

piobably a commentator on Chandoviciti. 

1090. Jayadeva wrote a Chandassastra in the form of apho- 
risms. He is quoted as a master on metrics and music by Abhinava- 
gupta in his Abhinavabharati* and he must have therefore lived in the 

1. frfifrq; f?rr^ afTOfrre^r I 

“ He is twice mentioned as, a writer on .Prosody by Namisadhu in his TikS on 
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early centuries of the Christiari era, unless w take him to the 2nd or 
3rd century B.C. Avhen the sutra style was in vogue, , There is a com*- 
mentary by Harsata son of Bhatta Mukula who lived about 900 

1091. Pingala^s SGtras® do contain a section on vedic metres, 

and many that are now obsolete, but they were meant only as a 
treatise on classical prosody. . Pingala’s treatment is similar to that of 
Agni Purana (Chap 328-34}. Pingala invented a code of mnemonics 
which has become so popular that the systems of Bharata or of the 
later Janasraya have not been adopted by writers on prosody. Pingala 
uses eight ganas of three svllables cf> 4T, ff, ^ and long and 

short sound measures guru and laghu and ^). The formula is 

There are commentaries on Pingalasutras by Halayudha,® Srlhai^sa* 
Barman, son of Makaradhvaja,^ Vamnatha,* LakShniinatha son of 
Ramayabhatta,^ Yadavaprakasa,^ and Pamodara ® 

Narayanans Yrtfioktiratna® and Gandrasekhara’s Y|rttamauktika*^ 
are almost Pingala’s paraphrases and the latter is in 6 Prakasas called 
by its author Yartika of Pingalasutras. 

1092. Janasrayi Chaiidovidti^V begins with a reference to 
king Janasraya, and his sacrifices. 

Rudrata. [CC, I. 199. Namisadhu, I. 18. The manuscript} is dated sam. 119^ 
(1134 A. D.)] Narayana Bhatta in his commentary on the Yrttaratnnkara. quotes 
Jayadava and his definition of the tJpacitra metre. Jayadeva is twice quoted in 
Ramacaudra^ Budhendra’s commentary, Pancika, on the Vrttaratnakara.” 

1. BRh No. 72 of 1872-3. See P. K. Gode in Poona OrwitalisU I. 33. 

2. Ed. by Weber, ISt. VIII and with the commentary of Halayadha, Bihl, Ind,^ 
Calcutta by Visvanathasastri and in Kavyamala, Bombay* 

On the supposed identity of Pingala and Pa|anjali, See 15^. YIII. 158. Pingalang 
name occurs in Mahabh a sya. 

3. Printed, Calcutta, 

' . Y. 0^0, (1901). 5. . 

5. MUra, X. composed in 1600 A. D. 

6. IX. 3928 

7. Achjar, II. 39. 

8. Ibid. 

9. 10, II. 308. Thera are Prakrta Pingalasutras with commentary by Ravikara 

and Visvanatha sou of Vidyanivasa 309). 

10. Ibid, 313 ; Adyar, IT. 39. 

11. See M. R. Kavi’s Edn. in part in Journal Tirumalai Sri Venhaiosvarat 
Madras (now defunct) with a valuable Introduction, 
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^ 3i^r?TJ[ fr% f^r frw ml itg: 1 

5FTm^f% fstcTT RfsTfr^rforr 3iirra ^ tl 

If Janasraya is identical witla king Madhavavarman II of Vignu- 
kundin dynasty who bore that title, he would have flourished between 
580 and 615 A.D.* 


Janasraya’s quotations from various ancient writers are of historical 
value. Among these traced, are Bharata, Vararuci’s Ubhayabhisarika, 
^udraka’s Padmaprabhjta, Kalidasa's poems, Asvaghosa's poems, Sun- 
darapandya’s NitidvisaStika, Kumaradasa’s Janakiharana, Bharavi and 
Vikatanitamba." These authors flourished before 6th century A.D. 
Apart from these quotations, there are compositions of the author, 
one of which a Pandaka applying to God Kumara and king Janas- 
raya in double entendre is worth a repetition. 


1. Yisnulmndm dynasty ruled over’ the tract of the basin of the Krsua aud 

Godavari and perished by 650 A.I). Bud Kubja Yisnuvardhana defeated them about 615 
A.D. . 

2, * * Bhoja quotes the following verso as an example for PfwarbJw, a woman 

who marries a second husband. 

^ I%T 3%r #5151: I 

(W’csrm) 

Here it means the expression of Vikatanitamba. 

Namisadhu and Bhoja quote the following verse 

qji^ Jirif HW fim q?[f5 5rf it m I 

gwTf^ t 51 "t qr 5rll 11 

(Wt51fR:) 

And this verse is introduced by Namisadhu in the following words 

m\ f^S^RFqiqi: qfdJlSf qWl 511? ’ 

which moans the maid ridicules the vocal clearness of the husband of Vikatanitamba/’' 
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“ Janasraya is in six chapters dealing with the conventional^ code 

created by the author, Visama, Sama and Ardhasama, vrttas, Jatis, in- 
cluding Vaitaliya and Arya and prastara. He charges Pingala with 

indifference to pause or caesura 

Jlna^rayrkara uses or quantities of 2, 3, 4 and 5 letters (a 

Utter is counted by the presence of a single vowel irrespective of the 

number of consonantal sounds in conjunction with it). As the work 

and its code are new to the general reader ganas are explained below 
with some details in the form of a chart : 
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0 


d ra «• 0* C* «. fl* 0 fl. S 

^ bo S cd cd ^ bo cd ^ ^<3 

. r'"' fen Kn Sn '. hn v. 


^ ^ is 
^ ^ 




fa 

0/} 

bJ 

fy to 


*sioquiis 

XBipOSOJ^ 


^^pn^nb Qqi 
S^n9S9ld9I 
qDiqA\I9AiOA| 
:ixiBDqiuSis 


J l^ ^ f'hsy h> 12/^ hjy ^ g g % g 


'('^UBUOSUOO) 

a:9])9i 

:|ii^ogra.^JS 


te*" 15'' b-'' (v''ft<' [«>'' io»' (S'- te-^ I#'' Ic/ fcr' Kj' S'-'Iz'^KK&'' fe-'' 


fe-'' 
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'‘The system works upon 18 symbols represented by the last 
indicative letters; while eleven of them are ^ the initial 

voivel of the word. 'Fhus for 11 out of 18, symbols aredndicated by 
two letters each (a vowel as well as a consonant). For instance, m Ci) 
and (^) represent gana of three short voweiled-letters which accor- 
ding to Pingala is 7/a-gana ;similarly /. (^) and a (^T) represent hha- 

gana of P|ngaia t ^ tf j and 2 (f) (^) and F (I) ragana U'U ; 

and so on. ai ('?) and t (^) stand for 5 letters of r^z-gana UlU and 
laga of Pin gal a U'cjIj ; ate (^r):and (^1 shmd for hha and laga Ull!(J ; 
0 (^r) cind j '/2 ( 1 ^') stand for m-gana and gtiru ulucj. For example, we 
shall take vrilta called Sragdhara which consists of that is, g, o, 

(I ?/, f?-six cjUU, UlCJU, lli{, IlUj (JlU, UlUUj : 

?r ^ 5r m 

arci=g5:i, r 

The above example was cited by the author. 

Take for instance Nandini of the 13th Chhandas lirai (f%t) 
^hlch means 1, i, r, ai. 

: f . ^ • ■ • ■ 

Hici^r T%^ fl i%, I'flfl,- gr1crTOr%- 1 •. 

Again - Praharshipi requires ■gakom which ere equal to g,-a, k, e, 
- . ’ Ij; 31 , . , 

cipir^ 

711 means that or caesura comes after the third place. 

To show the relative merits of the three systems,. their code words 
are quoted below for vritta of the 25th Chhandas. 

Janasraya — ^TO=/ly', au, n, n, u 
''H-j ail n ^ u 

TFTii^^ nqifr: -1 ' ■ - 

Tingala-— , 

5=# ?#r #r ^ ^ 7—7—18. * ’ 

^ H JT ^ JT fl ?r 

if 51 ^ wr nffir "W'T ¥fr: i ; 
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Bharata — ^ ^ , js, 

gut ^54 ?T«iI ^ 1 

? 3 : m- ?ff 3 tl 

Anotter recension reads as : 

'ii\ ^ isrstjn^fldr I 

^ ?r5^: 11 

1093. Jayamangalacarya wrote the hand-book Kavisiksa in the 

time of king fayasimha (1094-1143 A.D.)* 

Kavikanthapasa is a treatise on poetical composition and deals 
mainly with the auspicious character of letters and their combinations. 

This is the last verse:—® 

•••••• f 't W SITflor 

gtratir R5Tt: ^tfsrr: t 

8^ JT^'Sir^r: 

1094. Kedafabhatta was son of Pibveka (Pathvaka) of Kas- 
vapagotra. His Vfttaratnakara® in 6 chapters is most popular^ and has 

been extensively quoted by commentators, Mallinatha, Sivarama etc. 

He must have lived earlier than 15th century A.D. 

There are commentaries by Panditacintamapi,® NarSyana son of 
Ramesvara, Srinatha,* Haribhaskara.’Janardana Vibhudha,* pivakara, 
sonofMahadeva,® [Ayodhyaprasada, Atmarama, KySpavarman, Govinda- 
bhatta, Cudamani piksita, Narasimhasuri, Raghunatha, Visvanathakavi, 
Srikantha V. 196), Somasundaragani [PR, 1. 190), Sulhana, son 

of Bhiskara, Soma Pandita, Sarasvatasadasivamuni, Somacandragapi 

396, IV. 33)]*® Kavisardula, Trivikrama, son of Raghusuri, 

I. PB, I. 68. 

3. TC, ni. 3771. 

3. PB.'III. 225. T« 1 

i» Tanj, IX, 3949. Is Sitacamasami, authoc of VrttapuipaprakSiana a ainereiit 

authoi? (CO, 11.112). ■ ^ ;,.,„,KAn 

6. Printea, Madras. Trinf. IS. 3950. Oomposod in 1515 A.D. 

g'. ra»j. IX. 395 ; M2/S. 294. ..„a 

7. 10, II, 303 ; PB, II. 190 ; III. 516. composed at Baoeres m 1676. 

8. ro! II. 303 -, PB, VI. 389. 

9. JO, 1555. Composed in 1740 A.D, 

10. 00,1.596. 

II. PB,V. 26. 
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Narayanabliatta/ Nrsimlia,® Ki-snasara,® Bhaskararaya,® 

Prabhavailablia,® pevaraja’^ and one anonymous.® 

Bhaskara wrote Abhinava-Vrttaratnakara, on which Srini- 
vasa wrote a commentary.® 

yrivikrama, son of Raghusiiri and pupil of Vardhamana, wrote 
V|ttaratinakarasutra{ikaA° 

• Srutabodha, by ' Kalidasa/ is very well known and has several 
excellences. There are commentaries (CC, I. 675)” by Harsakirji 
UpSdhyaya^ (^ 463), by Manoharasarman, by Taracandra and by 

Hamsaraja IX, 154, IV. 297, V. 278, VIII. 196), [by Madhava, 

son of Govinda (composed in 1640), Lakpminarayaya, Vasudeva, Suka- 
deva, and by a pupil of Meghacandra (Pi?, III. 225)],®® by Caturbhuja 
(PP, VL 391) and by Nagaji, son of Harji (CC, III. 140). 

1096, Gaiigadasa was son of Gopaladasa Vaidya of Bengal. 
In six chapters, he describes in his Chandomanjari®® varieties of metres 
and illustrates them by verses in praise of Sri Kr3na. He also wrote 
Acyutacarita, a poem in 16 cantos and pinesacaritB, a poem in 
praise of the sun. His father Gopaladasa wrote a play Parijataharana.®® 
Pie must have lived in the 15th or 16th century A.D. 

There are commentaries®® on Chandomanjari by Jaganna^hasena, 
son of Jatadkara Kaviraja, Gandrasekhara, Patarama, Govardhana, 
V’^amsidhara and Kpsnavarman. 

1097. Prastara. Works on metrics treat of that is, *‘all 

mathematical calculations for the number of vrittas in each kind which 

1 . Trdv,69, 

2. TG, VI. 7176 ; DC, III. No. 1792. 

3. Trav. 69. 

4. Printed, Calcutta, 

5. Mys. 639 ; Adyar, II. 39. 

6. Adyar, II. 39. 

7. TC, VI. 7177. ' 

8. Tayii.IX. 3954; TC, VI. 7178; BO, III. No. 1794. 

9. TO, IV. 

10. PB, V. 27. A copy of his Katantrapancikodyota is noted by Aufcecht as 
written in 1221. 00. III. 62. 

11. Printed Benares, Bombay and elsewhere, 

12. 00, 1. 675. 

13. Ed. everywhere. PP, V. 462. VI. 382 ; TanJ. IX. No. 5082. This manuscript 
is dated Saka 1608 or 1680 A.D. MUra, VI, 130 ; VII. 246, 28G. 

14. 00, 1. 336. 

15. 00, 1. 192. There is another Chan<}omanjarx hy Gopaladasa and a third on 
Vedio metres (00, I. 192), 

115 
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declare the number of any' verse in its group and the details of ganas of 
any particular vriita, its number being given/’ or permutation of 
longs and shorts possible in a metre with a fixed number of syllables 
set forth in an enigmatical form ” or an exposition of the science of 
prosody mathematically developed in the calculations of combinations. 
Pingala describes it in his last chapter and so do other \\ orbs on 
metrics such as Vrttaratnakara/ 

1098. Cintamaui Jyotirvid, son of Govinda, of Sivapura composed 
in 1630 A.D. Prastaracintamani is in 3 chapters, consisting of a code of 
rules in a variety of metres accompanied by a prose commentar), on 

Varnaprastara, Matraprastara and Khandaprastara, 

Prastaravicara which is anonymous,® Prastarapattana of KrBna- 
deva,"^ and Prasprasekhara® of Srinivasa, son of Venkata, deal with this 
subject, 

Prastaras are valuable in the elucidation of rhythms in Indian 
music. 

1099 works* V^ttadarpa^a by Sitarama (2T7, III, 3755),® 

Jaganmohanavrttasataka by Vasudeva Brabmapandita {TC, III. 2735),' 
V^ttara^nariiava by Nysimba Bbagavata, disciple of Ramananda Yogin* 
"[TG, m. 3767). 

1. IS«, VIII, 125. 

2. 10,11.306. 

There is a commentary by Daivagna composed in 1630 A.D. 00, 1. 359. 

8. Tan/ IX. 3932. 

4. III. 12. 

6 'I'o-iij. IX. 3935, 

6. He also wrote Balabhadracaritra and many poems in Teluga. He lived at 

KuthSrapura which seems to be Guitala on the Godavari. 

7. The illustrations are mo.stly taken from nature and are very fanciful : 

s? wsfrrt 1! 

‘ crf^r I 
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1100. [Vyttakalpadruma by Jayagovin^a, Vyttakautuka by Visva- 
natha, VtttakaumudI (i) by Jagadguru, and (ii) by Ramacararia {Oudh. 
XII. 18i; VrttacaDdrika by RamadaySlu (Oaiz/z, VII. 2); Vrttacandrodaya 
by Bhaskaradhvarin ; Vrttatarangiiji ; V^ttadipika by Ky.jna ; Vjttaprat- 
yaya by Sankaradayalu ; Yrttapradipa (i) by lanardana and (ii) by 
Badarinatha ; Vrttamala (ij liy Virupak.^ayajvan {Adyar, I. 39,', and (ii) 
by Vallabhaji ; Vrttalaksana ; Vj-ttavarjika i) by Umapati and (ii) by 
Vaidyanatka ; Vrttavinoda by Fatehgiri ; Vvttavivecana by Durga- 

. sabiya ; Vrttasudhodaya (i) by Mathuranatka Sukla, and (ii) by 
Venivilasa],”(CC, I. 5968); [Vyttarimaspada by Kfemankarana Misra 
[Ouddi, XXII. 68); Vjttasara by Bharadvaja ; .Vyttasiddkantamanjari by 
Raghunatka ; Vrttabhirama by Ramacandra], {CC, II. 142). 

1101. Vrtta-Rainayana {Ouih,'^ . \(S)V Ramastutiratna by Rama- 
swami Sastrin {Trav 173); Kjsnavrtta and Nysimkavjtia ; Vrttakarika by 
Narayana Purokita [Mys. 294); Vrttamanimalika by Srinivasa \Mys. 
294, 634) ;■ Vrttadyumani (i) by Yasvanta [CC, 1. 596) and (ii) by 
Gangadhara {Adyar, II. 39) ; Vpttavinoda (CC III. 125); Rangarat- 
ckandas (CC, I. 488) ; Karijananda by Kfgnadasa (CC, I. 597); 
Karnasantoga by Mudgala (Bik. 279) ; Kavj'ajivana by Pritikara {Oudh, 
IX. 8) ; Samavrttasara by Nllakantkacarya (CC, I. 301). Vrttamanikosa 
by Srinivasa '{Mys. 294); VanibhQ.sapia by Pamodara (/C, II. 305, 
Printed, Bombay) ; Vrttamuktavali (i) by Kp|9arama, (ii) by Mallari, 
(iii) by Purgadatta {/C, 11. 3011), (iv) by Gangadasa, and (v) by 
Hari VyasamiSra composed in 1574 (CC, I. 142). 

1102. [Chandafprakasa by Sesacintamani ; Ckandassudkakara by 
Kygaarama; Chandahkalpalata by Matkuranatka; Ckandakkosa by Ratna- 
sekkara (Pi?, III. 404, V, 193j; Chanda ssloka (C//. 1828); Ckandas- 
sankkya; Chandascudamani by Hemacandra; Chandassudkacillahari] (CC, 
I. 190-1, III. 41) ; Ckandafpiyusa by Jagannatka, son of Rama [PR, V. 
194); Chandomuktavali by Sambkurama (PP, III. App. 395) ; Ckan- 
donusasana by Jinesvara; Ckandassundara by Narakari ; Chandoratna- 
kara {10, 2917 ; Oxf. 201) ; Ckandomala by Sarngadkara {10, 1238) ; 
Ckandakkaustubka by Radhadamodara (Afys. 293 ; PR, IV. 33 ; V. 
192). [Chandovyakhyasara by Kr?nabkatta, Ckandassudka by Gaiias- 
takavyakkya, Vyttacintaratna by Santarajapandita, Vjttadarpapa by 
BkiSmacandra] (71^^.293). 

1103. Vpttaratnavali (CC, I. 191) (i) by Purgadatta, (ii) by Nara- 
yapa, (iii) by Ravikara, (iv) by Ramadeva, (v) by Venkatesa, son of 
Avadhanasarasvati {Mys, 639; Tanj. IX. 3957), (vi) by Ramaswami 
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Sastri {Trav. 173), (vii) by Yasyantsimha, (viii) by Sadasivamuni {Tanf. 
IX. 3953), (ix) by Kalidasa {Adyar, 11. 39; Printed, Madras), (x) by 
Krjnarija {Mys. 294), (xi) and by Misrasananda (GC, I. 597), Vrtta- 
ratnarnava by Nfsimhabhagavata II. 39). 


I%t d II 

r%?i: i 

?fR?p?3^^isrR ^fiR^rerir iTWos*^ 11 

Pr9i5r^5H^iwr5'rfdl ii 


APPENDIX 


[These two extracts from Kadambaii and Avantisuiidarikatha are 
specimens of exquisite style and extraordinary poetic fancy incultaeing 
ethics and are appended to show how Baca’s ideas have been elabora- 
ted as if by emulation by Dandin]. 


[Extract from Bana's Kadambari] 


T4tt I % 

5pr55f flicrrr^ ?n|iTr?fqfS[=^q'- 

q:fr?Miicrr l^r ir#r%riTq'?<Tqi'^%crmf 3r»ir% 

«frr?Ttl 5?s5?rsf^ m 5 :^ <Tf^TR?r^, ?:^5WM3:Fn^'sq^?f3rsf^ 
*i5?i5^rr%firfe553T'T3in%wrsPr 317 ^* 11 %, 5R^3R^5i^ji1sr^Kq3i?rfeg^r5rEtjrd«r- 
qftqrf^aTsf^ ^qc5r#, ?^r%, rrrfirstqjfr^'^, ?r ^qureflf^qt, 

^ Jsft® q^qrt, fr ?T»rqfrf , ?r q snlwsis#, q ^TTqqT^- 

q§, q ^ttqfcfi qr=qR qr55qi%, q fT9rtr3i>>'q^, q qqm'r^r% I 

^ I ar^n'qr^^sq^i^qftqciM^srfqcfq^^q 

qf^wqf^l q;qfs^q'q^oT5q1^q;T5’qqf^qra^q;s[r^q q I 

stf^qq^qf^wsf^ qic^^st#! r^flwsrqfqrqq%q qr^??ac!#, qrw'^fq^rf^- 
^qrtjRf^^qcqftq gf Tgqrr^cfr qr?Tqw3?ft)^,3jqi?Rrq|si “q f^i 
qq!q«5j^q ?rgr%qj^q^qr3iT'g5jqfq iqf^ I sraq r^ I qiiq 

q'iqiqiq‘q^«5r, T%qflq>?qTcrRq qq>Kfrf^*!fqq>iRf:, qiaray^q 
gttqfosr, Tfftqq qtfRrrf|q5fr#f5Rrr, Rfrtq srf^^graq^iRoit, lef^Rlq 
qi%Rq;g#’^qi, ?R^fiqTTi^rciqr’#rq fn^qfcr s^q;, 

goiqqqqT%ri5rqqRi5fr%; 3'qRq^qfrq’T55i%q qq|?PR, iSRqf^rfirtffirq q q^qfg, 

sffifSTfcRTlftq IT qTRT q TqTr%, 

qrqf^qrqq TRRqqjpqqraiq §# 1 , qTrqTT^f^ r qtqgt 

!R)3:qf% siqra r^ I gqri^ I srt^gqsRRf^, qqflif 

116 


; ; I 

liTi! I 

f IrV'if' -I 
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^qmrscqr%q5rfra?qqraffrf^,qOTq[qW'^ft 

^^mh 3r5r?r^3;5^r, pfraq^iR ^sRf^qr, ?stplrq 

q^i ^^\ ^cfcsr aqr m ^TqT%t^ I 

sqrit— fq eq'tqwrftqRr if^Tf^q^fl-qi, sqmTraitf^iJrrqt, 'RnwfRt^- 
Hi'Rcif^qrqf, ^qr?rafq5i«5*fr srqfi^f^^f%^rqt, fit!%- 

%r%: qMtfrqf, 3«:?ew3r^r nqfr^rqrqi, s-iqfg^RiiTr ^Tg^rfrai; sfRRF- 
^tft«rqJTfqf, Hq'rcr^rrcjr wf^?qr^Ri, srrqrascfr ^Rr#%rrqf, 'SieRqlqsyiir 
^Tisqqsqif ruqf, sTf i555rrf ^ ij^rqi, i%H'fq^i%#i5qr^f^OTf, ipRRqr 

^qsqRq^R, ^3[fe^r i^wr^jr ?ifi%r I 

q f| 3 q^qrr'^ qFuqftf^qqrsfRr q %qi q f^sq.-l tqqftq- 

qi^^=qqqrsf^ qo^fcr, f^sMqrqTr^,qc5prqrsfq ^q55q%, 

^fqqrsft tqq^ 1 tTq[%!irqtsffir qrqqr q;qqf^ %<fq%q qft^Crqr 

r^ffrq^ ?T3irq:, qqfr^qqrf^iqqt ^ I qqn|— ai^wqqqiiw %srt 
qqsqjsqrsilfiif fRq% qn%<iq, qferfrqq^ fqq, S^flqfqrm- 

qFqrMftrf^qrq^ql fifl;, q®»rmfq^qr=®sr^ sRrqqq^q^q, arrqqqq®^ 
qt^ qKqqqli^fl-q^ q^rqrrtqi, q?qfq| gqr.-, 

Stqqs^q^qjl^oT fq^^itq qffqrqr:, sgsfqjtF^'lf^g' q?:r^>r q?r:, I a[qri|;- 
If^qwf^f^qff^sss^r^: iq%q>qqs|lfrfffnf^irqi%3iqq%rftr;, 
mfk- q^qqrqr qq55f55rqrq^qir'^ii;q3t'q^^qrqR%^q ^eris^q scr^ 
qrsqqrqr r^qrlqqijHqrag'rat: qNi%?R^qpi^%i%^rqfmrqr: 
qff^qsqqi 555q5i#r^rfq ssrqqfq-qrrq^qq^q qqqTSf55flf%qqfqr; i%|55cir- 
gqqfr^ I 

#q q|f^q gi-q, glf^F^g%%, irlfcqrqs^q^, qrs^ 
q?il, qqqssft^qrf^iqr 5^#q<Fgi:n% f % qqtRqr qfqtriqr ?q 
qrsR^Rii^fqr fqiqrftr q qr?^, fostqr fq f^^qqRwqRr, arqqq^qqqq: qqq 
?q q^q qqr^, gqrqrqf^qqrqi^^jpr fqrf^f=E|q 3Rcf^, q®q=®?f?RRq 
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lit 

f# flR:^|55g?Tr5[^i%, 3Tra5ri2:9i^ rM ^- 

5pwfq Jrr^3rm%, ^r®^sr ^Tfwtcm ^ 

srftTf '=■*(%, 1^ fr 3ff^ jt 

3 if^'soirj%i!(t?^^ ^ffspw'ir^ ?rl T^fcr, 3 i?r?? ffqmr%- 
tR^Rcrr: f^T5rar%, ^r%?iF5?t% 'Royrjft^ 

3 wrsfg*w??fr ^sR^rffr*?!^ firf^'ct^tr^:, 

fq^rrorr srf^ fftsntra, 

f%?RPiT 3 # trfiqr^fr'^WRr f^r ^^fiT^R^irt, 3 i 3 r%WJ?['J 5 '«TRr:, 

qi^^r^jngijf ^r q sq^TfftRw^sqqiiq’iffr q^tfff |®rr3TrqR«rqr 

5 i 55 it^q ?q q^qtf'qR^R firq^i'^ifcr ! 


[E^tra.ct from Dandin's Avantisundarikatka] 

T^f^qqq wg r%l^cr%%rsq?qq^qr: qfifq^icWRRrqr 
gwf^q: 1 5 rr%Rr iMqr, ^WRr'^qqrqr ^qswRrqqcyrfSj^ i 

a3j^^q ‘qr^r^rqgq; I <iqr ^qg %^qrJTf?Tqf%if^ ftgqi:q%FqrErifiir%%JT 
S^’Rjrfeqrf^ 5rff5tq;?:^'r^u®5jrfqq=qi^^N=qq^R5^i?qj ?riRf qR'rt sftfqcr- 
jrqqqqq ?r%ctrf^j qqg®w^qi%r sgfesrq^fqfrqkqi^qrf^, i^RRfrqia^icj. 
^qarf^tgRTk, fifgfrf Tfikgmi^firsrrsii-Jirfrqm^rrqTTq, =q5^#rq5Rq6q- 
qfi^sq;giq?qRffg%r%g|3r^qRgqq'fqf Rqrfqqq^Rqrfq, ^wq^fw 54r%- 
sfrqkq qRq 5 [Mrkq%l#Fg 5 i^qf 5 i^tifrf|tmjfrq 5 r...Hqw q^wr- 

M'SqF^sefegfSsjffJtOT^^^^sTq^rqrqmq i...... 3 ti^ %q qqw^cqq^frq 

53tf;^r^T gilRcqkJTTq qR^t{T% i^qqqtk |qr5?:t% qq^^sjiqq fsr- 



^qqft I 



Rs^^ilf:q ...siqqq?!'q^r q«rrqi% I t#qq^: gsspil: r%i^qr 



[9?rc[,] jSffkq ... I ... feq^n^rtit lE^l^q qJT^^qkq 
fmk^qr f^P'R^^’iqqqit^ I qq- esq^r 3q5#r%q cW- 

q^q 5q?qif^|q JT^ri^q# I qk =q qRfssfj^MM qqq^frf^iqqqif'^^q.- 
; I Bjqqr^ qjTgfjpq^qqrqt gfkcFrr, 

?rqkRfkqn%i ' 
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sfiftd q-^if^mr^rr ^wr^rif^r^ | 
sT^^pcy3f55r%q?^=ETfcni%l^igw 3FrcrfqTcrwrc[Jr^r%M 3T?Tfgf?ff®r 
^RWcTi'^ ®^r ^ fJr^?:5R5rTOftofr fwfr ^ ^ 

(3^^) ^ ricir^ 1 f ri%q?5^?:r^w%5[r%p5^ r%^^iiffR^?:r%'sr[^- 

<T^Er5rqT wfrq^sR ^?5%, 

sTfcppf^ HTfnrirf^, sRiWJifq ^riRir'qrsifcrsf^ l 

e^q; 1 3ji%s?2rr: feilri^gJWigqRr ^ 

?m'^q^qi=3;^fr5^'qr<^^ iqqyawqri^Fcf^F^^rajptJfmorffRff^^?! frsrqr- 
fnqTSfi^r^r[^JT?fisfR"i «trrfE i sisjos^rq^jif ?if<irstrf iRTS^nracTRijimr- 
^r 1 fri^!tsri%’=q5TPfq?T 

Hfitqcir^ i%if?rfirf^ q^q'cfr wjf%, 

3rrFl’=cJtq<ifa, a^i^qa^iq 5[§r%, g^rtiir^qrf^q ?rr%?r- 

?#, 5?ifJf=3r^q JT^TWSff^ qigsqf^ i i%qft'^Eq5^r3:rsfq ir<J5®, siiHsirf^ i%3r?r 
J!i33®3qT5ijt%, 3is;flq?^fq 8fq;qT3iq'q'j3 ^RsifR 
qrftsrrg fTtParwra, i^wr 

q;5nM?5r?^: f5R5 f9fSJ§TW%q ?ff qr#7sfq ff qef^, 5^r1irr?s!«q5n%^- 
tf''q q qiciqrt ^i, 

siroa^sf^ ff 1 f f%«rrfiTtqTq^f^sf^ ^^ 

*11% f«5f:, qOT''qf^^*R5#.i !fi#3 ?:tf%q5R:, ^%sfq=q- fqmRisr# 3rrq% 
5(3ti^«[?ra%: 1 9rrTRn%isifft^if*rq ^3r%, 

JT^^ppcff r%|q %g%, f^r^sfq rMacW’ ra??«Pdf^, 3t??g?:TiTq?rr%*:r%ffr?qrt 

# fPES fqffpaqtlq ff ^q*{Rq^Tsr%sqftr%, srt^-^^’i^w^rrg- 

^pqorrefl’^ciqq ?n>5r3flf, q“fqq:^R3 € 155 ^^ 115 ^ 

jrrf^ii^TOl ... ...spptwqq r^ra^fqciwi^srr?? 
q^^tTwricf; =qpJrr%qii^tii*T?rwr£&3fw, 3?5?qrq5nj®i% sarfs*:^ cisa? ^srrfcf, 
3ri??T^ftq %*iqf|3R3rT55 t^Pirt, 5iqjn% 3 -? fq ;t>=w 

qfjfRqfiqa'sqqirt, si*Rr2:ftqqf«q'«r*it, iarqr^r- 
r% 'Wi%qqft?p^r^q ^^wpTRwqra:#?, e^?RfJ^%rJi5s- 

trsrti^q*SfT%Rq*nt, ^w^tg’Bwq r%^or%3rjr%, %5r5^ai^Pfit- 
m I '^1% ^ i5i*ra^‘»r*rrwi?iT, 
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cff Jtsrsfcr jrtwrawwi^ WJPS^rf^r%, r%fr|55w- 

fRcsr ?r3r5?rrrrc^3nii^, 3r«H':5?'srTJP^«rkPTi7, f Pi®rrsf^, 

r'?^ij(rsf^, sq^lTHPl, fSRft', PWRR, 

g»^rRI^, ^§?:r5Tf^, tftwr jt I 3j?Tg^%si^^q}cRTt?T^#q^g:r%rsfq 

Rqqqt 1 1% q|qr l ^ ^f^t I ff^tf % I sFsrFa^F^srr- 

F%FFFqF^55?F^?qF«qqqFqqFq«tq#r^ qwq qq^Fqf^qFsq^qfH^^'RfFR- 
?Fff^^f%cFq^^cf5Fqj ^rCFf^r i^q^F^PF^ql itfarqqfclf^qFfel^ 5^: I 
r%q5iqT 5TF=qfeFr1rs^srt%|, qo^Rwi, r%fF%f^ qfrqFFrIf, f^tiq^^F^g* 

spFWf , ftiiTqqf^a qwfrf>f , F#%g, f^qisFf^ wFf F%55fe^f , %iwfcrfS 

srrgqF^ I q^wq q?FqFF^qFqF:, F%(5Fq sftF%cFf5[qFq qrfFFq^, 

wl^Fq %RqFq qFsqqfftiqf, sFfqRq fq^fqiq sr#^, qr%gi%q wirssirq 
''^F§:Rq fFFfFSiiiWFq qrr^q^ I i%?rtq^ %q q'tqf^qsflT'^fqiffiRqT: | 
qqf qqq sqqmr fFiFFF%''qF% qgq rqqjFq q^ffiq^tf qrsFqr^, eqrf^ qr^qT 
gqqqFFqq: frq^^q qqqfqfirqgFq^qfq l gqrqfq qiqT^dFq, ^Fqprf^f g'^fr* 
f trit I «Rqr^ qgnt5r% qqiF% q^qrqrsf^ q ^Fqr^i, q qraff^ qjFt^Rsq^'^- 
qfqiqf, q ^qrPF ^ql^^FqrRqFr%rqrq; I %qc!qqr§i^'^qrqqqf^c^q[ 3 fr|q- 
F%qr%: I 

gqrlfqriq %q i:i:rqFtF qi^sqfqqF^qFf^ ^qqFq%q gj^i'q- 
qtqrwsqq^Rfqqqqfgl^q. q^rffg; I qFqFqfFq^fqqjqsqq- 

IFftqFf^ Fq5q?:iqqrqf^|f; qF^ip: H^ltq I fqqq^qqfFqf'teqgcF- 
qFF|qt^^qNf%9q^5a'^q?i^qFqqf ^ fqf^sqejsTSFf^qgqf^^q ' fq- 

gq5i55^ i;#q q^qF 1 q?qq f^ssf qF%cFr%q ir^qf ^gqsFfqq gq: gqq- 

qw ^qsf^FqF q'rqqqF: qq® srqc^ft^F^flqFsqifFSRFqteF: q'F^qfqq'c^'rq- 
qqw5F[Fqiqj^5r^F q^qrgsr: 1 q qqqf^Fo!R?gqq5q%qfqqqFqqqq Wm- 
qq q^q HfWv gq?:#q'g^FOTF?q^rqqqf^f^q’qfqq s^sFqwq- 
qFqfiqqq'FFf^^^^FF^i^ f^fFqfqq^ q^?q?9FW qirqiqqq^^q 
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(Sri Bhagavata, X. 31) 
the early history of Gita KavVii\ 

#?T 3^:— 

sFJpft fi^?:isjr->si5:t ff i 

^1% fss^Rri r% ii 

erf 3iTae^?m%tr^?frger m I 
es55^?[r^ ^a; ef 1% II 

f^isr3i«5iiafi^se o5?:T^eis:teRertpR5!ig; I 
ftttPTr^ntw ¥r?irsw e ’r%er 5|.‘ ll 

errc^i || 

f^?r%nfR fT'^fe e OTeifri i 

f^ixfe %t II 

Cr %f^et ^eer^ee i 

¥i3T e% ^ fsgif n 

sfiiiRilet qrq'#e (f[=^^gjt mra%eef[ I 

<i;fStq?irrffe % qaafi is ®%f e: f ll 

qf ?qr r^D q^sqiq^tqr i^werf qr s^-qR^or I 
MWfrfter ^ 5®rft?:5?^rfqRfqq^ e: ll 

eq spqrije q'^esTrae q5f^RTqir%a q;5qqiqf)i | 
grqnrqes ?frqqrae f fq fqf^ q fjC^r sierr.' II 

^q qqfrf^q %q<ir q ^ ’‘qrqeqsq; i 

^5% e^^r qr er ^^: % 11 

q55i% qq^3n=®qRqq; q^q; qfa^iqt erq ^ qqq; I 
fe5fqif%#q#% q: qj|%55clf qq: Jpjq II | 

^qqft^^ ;ff65fa%%qf fqt t^rfqq; l 
qqqqpfq® qtqq; i|qq% q^qq ^ q^ 11 
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qfrsfT^ I 

^ a ^?Tor JR^aV^qrf^ II 
g?:a^s?# 5fr«pfrT?rg i 

fa??R^prR®f gqt r^a?: Cn: jR^sgRt^gq; n 

aijf^ ^feg’Tr^Ta r?i<T5w<?; I 

f Crgit =f ^ 5Tf 3^[^ai q'^flf ^?^q; il 

qrf^ggp^qwnjffsraRi^R^j^q a ir'^ggprar: I 
Trfar^sfRr^jraqntar: ^r%: II 

Jfff^cTR# $J?^>JTI^ I 

«rrg Cr^t g g|srr%?^fr gira iw: li 

9r5fTi?nw^ jRterR'j^fRi ^s^fpi II 

=T% gsrra^eRwr^^f ?a% jfmmw: ^«fr»n'| i 

aa^fTOTTg a^2Tsi^ g i'%%fq'fi^fJrw5ni^aMg5:r5iTt g; ii 


?w?gfag. 

(Sri Bhagavata, X. 47) 

[Ihr the early history of Data-Kavya'] 

f s'f r w# | 

f?rgg?«irrga ^ ll 

nif^lgraf' — 

gfi m ?i5rif^ gtFgr: i^%feggr5yrtf tRi?^#: | 

ai5 giTf^^cRin^jfrgT srgr^i g^gscf^r l%tt ll 

gf«c«Rg«rt ^ trfigr qrgr^ai gggg fr^RcM^s^gr^ggR^ I 

crft=gTi% w aig^gt S^r 3if7 gig fatal i'a4r#^3!5t: n 

afqta HRRi' it a^wfsraicftrgfFrrimat a: g^raq; i 
tow% g#af artai aigta; ^ftaf^sr# aRqjpiftffirgr: r 
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^?oR3r 5qr^ w ^r ^ iTW# 11 

r%3f Ti^ i 

^cl ff It 5 ^W?JT^ II 

^cff^ I^sq% 13>?«r#%5TTrf^ r^TT ^rw^TREij; I 

i5f5^ fW 11 

sRipftf^t r%iMrf 5 ?rfsrr3r: ffe^cifir^rTfr: |ft<i 2 r: I 

Sir’ll- ^ ^ ?iR5fr%sr% ^sq- 1 

jRf^ f^3r 'mn^ 5fii5a% TO'j^frr^r^ t 

^ m ffHp'rtiT^Strsi^^rd ?frrf^ d^if r^r^ ^713 i 

F 'F^I I^^frwi EfSW’I^g^I^ 3 ,»?fsiR^r«P 3 T 3 II 
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Alphabet, 23 

Anchor Sheet of Indian Chrono- 
logy 59 

Andhra dynasty 44 
Asoka (C6y; iILl45) 

Dtiddhist' accounts and 71' 
in Inscriptions 57' 

Asokavadina 72 
Barhadratha dynasty 35 
BhasS 20 
Brahmanas 9, 13 
Bfhaspaticakra 49 
Buddha-Nirvai^a 73 
Calculation 
methods of 45 
Chronograms 51 
Cedi era 48 

Candragupta Mourya 40 
Classical period 
posteriority of 12 
Pevayini 3 
Pipavamsa 71 
Edicts of Piyadasi'*' 85 
Grammar 

spiritual aspect of 26 
Gupta dynasty 44 

[L. R. D, Banerjeej Age of tm* 
perial Guptas Benares] 

Gupta era 74 
Guptavaiabhi era 74 
Harsa era (of Nepal) 48 
Harsa Samvat 48 


Indian Literature 
antiquity of 1 
history of 28 
Kalacuri era 48 
Kalhaiia 

on ancient records 32 
Kaliyuga 
Kaipa 45 
Kai^va dynasty 42 
Kathasaritsagara 82 
Katyayana 20 
Kollam era 50 
Languages 

classification of 13 
Lokakala 76 

Mahabharata War and dales 63 
Magadha 
history of 35 
Mahivamsa 71-2 
Mahayuga 45 
Manvantara 45 
Mahesvarasutra 15 
Maurya Dynasty 40 
Mauryas 

according to PurShas 78, 91 
according to Kathasaritsagara 
32 

Nanda dynasty 38 
Nandikesvara-Karika 15 
Panini 20 
Patanjali 20, 21 
Pat^vaiis 30 


" The name Aloka is said to be found in the Xlth Edict. Under the oiroum* 
stances of expreme improbability of tb© chronology, it requires complete verification and 
examination. See V. Smith*s 
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Periods of Ages 5 
Philology 14 

Pradyota or Balaka dynasty 
priyadasi (=Piyadasi) 57, 93 
PuraiTLas 

on dynastic dates 59 
Samskjrta 4, 24 
Samadragup^a 94 
Sanskrit Language 
progress of 16 
Sanskrit Literature 
chronology of 33 
[R. NaraFimhacbari, Studies in Sans- 
krit Literature, Mysore.] 
S:')ndracottus 52 

Sir William Jones on 52 
Col. Wilford on 55 
V. Smith on 59 
Wilson on 55 
Max Muller on 56 
Princep on 53 


Saptar^i era 64 
Seleukus 84-5 
Slsunaga dynasty 37 
Style 

history of 25 
Sunga dynasty 41 
Sutra 10 
Upani^ads 11 
Valabhi era 48 
Vamsavalis 31 
Vedas 4, 8 
Vedic era 5 
Vedic Sanskrit 17 
Writing 27 

(See Kshetresachandra’s article on 
References to writing in the Rgveda 
Sabita in PO, I. iv. 47) 

Yaska 19 
Yuga 45 


INDEX (MISCELLANEOUS) 


I 


[ Abdulla 196 

Adilshahi dynasty 772 
Ahmad Nizam Shah 884 
■ Akbar 196, 229, 373-A, 406, 703 
Allauddin 96 
Auhiivid dynasty 70-1 
Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat) 694 
Bikaneer Kings 898, 1042 
Buddha 6 
British Kings 200 
Bundlekaud Kings 538 
Camara dynasty (Sambhar) 75 
Calukya dynasty 1, 6, 62, 70-1, 
i 86, 89, 90, 280 

Calukya Vikrama era 89 
^ Chowhans 61 

I Colas 67, 521 

Eighteen-half poets 168 

Fatteh Saha 693, 700 
Gangas 1066 

Gangas of Khimindi 1043 
? Gangas of Kaiinga 193, 880 
: Gangas (Western) of Falkad 816 

f ITha Gangas of TsJkad by M. V. 

Krishnarao, Madras]. 

I Gauda Kings ?5 

Ghazni Mahammad 194 

Gupta era 9, 42 
I Gupta Valabhi era 42 

I Hieun Thsang 549 

I Hoysalas 100, 480, 1011 

Jama dynasty of Navnagar 199 
Java 776 

Jehangir 196, 373-4 
Kadamba dynasty (of Vanavasi) 
* 86, 199 


Kadamba dynasty of Paiasika 82 
Kakatiyas 48, 916 
Kalacuri Kings 663 

Kalingas 928 i 

Kanci 459 i 

Kaniska 4, 33 I 

Kanoj Kings 73, 75, 997 

Karvetnagar 941 I 

Kashmir dynasties 184-190 

Keladi Chiefs 197 

[ Paper by N. Lakshmiuarayana Rao 
in Vijayanagaram] j 

Kempe Gaudas 789, 444 
Lokakala i 

Magadha dynasties 598 
Mahavamsa 39 i 

Mahrata Kings of Tanjore 157 
Naik Kings of Tanjore 145 
Nepal dynasties i 

[For geneology of Kings, see 0. Ben- 
dall*8 ‘ A Journey of Nepal and 
Northern India, Cambridge.* List of I 

MSS appended] . p 

Nuzvid Rajas 942-943 
Orcha Kings 528 | 

Palas59-' | 

Pailavas:48, 459 J 

Paramara dynasty 6l, Si 5 | 

Peshwas 524, 937 ; 

Fithapuram Rajas 522 j 

PratJhara dynasty (Kanoj) 75 ij 

[Eistorp of Kanoj by R. S, Tripathi] ^ 

Rapia family of Kondavidu 238 I 

Ra^akas 199 . ■ . , ' 

RastrakQtas 56, 198, 518 | 

Reddis of Addanki 482, 888,889 p 

Reddis of Kondavidu 889 I 
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920-d 

ReEaissance;. 

theory of 8, 17 
Rewah Kings 87 8- A . ^ 

Romances 

Indian and Greek 448 
Mohammad (Begadha) 
Mahapadma 6 , 

Malava era 9 
Maiavaganasthiti 10, 14 
Mewar Kings 929, 1014 
Music, Indian and Western 986 
Mysore dynasties 200, 287, 411, 
938 

Sanskrit drama 

Greek connection 551 
Ridgeway^s theory on 556 
Saptarsi era 

Senas of Bengal 199, 378 


Shan Jehan 373A 

Todarmall 692 

Travancore Kings 171, 178, 247, 
; 278, ' 6 711-7, 939, 940, 

1056-7 

Vaghelas of Guzarat 851 
Vakataka dynasty 32 
Valabhi dynasty 42 
Valabhi era 42 
Vijianagar dynasties 124 
Vikramaditya 6, 14, 470 
Viranirvana 13 
ViSntikundi dynasty 1092 
Vizianagaram Maharajas 399, 737, 
766,919,938 

Y^dava dynasty of Pevagiri 96, 
113, 1013 
Zamorins 168, 178 
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N,B . — The figures by the side of the names represent the number of 
the paragraph in the text, except where the letter p is prefixed 
which means page. The years denote A.D. 
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3iq;r553R!RC G52 
57 
521 

196, 306 

^rfs?cr?r 55 

[See Article by Hardutt Sarma 
in IHQ, X. 478; COJ, III. 136.] 

(in prose) [5i?//] 

{VidyJ[\ 

3|f cg-s 903 

3i^af?rft%g; 

\Rice, 250] 

506 

^S?FW% 214 

3 [i% 55 i®:rrim^^^ 28, 550 

920 

sITR?! [CC, I. 1] 

3[JT?9r 126, 481, 889, 926 
373-B 


3ir*Tf W? 893 
794 

13, 25 [CC, I. 3] ; r ,i 

p 26 

[CC, I. 3] 

by [Tanj, No. 23141] 

artiTJrrsittnTrt'^iR 

[ Selections on various 

topics] , V ■ 

50 

873 

Pady 

[CC, I. 4] 

^g?ra[ 55 

945 

923, 1064 
{Tanj, No. 19098] 
by *ff 

[CC, 1. 5. Composed in 1801] 
^5? Sh?i, Sarng, Kvs 
Skm 
Skm 
904 

^vs, Skm H 

Suhh, 400 . 

154, 269 ' , . . 
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Sarng, Kvs, 314- 

gr®p (f.«"T5rcr^E3'f) [cc, i. 6] 
(EfrrM^i^Ra'r) 

[Printed, Bomba3^ Composed in 

1815] 

243, 1075 
124, 139, 21p 

SFpir^I (t[a:f) 154, 301, 311, 
911, 923 

139, 490 

sr®3cl5'(55r 170, 338 
3 i-piac[^ 121 
544 

gpptsq; 273 
3i'®iP5PP3?:?f 146 
arsprai: 8i5 
3 T 3 Rq-f <5 116 
sfsrpTSRr^irJr i78 
3T5tift3nin?^jf 
by 5IW"I 253 
by 1056 

ajrsrdSf*? 235 
3ff^d5nf^?cif 283 
3Tfiil^843 
823 

WliiTrWliE 668 (d) 

^5rf^f#5r [_opp, 1178] 

®[^«F Skm 


3igtrsgi%31iT 214 

[CC, I. 4. Died in 14 
aifcywT 373 A 

206 

3F^P5t («fiw) 630 ' 


gitroiirft (frpy) 646 
apiarsTit (S^S?) 789 
ainoiiifr \3iani ji] 

afiorrarr^R; 777 
^gsfrf^or^rTsrqitr^j (d) 764 
psftiscqjf (d) 700 
by 

by f^^rf^f^T lOvdh, V. 8, VIII. 6] 
207 

aTrdgTfi=^ftq 104 
arf^tlMPP 154, 779 
arf^^q=^ftd 501 
aifra p 2 
aig?? 67 

(d) 661 

3Tf dig (d) 786 [Printed, Bombay.] 

(d) 162, 779 
ai^PPJt Subh, Sarng 

SRiPSf ( ” st^PPg) 
ai^SdlWRg 873.B, p. 21 
aRrpil3> (d) 494 
3i?ifrTOrgp7g p. 21 
ail'd 252 

sl:d?Ri%f (=aitdf«S= 3 ltdg|) 
[CC/, III. 140, 252] 
3iRRgi:WRg p 21 

ajRTR^WRgTlR by ^CRTf 
[CC, 1. 11] 
aRg Skm 

stdgail'diT (d) 160, 329, 787 
3T;tgf^55q> (d) 787 
aOTCrf^qir Bik, 53 1 
gfggg|ir%W (d) 160 
arggEurggif^Rr (d) 704 
aRgggeS (d) 787 
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251 ■' 

767 • / 

J93 
886 

[CC, II. 96] 

®iffcr??.R: 96, 254 :, 544 
205, 636 

(arr^rt) 541 

awamt (ar^rfwrfi) 780, 1 060 
a{^cir=?r’4 379, 92i 

(Jifcr^rr^ff^q:?) 489 
(^FTR) 546 

at^3r^R (V) U5-6, Mafrj /I. 

[Fie is the Sanskrit Pandit, Pacha- 
yappa’s College, Madras. His 
book contains summaries of tiie 
plays of Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhOti and three other plays.] 
271 

ar-tcrr^ (fi 5 T*ir% 5 r) 933 
aj'W?; p 26 

arfF^i^rasr^ 251 *** 

aifpfrcifjnnp 779 , 879 

amis? 620 

aifr^ 888 

3lfrt5T55^Rcr (d) 84, 781 1682 
ari^tim (d) 19, 114, 246, 666 
apEj^Pgs;?! 354, 733 
464 
904 

544 

b7^ai:ra 

by , - 


airr^T^W 1073 
SR^S’fir (d) 451 
apin^cfr (d) 672, 784 

(d) 163, 180, 715, 787 
by it'icrfff °r 
by ■jfSTfTr®! 

aiW%m [6*^ 5182] 
ai^JIfrfe (d) 787 
ST^TJ'ilRrcit^fr^'r (d) 672, 783 
artsTft 663, 665 
aifid 923 
3Rd (King) 62, 68 
aPTd 305 

sriTd (^iC^RcT'^ctr) 202 
(-5^^9113^3!) 254 
[FJi, 111. 393] 
apid 526 

apTcf (‘t^rSIfsgi^^rclF) 5£6 
aWcf (?i35fI'foi) 

?r(f|^'?5qqfr [TC, vii. 7566] 
3I3cispra 598 
ST3d3-ra 659 
3133^^ Sarng, 24 1 
aifia^^ 400, 778 
apiaffn:i5Foi looi 
8T333ri:rqw tep-^p) i53 
aptcffrw’T^r i59 

3pfcf5ircr!i'’T i59 

apl^JlRri|'or5IT!%d; 298 
3tffci?[R:Roi5ri%=i; (pt) ispvji] 
apra'if^g 632, 886 
{CUJ, III. 141] 
aFraq^d 836 

428 

^85F#SS'626 ’ • : 
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281 

3f(%is:r1r«T Ka 

ICC, I. 16] 
3f3J(§i;/^lw 607 
sn^rra 325 
3niT^^6rar«f 166 
1064 

^gftfciqRoi’T (d) 764 
313?^^ 891 
3i3?r3^^ Skm, 400 
3{3?RW 1064 
3r^fS[=3% 500 
sifi^ifrciifsa' 1042 

gi35«5fi7Rrr3M^ 1042 

1042 

237, 1042 
70 

3T?r3Hi:'^ 254-F 

3f5l<lTilf^q 273 
aiRitRqf^tsq 269 
gFIiq3€5Rr^ 269 
by 154 

; by sPMq qi^irsr 311 
by wrf^qrttl^ 

by 166 


by 5TS3.^ 
by 

by ’rTqfw^ i54< 

Anonymous 

[0pp. 6712] 
3t?#%%5W?'T 269, 373-A 
269 

3f?qt^qr55r 154, 269 
by 3f-p3frtd 
byS^lfR?!?? 

31'%rTPgfRf55dr 72, 183, 269 
3T'qfr%fraq» 269 
by Hfiwrq 

by [CC, 1. 2, 20] 

by 

by ^^Cq^rqTrfor 

3T-qrr%lrqfr'qrq 269 
35qi:tqi:rw 58i 
'Wn%d[ StM, Pady, 451 
sfq^nf^d 655 , 822 

Skm, Kvs 

3iW«l?rdq: 273 

3 rcr?r 55 :tfrw 924 

See 

Skm 

gjcqsqs^^cr* 142, 467, 896, 927 


# Appayya Diksija’s father’s father was Acarya Diksita (called Accandiksita), 
•* AoSrya Dik§ita had two wives— the first belonging to an orthodox Saiva family and 
the second to an orthodox Yaisigiava family of repute known as Sri VaiknnthacUrya- 
mmia. In the days of Aoarya Bjksita, more than three centuries ago, in ter- marriages 
between orthodox smartas and vaim^va were not unknown in South India. He had 
by his second wife Totaramba four sons of whom the eldest was Appaya Diksita’s 
father, Bangarajadhvarin who, like his father, performed many vedic sacrifices. He is 
known to have written many works on Advaita VedanH—the Advaitmidyamuhura, 
the etc. He had two sons, the elder being Appayya Dik§ita, the 

younger Aosan Hiksita, the paternal grandfather of Nilakantha Diksita, Appadiksi|a 
was the original name of our author and the honorific ‘ ayya ’ was afterwards added to 
it in recognition of his greatness as a', literary prodigy. AcSrya Diksita was much 
praised by King K?§^a4evarayffe*;'; 5-5 When the king, during his visit to Oonjeevaram. 
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879 

SF'TST'^ (^W%) 242 
aETciff^r^ 545, 1063 
Sfctrrait 143, 787 
ai'qlsrtr*! 

See [TC, VII. 7562> 

7581] 

aFirgcWr 1064 
3i':qT^'r^cr 162, 164 

[See Article by V. A. Rama- 
swami, JOR, HI.] 

942 

3{«TI^3f^f^ 268 
aroTf^Irrr 162 

31':qTOT%53; 439, 487 

3 :?rnTf^f^ 

JIFfJfFTii 

[These are in prose] 
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tjtrsfr 157 

377 

q5pRW 318 

(^frgtrrt) I80 
ij^fiRT 100 

^cfcTR?: (d) 673 
945 

351, 314 
'^T 


235 

[M. P. Oak, Puna] 

869 



^ffS Shii 

' ■' ■ ^ 

499 

156 

%g5ra«5 [CC, 1. 76] 

53, 55 


ijcpq'l^r (3r^iiTT5r'''’i) 

792 

269 

69, 844 

qwmrW [Opp, 3592] 

#REi;55 Padv 

!|!CT'^5^rmra 923 

^qsBRRl 792 

444 , 789 

963, 990 

i?^ra5Tr«r 238, 5i6, 5i8, 544 

Sudh 


XUd iUAiU\\ gCJU.t-u*wgjr UA ui-isj jl ax 1 uiu xjxiax ^ 

interest. [Betw een 1300-500 A.D.] Rsi I (m. Gauri) had three sons, Bhavadasa.^San- 
karaand Pammesvara I. This parainesvara had five sons, BsiTI* (Maharsi) (m. GoJ>Slika) 
Bhavadasa, Vasudeva, Subrahmanya and Sankara. Of these, Rsi III had ? sons 
Paramesvara il and Vasudeva (see para 170), And Paramesvara II had a son Rsi III. 
and his son was Paramesvara III. 

Rsi 11 (Maharsi) is mentioned by Uddanda in his Kokilasandesa (See |>aras 
X69-170) 

Sbe hit, CO TaUvabmd% by V. A. Eanaaswami Sastri. (Annamalai University) 
87-92. 


INDEX 
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[J^ice 82] 

541 

^€155 Skm, 

^ Padj/ 

^foi 402, Skm, Sub/i, 

[cc, II. 16 ] 

[In CC, I. 86 the name is wrongly 
given as 

%^^sr 341 
by 922 

97 , 943 
by 

by '#WFqspr#5rn%q[ 

^or^'f 402 
504 

qrsst?! 81 , 245 , 353 
941 

[On the Geneology ol Cuttack king! 
composed in 1821.] 

514 

6 

598 

WT p 2, 447 

441 

(anonymous) 435 
(=5^TCJrr^) 
by #mJI# iBik 330] 

370 , 439 

W#TS^!r [ 10 , 470 , 471 , 815 ] 
by =^515ir%?[ 


[kn abskaot of severml parvany of 
Mahabharata] 

i ^qrJii«r 254 
wq=^q; 441 

[cc, i. 78] 
qisTwspra 4 : 22 , 435 
434 

qiqrjjcr p 2 
qiqrfiiRr^ 428 
477 

111, 114 

qjqRRrn 

by |lrf^3PlJ11% [Printed Bombay] 
qjqi'qq 430, 441 

q>«rre 5 dR 3 Tfr 441 

^qRSSr 441 

420 

! qjqraR p 2 

[Opp. 2780] 

^PT^ijqjtr^JTf^r 3 is 
I 283 

‘ s^f5R[5r%qr 

I [Printed Bombay] 

i 254 

I (d) 661 

I 273 

! (d) 492 

I 27, 35 

1 (d) 28, 688 

; [TC, Vl. 7120] 
j Sfiq-qirqd'lqiqq (d) 563 
i (d) 777 

I qjqqjqfwrqq (d) 88O 

i [=q;q4;iq^[i5rq (d) mentioned in 

i SK, CC, I. 79] 



938 


INDEX 



579 

3 : 1 % SiM, 

3>t?fr 450 

3:l5?rfiTw1fr (d) 790 

549 

m 

by \_MM, II. 18] 

^^'rrf^cT Skm 
P-l 

lOpp, 11. 8173] 

^lfr% 764 

1031 
309,944 
235 

qfisi¥f5[W=^r% 869 
^1% (=Eff6r)* 

156 
53, 55 

^^5Tr«T 269 

[opp, 3592] 
q^'si':^ 55 W? 5 r^r 5 r 923 

ii^R5cg:t[%cl 444, 789 

238,516,518,544 

"The following geneology of the Pavvxjb Bhattatibi (Patteri) family is of much 
interest. [Between 1300-' 500 A.D.] Esi I (m. Gauri) had three sons, BhavadSsa.^San- 
iara and Paramcsvara I. This Pati^me^vara had five sons.Egi II. (Mahar§i) (w. Gopaliki) 
Bhavadasa, Vdsudeya, Snbrahraanya and Sankara. Of these, B|i III had 3 sons 
vara II and Vasudeya (see para 170), And Paratneivara II had a son E|i HI. 
was Patamesvara III. 

Esi II (Mahar^i) is mentioned by Uddanda in his Kokilasandefe (See paras 
169-170) 

Bee hit. to TctUvabindm by V:. A, Eamaswami Sastri, (Annamalai Dniyersity) 


iJ^Ro5r928 
[MM, 11. 1.] 

[For a critique by KasturiRaaga- 
carya of Mysore, see PPB Jl 1905] 
902 
217 

ijtrsfr 157 

377 

318 

180 

i^^frnr lOO 

ta-EfR^ (d) 673 
^5(55i(q;?w 945 

351, 314 

•s'.'' ' ' 

[M. P. Oak, Puna] 

ij,T%i§«ira?Pi“fr 

Skm 

499 

[CC, I. 76] 

792 

69, 844 

Fadv 

atnrsiinFr 792 

ll-iirRi 963, 990 
SiM 
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[Jiice82] 

541 

Skm^ 

Fadj/ 

elf’ll 402 , SkfUf Subh^ 

[CQ II 15] 

[In CC, I. 86 the name is wrongly 
given as 

341 

by 922 

97, 943 

by f 

by ‘#5fTr=q^r^5rr%ii; 

402 

504 

81, 245, 353 
941 

{Mack 92] 

[On the Geneology o£ Cuttack kings 
composed in 1821.] 

% 514 

6 

598 

q;«ir P 2, 447 

(anonymous) 435 
(=5rfjRtffrTO'() 
by [Bik 330] 

370, 439 

[10, 470. 471, 815] 
by 


[A.n abs^sraefe of scvcriil parvaus of 
Mababharata] 

254 

W*WmW^ 441 
^STri^^ [CC, 1. 78] 

422, 435 
434 

p 2 

428 

qs«fr^oT^r?r 477 
^sirCcTOPR ill, 114 

by |4I43i4nFr [Printed Bombay] 
^4144 480, 441 
^P4r®3r43r0 44i 
^4r45r 441 

5 P 4 r?rrl^tf 4 ?: 420 
q;4f5rR: p 2 

^4141? [opp. 2780] 

318 

283 

^tflorr-arar'^^'S^df 

g^f44gr%4r 

[Printed Bombay] 

5i54^f5t55q;rs4 254 
(d) 661 

^ 4 q 54 R:fi 4 r^ 273 

f4^>e5dT (d) 492 
27, 35 
(d) 28, 688 
[TC, VI. 7120] 
q;45bT4crT4r4^ (d) 563 
(d) 777 
(d) 880 

[=5|5?{cjjfc|'^*T?{f5q'^ (d) mentioned in 
8D, CC, I, 79] 


i-wri ?•' 








940 INDEX 

(d) 727 

qsJT^T^'r lopp, U. 979] 

[Kanishka] 34 
(d) 786 
44 
(d) 

by 289 

by 523, 621 
by 787 

(d) 787 
(d) 783, 879 
920 

(d) [10, VII. 756] 
by 

f [5C, Ji vc Ji] 

[Xarv /■/] 

Sudh, 

5Bqr?5fS5i 499 
Ste 

ft% 778 

Subh 

Subh, Sarng 
Subh 

¥<fpfI5^^Rr 360 
Samg 
^"WFP^56 
Skm 

Kcd^ 

341 

l064 


Mar%cfWf9r 

#TSi^ or iffdriJd 

[Cat. CP. No. 1353, 6150 ; CC, I. 

685] 

^*1551 164, 877 

(d) 167, 782 
236 

(lWf«"rp) 252, 316, 318, 
859 [Wrote Nirgayasindhu in 1616 
and not 1612] 

(nSTR^) Subh 
^*1551^% [0pp. 4106] 

Sk?n, Subh, Samg 

(=4fS[tr'!rr%aq) (d) [cc, 

I. 276] 

by flraJiRms^rfr 

'i;JI5[55?Ttn§R’=ii [See Tanj, VI. 7285] 
wifrjrarw^fr (d) 

by I^?rr«r^ [Printed Poona] 

Stibh 

^ 965 

904 

by IW [in 1" Cantos, PR, III. 
355, 393] 

152 

by Tra^rfrfSr 
(d) 

by 692 

by 741 

by 692 

mentioned by •I^5il% 554 


INDEX 
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byS5^W5I721 
by %5Co5^#=?; 179 
778 
^i^Qtibh 

29, 825. 84:8 

^?'>T 945 

wirs^ [CC, I. 81] 

505 

323 

516 

(d) 879 

{NP, u. 120] 

^^>iin:?rdtPi»fr 494 

by 5rl:^5OTI^I^ [CC, L 82] 
^^®Fl55<r 311 
Skm 

291 

^qsfe Skm 

I ?orpig«5 

by [CC, I. 82] 

63, 70 
(d) 880 
(d) 584 

(d) 254-E 

1^501 898 
1101 
^5^ (d) 63 

[Ulwar 897] 


^'Tk^S SuBk 

400, Skm 
^oiH^ 544, 1101 
298 

[ZG VI. 7257] 

(Here Satyapki praises Arjuna and 
Epiavatma' praises Ear^a). 

wkde 

by [Bik, 235] 

Samg 

^fl^rsr 477 
Sarng 

by ^3t»rici®fl 254 
(d) 

by 659 

[IHQ (1928), 562] 

^^?e?i3iCr 923 
^%55ffr [CG m. 15] 

286 286 
373-B 

m Subh 

?) 

396 Sarng 

^F^q- 110 
544 
? 1028 

1047 

^8R 863{a) 

^>551^^ (d) 708 
^3rf^I%!>N 490 
TOlfla;Rf 68 
459 ^ 

^radr (=^'l®dnn=^r4) 

[MB Jl 
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INDEX 


^EgfRrr¥ [ie/« 292] 

(d) 786, 877, 869 
CC, I. 84 

[up J l, X] 

166 

[CC, I. 84 from Bba- 
vigyatpurapa] 

(d) 727 

by 78, 154 

[Tanf, VI. 3285]* 

(d) 727 

4!^?rrpifr 562 
^flf;(=T. 254-R 

Skm 

(d) 782 
768 
563 

544 

373-B, 456 
298 

(mentioned in 
^OFWP 1064 


544 
Subh 
!B5?nDiq[(srg 80 

(d) 782 
qB^JOTJff^CRdt 276 
^52IFnTf (’TSIllfP’) 318 
[CC, I. 86 

He was pafeoa of Biiatatasena] 
439 , 1073 

^5TITO3r=^fr 254 
q;5?irorTm55n%^ 492 
252 

^qroRnf 

f'^r«TW^ [PR, V. 336] 

544, 547 
273 

^?Tmgwir<»^ 939 
^5Jrr«IOTaTf^^ (d) 922 
^5?ip>rtq^^ 494 

(d) 777 
q^ofrcrTK^Ff 863-A 
WI Subh 

^^frm (=^5c) 1004, 1024, 1027 
^»r 184 

(d) 584 
255-K 
314 

^fHsqra 918, 921 


* [An anonymous poem. Hem in the colophon 

HW Aptareotly it is part o£ a bigger and interesting work, which 

is worth looking for. It coritains a oompaint lodged against the officers in charge of 
elephant stables of king Sahaji df iPMqore describing their frauds and iniqaitiesj 


INDEX 
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[(9X3, 135] 

?I^I3FK“T 68, 268, 844 

(='TtttR'3;M) 223 
194 

921, 922 

by 

by W«n: {MM, II. 9] 

^f^€5cr«5ar (=^r=^^q®3r) 96, 868 
921 

q;teq®I%5CT 921 
^f^sRIsqfqfR 491 

438, 521, 525 
(=q^fi:) 264 -h 
5*1 Shn 
251 
514 

921 

by T%S^ra 
by q;iRRS[5#ir6?frq 
269 
514 

{Opp, 2785] 

[Quoted in K avyalankara-Kamadbenu. 

q5%fr 924 

Skm 

[of KasI, Sury, J[\ 
(q;f^''ijC3^) 921 
318 

‘^ee 

^ir^qls^fr {tc, v. 6226] 

306 

907, i043 
[66’, I. 87] 


by 

[DC,S. 8023] 

^l%crR?jnq;? 

[Arsba Library. Vizagapatam.] 

[Opp, II. 8178] 
^f%lf%^ (qroTRWp) 199, 786 
777 

qjf^iirflqi^f (INiCTrsi) 122 
4 Jr%irf 3 R: 921 
^r^crrwofr [cc, 1. 87] 

214 

qjflqftcT 786 
228 
566 
1074 

?Tr#qrr%^t^s?r [px. v. 364] 

373 

q;^:iiq>»rqq5q 289 

st^Tifrtqq (d) [cc, III. 2] 

135 

(N. C.) 613 
318, 923 
roaRRi^qji 

Paajf Skm, Suhh 

(of KaaJ [Sury Jl] 
792, 924 

q>(^r31 66, 86, 303, 306, 330, 656 
^flRIsr 546 
jpurqq; 

Xfew 

q)Fq?T 3 tmsR 5 frs 86 


ifiaf 




IV-T' 


1 - s* 

^ ' :, 




• ;6 

f.vi -r, ‘ 
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INDEX 


Pady 

5B%r3i:sW Shn 
Sim 
348 
348 

[Edited with translation and index by 
Y. Mabalinga Sastri, 00 J (1935),] 

905 

252, 783 
55 

154, 254, 544 
921 

568, 828 
?Bf#rst3S 205 
110, 866 

\Opp, II. 3021] 
(=^rf^Cr^l) 685 
9201 

^eJTT^pitcsgss 
^WPTI^55W 515 
Padv 

by \_Rice 246] 

568 

210 

^P5ffep.42 

373 

sp^rSv^ilSOT 347 
373-B 

(=fS3I^^) 45, 237 
4 . fe -4'ii qg^ 362 

[CC, I. 88] 

45, 373-B, 468 
59^ [ra«y VE. 2895] 


812 

373-B, 441, 476 
56', Smt \CC, I. 88] 

WJfm (^Tf55) 724 
'T?^^F?rr%?Tr55r 494 

[Tflyor i. 236, 

360] 

322 

^r9iiii%?wr!Fr 373-c 

761 

See IT^isRIclf; 

^9;r?%r%in?5r 494 
^rfi?Tr%3ntr 254, 541 

See 

'T-Mtfsi^T^^ror (d) 

(=*rR’Kr3t=ff?d) [TC, VI. 7423] 
^=?;ErR!rr 727 
fmr=Err^ 52. 677 
io74 

5ER:*ilir 618, 620, 621, 622, 888 
889 

^r?rw 6 

166, 454 

CBd. by P. S. Vaidya] 

^I^rWfreR 60, 456 
by 
by 
by 

(d) 456, 688 
(d) 889 
661 
456 

^r^RTR 60 
456 


INDEX 
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«i3iTr«I 902 j 1065 

92r j ^miaT¥ 1074 

^fcl'Tl^^p^ Anonymous 

sl^s^ofr [&wrfa//] by 

727 by re5f*rs^[cc, I 93] 

(d) 161, 939 ^r?r5rrr%^ 

^ [Lived about 60 years ago in the Court 

^PTfriS^ Skm of Vijajar5ma Gajapati and Ananda 

(d) 790 Gajapati of iTijayanagaram] 

337 ^r*RTF*rrffr 373.D 

270 587, 646 

^nrown'ff^ 440 919 

f (w?j (d) 563, 783 \SD, ie^,] ^rtlTOr^ [ Oxf, 143] 

{King) 86 ^rffl^lr 383 

792, 964 W^-Mf>T^(d)777 

^riTR?Tr%TO 254 

[mentioned in W^Iipfsir] 273 

(d) 88 ^rwifl^’ra (f^I?5^) 

\PR, IV. 25] 

™ 76 [rc, VI 7133] WR (d) 787 

«mml (d) 727 679 

®irera 263. 314, 659, 757, 886, 903 9!TOliraft [TC, VI. 7264] 

«TO 71 S.r,g ■ 

^r*f55T55r 374 . 

(d) 787 ^raCmf^ct 254 [CC, 1. 96] 

544 

sf^t[fffri 5 ?rn%= 3 ; [SB,M 713 

« On the present head of the Mutt Oandrasakharasataswati the present author 
(M. Krishnamacharya) composed this Bathaban43iat. 

^wft' i%?w’Ti§:^r5%: 'TCWfWf^i; 

sd^Rr^ci’CTfiJj^l'Tr wr% 'ftji ^ 

siT'Mifti *11^5 11 


120 


946 


INDEX 


254, 373-A. 

254 

211 

[Qhuoted in 
[CC. L 96] 
by 

qsrar 923 
qir55%en's^ 273 
q;r<5®im«qi^ 216 

144: 

^fl®q;r=qr#2rwq> 22, 235, 437 

(d) 786 
(d) 786 
(d) 787 

12-24, 282, 309, 331, 615 
qiff^scra (awirq) 372 373-A] 
\ZT)MG (1883), 545 
See awfR qifesjffr 

(=tg^rfe^W) 252 
\CC, 1. 98] 

qirfossfrs 

trrprjRfTrefRgfcf \yidy ji] 
(q?5»T^3?r) 

[PR, I. 114] 
q;rT55i?r (fq?jrra^l«[) i96 

[of Kafcalipada, E. Bengal. Died 1937] 

fIrqiCraRRa' USSP, X.] 
^ffea:f?ftrl3)r [Opp, 6725, 6883] 
qjffs«ir?Rqr 24 
qjrf^!tt5Rf§[5=[ Skm 
q>rfs^ra4=qraq; [Opp. 5508] 
q;rfo53:rasr5t?ri 355 


q;n%5fT5r5rf?irr (d) 24 

^rfe^RTfim (tf^eS) 1095 
[MM, 11. 216] 
q5t(^3[r5$5C 542 
q;r5fretcrr%cffir% 

[IjU^a Hitopadea'a] 

TOPTRinERR 84, 743 
pSStSofR 

743 

[Trandation ol Rabindranath Tagore’s 
work. SPP. II, 6, 60, III. 81. 191.) 

sprsWOTac 323 ^ 

(ofBarisal) [SC I A 
769 [Printed Oooanada,] 
^foSRfra 309 

qil® (Kale M. R.) 262, 622 
(d) 786 
qiwm 484 

494 

qipq (jq^qqij 563 
921 

sptRsp^qsar i o 
qsrRqJsnr 544, 921 
359 

900, 940 
^[sJiqirtt^g 877 

[Oudh XVII. 14] 

838, 955 
921 


INDEX 


913, 921 
906 

[CC, I. 101]; 

921 

by TriT 
by 

^raJlftar 743 
qfsJRrW 1100 

921 

f1^??5N®r 161 
by [A/Af, II. 17] 

€R3:Tr%5ft 898 
921 

by spif^SC [Oj^/>. II. 8182] 
by [Op/, U. 919, 1048 
1312] 

?tsJI9R“®S?C 921 
852 

116, 848, 905 

^(oqsfff^r 

[Ed Gal. SaD. series with a fine analysis 
in English and infcroduotion. Printed 
Bombay.] 

q;rS2«RtfiC 236 

by Jrr?WTOrr%^ 727 
by 828 

fFfiH 906, 921 

by [CC, I. 102] 

921 

giFi5?j»r92i 
fT5*JS^”T^R 921 
^R558[n»r^ 921 


94| 

by r%^rtr [FJi, ii 190 ] 

^Rsfren 906 
^r®?n%ra 768 , 909 

^r5=7ftl^Rfo5 921 
^r5=7«31f 372 

[Quoted in Vyttivfirtika] 

151 

921 

^[s?!I¥rrr% 

[Bendall’s List, 527] 

q5F3fiJ.?Tff% 919 
^rsqRtiiiwiirJr 496 
464, 816 
by 116 

by 

[Ed. with com, by Kysna Deva Sastri ; 
Ed. with com. by D. T. Tafeacarya, 
UFJl] 

70, 339 
by mm 869 
by 866 

852 

c|iio2[[5Jc(^5? 852 

864, 921 

spisJTrRTTJr 110 
888 

921 

^S5Tf55^R 827 

by 831 

by RJlf 815 

366 

byfRl^W^ 
by 820 

s(;(5qf55^?rR551f(% 826 





^'4 1 


f 


( 

'PI. ',Cfr 

'.: " iv‘ , 


t' 

A . 



$48 


iNDEJt 


by 920 

by 819 

[Ed. with com. by Malati Ben, OOJ, 
19S8] 

spisqidr^ (=^-q?Jir^r«) 825 
888 
by 

^511^^51 866 

757, 903 

5Er3%'i^5jr 921, 923 
^jffqtercl 919 

?r5^ffr?r 021 

54, 819 

!ERfUfrcf4^*r 

by =^'^3:^ (W«f5) 

[OudA vm. 20, CC, I. 103; 
Miira, No. 2313; MM, ll. 22 
■where extracts are given] 

^#irsr 

[Printed Bomiiay] 

^f#Trsr (3;RifR) 253 

456 

^r5fr^r«r 

T%?:rarl^r^?#ra;r 53 

46 

Trff=3fttr 59 , 252 
WgfHPl (=31':qif55?fr) 1064 
253 

^iSfNmm'InT. (of Ujjain) 

[SC//, FC/l 


WsNcI [m IV. 7596] 

3Br?f'fqr% 777, 787, 1064 

3{Rrr etc. 

[SMM Jl'] 

qJiCRiq 473 
qjRfem 937 

273 

883 

qjRqq 955, 966 
sET^IR: £05 
ftWrarvsr 746 
r%cr%rq [C/w®- 1056] 
by 

(d) [CC, 1. 58] 
I^^OITTOT 923 
flflciqqq 175, 254 
i^TidsqRrq 'd) 18 O 
by (CCS) 

t^rcfl'Mq 49, 89, 188, 490 

T%i:mri€rq^'i( 541 
wiicfiwfiqsqrqrq (d) 52, 716 
!%irai#frq^qf 500 

by qi:rl5r=qTq 

by 3r?s[rf^' srqirrq 52 

Sttbh 

r% 5 t?:q:ita 544 
r%tR:r% 5 w 542 

1034 
qfl'q^qsr 328 
EpT^^tT 323 
by ?:rTRTNl^ 
by 


INDEX 
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of Oaitanya) 

IBfr, I. 68] 

1064 

Jifrrawgsfr 111 , 116 , 855 

[ca 1. 108] 

gfrf3OT%r[C'C,ii 21] 
frifeR: 952 , 955 
86 
311 

Epir^sr 229 
#"#61 403 

67 , 75 i 
^T#r 1 ]irw% 440 
f fsraft (d) 786 

(d) 790 

f^W%spT 814 
f=qi 5 ra«i; 314 
316 

fRHTT 792 , 1067 
1067 

^ 55 fff 175 

178 , 1056 

I fsr S^;» 

; f 3R:r3r ?) 

I 646 

I [rc, V. 6220 ] 

s ir%fs=i d^n=[ (m^^) 7 i 5 
f if^nr K S. [MB Ji\ 

544 

(b. a.) 

etc. \Man} Ji] 

60 , 310 
{PR, 1 . 114 ] 

^ by 


flt?55cfr%6 

^'cecff^rMi (d) 
byTTirNr4(R) 

{Manjjl I. 8 ] 

809,845 
l^^Cr 374 

105 

32 

^^tTTeJf 

by 3%5TT«fe?r 
(d) 628 

[Ed. with com by JayacaDdra Sastri 
with tr. and notes by Vedavyas and 
Bhanocli, Bombay.] 

792 

254 

103, 849 
919 

f 904 

Skm 
542 

[CC, III. 33 ] 

620 , 888 

10, 16 
prrr^f ^235 
5trR(tfs=6 138 

56111661^1# 306, 526, 699 
{VCJI\ 

561111161 = 61 # 

See 5566 I 56 R 212 
f6R6t6I=6I# 

(=316#6T1J63:W of Kanci) 
^lJIR 6 ft 5 I [TC, IE. 3532 ] 
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INDEX 



of Tirupati) 

(d) 146, 306 
fJTRSetf 400, Subh 
pir^5tg'38 

38, 462 

See 

irJTR«IT#r 38 

See (d) [CC, I. 461] 

irUOTRS 70, 116 

70, 113 

^ro?5 38 
5?Troif 5’«M, Sarng 

iFiTiflr#fr?r 544, 884 

(k. k.) [VC,/i] 
sRRrtsni 254 
by ir*rg;R 
by r%^=^Ms 

iruwtsp? (d) 28, 166 
f 643 

f 459 

879 


[VC//] 

by ^ 821 
by 26, 236 

by 544 

flTRilT^’j; 158 


28 

31, 927 

irjrRt^28 
fWIF5^?T 643 
643 

IFJirfr(loyr%^ 234 

28, 543, 728 
(d) 

by [CC, I. ill] 

44 

Sanny 

(tif|^r5?Tr5q:r??!Tr) [cc, iin 

491 

¥55cfr (d) 783 

297, 929, 1004, 1021 
i-iT'^ofr^a-?! 82 

20 

(Quoted in Auc) 

(dj ,[CC1. Ill] 

83 

f¥ffpf?fq5«Tr [PR, I. 114] 
fWr 587 

205 

Skm 

¥[l|^1aj[55inoqT [GO, I- 112] 
369 

f^iTsfr^is^r [CC, 1. 112] 
by Jrt->ii^t5r^ 

305 

65, 205, 278, 451 


*!r0, II. 3874. In para 146 he is desoribecl as of Kanci. Ife is wrong. He 
belonged to Tirnpati). 

Delete in the foot-note the words “His life is described in a poem by Rangasami 
Tatacarya of Kumbakonam.’^ 
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338 

278 

[Mentioned in Kara vali] 

[Pi?, U. 59] 
filgirtfoS 207 

(ttlS^f) (mentioned in Auc.) 
[TC, VI. 6924] 

143, 529, 896, 927 ITOJl 

5?nW 

by 3ri3%Jf=^I^ 494 
143, 862 
235 
941 

[Opp 1219] 

(d) 784 [10, 1183] 
irqMfWtd (d) 694 
f^?fr->!jtr3:r5r?r (d) [cc, lu. 33] 

by ^5Rn% 

Iicl55^[r^lt55ra 513 
(d) 709 
fsafiON (d) 779 
f 5R5 

[CC, I. 113] 

[CC, 1. 113] 

541 

(d) 162, 779 

See 

400 

f SfRFTRcSr?! (d) 787 
f glT^fr (d) 451 

(d) 55, 877, 880 

220 

qs^T^IT [Surp Jl] 


fWS'^ 514. 889 
782 
(d) 786 

by alias 

[PC, VI. 7184] 

[In para 786 tie name 
is wrong, Ed, Vizianagaram bX 
K. Rangacarya] 

^^5=3; fra 544 

m%R; 180 
fWCrf [Oudk 836] 
byfWHSr 

[CC, I. 144] 

207, 286 
529, 833, 922 
526 

ff5rit5iq 207 
fItq-RfR 919 
f 4s^sir [Bendalls List, 50] 
^'^Tri#raf^ 254 
f (d) 727 
104 

f (d) 778 [Hpr II. 38] 

f?riflR (d) 565, 672, 779, 877, 
955 

271 

fTRflJTf^^ 210 
firr^ 553 
fR (JWT^fp) 902 

f 

fR 666 

777 

Sarng, Subh 
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INDEX 




(^frf'ar) 254 
923 , 1101 

fsor 32 

^'^of (?rrTO) 

5 rfemn% (d) \Rice 264 ] 

f®r (ti^ 3) no 

Y'T 545 

(arrart) [CC, I. 67 ] 
gWW?! 

[ 0 //, 11 . 310 ] 

513ITqT%=^f^cf 
f^or 329 

^ 923 
iEfrrt9mtr>rr 
541 

IsnrsptTijt^q^^fl 287 
f:'jrq 5 «rR:|!pr 494 

^EOfcpq-ftg Skm, Subk, Sarng 

(rrRf^l5) 
cfRram [CC, 117 ] 

132 
3qit#iTq 

53 

wif^'s^irw 

(?S^f«fS^) 346 


1090 

|-sor#tl€^ 784 
215, 338 

|EOf^[jjef 290, 293 
IsqsppcT 

“ See ?Rq5T5W5q;p 
816 

|Eoiq;oy'tp'^nt^ 213 
251, 702 
^'^'>11 (#) lii55 225 
[See Annals, XIII. 1-16] 

by ^tJT=?s=5[frS 702 
Anonymous 

(d) 702, 778 
by P. C. Diwanji 

[On tha early history of the Sikhs. 
Printed Lahore] 

298, 1001 
by 

Anonymous 

f^®lTfrf6 176 TC, VI. 7275 
by 1116^^ 
q;KqjfIqr553f[ff) 

[Of Asaa, Raipur. Revised Sabdakalpa- 
drama ; lived 1843-1986]. 

(A collection of poems, SO Jl VI. 96 
330 

(K. C.) (d) 

(d) 733 
251 

f^or^l 542, [TC, VI. 6932] 

) 
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Anonymous 251 
by 306 

by 251 

by 126, 451, 481 

251 

faJims'^'N 273 
fwr^Cl 745 
f''-or![^r lopp, 201 ] 

(Quoted in #5TR?fRf?fW) 

(^prakr^rsTii^) 

fsorcf^ 

\_MM, II. 38. Composed in 1780] 

(W%J) 297, 694, 709, 999 
* \MM, 11. 45] 

251 

?’airc[g 55 w?[ iSwy ji] 

f'q3[Tiq#i; (^) [Sury /I] 

922 

(d) 787 

fWT^^r 96 

318 

jftcTW^Rr 1064 

29 

(qipi) 544 


OTfjf? 544, 1101 
|Eoi<]T%5r 

^iqr«Pj«Tr5yfq [jim 286] 

f'^cr 323 
f 

1098 

f^q^qcrq 124, 132, 237 
f 863 (a) 

f^qlqrqqpsi 
^qq^it^rf [OTy/] 
f ^qqrs^ (d) 
f^qqm (?rri^?riTiRr#) 

711 

wqq?riT 322 

f^qqrq (-qraq-qiiR) 6I8, 711 
211, 933 

fsqqq#:?! 

by ^qrqpqrq 
f '^q^ XX 
f 

[cc, 1. 116] 

f^qqjqpjafm \cc, 1. 116] 
f ^qqnrqft^C 27, 28 
f^qqrs^ri? 

by ICC, 1. 121] 


Samg 

*On this Yati the present author (M. Krishnamaohatya) oomposed this Bajhabaudha: 

sTwjsrfiTfiFfT 

tpqr nRri^sq: snwrg: I 

iiif iqrf^q^^'f oft^drffg^r^ ■q ^ssniflgr 
|q!i9rflr^w%f3firOTEt q^i qn:?^: II 
[^rqiqnaqrfresq^] 
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IISIDEX 


f^->irqiR5r5r (ofPaltambi) [VC,M 


f®'jr^ri^225 

qRfqjp? ^rfiT (d) [cc, i. 595] 

fwr^cSi^SI [FO,//] 291 

863-A 

211, 933* 

f 254 

[of Hosadurga, Mysore] 


qT^fo55^T%3nT 

[Jl, Mys. Sans. College (1935) . Com- 

(qri%g) 787 

posed in 1914.] 

(igqsST^S^) 97, 319, 521 

251 

f'^oTJjrfptR 787 

(d) 2S1, SOI 

(P. R) [VC, //] 

by 

IPJi, V. 436, Nepal Library] 

338 

778 II. 24 

ftrorq.,^ 937 

f '^oRTI^Wpr (d) 373-B, 767 

l^ra 286, 1102 

f «WS Sarng 

feiR:r3tsp®i^q 546, 747, 938 



[CC, III. 140] 

by ?fr^5' [Mys 7] 


fTOi^rsrswrsfq; 200 

^p^fsqrw 

f65r?[r3i^i; i65 

[CC, II. 23] 

f®JT?:r3f3r%^ 344 

f«qJTS 1102 

^ f«TO3rq3PirqR5T 200, 344 


fEoi^rsrqtrftf^ti 938 

f^oRTS (ftrt’T^nwgp) 

^^isrrtsrq 252 

See 

|iSTO3r%^T 200, 287, 411, 48G 

f^oRTOTri^r 251, 301 

546 

f®TO3Il*5<?q 200, 546 

546 

f^qrart (R.) 318, 488 

€• 

f’^RTHR 493* 

f 200 

f^sonir^^ UP Ji 

fS'iTTTff 81, 245, 363 

(R. V.) 473, 477, 496, 


610, 612 {Sahjl, VCJtl 

s^tiRfr [On chess. Pik 707] 

28, 863-A 

f^oi^rq 704 

fB»rr%«r 750 

fSJITTf (Mrs) 441 

(d) 

fojTSIBI (d) 767, 778 


*In para A93 delete words ** among in 1934^’ misprintel. 
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by ^ 251, 316 
by 251 

fsirrsrOTcitfJFfr 251, 289, 301 

by 

byNriT?R289 
f®Tcfr®T‘f 50 r 251 

246, 301 

f®JT5fr55n%?f5[ 251 
by WtNW IV, 9] 

ft:BRfr®rt%®Rr 251, looi 
by 

by ^Crr%w 
by 

rffrcsrsyii*!; 5, 290 

224 

1095 

fsorf^q 
by nrr% 
by 169 

542 [TC, Vll. 7581] 
by 

by f ’^5rrilr=i; 
fsoff^sni (d) 242 
by 2frf^ 
f':iiri^55iefF^ 373-H 
by #Bt 254, 542 
by iffllW 
by 

by S^'HR 169 
by 141 

by JfRrBm%»r 1047 
251 


! 517 

by^0I^f% 

by fRf§^ 
iBEurgr^^ 290 
1100 
f^55r^ 180 

[cc, 1 . 117] 

863-A, 901, 1064 
iCC, 1. 117] 

[of Pindigheva. Bury Jl] 

f aif5nT%^ (jfTf’ird) 546 

p. 25, 492 
542 

See f^orf^^r 

\_Hpr IX. 16] 
f^f^q55f^q;r 
fsiJrOTC 1093 

fp^oT?rrlm*r (iiar^s^) ot Navadutga 
(1866) [CC, II. 23] 

3IT#B[r%5!^ (d) \IO, VII. 4203] 
\MM, U, 7] 
3wwr«T?f^ 
f '^rS’Ci (?9^ir) 

f!^§«fr (ftra^mp) 940 

f 659 

(d) 777 
fS'H'lJ.ft (TO^rt) 900 
919 

213, 291, {TC, VI. 7127] 

f^nirar^ Kcd 




i ! 

1 f 956 , INDEX" 



II. 310] 

153 

3ri3rr3:rr%cr 

544 

542 

301 

f^'^FfSi^rTOf^ 764 
f=WR3;52rr?r 1064 

(d) [raMj, VIII. 3673] 
by (of Kand) 

251, 529 


by (air%Jf} 

f^' 7 njcraw%^r 251, 301 

251 

f®^«iJr26i 

1100, 1101 

721 

251,254 
931 

[DC, XXVII, 


{of Benares) 

[8«f2/ Jl] 

[of Bharatapura, illB Jf] 

%«nTJfr«fg'#m?ir=!r [s-c //] 

s/cm 

%?l'T'frT SM 


544 


273 


932 


^'^rri'f^iW [MM, n. 34] 


5f!Ic5^no5^?r 179 
179 

[Died ia 1924. For his letters aud 
exquisite poetry, see 5G Jq 

160, 537 
%Ie5R#PIlt5FT 271 
%5r^rfq% 65, 67 
314 

flifofrr^rq- [/m 59] 

(d) 563, 877 

^?tg S/-m 

%5rjrfrTSFr?r5ii 

[Arslaa Library, Vizagapatamj 
W ShM 
852 

^Mrfcf 

(s-qis^ir^i) 

[cc, n. 106] 

252 

%irq (Wl%5fq) 542, 544 

W^\ 

%?rq 
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%sar^'n^?r55lfr 733 
f 5r^®ft¥rpiN; Skm 
Pady 

[cc, 1. 121] 

[Apoem tecribmg the life of Keiava- 
deva, King of Multan] , 

(d) [Mentioned in Nataka- 
can4cika] 

%5r^Tr%^ SS, 373-A, 

Iwrra 777 

e^ffritRifR 

[Bom 1896. Professor of Sanskrit, Sri 
Parasuram College, Poona. Porstray 
poems, see Manjusa Jl and MV Jl] 

158 

373 

3IR3[5!flM«r [Bik 245] 

[CC, I. 127] 

Pady 

[CC, 1. 127] 

781 

{msj^) 264-B 
400 
Skm 

919 

28 

329 

702 

^OTt % T [PP, III. 395] 


^5Rn^ 257 

632 

See 

314, 928 
496 

leJr?RT«r 

See JTRTOrWSffr 
733 

Skm, Sarng 
323 

^r%55 

(Mentioned in 
#%55#5r 122, 169, 323 
by 3N'jRRffr4 255-K 
by 

by %ST=f ft 
by 


7j4y ■ 




by 


by fRI%? 

1074 

j' ' 

^ro^<si [CC, m, 20] 

^f^ Skm 

180, 323, 715 

24 

: ■ '4 

' -■ii 

■■■ "T 

175 

'f/t 

[CC, n. 102] 



' t 

787 

',':r" ■•uii 
■■Ipsiifcs 

280 





I ih‘., 


958 

#|f^rf482 
482 

254-J \MBJt\ 

254-a. 

604 

#55Jmt«pn?’ira' 373 -b 
^f55T?55 Skm 

[Of Asadhara quoted in Tyi- 
veflika] 

163 

[Poem in 21 Cantos by Gangadhara- 
miara, Utkala Brahmin of Sambhalpore. 
On the history of Patna KaJ family 
of Ohauhan dynasty of Oha fcisgarh 
Division, 0,P. Orissa Feudatory States 
Gazetteer i 285 JBOESy '^'^, 14:0).] 

(d) 672 
561, 662, 958 
958 

by XV. 144] 

(d) 746 



^5^3ifr [cc, 1. 131] 

(d) 199, 686 
(d) 786 
264 
by 

714 

544 

R?ra (d) 575, 587, 626 
(d) 672 

#ri5[[gsrffT (d) 740, 783 
(d) 492 


INDEX 

^?5fl^r (d) 784 
291 
836 

f¥Wc{^ 182 

[6c; 1. 133] 

Sarng 

(d) 774 

EFfeNfRcIcJ (d) 563, 880 
[CC, 1. 133] 
by 

fCfflftR'Xl (d) 727 
(d) 727 
(d) 727 
479 

^r%*P[iT®fr 498 
91.9 

[Taylor I 100] 
by qi:T5rWl [Oudh, V. 4] 
%f^r55tlf 53 

%dRr=t^q 255-C 
%qiq» SAm 

210 

272, 779, 840 
f’r?T^«r5rq5T 735 
gjftftfiJrisr 1064 

XfNrqftcf [In prose SB/l^ 
1027 
402 

429, 1099 

(d) [CC, 1. 134] 


INDEX 
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Imrs] (^3Rq5) 281 
Subh 
867 

Kei 

669 

68, 195, 419, 44G, 670, 883 
IfrtffrTO'^-T 833 


610 

#53511%^^ [CC, II. 27, 513, 667] 
by 13111^ 
by 

p. 25 

See #5I65f ff 

by [MM, II. 35] 

(a poam on the kings of the Darbhanga 
State) 

#!irwr^ilcfe 373 
254 

?^NI55Tr 266 


’DTr’??: 992 

??rtr?rr^ 

[Here TiJrri?? is an error for 
WiiT? Subk, Sktn. 

537Tra^ (=rrJTr5cra') 

iRrsi?: 

[mentioned in VIK^ XVI. 95] 

166 [CC,l 137] 

3HTari%3%fR;ffr 

r3%->!rf?2ilt3rR:3nci^cir [Oudh, 
VII, 28] 
g:^cf^?T^r^^rr 

nJir«r^ 687 

TmisR (S[tn%if5^) 1517, 544, 687 
itur^ 687 
iEIISR: (5^) 165 

166 

I TFrra^ [CC, i. i29] 

by ¥TfW3' 
by 

by ^r*r?g§ 

165 

Skm 

687 

See «Erac5R!^^F!T 

rFTr«RW^ 52 


tm 68 

TfJi35Tr3=*fftcf 174 
mmKi 531 
491 

rnimWA (d) 563, 877 687 

m^i=^m^)SuB . 

TOE(t?r 667,1096,524 

126, 127. 377 

• Ksemendra’s views on Sanskrit See Bdwalkar^*SSG, 99 and P 

SSrasvaiprakriya (0./. 555) Kiemendrakhandana, See Belwalkar, ShO, 

y. Gode’s article in PO, I. iv. 30. 


960 


INDEX 


WTOfstqi^; 165 
264 

[Printed Gayd\ 

qJTlWrf^ (JTR^) 3511, 496 
JT*rrTO«^f^^ (^ffRyT^Tt^r, u 
165* 

by flRT55g?rrafe 

by 143 

wsr:5i#t, 

?:«Rr«r5rci^ 

[Printed Gaya] 

878 

[MM, II. 62] 

TPTHSI ITF 254.T 
Ttirprar^^iT^ 

=^^^q1q[P?JrR 

[Sarada Jt\ in prose 

^i%§tr>rT [cc, i. I4i] 

(d) 877 

^Rro*r (wsr) cc, 1. 138 
305, 1004 
226 

»FIKR3i^ 886 10, 176, 290 
Kcd 

jpTRSf^i' 311 

311 

n»TTOlR 154, 781 
’kracPT 254 

538 

iPTlteH 544 
jpTT^^ra^'i; 

X«%TI55^ 


(of Alipur, Calcutta) [X«r 3 > JI] 
TTJTRcR 397,-737 
by WTTSRt^r 

by ^rt^'DC 
by’^^if 
by 
by 

[CC, I 140] 

TpHT?? 272 309 
W!?r 674 

TTsrtfM^^fr i048 

’T3pfr!lf»R?=^ 196 
325 

(A. B.) 468) 

'*l3s\ri'4^ 544 

140, 170, 175 
’fesjTR'rrr (d) 256 
373 

Subkf Sarng 

69 

277 

^jrr«r 886 

JTORlm (^%r3r) 

[l^tdy /I] 

[SMM //] 

TfOTqf^ 56*, F?n^ 

[He was probably the father of the poeli 
Bharmkara] 

Skm, Subk 
^qirf 600, 661 


•He was the son of Devasimhamakhin and grandson of Samarapungava Dfksita 
of VSdhiilagotra. No, (1) is only a preface to No. (2) above. In Tanj, VII. 3272 
there is a formula for chess [play* 


UTDIX 


969 


qjiqf^ 1008 

926 

q7i>Tfcf®?[r?r 

108] 

iilJiq^5TJk 64 

JTiqq^W^ (°^ O^iivaiidrum) 
j1TPT^5I[T%^ [9^] 254 

3^T3f€HI% 

3^5151?!^ 

g-srcT^riKot^ 

fttffPOT^r 

aT'^TT^ 

si^Rfr 

NS' 

Tf^WRIS^ 

si'tiRfig^qcir 
[Sunj J7] 
wj^Rr 291 
513R§tiTtr#I 1^0, 182 
q.7tT«jr^ Skin 
ij5t5i 328, 753 
qiiSI [CO. 1. 143] 

?lfI55fCmrT lOtulh, 1298] 

:T^5[3T2W^K0'‘»/> 126] 
qoj^ 886, 964 
122 


t[ 5!5I (3T%¥iig5r) 867, 886 
?T^5PrR?r 166 
#5iqi%^r'[CO. I; 312] 

STORtERTr^ 

[OidhXLl, 38] 

»i5t5t3fn (wf%^R^) 

Ji5i5i5itr%R: 

[He lived recently at Karavira, 
Bombay. SO Jt] 

290 

8km 

q^«R76 

^■^^922 

[Here the name ijffiq?; is m-ong] 

w-^r: 

hy 

[MSB (1870) Pro. 312] 

862-A 

5T^SR (I?t) 

TI^vTOqjRpq- [SS, I. 148] 

i[^fvn?rt«T 
Jlcl['«q?: STnBf’T Shn 
273 

5[Rra3f(g^ 

iim, X 479 ; COJ, III. 350. 
About 1660 A.D.] 

Sambhalpnr, 

See 

(of Ichapui’, Ganjam) {Sury Jl] 
(d) 579 

100, 480 
Tig^oif 446 



I 



index 



tA. V enkat asTibbiali, 
of Raffbavapandi 


V enisatasTiDDiaxi, ' A-UTBors 
of Eagbavapandaviya and 
- Gadyacintamani. ” J B B A S, 
(1927) 124] 

306 ■ 

JT?T'Ti5'^=^ftrr 225, 501 
242 
506 
501 

220 

TfsTTO^r 1064 
T[f^^ 69 
^f%JTrf[?Rr 254 -f 
213 

iF^rrs^gfr 

TI^IFsn^fl [CO, I. 149]* 

^lCc5gR5in%^ 520 

Tipr 55 

12, 505 

121 

289, 323 
by^irinr^r 

by ?Rra'fi=?w (^) 
qrj [Quoted in S'rlkantbaearita 
XXY 56] 

941 

214 

’Il^^TS (f^Fra?:5^) 888 

JTiJTRI 

Skm 

P- 1 


Tirsfr5r’<i5i=il[ 305 
Ttf[%451f^5T 902 

1064 . 

TlfJRi'TMStRr 1064 
»Trw]f3TW 509 
JiprarirMOis^ ^ 

T[j5ff 373.A. 

(ifftsriivfrcsrltwR 342 
frti'r^JTrsrf^^r 

(Of Kliarakiiini, Gaya) 

[Sury Jl] 

FiiW5r?Tr^5it^ 

(Of Jeypore) 

[Essays 'in prose on Sansknt 
poets, A[Cr J/j 

252, 922 

456] 

(Of Jhalawad, Rajputana called 
Abinava-Bhavabbuti) 

[Alanj Jl] 

251 

-182 

298, 1001 
by 
by 

(=?r#iTiWTsr!:) 


The following verse composed by the author of this book (M* Krishnama- 
charya) is a summary of all the stories given in the Gaya-Mahatmya on GayakSetra. 

^Tr rr: 'E^nfsi^raCTiJ TiffHifr rwtj-®? B«ia'r i 


INDEX 


97l 


[Ed by Maharudrappa Devappa, 
Belgam] 

bj irwi 

[0;ef 129, With Atmarama’s com. 

A"TI 


by ^OTc[fl'* 

220, 225, 295, 296, 335, 
859,998 

[for commentaries, see 

M2I, li. 2] 

tfrei’Tfir by [Sice, 2700 The 

name is given as Sltaganrivivaha 
in Jodhpur Mss. collection. No. 
204] 

298 

»T]fFniT?r 834 

299 
1064 
10S9 

1018, 1064 
tfftramil 915 
’ticWfRS lObS 
jflgrnwf by 


[Gat. CP. No. 1350-2] 

[’ficnw] 

See 

298 

by 

by aiTI^ (XOD) 
by ?TiT^Rr 
Tfltra'tTO’T 298 
153 

by^frsJinl?! 
by 3Tq[r?RI^OT 

by 

[Oudh VIII 200 Mil. V. 52 
It is written as in OG. 

1. 154] 
iricr^Rra 298 

1019 

vi^rw 

See ^S5r(=^«f • 

1064 
TfraHtt 200 
5T'l?Tl=^r^ 516 

jfi%5rcf^ 

[Arsha Press, Vizagapatam] 


[Composed in 1780. He also wrote a commentary on Glta-Govinda.] 

* [This Krsnadatta received a village (Pachaharaha) as a grant, from the 
King of Nepal. There is a rumour that Krsna datta was ordered to be hanged 
for using foul words about the King of Nepal. The King, while on bed, 
remembered a Hindi poem which he could not understand. In the morning he 
called the Pandit to explain it. But the Pandit was waiting for the arrival of the 
sad time. On hearing, he went to the King and the King remembering his past 
order, and desiring to cancel it, asked what prayascitta should be done for can- 
celling his order. Thereupon the Pandit told him, that he should offer 10 thousand 
Eupees, one villge, one Elephant and a Salagram to a learned Brahraana So the 
King did and gave him the above mentioned village. That Village is still m t e 
hands of his generations, residing at Hatarba village, P-0. Jhanjharpur, 
Dharbhanga-] MM. II. 47^- 



lNi)lX 



154, 254, 787 

by OG. I. 154 

jfl^I'WS’TiTOI^ 357 
1047 

501 ^;$^ 672 

51 WS (f5r^r%®q-) 47, 57, 228, 


fi=^r f|5<jfr flan^oiq- 
gaotr 11 

2^5r?I5r^Tll=^f^ 254 

jp- 25 

by 

(Printed Madras. With coramentary 
by Atmabcdha composed in I7‘i0 A-D.) 
[Sadas'iva was pupil of Paramas'ivendira 
55tli Acarya of Kamakotipitha (1534- 
1586 A-D,) At'f^3*bodha was pupil of 
Advayatma Prakas'aSSth Acarya (1692- 
1704 A.D.) Atoabodha wrote also 
Bhaktikalpadruma and Gaudapadollasa,] 

[*■«, 274] 

(of Kallapiii'a. SO Jf) 

154 

254 270 
19 

3 ^ 1 %^^ by f 

(On tlie life of Candras'ekliara II 
47tli Acarya of Kamakotipitha 
(1200-1247 A'D.) mentioned fey 
Atmabodha) 

141, 544 
213 

3^ 346 

727 

quoted in SD. 

by ^ 3 ^ 

’Iff® (=3?s^rrEiW¥r)24o 

305 

iGO, III. 34] 


'<3FirfirK=?!t?rwr 
30 WI 55 I ,(d) 563, 955 
50 i;C§pn% 863 
237 

5'JI^^ 323 
goi^fer 

by glfar^gs^?: 

[_Bbndcdh List; 69 
gor^STJjTrlaT 27, 667 
262, 513 

3WT^! Sarwj, Pady 
Shn. 

283 

gorisf 305, 413, 417 
373 

3SR?ft 451 

!Flf^ 

See 

886 

8km 

spv 

g^qqR g tr^ 234, 235, 513 
[0pp. 6572] 

3yRI«r^55Icfi^ 318, 468 
5^«r TO»T^ 

[Da, XXVII, 10105 in pi-aise of 
Abhinavagnpia. Last Verse in 
prakrt Is^this : 

] ’ stjorq^ ^lorq; fotq ^arq; 


IKDEX 


ap5f^3rq'> 271 

[MM. 11. 55] 

693, 755, 863-A 

[Jflf. II. 26.] 

5TtcFn^i°^ 

[Piinted, Bombay] 

&K'^- 

3TiiM5Ti%r^ 

ifj^q-Riil^r 544, 7;J1, 777 

by 

by %5i^rn«r 
by 

by ?5[o^?:r5rCif^Fr 
[GG. 1. 159] 
sfr^T'Cl^f 737 

170 

040 

714 

005 

»Tr^f^ 121 

387 

5Ti»F^ 

STIT^^ 

57mi-, Sarng 

Sarng^, 3b8 

nlqi?! (qgqiqiss^) 779 
Jiiqi® (iriTc^iSi') 044 
^q[j55 293, 297 


’ftcnfii%=^rw 

fEqcROil^j^foJliJeqi 

’T'lqrs;^ 

— 3?rjrf^55fCi [GO. 1. 160] 
542 

qtqi;Q5=qPJ^ 222, 542, 903 
by sftqJCR 
by Nfraqsw 
by r%^^isTf%f 
’tiqra^KcT 219, 257 
’T('n55l%?a'iJrr^ 354, 733 
qjqfs^wg^ 505 
q'lqt^J^W 306 
’Tiqrsi^e' (l?f) 243 
225 

Fiqi^q !^arng 
’T'lqftS^ 941 
q'lqtSJTiq^ 1038 
STPTtsqi'o^ 

Fwil^ara'^'j, [O'O'. II. 28] 

5Tiqis¥ri (??t^5i¥rf5w) 886 
[llif. II. 60] 

’T'maqi I’ady 

306 

’fm^u^pra [00. 1. 161] 

&qin3msq 
fTfi^oCraq 
qiqi3?:W 306, 787 
niqi3?;w (^Rqtfe) 337 
225, 251 

iriqRralSfl'^q (^) 092, 787 
JTiqioS^SR 257 
n'iqi5sf^ra=^% [00- !• 163] 
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INDEX 


251 

121 

%I555i 4^ 280 
’fl«TR55tlT^ 

[Of Kolliapta', Sarada Jl.] 
’fl7I®5in%53; 501 

[?n%Iqfe] 254 -p 
’Tt'TI5551H%^ (N) 

(Fuji/ Jl.) 

(^151^) 529 

’Ttqrcsw^ 1'-) Si"^ 

’Tiqii3;i=fi4 ^53 

’trriSIJp^ 28, 885 
027 

ntitl[#=m5[i 251 
jTtcfisf; 8km. 

255-A 

iT[qt^?5?I^R: [^'<1 '1^0 
?Tlq‘l=q?^ (d) 782 

27, 76, 225, 252, 373 
786, 863-A 

’Tf'fCTsrqil'Iira (of Benares) 
sTtqiJfrq- (^rTi%) 123 
’TfqtfnN 

(Probably Godavary distaicst. 
10, VI. 7184] 
jTtqifnNqj^Rijrq 1043 

(Principal, Govt. Sans. College, 
Benares SB Jl.) 

’fiqpqisrrf^ sir®- 

|qE[5qHs?ri [lO, VI 7301] 

[00. 1. 164] 


by ‘ini’- H 55 
5Tj^^%ccrjjqf^ 819, 1020 1064 

Ski'ti 

viq’gi; (sjriq5i'>i^4) 

[SB Jl. Stories in prose] 

’fl5T3 

’Tr55l^iqg?^qr;3fi5T 
(of JiyarakH) 

(on Diamond Jubilee) 

^iJFTiraTsjr [TiJy J'Q 
^fiq'4*T 251, 2.34, 316, 1095 
’Tfq^ (^qiirSN) 107, 542 
’TfqNJr (fn^q-^5^) 305 
’Tiqil^fisjr 

by ^pivTIsq [Uhvar 914, 

The poem is ] 
’T!q-<l^lcTfEOT=^[^^ 254 
sTlq^JltrS 270 

See 

»flw45lfeT?r 732 

4r Ttfqirf f ^ ''rai 

[Oxf, 121. PB. III. 394] 

;t1i% 610, 787 

[Mentioned in S'rikantbacaiita 
XXV. 77] 

3XM^ Skm, Fady 
iiitt^^ (^?rqpr) 865 
1030 

#qf^ 1051 

?iiqrc55^55T4q(<i)[!^W> viii- 3577] 



;f}r% (5S?3T0ip[) 253 
251 

?f5i>S?Tr<?f (d) 

[C'O. III. 144] 


’ifsrs^sc -508 

Pnii 

#iW^r?r 

[mentioned by Atmabodha] 
904 

Tlfg^rtr 322, 641 
^'[^3P!r (d) 563, 877 

dd 

5lf[tt#tfa!5I5I^ 75 

p- 53 
^trcTir^r^ 229 

5 !?:=^ 498 

908, 1019 
3|i%jr 314 
51111 219 

223 

5l1^^=l'=hc*Ic[^ 220 
373-A, 88, Fadij 
^3TFr 253 
3|#fiicr 347 
5iraW 254 
!6iTr^?f 323 

(d) 707 

[MM- II. 55] 

JFIfiT^rW 125 

[Lived in Benai 

AD.] 

155, 544 




5ffr^li%?r 148 
5Tfit5^^T«r 

3222] 

253 271 

5 irtt^%^i^'r 222 

199, 373 
I'lO 
76 

Tf[T% 5 T 3 r p - 22 
5frif«[lT5t 254 

5^^5128 

251 

iiTfltcJv^fW 224 
691 

373, 884 

W^F6wfr% 253 

177, 292 


about 1640 


TjTO'TK'^ 

5y^3E^ 

by 

by^^^’^’C 

byjTFIKFPI 

by [SMM Jl] 


[Printed TSS] 
ipifor s/vTO 
Tfitr^ Skni 
JTI^TFtiRW^r 175 
563 

mtosrer? 210 
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mDix 


727 

byaTJT^f^ 

[TJhvar 919 Written in 1788] 

494 
Sbm, 632 
556, 557, £>58 
769 

. ^ 

167, 236, 316 

[Gom. hy Saratchandra CaJcrmMrti.'] 

iErra:^55ra 160 
Suhh 824 
S5 

^pjgn^r^ 254, 541 

^3^787 

^Hfft319 

tpifjqijj- 92, 154, 166, 455, 518, 
519, 639, 649, 658, 752 {GOJ. 
III. 31] 

-77] 

649 

^€1113 373,922 

[Nepal Library A farce in 260 verses. 

Hanuscript is dated samvat 1731] 

^1^373 

by ^55^551^ 248 

[rtM. 191. He died in 1935] 


by €^5155=^^ 779 
€ 

323, 714 

by^^jfl 

by^n^ 

=m (gffiraor gM) 69 

115 

(^T^gsfl) 544 
:q^qff3r Pady, Shn, Kvs 
^kcis 

[He was the brother of Hari Kavi, 
author of Subhasitaharavali] 

xTsEq-tTO^lsq- 254 
464 

=sra7Tlf5lf^5f2T 254 

by?3if}f^ 

610 

=sr^?rcf 529 

•=istJ'lf^€lcfRrw 491 

=Er-^f^=^if^5rci,490 

247 

:tf3^ 272, 820 

166, 649 

[K. A. Xilakanta Sastiy, Malii- 
pa>la of ChaTidakaiTsika (JOB VI* 
191) ; Sii‘ 0. V. Kiimaras-waniy 
Srsfay, Cliandakaiisika (JOB VII 
25) Ciitiqneby R. V. Krisbiiama- 
chary a in Manjiibliasini 1905 ] 
513 

^^fTT’crq 

=qtrg‘frTWKf^ 254-T 

(He was Professor in the Mission 
College, Mylapore, Madras) 

298 

282 



INDEX 


340 

205 

[ro.v. 4574] 
^^T%^[irifr^q>ir 1064 
[Eflj. II. 16] 

=^( = =qs=5^ffJpl) 260 

=^1^1 Sarng 

625, 691, 955 
(d) 784, 881 
by 
by 

[P-P Jl (1936) 10] 
(d) 777, 938 
346 


5nJ^I3RJ5 *W. 4Ui 
^og-RR^R 786 
374 

282, 309 

(10. 1. 136, 11. No. 1517) 
R?iq;isJT 254 


282 

C-1^- 2829] i 

(d) 282 

=qi3^R9i;cIR^^r 282, 709 
505 

(86S-A, 855, 880 
(^sgsrai^jR^ruFTt) [P^tsd 
Sams. Bha. Series, Benares] 
282, 457 


=^^IRra^R5fR 254, /4U, 
N5[^^5irF^ (°1 Multan) 
(_Sury Jl) 

R?53Fr 21 

565 

260, 1625 


=sn>?T5rcR; 

73, 76 

350 [Tanj VII. 4232_ 
:qg;c^wf!ir 

by ^r%?;F3t [MM. II. 36] 
1024 

^igWI^SRI 1066 

ibo, 1038 
590 

Rl#f 004 
1095 

=^3^^ p- 

lOTtqNsiriw 




=sp^ (m p^RW5i) 
Pad,j, SS, 373 


See 




=cr^T^^ 


=q#kR 268 

332, 477 
123 




See 




978 


INDEX 


251 

323 

byt^irsT 

by ^wi ^5 

Sarng 

[OC. 11 36] 

[Accounts in prose of authors, 
MGJl.} 

^?s:?frsrErRcr 230 
ig^jIST 235, 254 
=si^JW=^% 

’by 

by 

354 

235, 440 
=^3:s[^^2r 235, 254 
(<1) 784 

(»ig') Anonymous 506 
by 249 

=^3^TI=^i^ 733 
^srsTTI^jfRT 102, 254 
=^5[5I»r^R'WRSr 235 
102, 254 

^a^offqi^fq' (prose) (Sarada Jl.) 

(of Multan) (Sury Jl.) 
495 

273 

^^fJrq,/SA-OT 260 



=Er?S>iT(^W?r (<1) 787 
314 

(d) 176; 659 
=^55[^Iqt5nr (d) 673 
254, 740 
254 


=^??I%5ra‘ (d) 687, 782 
byJTir’^i 
by 

526 

3Tf5r^w5[?r 

1064 

(?5^''wtsrg^) 1096 

i%s3frrtt#raifpfif^^ 

441 

199 

55,618, 

667 

^rf-cT^el^i 

inw3?f^r 

fgiTsrrar^s]^ 

(wD 778 

[He was Editor Sarada* Died 1935 — In 
this small poem, a citrakavya, the 
congugation marks ^5^^ etc. are 
imbedded Sarada Jlj PrayagJ. 137] 

'^'5[%5!!R; ('ER^q-Iirpr) 166, 167 

See 

351 

by f :!!I3iTlTr 
(19 Century) 

158 

by 373-A 
lOG. I. 182] 

[of Pbalgang. MB Jl] 


INDM 


&79 


(<!) 

[Tanj'So. 23846] 

' [He was sometime Principal 
Ayurvedic College, liisMkul, 
Hard war and lives at Bikaner] 

298," low 

254 

^f 5 ?r%r 29 

w ®26 

=^r#B 396 
314 

(<i) 

401 

314 

qq^s^q 

211 

223, 270, 349 
by 

byf^'i^ 
by jRF'^irqr^f 

250-D 

184 

qjqqfqRq 254 

[Bendalls List, 51] 

qpTqOTrgqiqiqqi 235 

qprepqfT%’TM 494 

qpT% 5 i[qTq 

XXVII. 7027 

=^*^512 


by %5Ifqf IMK II 6] 
'qp^R^fqftqq 915 

=qpi;qRq2i6 

'cjttjjF'ETf 541 
^P^Fiqfqq I'^bj 293, 541 
by ?rT?niw5!rr^ 

by 

by raf(W [2’0- '7387] 

=qr'i^4%T526 

by qJrf&qRT Cl^^ce 270] 

^'f^'pTtq ®“574 

qi%^K^922 

Sithh 

=q[5rqir 254 -d, 373 
qf55^qiWMSfq 220 
=qi^^JTr 55 r 

See craqr% 7221; BO. 

XXI No. 12749] 

=qf5Ifftr^373 
qf5»sl^:373 
qr5qrg^[I'C'-No. 2260] 
byanqf^qi^q 

[lEQ. (1926) 689 made up from 
Tibetan, -work] 

:^r 5 ^ [rO. VI. 6985 ; V. Nos. 

4982,4292] 

^(iJI^q-423 

qFiqqfgfrarsq 
See ?:[TrJTiiir 
=qraw;q%i 323 - 
qfiCrqi^^ (4) 787 

qf5oiq:r?r 70 
qf^oqT'irasJi#^ 287 
qrg'^jfi^q (4) 
by K, L. V. Sastri 




‘ ’f 

■:ii|p 

■lili 


'i:' 

[jf: 


:'it 


f i: 


f'Z'' 

lii; 


iiii 


ii 


f 

ife 


■ill 


•flsi 

%'f‘U, 


980 


INDEX 


[Printed Madras. A modern 
sooial satirical farce] 

27, 28, 5o, 76, 88, 318 

[Anna/s XV. 109. Lived somewhere 
between 1173 - 1385 A.D., On his 
identity with Vidyadhara, See COJ* III. 
37] * ■ 

235, 321 
235 

(=^5iCr'ir) B.A. 

(novel) [8B Jl'] 

[In prose. MG Jl III] 

69 

576, 602 
4^50 
1040^ 

I%f^r3r45F5I5!f^ 

[TO. rv. No. 3919] 

[Eel. Mysore] 

f^icr^r 478 

727 

r%frT 

249 

Nriliri'tito^ir’il (d) 759 
562 

324, 338 

i>y 

[SSP. Library, Calcutta. Composed 
in the Court of King Krisna Chandra of 
Nuddea. CC. IIL 78] 

(Vi&y Jl.) 


(3) 254-E 
494 

942 

li%l=^PT,346 

T%51=^Pi( 

S'ee„f%^^[oa| 

by 

[0_pp. II. 423] 
o62 

M3^727 

l%^tgT 

[dfJlf. II. 39, 70] 

|%5f^JcRrgT'^r®l 4 j>0, 666, 837 
33, 250, 251 
254 

f%5rgI35lcf^ 1863 
See ?ft^3 
T%^*tRcf 69, 670 
i%5rTra('f 922 
T%?rjftgTgr 

See [MM. II. 39] 

by 143, 311, 877 

I%^RW?rPi'3^ 899 

338 

i%^^r 784 

4o7 

792 

^^?ISR3fiSRR5 (d) 672, 783 
I%c§=^raf^ 271 

(d) 356, 766 
8y JRrafR# 

' fcy 


INDEX 


22, 338, 
527 

[TC. HI. No. 2370] 

f%'^r5R:q‘[q^r% 

[Opp. 67, 32] 

l%^?:ff55W 527 

[On sculptures on. Cidambaraiu 
Gopura, 946] 

Hfic^ra- 271 

766 

T%d#ciDiqT^ 56, 142, 1001. 

i^cfiw^ (=T?r) 

(1^) 

(^aurfor 

318 

f^aRlDI (ff^p') I- 189] 

F^crnn^ (^'?) ^^9] 

by ^crwfSt pi'ose 
[ISQ. (1930) 573] 
^'^iribl3tri%f^5!( 1097 
i%?crTtTi%^f ^30 

I'¥drfn%l4^ (of Nargunda) 

{SB. JZ] 
i^crwfoi^^r^r 

ITG. 11. No. 1415] 
l%aiIP>TW^nT 

(pi’ose) (blTdf/Z.) 
Rvl%5WF?^ 145 
%fH 5 fT (poeters) 

I%q'?5tqfR?l 58 
T%oTI^ 373 

542, 768, 909 

See^TTi^ ... J 


f%lTR5E®r 'S'l'”®' 

=pr=^i%^^ iOpp- 5974] 

:^^fffD]' 8km 
See 

[IHQ. (1930), 573] 

"pWr% (d) 563, 955 
=pqf5^ 459 
326, 502 
:^|iffc|5|- 502 

Suhh 

%5rr§JrRra°i lo^ 

II. No. 4199] 
(=^501^3=^) 219 
251 
223 
297 

Ii^5t?r (d) 722 

=ff^N ^IRoip] 190 

Tcfc'/?^‘. XIX. xxiv] 

R'fl^TR (fdWTRftp) 10f> 544, 787 

145 

373 (/!■) 

RfG5^Pi[130, 194 
190 

‘tfS^Rr^f^d' 194, 443 
[_JOB. III. 256] 

^fo^] 123 
RfplMISI^F 94 

4r^¥. 94 

440, 501 

3445 

girf?52Ti^?ir [iiiif. v. 2 ] 
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INDEX 


(d) 738 

g;c[q;f%192 

by ^TOUT [•3'OE D. 1] 

31 

Sf^:W^r 1101 
S^^i^llOl 

1101 

1101 

g;^:5rai51 1101 

1101 

g?^:^rall01 

1^01 

by S3irH%5I^R'^ 

[MM. n. 3] 

S'^'^ 110^ 

S?5[’®w 1102 
3=^^1102 
3'^^f%rsfCr 1102 

Seef^ 

3 'lfg 5 ir?tfr 70, 869, 1102 
243, 1075 

Anonymous 

by %Tr5y^Rr 

by 

SsgqpST 1102 

1102 

3'^r?M^ 1102 
1102 

S'^ffRfcT 404 
3%%I%fg?i5r (I"*?- 1- 847) 

gscgojfj^f^ni: 1102 

3T%5T^m (d) 672, 779, 880 
?J|%rt|a' (of Nepal) 

[SC. JT\ 


lflT55fR 

[a fine work of prosody reviewed 
in SO. JIY 261] 

3i3^ra 
by q'rfriETOifffi: 

[10. n. 229-30. This is a fine 

summary of Baniayai^a in 9 
cantos exemplifying tlie verse 
section of Ms Sarasangrab.a of (on 
elemeiitery grammar). See P.K. 
G-ode, PO. T. iv. 32] 

3r2rRF3qi770 

l5T3IRr2^ (d) 772 
by t%55 
13^^1511% 75 
213 

S3 

059 

^ij;^rq»r Fady, 373-A 
f^qpr^rqir 1100 
[00. I 194] 

1039, 1072 

^ilfa^5I 880 
^^c5i3f5I^ 109 
sfTcqq5I5WS 1039 
199 

gijgjisrT 544 

(d) 782 

Pady 

311 

mim (= 5171 ^ 1 ^) 786 
«!7TCRI^iFfN 

'5t7i^cfq;'r55frj; 768, S63-A 
ir^qmCd) 

S-UCTRIJN^ (d) 

[*Arsha Library, Vizagapatam] 
5i7lf[5f^ (of Jodhpui') {Sury. Jl.) 



f wflqiOT^f &c (Sury Jl) 

See ^;g3j5irafl 

5(?i|rROT^ (of Phalganj, Hazari- 
bagh) (SB. JZ] 

5Il(^T5tgi^ (of Shahabad) 
r^pfJTj^CTT (Si*nv 

1029, 1100 
229 

3l51I5=^f?d’ 235 

(?3^35r) 314, 640, 1023 
3PIT5?: [C'C'- I- 195J 

?5fdf S>Traf^ 

^ [GO. I. 195] 

3ITI5? (l%?rwfr^) 28, 297, 639, 646, 
841 

^^'intiroRTSfci.r 

tr[55ofiJTf’W^r^ 

5iJI^ (wrNMr%5Bii) 473 
SPF 

5iTI5'f qi^ 422 
5iJig^g i%r 
See 3K5q^wff 
^Ffiffwwr^srei^ 65 
^R5I^ (Sary Jl) 

5 pj 5 [fq 5 I^ [of Dera Ismail Kban]' 
JfRT^f^rS^ ^0 *^0 

5iJi5fR (^rwr) 

See 

SRSTR (gf pgw rpr ) 158, 708 


gprtSftsi (qtcrrKTCj^) 700 
s[Tr5iTS[ (jf^Hoigsr) 
fRRcSRraF?? C2b«i, VI. 2753] 

811 

^’Tsrt^r (q>R«) 163 
^3iwr (?Fr3^) 1102 
gm§rr«i 

5ii5i%?rrqiFir 8ii 

5tfi[Rs;raRPi[8ii 

311 

5II«f5!M%55[^r 
^5n«f 3TOTRI1 042 
^TfvTR 054, 311 

^5iT^ (jiR[^“rs^) 
isiqsn^ 311 

5iii5rR¥52r 254 

3iR'3[55?lMqq [^- 252] 

^5rRqF3?r (^'imrarg^) '^87 
'3R5rr^ qFg^R 311, 863 (a) 819 

^5rr«riHR254 

d W^R^T 

[quoted in Udbbatasagaram] 

^^IsTt^T (of Bengal) 

Igq^Rp^X^B. Jl] 

:3R5n«lWr 373, 422, 435 

qPTSTRR?! (3TR5#?r3W) 922 
!3R5rr«[i^ 

1818] 

SRvtRqi^ (d) 691, 1064 
3R5fR(%3rjr 254 

By !• 1®®] 
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INDEX 


by [Taylov, I 442] 
by 

^511^ 5ir[%^ 

5fij5rpi5ir[%^ 

5i?l5Iia[ 5f[a^[^ 
suiStl^IfS^ 273 

^vrupi^i _ 

904 

[Levi. App. / 5] 

^StiplTF? *T^f^ 
sripqr^jr 
^Rstf§[|r% 

STTRfP' cf^®fR639 

sfiFSirffr 

Ji^^IvSt (Nepal Library) 
sfTFtTf^iT 

fci5Icral099 

942 

iggf^ai b62 
3fEPi=f7?!t 374, 401 
^EfjffJSiiOTS^ Sm'ng 
^SAi'j/i 

109b 

sfffRif^rfeR; 

(of Varahi, ALmedabad. 8ury Jl) 
5^3^262 

SAto. 

(d) 779 
Nice 230 

3(jrft»riioo 

IvPF^ 

BuTih 


[Ni?'- in. 19] 27 
?p5i5rar3i8 

[00 J. II. 199; composed between 
A.D. 1192 and 1385] 

3TflT% '^I'l 

#dT%T^|213 

^JT#ri^l094 

^'TfcR ' (Sury Jl) 

5r;rr|5T^328 

^iJirl^rosira S63 (o) 

289 

s^^l^riT 1092 
318 

3Ti^51[c€f 51^5 
sTFf.SiWf^a' 409 
STPfpCf'R^d' 409 

qrf^'TRRcr 235 

5rJ=^l'W5[ft 430 

sfpraos (gsf^^rr^i’wnO 

5Kd;;^!^d' etc. (JSnfy Jl) 

440, 601 
228 

ypq^oi 254 

^T^If tuT (^qn^) lOcd. 

51^501 

[00. 11. 59] 

See 3TM(ir^[qp^R 
®«5A', Bang 
!5r^^iR'^ 1100 
stJUI SA-m 
!ipij=q^ 73 
OTjraJsrsWJT 
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(prose) [go. Jij 
!3T^2R:tfTfl3Tpgrt 900 

5T3Icrrq214 

214 

ww^m 

See !5Tq^cpgR^ 

[S.B.Jl. Vuhj Jl] 

5r3% (niT^f 5^) 074= 887 

5i3R?r 

[Makliaiilal Muklierji, Jayadem^ 
the poet and mysfiGi^Jl, of Dep. of 
Letters, Calcutta, XXVIII] 
(Printed Yidy Jl) 

(<i) 

[an informal drama on Jaja- 
deva’s life with songs *, SB, Jl~\ 

(Of Ramagad, Sikaiu) 

' . . 

[An Ayurveda kavya] 

191, 863 (A) P72 , ' ; . 



Skm 


^3R{TRt3I 1001 

(of Varahi, Alimadabad. Bury Jl) 
Pady 

767, 85 
101 
404 

^^r^\ 376 

124 


1 • 200] 

[In prose; Transl, of Tagoie’s 
work. PIG. Jf\ 

SI, 745, 353 
359 

44, 866, 1093 
1069 

8hn, Sahli, Sarng 

[BiJi 708] 

( = iI|nTRcr) 

by 5F^fi^»r 

[In 11 Kallolas. Composed in saka 
1714. In praise of Raja Ranabalia- 
dnr Saha, son of Pftkvinarayana 
Saba; MM. No 60. 863-.rl] 
13^3^^191,872 

158, 444, 540 
'jf^TOJI I- sol] 

^H5tcffSM^r 
qgricTfRri'irsraTOf 
'ST^TOtl 373 

'T^FW 863 (A) 

[About 1632; GG. 1. 201] 
!frJF:nTn3t 542 
^^RltWfl^ 780 

(Nepal Library) 

Skm, Suhh, Sarng 
5T3f5F3I?jfl 28 
'>T«r?IFR 235 
qjrraf 28 

89 
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8km. Sulh 

70 

sTJTRURF^ 35 
3Tqf&lf#R‘N' ^1^ 

qWllWiW667 

'5T?rtf^^ S«t5R, Skm 

sr^TFr^ 58 

393, 820 
214 
8km 
vpa^fZ 29 


5ffJt^[grr (Oudh Till. 28) 
by SSflll 

sfR^'KrW (^) 880 
(10. I. 18) 

!iIW'=WW'^«?}^ 252 
sfRra'JfT 1000 [JO VI. 6915] 
551, 785 
199 

gr wer^1 [ ^ ^fl°l 5, 132 
3 

qrFTOrr^ 3, 238 
5TRr^qTT% 1008 


sRFe'’irfW (3) 715 
3Rra-'SfsqHlTl (3) 785 
SA:W. 

5T5PSRtSi3^ 1037 
5TOT«q^891 

qs5I«5^lR (“ ^1^^) 

(311^1%^) 190, 218, 366, 660 

^TclW (aiRtp; 

Qjfg 8 km, . 

^tROTrar 277 

36^11762 

5nq:5f^R'w (3) 
by^RRni*ri 
by^fRTRltr 

by lOO, 705, 777 

5T[:rakl^ (3) 779 
5T[qra'km (3) 

Quoted in 8D. 

by Ynvaraja Kama Simha, son 
o£ Jayasinba (about 1625 AJD.) 
( Y epal Library) 

STFRfeW 41 
5rFr^''ra'(3) 

See 3n^I% (E$r IL 20) 


5rR!3TcI5I^ 

by [OG. I. 206] 

5rrf%'^200 
'ir#^fei'200 
qrfSJig^ 222 

8 ulh 

(10. 1. 300, 918, 971) 
f^rrrfy Skm 


f^cnrt 

235 
228 
110 

i%fr^Rr 235 

71 

229, 283, 876 
28 
70 

Pr ?^106 
i%ri^nir 76 

76 

867 

^Rq^lll 


i^R5I?fqj 323 
666 

1%^#? 37, 320, 228 
jgprNioe 


INDEX 
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|5j^^ 102, 1102 

5^ic5i^wMf i^ts^r 
^14 

#iiii:cfV=^ii^ 198 
SidA 
ufl^ Suhh 
5f[^^230 

*rNi*frrR?r l^O- VI. 7033] 
sft^JTift 51^ 

5fi^r«r 920 

Suhh, Sarng 

5f{g3^^=^p^47, 512 
3fR^T^T<55TW (d) 759, 767 
by 

5fR'3i%5[wr 
See q1^ 

»fR#^Ti^297, 220, 222 
^l^Rf (1^) Skm 
5f(^^ 767 
8km 

206 

sftof b90 

5fR^%rr'aTPT 1066 

84 

5ftfFR; 27, 28, 44, 53, 55, 316, 318, 
329,468,816 

781 

JIS^SflTS^ (d) 

[A play on Devi’ is greatness. 
Printed Benares] 

(d) 761 


5flrfFF^ 8^9, 656, 

658,741 
8km 

542, 757, 886, 903 

'T|fcf(55^fpj^ [00. I. 208, II. 32] 

(d) 208 
[OSO. 250] 

5T|;373-A 

(d) 727 
118 

%!Tp^i%3T«r bd6 
53, 72 

^rrtWKRSr P diS 

1064 

'jfRRJTRgdkMFT (of Durnea) 
[SB. jq 
Siibh 

^'^tfRFT ^8) 188, 370 
1064 

[00. 1. 209] 
fFilscwRor^r 253 
F 21 

fRl^ra 168, 311 
^^TmSkm 
^rFRflJR 235, 441 
ffR5^ (^1%^) 382 

^»iTFr#r^lwia^ 

efo- [dIO. jq 

?R^%5T 323, 767 
ir[?rff? 544, 547, Sfow. 

308 

f F 43 

f^27 

14, P 55 


HSTDEX 



685, 1071 ; , : 

^rf^ Shii 

Sa,rwj 

^JT^sp 160 

[In Timj. XIX jp. xi tlie com- 
nientary is said to be tlie work 
of Oandras'ekhara, son of 



Sabdas'esa and in Ms: An, 3793 
tKat father’s name is not 
given.] 

g-ftl?; Suhli 
^JT 72, 134, 138 
f|i3§Ti; (r%o^n 69 
f%iT 561, 563 

Evs. 8km 

t%i^fr 562 
fl#r5[*rr769 

200 

246 

8km 

563 

^ISR'icf 352, 1064 

[TG. YI. 7408. This is in praise 
of of l%rfar in Viag. 

District] 

1064 

3 

51OT 904 ; 

TSW^ 272 * , , 


3 

Suhh 

ff3:% (I'P.) 501 
cTSTfrairfW 253 

(of Kiimbakoniuii) 

(mentioned in I31ic/{a],irubai]dLia 

cfTSTSOIR!# 530, 547 

by >TIW5IirfR; (Opjp- 1838) 
ilfWIirW 910 

(6) 379 
20 

iT«7Rcr^lig 8km 
1064 

frgglRIJT 1072 
^78 

cFeTlIraWl'^ 152 
iT?^[?e5TR 425 

425 
191 

180 

(d) 27S 
cfTfe^I 8km 
fURsrqrif^ 769 

(d) 672, 783, 877 
iT^fiff450, 477 
TOWofI (d) 727 
Skin 
Skm 

^55 655, 930 
fRIo6'ti 8km 

ir^“i¥rRfr 250 

(d) 787 

by ^is’Ttqr (^gc?r) 

[JO. VI. 7154] 
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514 

28, 621, 632, 639 
g-^kiR: rrfWti'Ti’^PT 
4g^T§’4i^^ C*!) 

[Prakara.na printed .Calcutta], 

(r%^>T®) (H'l’-) 360 
cn=5f (O-K.) iMB. //] 
crr®5ir%g; 4S16 

^fiq-frf^fog 1064 
1042 
Skm 

crR3fri 1042 

(6) 663, 955 
iTu'nj l^o. 13677] 

441, 501 
cfRq;ig<gw 254 
miqjRfe 545 
cTF?«?l^®r (6) 877 
ai^ff ilR ilk 649 
?IRTfJIR5m^ 

&«• [U%. JL] 

316, 347, 1094 
876 
199 

See 

[BFVJl] 

(6%RW%) 468, 622, 632, 
639, 1073 

a'RRRcflRiqHf%^Rl‘ 

[Arsha Libraiy, Visagapatam] 
?TRrqT^?flI=?r4 Stm-y Jl 
152 

^TRR^^ 162 
^TRISrail 175 
crRWRJRta^ 260 


[Quoted in Bhoja prabandha] 
^rrs^i^sifr 1064 
tiro5^5frqf®ktrTO 1064 
1064 

^rscfrr^qir 956, 1020 
msq5rRl064 
tTFSq^R 1064 
sis^^nqR 58 
?nS55^ 1064 
cTfSlS^JR^ Shn 
f?tdlq> 8km 

fk-qgqRi jtr'cc 
I%wi%k (lRqi%) 485 
kifitrsmd 244 
kwTipRR 251 
fcRJTf^€ kiR) 

[He was uncle of Xadindla Gopal] 
kHT«ir?JR 473 
kw^nlFc (i^qr^) 

(Died about 1924 at Oocanada) 

See. if!?f>tCr 

raRil«%1% (31 M,r) 93S 
k^Has^qRT% 252 
k^iR5Jn^786 
142 

124, 507 

kigSRk (SOTfOT) 782 
!%^n?5f=^k 484 

ik^tfSHR (R5Rii#) 143, 927 
[B. T, VeeraragbaTaoarya says 
that be lived near Vizianagaram 
in Viziagapaiam] 

i%i5»R5 ?rRnRRi%d*Tk (D-T.) seo 

[Son of Des'ikacaiya. Born 1892] 
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INDEX 


(cr™) * 

133, 377 
297 

fcoaipgf^ 329 
^W^477 

1*77 
254 F 

^ivFSp^Skm 
f^ST^TP^'^ S:cd 

(as.) 639 

^CiSRfJret^ Sfom 
^fi^^283 
?fiTOiKI 506 
gj^fsr 217 
?f^5^^^rwrE(^^^ 142, 534 
3^ 132 
3#% 157 
8hm 
3^ (0 69 
3fi?rCT(d) 

[Mentioned in Sangitadamodara 
Lei'L App, 76] 


3^(rotr (“f*)!i<dtfiriR;) Sh^i 
3^Str^T® nr [ol Mahinaiha. Sury /j!] 
p-rgRry^r 1046 
3®?fKRf^% [1% '^^3 
3®?f!w 

3?!^^% ITC- 11. Xoil447] 

3®n'K5wi%ra; 

(of Mayakoti (Belganm) 

Sury Jl X 
3srg^^i^247 
p^jy% 157, 158 
508 
160 

023 

LOO. I. 234] 

See ^51^ 

^•.Cfigs 111 

Is 89 
61, 89 

^WqS(692 

196 


[He was son of Peda Tirnmalacarya of Bharadwaja gotra. He composed 
this work at Tirupati Hills in 1537. It is engraved in three copper plates in the 
Tirupati Devasthanams. The first verse is in Sanskrit and the second verse 
contains words of Sanskrit and other prakrit dialects. This is 2nd verse ; 

^p-f^ *ira *iti)r ^5f l«5?i^(fr 

4 gjir tfq ®ifg?r f^p"i tiwri | gastc^ \ 

ST^fr ^igr^ fqnggf|qr qyqqf 
{I’TRf^rf^TTqq® r^g^off 

His father Peda Tirnmalacarya and his grand-father Atnamacarya have 
composed samskFita-gftas, Songs on s'fl Venkatesa, in all the rasas. [Printed 
T.T.B. Press, Madras.] 
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646, 666 
(6) [0pp. I849J 
Skm 
727 

816 

I%5P^PT[^5 280 
r?lggrnTi55^f 59, 116, 771 
1 % 3 ^^ 89 
f%g^jj<^5r« 967 

291 

^86 

277 

277 

661 > 876, 889 
Sanig 
iMf 5 Rr«r 25 i 
ft 55 t^rf^ioi 7 

mi^JT (^r'ir5!?^rafft ftr^T) 
fti^rr (l?r) 

(’TI^IfcT) '8i/b/i 513 
473 

r%^.lT (^if^^) 513 
513 
1074 

sicT^t^r SIS 

513 

I%i%^ 

787 

(go^[ji) 787 

r%to=?r^ [00. 1, 239] 
^^PCTfqf^ 214 


ISO 

dloW'HlI^ 180 
699 

ck69^ ^ 

RRCH 1050 
^iTO^t3[ti3^ 505 
r%^t 55 f 
^rraifra^'i^rssT 

: :IBTC. 160 not now seen in 
.Tanjore eatalogiie] 

f^ff 445 

27 

f^%f 86 

RWI491 

w 6 ^’ SSI. 715 

1 ^ 31 :^^=^ 

(d) 551-A, 877 
( 6 ) 563, 877 

1513^ 829 
t% 3 l^q (d) 726, 727 
R35d^l25 

by 779 

by 158, 165 
[TmtJ. Vn. 3044. In para 158 

the name is wrongly gi,TeiL as 
S'ris'aila-] 

S59 

203 

ft3^5'^Wf^W^53r [CG. I. 99] 
^5=a[Cr^^ 273, 257, 359 
by 5i?5% 

by^crw^R 

W 3 ?KR> 199 
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^ft5?Si%[2’aiV.No.3653] 

200 

214 

273 

[TO. I. 440] 


■ 70, 433 


89 

^s'lf^rilFSl^f.sir [OC. I. 240] 
457, 477 
(d) 588, 773 
563 

984 

384 

[<^^> d. 284] 
53I13R; (tTJRfWS^) 545 
See rriS^^l'T 
53li^»Tf%5^P- 23, 164 
5^IT^5Er4!!: (^I^) 

[of Poona. 80. Jl.] 

■Kcd 
% SfloR Suhh 
^ 3113?^ Stibb 183 


8km 

q[^ Shn, Jfrs 
Suhh 

964 

^q?sr5r?w [Opp. 5990] 
^^RR175 

[TO. YI. 1291] 
^ %5Sr5R5r551 [Opp. II. 8738] 
680 
318 


27, 28, 618 
^%oft^rW55f 1027 

[ro'. YI 7221] 

[Mss. R Xo.s. 5284 and 5292 
contain other works of Xarayana 
Bliaftatri.] 

Skrii 


(=crrRi:^^f) 

^TqTjf^oT 401 
^ogci; 503 

(=g-r^fl%fq) 

[TrtrtJ, in 3705] 
g[]bigq;^ [Opp. 6859] 

3RIir5f;^i^ 

i=[[3igij| 459, 568, 800, 876 
Skm 
1066 
1066 
1066 

(5TK^rf.srf) 

[TO. lY. No. 3425] 

by RTcff^^sc ^jii^rsiTR 
[JSSF. XYIII <& XIX 
Translation of Sarat Chandra’s 
novel] 

254, 544 
(5?RR^) 517 
51 7 544 
273 

^vn^iT^R; 531 

561, 562, 955, 957 
wtn^roeo 
^<ji^rf55l^ 958 
969 

^g;%ifr 323 
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Skm, Fady 

(of Soron) 

ISO. Jl] 

7314] 

529, 833 

S[5IWB’7Srlr 833, 922 

55 T^’TWR:oi 922 

104 

^y|iq;1012 
^igfrR=f 08 
256-F 
217 

^rarfTRW 121, 273 

^rf'^R904 

2 o 2 

^IRTOTM 

cTITOT^f^R 235 
^fn^ml075 

162, 220, 563 
by WT’^IRR 
by 

[3to/.VIII. 3579] 
^W^TcSP^^FIW 219 
8km 

^[ir5 (d) 588, [TG. VI. 6911] 
^^( = *rR ^)48 

Sfow, Kfs, Suhlt, Fady. 
(^iTRTW%Kr) 

flRfeRraio^ [rO-VI 7061] 
(^Tvfra) 1101 

[mentioned in XXI. 68] 

(os^jfmssr) 10, 30 
5[tJT}^ 667 


[Tmy. Xo. 10482] 

ITanj- Xo. 10355] 

^Rft 842 

Sbb 

(d) 85 

78, 501, 544 

^r^^iRr 268 

440, 546 
162 

by %I?5T!‘''J 

by 

(Daraf Khan, a Mahome- 
dan,, ascetic) 

*TWrS^ (VidyJl) 

(d) 576, 955 
^ 7 ^ot 68 [OC.I. 245 ] 
by 
by 

sfla: Suhh 

869 

^^1^401 

286 

^^TfKrmt 

by [GO. I. 247] 

166, 464, 465, 863-A 
RR^Rd^ 466 
cS^IfflfrdRdKl’T 

by arttrcsT^f^cT [See Kmjmmld 
1. 91] 

by pkRqK %d [80. . 11 ] 

^fKR^RcRfU 143, 46S 

■■ ■ ' A' 

Anonymous 

by fOTiJTRn# 

125 
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^nfi^ Sb(^ 

S'aj-iij 

[00. 1. 251] 
^TJTt^liTI (^13) E'l?. 

(il) 

3T3fRfR5T(3r [00. I. 250] 
5]T^rfe. 

(of Brindavan) 

[TulyJl..-] 

^#Ri5ari%g. 49 
?[RRr 311 

314 

^I5W% 309 
^n%ci3r 

^ [iiBi; ir. 36] 

f^raioisiRrg {Sufy ji) 
f^^q- JTfrqJTsq- 93 
17, 470, 818 
27 

[O^p. 11. 201 
composed in 1385 A.D,] 
Banig 

(?rr^5irf^q;) J'SSP 
[00. 1. 253] 
iTq'f^^5[qir5q’ 

All] 

f^%=qrfer 243, 1095 

by niiRTsrgg? [oo. i. 253] 
Pady, 877, 886 
(JTf%p) 55, 318, 1024 
(?5r|g?^5^) 541 
f^qrai (f|%^pr) 237, 64i 
1I3W Skm. 


ETDIX 

,. ■% ■ ■ 

254 

Skm 

'Sflriii? 

r%rqii^ Shn, 

JT^qT«qrr«T 45 
R[qT^qciEr 

q5^^Fm31^iq[ [Opjo. 1209] 
i^r%l i%5rri[ Sarng, Suhh 
*'5/1 

f^£q'3I3lfcni5S(q' 919 

^sqw.^p‘^ 

i^s^rlwflcrq' 254-JP 
i^Gq^iqtq^rq- 545 
f^egifcr^sq 355 
f^==ERj|lW 205 
i^5qij]%¥irqfffwr [Opp. 8009j 
by iRrs'srgR 
494 

f^oir[qcfr?r 446 
i?Fr^(-B.l') 752 
c(t^H:f[=qPi]? [Opp. II. 2251] 
U^'O. II. no 1440] 

^IFRIS? 

ifrqfoRrq^isq' [OG.i. 254] 

^?WlW5l(of Mnli-an) 

q;iOT%qf (S«''¥ 

286 

?^]qc(; 69, 604 

^iq'^5C235 

^951^581 

[TG. IV. Xo. 3731] 
254, 351 

f^wqJI^ [MM. II. 158] 

8km 

§%r€ 347 
86 

Suhh, Sarng 

1100 
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5Tfft (wrw) 

[of Amritsar. 8G. /I.] 

nxl^^r 876 

[Autobiograplxy in fine prose. 

mtj Jl.'] 

IHTTO’TW 

or 

[go.j/.] 

292 

403 

p^r^f5T5in%!=i: (of Bengal) 

pftf- Ji.j 

See ^ftf-jEor 
|jf|^|13|^1099 

757 

919 

498 

firs 38 

309, 348 
746 
363 
70 

^cj'^cl, Sliblh 

|^igg;^286, 305 [OC. I. 257] 
|r%l^_4S, 414 
^fcR Skm 
309 

[Kuppuswamy Sastry’s Eep. (1919) 
Poem in 6 Cantos- It deals with 
ail artificial forms of enigmatic 

poetry.] 

315 


by JnM0T¥l? [Opp, 2618] 

^crfR=jr3*Rcr [Opp. 5997 ] 

III. No. 2475] 
(d) 116, 771 

by^HR^ 

[Nepal Library. This seems to be 
a new work.] 

310 

8km 

C^}^706, 777 

549 

[C'C. I. 234 ] 

^ (W% Jl.) 

(^^m) 254 
[00. I. 25S] 

'SVwjtsr 
^q-finp 96 
tfSH 32, 235 

673 

SuMi 

^^cTfirre 

R^^Ef¥ri 

It is a translation of Eabindra- 
natb Tagore's work. 8JV. III. 96] 

[00. 1. 25S] 

-ISO, 923 
545 

(cl) 786 
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^!5Rj;j^235 

^ftnr% 833 

F 44, 109 
iS/m 
^^p42 
Samff 
235, 477 
25 

W^235 

235 

252 

[SC. XX. 7780] 

^figPRlcra 229 
55 (1934) 

55 

[Printed GO J. -with Vidya- 
madhava’s commentary] 

WM (’TfRT’lS^) 41 
'712 

544 

268 

^ra’3TiR:7^r5q‘ 

226 

(fiO. III. 56) 
(II<T^^) 544 

199 

'^51 541 

^5^111 53 


[Bd. by KsPitishchandra Sastri, 

Oalciitta} . 

210 

[oa III. 7] 
srqir^^ratssr 
^W*flP- 125 
^r3ri29 

^q j^^qjTr% 235, 483 

See 

^ffsrgr^i 

byJT[^M%? ICO.l. 260] 

SIffer 920, 937 
308 
275 
254 

Sea raciH?^ 

^fR'5:3H (4) 634, 672, 955 
MR=?5in%Pi; (of Jodkpnr) 

[8G JQ 
170 
507 

(d) 783, 877 
742 

(d) [SW-y Jl] 

714 

[^G- I- 197] 
^RiWP- 75 
273 

(6) 563, 877, 880 
728 
825 
180 

by [Sury Jl VI] 
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INDEX 


237 

1026, 1064 

^q5^q§q;193 

Sarng, 921 

868 

%5araT?if^?II% "10 
^s^IRtW^ 814 
^^RT'sF^Rcf ^125 &b0 

736 

^5ifiR'i5iffr®r 70 
68 
121 

^fa5t5I?fr% [Oi)p. 68, 1097] 

t^rRTF®?r -P“% 

1097 

%^q|%g^ 96 
96, 544 
(6) 6 

tf (q755wr 969 
207 

[6*iy). II. 8863] 

^^11% 5p:qm^ (sn^ij^or) 52 

Sarng 

268 

|fq 'iK SvM 

[TG. II. No. 1453] 

?53r (3Tl^f%^) 8fo)!. 
S:il^^ri^Tf^^5(H5Rfr 746 
510 

155, 175 

by qR^Illirn^ (d) 777 
by ^W7 (d) 777 
by^qor 175 


^^^'Tf{®r254 

by 98 

anonymous 780, 955 

IpTfcq'fil 254 

^1f'|r%964 

919 

§:n%5i?fcii^r 429 
i:ii^?rsiis¥[r%^ 429 
280 

g:f^5Wa^^ 273 
233 

gr^ff^"[945 

gj^^[=r2i3 

STR^Rr^rsWJi; (of Dacca) [S G.Jl'] 

i;n%ic5n?RiJr 446 

I flif.'T^ra 75 

j 66, 88, 464 

by^l^IR 
by 

by^qq^ 
llRiT Skm 

[Schernian’s Or, BlhL IX. Xo. 
4605] 

[&-6 paper by E. V. Yiraraglaa- 
van in K. B. Patiiak’s Com. 
vol. p. 367] 

by 229 

by fii^70 

(%) Skm 
Skm 

[He is said to be the minister of 
Lakshmanasena. JASB. (1905) 
35-40, PB. II 59] 
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DTOBX 


102 

(l%S3^) 80S, 838 
’wm (^riit^^) 03 
(cl) 52 

Oy ^rsfrs^JT 077 
5?jrM3TR[®ra 254 

•<W^rFrfl^ 41*0, 501 
374, 400 
266 

T^q-1% Skm 
271 

*4?i^fc5 Srmig, Skm 

!iFiq(55 (?rf ^5() 332, 477 

spf^rfl 262 
808, 834 

[of Patau, Sury JL X] 

282, 666 
spif Paiy 

^fTfR=^r^cr 228, 232, 235 
5i?2ri5ni%*T^=^R^ 104 
5F=3nS^ 273 

5#f5CiirfrfI6Rr O'pPj 6450 
i[^of]iq'^ Skm. S8, 314 

See L^O. 2079] 

143, 600, 646 

q^^ftSAm Kus. 69, 470, 637, 
817, 818 
323 

^§3Fr (5[W^g3^) 

^miJnssR (0) 

[composed in 1360. 00, I* 268] 


338 

sr4=d'^=5[ 059 

SuWi, 880 
ER5[[?r 347, 876 

^4^^019 

235 

Efqlcf Snbh 

(Printed Bonibaj-) 
•.q'fl-crio'Str 254, 4i3 
364 

Eflftns SA'w 
'dJlTlW ^0, 672 
hw4^27 

Skm 

olO 

400 

qfr^iJnq'OT 373 -a 

Sar,vj 

^16 

(d) 758 

[Cum. by Jiq'WfSIlt;- 10. 1860] 
53 

V{Hl'%c;{5p^P5_162, 759 
See fcJIgil 

[llpr. I. 193, Haeberlui, 507] 

47 

5q'4€I1tr 1064 

lOnilh. V. 10] 
qiri^r(==5^qi:ti) 522, 932 
Skm 

cf PP. 23, 24, 165 
5qiftfsr^'Wf Skm 
[USB. (1906), p 171] 



INDEX 


tfjft 303 

242 

m 735 

254 

"" [TO. VI. 7305] 

(<i) 

"" by ijirTRSirflrg. 

by ciqrf EOT 
g^fl,(d) 732 
a^qrfsT 1071 
354 

1042 

(1^%- 

892 

I- 273] 

855 

EcfsjTfsf^ S25 

?r 


ginf^SEOTEIctr^ 8km 
ijiifjF^oee 

5#i?n^Tr 

112 

tpgi STI^f 11%^ 

■aiitmm, 121 

1^*1’ 177 

'8"77i, Sa-j'w/ 

'4ITRI S'"*7' 

by TR-7R52TR [7-1 (1882), 106] 
E[I^ 608 

f%DT 792 

sfrat^ 

ffcfNi^ <8Am 
29V 

sfRRR ®2S 

Efr^«TPT (’T^'ff) 8'i'<fe?i 

En^Il271,272 
^(IRf 403 
'<^’^^5r (d) 727 
8hn 

781 

See ^fxFIf^^r (4) 

163. 456, 632; 707, 1001, 

1040. 

5^j?;p=r 8hn 

(d) 45, 237, 786. 880 
(d) 757, 786 
(4) 786 
(0) 592 

t^^fTRlT (6) 685 
IclCn: («1) 727 
(d) 727 

MSirfl^ (4) 727 

(ol Ca-srapore. Stmj X) 
^qH5r401 


209 \TG. IV. No. 4800] 
[Printed Ka’i'yaniala, Bombay.] 
jpiff 050 
frJI 8hn 

8uhli Sarng 
?ra’?i27 

JTJPijrfcPI? (6) [<1PP- 11- 2862] 
JrJRFf 

[Opp- n. 4899] 
JfTTRR 8km; Suhh 
jraiRf 

[]He 'Was known as N avabkoja- 
raja and his Gonrfc poet Nfsimha 
anthor of Nanjaraja Yasobhns'ana 
p. 19) as Navakaiidasa. 
qg^pjf 938, 1001 
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HTDIX 



?raRi^53Tiooi 

527 

;R?rerf65^ 252 


bys|f!|^^ 

[Novel printed ill TX'. JZ] 
283 

ii'5fl^fe234 

432 



5F^^^%?fr 963, 989 

^rqrw^ [P-B- in. 394] 

JTSRrCrfiTcf 

iW'ifR:W5ti%^ Mewad. Bury ,U) 

5#gii832 
ipcqcq Btt-nig 
lOTfS^ 

[In para 205, Bead 43rd day x 


TTSIJ^ 55.:i, bi4. 

JfJTf5I 199'^ 

162, 241, 781 

JTSl^ aptJlf^ 160 

See aixqi^ 

^^^Siihli 

q^R*[|51f5l^% (ofMnttra) 

[SO. JL ete.] 
sFc[f?ni5n?.2^^ 

JF^Sr55 23 
^ 363 

[mentioned in 

JF^RF^ P; 42 
193 

IF^R 307 
^^55155 ^WF^ 

’t^SROftd (6) {.BG.JT] 

963 
P 42 

rN%^ 

[Bd. and tr. by Manmatbanatb 
Ghose, Cal. Sans. Series, Calcutta] 
#3^WFR'bl 975 
#3[^Gli%5t5T (4) 
by Rf^r^F'^^ [in 607 J 
RF^^t 363 


jF1^^113, 113 
343 
235 

475 

[4) 932 
(4) 130> 234 

RWqWF^ 
by [Bibe 326] 

109, 666 

R1R?5C1J,R 111> 114 
q^ra^joTFR: 111 
JRRRF^F'^^ 
by %lF3|lril) 

[A veiy learned poem 
Magba. Compd. Sam. 
Printed Bikaner] 
rr^% [iflf. II. 55] 

5rR§^99 

124 

^Ropq^q;250 


INDEX 


1001 


Kvs, Shrti; Suhli 

5r#f 937 
S^rM^ 

JIT|%f (^'S’T) 380, 928 

(I-III) 100, 102 

(5r§^) 737 
^swR’sr^ (3.) 

<^p;ra«w[7<5.Vn75C9] 
JRf^f (3T^^fir^®I5^) ^^7, 542 
TOirS (^Ifl'lip') *^38 

[See also para 206, note (3)] 

?r{f%f3F3iir?: 'i'- ^73 
jRrefs^ 300 

5frr^r?ri5T^r3r!Fff^ C^) 

[TO. IV, 5479. Composed saka 

1572] 

j^-) 

TO%|fIf 05t51f?R 210 

jrcRrfw^r 

RIWdRJI^T^’Ttr^ (d) 

[C(J. III. 134] 

380 

Kittui-e 

[b'O. Jl] 

^f%|5irf^ (r%WTlf5i!IF^S^) 92 
863-A 
{TO. I. 554] 

473 

210 

126 


(S) 546 

?TO%frff% C-^-V.) 81 

JRferKSl^) 356, 919 
jn;i%ft=^i^ (€r^) 323 
jra%ir=^i^ 915 ^ 

RiraiTff^ 600 

?R^?fr«919 

fR# 

(He gives a date 1298* It must be 
Saka and not samvaL That will be 
1376 A.D. Nidavole Venkatarao says 
“In the manuscript copy I possess 
there is an invocation to Bharati- 
Tirtba, the desciple of Vidyaranya and 
hence this date is conclusive- In the 
commentary of Naisbadam Narahari 
invokes Vidyaranya as his pararaaguru. 
Moreover there is a tradition among 
the Alankarikas in this country that 
Kumaraswami was a desciple of Nara- 
hari Siiri and as such he quoted the 
book twice- His date may therefore be 
assigned to 1376-1340." 

JR# 53 

?5^'5R 1102 

^^252 

JRfR ( =^F%f^3ip) 76 
306 

[GO. 1. 279, 306. In; para 76 he 
is desciibed as son of 1® 14 

wrong?] 

iR^R (^I^p) 28 

f JIRRFH^'Nir VI, 2459] 

fRfR 


1002 


iroix 



JR# 350 

(?) 28 

£[5103?^ 318 
[GO. I. 279] 



srfirJTWJTFT^ 

JR# (^•®- 

JR#R1376 

JR# ^1% 214 
JRSfelftlR; 

267 

?j^ Suhh 

ji^5[jr[si %fR^ ^P^- 
111, 112, 114 
#SC#^^31 
;R^#fr 663 

jI^(tw251 

JRRW^ ", [GO 1 279] 
JRtf1*RJ5E^r^ (o^ Pesbawar) 

[70. //.] 

jR‘raRi?:®2if5i«^ [i*-®- 
1028 

(6) 563, 880 
JRS^i^ 254 

JR5^filf5<( 126 
[Published in Jl of Telugu 
Academy] 
q^pj^513 

[Ed. -mth Candapala’s commen- 
tary and intr. by Nandakisora- 
sarma] 


Jra#fr (6) 84, 154, 742 
84 

84, 743 

qc5;#iq[f<!i^q^ (d) 84 
JRSJfl^Cqfm'TF#}?! [0pp. 6595] 
JfS^JT 513 

Jf#^ (6) 513, 783, 877 
JfSF^re (6) 672 
JRSfR^iftJr 78, 96 
jr?5rjfJ3[ (d) 84 

78, 128, 146 
103, 849 
JR5lfj#Wl75 

JrM^'d [JSSP. XIX. 19] 
JTSRJT 78, 329 
JfSR)I% 777 

[X'slia Library, Viaagapatam] 

JMCff^ (=JIlffW = 55f^(«l) 
[Tanj. XIX. xxxi], 162, 787 
See #rJr(«i 759 
Shn 

300 

Rfsiiwra 1053 
Ji^Jlf^fer (6) 166 
JRHf#5I 254-E 
Rf3R#5^ 1047 
Jt^fjpmffS^raf 919 
Jr#[5r 545 

JTfjffcTTOT 254 

JMJflWpoi i^O. Jl) 

JmfcRR 885 
jr#rdfmf«^ 28 
jRrfrrf^ (6) 312 

14 

1064, 1364 



’^^7, 879 

?rf»Hr«r (^|^) 544 

jSani^ 

[Manj. 11-1136, 154-] 

^PIJ|5r® 934 

^Tf^FTflr (t^r%w) 

[-DCf- XX- 3025] 

?r(*FW374 

1372 

1072, 1039 
*ir(?R;p5T 349 
See sti^5IcT^ 

866 

rrf»KR%5If 863-A 


j^^^^[OCVI.2813 

^eilWl=^(^oi 

904 

vi^TW[fe«[ra 525 
If ?ir^ 

;T3j{^o^^frf 252 
firflsa^f ^ 1042 

iflfpri^I^ ^^5, 320 
flf^ 513 

f[ff(^ff-35 

frfjrof 348 
f iffif^iniFi (T- 0.) 

[Advocate of Devacottali, 
Eamnad, of Tininalveli village 
near Sivaganga]. 


killed by Satoudra Gupta in battle. Although the bo( 
the Kavvamala our manuscript gives the crorect name 
in the opening verse : 

f (5If ) flfO^ f ^ > 

^(f IflTf r IfCi 3f ! • 

(‘Elephant-faced’ 

fffff in 

in verse 
Ganapati* Tb< 
king's family is 

The M.B-H. enumerates it in the company of the Malavas (Sabha, C. 36. 7, Kumb. 
6(3., Bengal C. 32), His dynastic name was Taka. In the Bhavasataka we have a 
work of 300 to 350 A.D., that is,, a work just before Kalidasa's time. Every verse 
is complete in itself like the verses of the Gatha-Saptasati. Very short comments 
(evidently by the author himself) are given. Ganapati Kaga was a San^rit ^holar 
and a man of stern character (verse 76) and a worshipper of Siva (l51fflfidf f) 


Sri Ganapati N aga) was printed as 
the Kavyamala which fully obscured the name. Ganapati again occurs 
80 which also shows that there were several Naga kings in the time of 

Padmalaya’ in verse lOO* The 
1 is known to the BlahSibhafata. 


INDEX 


1004 

JniKF5RI§'^ //] 

^RR?CRr 1072 
rrtspff 1094 

(^) Ol'l 

[Ed. viiih Commentary by. Bala- 
deva Upadlijaya ; and witli transla* 
tion and notes by Bankararama 
Sastii, Madras.] 

RRI5T^f^53T 613 

33, 35, 260, 1068, 1071 
1071 

^•(ilRT i> 24 

?rFI5Ifri=(JT[if|3frJn) l^S, 862, 886, 
899, 921 

[Quoted by Arjiina Varman in 
bis Com. on Amaru] 

Skm 
561, 563 

[D. R Mankad, of 

Sanshit Drama] 

(’Fl) 650 
6y 'V. ®Rcf(=frl 

[Printed Alimadabad.] 

220 

by [Opp 4675, Bice. 286] 
^rf3^W727 

C-^ select collection 
of dramas and poems.] 

879 

871 

^f2TO’^R”r (6) 673-B 

6y gosCi^ 1. 284] 

JfTSWitlr 727 

923 

q'fSfTS (6) 786 


JTff^ 561, 563 
549 

[Sculptures in daneinfr are also 
found in the toni])les of Bhnva- 
nesvar and Konarak near Puri and 
in Cludambarain Gopuram.] 

6y l55r?R-R 

[Printed Lahore. It is a siinimary 
of well known Sausktit dramas.] 
;rfsi^^67i 
Rrs^'TR:(=75TFTR) 565 

6y 

[ac. I. 285. Written in 1613] 
Rl^JraUf 1064 
563 

836, 2017 
945, 1046 
WSRIifT 945, 797 

[Translation of Chapter IV 
Tandavalakshna by B. Y. Nara- 
yanaswami . Naidu with illustra- 
tions and a glossary of dance 
terms, Madras.] 

900 

1061i 

1064 

iTfSrm 963 
565 

904 

iTRgH 205 

R(«rgl'^l%^ 

RISRfR 919 

6y 

[Printed Bikaner] 


INDEX 


VTR[^ 110 

?rr?ftsri®f^^§7 

vfp?f{ y60 

!T('^^ 400, 646, 1002 

?rrHFI=^R^ ('!) -34'-'^^ 

^lOTF^fSlO 

122, 123, 879 

[P^-''- 2^1^11- 86, /O] 

Jri5^^T3,W 922 

JTIWT^irN 967 

iflK5I^^967 

968, 976, 981 
fri!K (^5 r) 967 
JfFK 9' 0 

967 

q'RROf (ll=Ti«I35f) 473, 646, 658, 

863 (a) 

589, 618, 667, 921 

^Tiim (Wk^V Skm 

jrroJi®! C^tTc^) 121 

?rRRar 

See ^Tiq-ROT 

^TRm (3Tli%%^) 942 

[See TC. IV. No. 4136] 

RIMW 1094 

RRI^PF (JlllWig^) 257, 544, 546 
[N.jB. In. para 164 note this 
Narayana as the first son of Ganga- 
dhara. See also Article by V. A. 
Ramas^wami Sastri in JOB. III. 68] 


jflftg'ir Skm 

RRI^Ff (%13k) 

323 

RRPl®r 

2rr%if^^r (<?pp. n. ii04) 

RRiq'ai 

[PP- III- 2803] 
RR:t2r<ir (^RT^irgj^) 76 
fe#s??g^) '782 
rrRiq’JI [A7ce, 256] (d) 

=q==^^ <<i)[2’a»y.XVI. 7450] 

RRT35N427 

RW^IN 27 

Il45I5f^I [PC. V. 6227] 
RRlRW^ll 1064 
^TftcrQR 

RRR»r S^lffTR [I'C*- «11] 

SIT Ji 

RRlWg% ■S’C'^ 

RRraii=fRR 210 
RROTcTR 251, 301 
Skin 

RRPWCW 1063 
297 

[Panj. XVI. 7337] 

RRRRSCr^TfiK^'^R f- 43 

RRR'^^fl^cT LSO. I. 290] 

iTRfqor JCfJg [T, MB. Jl] 

(r%i^3^) 214, 217 

TTRPpjpX^yfSir 439 


i006 


iKDtli 




649 

^R:Rw>Tf (’Tf^^S^r) 

[C'C^- 1- 291] 

Jn^RW^fl 777 
qR^qR^IR (A) 

^fRROIWR (^imr) 173 

[Ti-adition says lie lived 109 
years] 

(2’w. 93) 

ilKiq'nqr^P- 28 

(ft(J3) (of Vargi) [FO. Jl.] 
lf’^7 

jtrr't^r: (^55^13) 

JL) 

5TRm^fSP-26 

^JloRRfW: 

lOudh. XI. 8] 

JirowR 

Bee ^II%5RP5^ [Tanj. Xo. 4148] 

qXRiJr^lT^R 

jrR:Rroii¥§[R: 

[2’a«ji- Xo. 4236] 
130 

5Tf^3jai5|^ (K) of Pattambi 
[SO. Jl] 

rfTWl5I^ 

See 

[Ed. by Karunakara Kara 
Sarman, Pari] 

iiTFCRW^R^^l 

T.S. 

(Printed Madi’ag) 
q'KR^RKRR; (1%!:) 496 


JTR:R®i5irr%R; (^fxitifsJi.) 254, 266, 
734 

^rf^Ror^rrlR (%fT^) 610 
^RR'Tf%^%%3; 1Q64 
198 

5TRI55>5R% 

ICO, 1 290] 

^rroq®!®!^ 273 
JnCR WlfUd. 210, 526 

:n5[FFII'Rfe:782 

^TRl^'R 174 

(d) [CO. I. 294] 

[At page 217 the word 
Kai’ayanavilasa is wi'ong.] 

vrRrd[% F - 1 

See ^^T[q5[?f^ 

by ^ (3li^) ITO. IV. Xo. 
5742] 

Shm 

r^JWFcrf^RRf^ 122 

507 

70 

17 

RWI5I1I SS 

' qsRWHT [-ISSP] 

[CC. I. 295] 

f%RR^*nicfr 

[Tr. of Vivekananda’s Song of 
Sanyasih. JS8P. XIX] 
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[of Jodlipur 8 G JL] 

f^r?iwf?riR®rT 

f5^f^R5[40 

339 

^rS«RWR'^926 

f^P 1 

SeeTOfniR^^kR 
(d) 727 
779 

(d) 672 
106 
919 

I%5IRnR'Jr Sar'ig 
919 
314 
919 
68 

jfiT%^'T«crr 268 
256 
268 
259 

jfrfrR^'Jii^r 254 -f 
jffrasRfFr 268 
jTfiiiiifr 268 
6y 5TfS^f3f 

268 

^rf%l5t 268 
Jflte ?356 

jfira^wraw 721 
=frrawf 68 

^'ffcra)k 328 

268, 514 


fff%R 5 OT 268 

^rfe5l3^268 

by 

Anonymous 

jff^i^?Etg^ 268 
5ftr%?rR 268, 316 

Anonymous 

by wa^im 

jffRriJTRfe 268 
514 

/See 5T2%f% (cl) 

Skm, Fady 
921 

[?7P. F] 

(of P- 42 

Pmt 

JfRyTO: 621 

ffici'b''* [Ifysi Sup. 11 ) 

See ?r^( 5 f!r 5 If^pra:^pj; 

See gjfosjfgRT 154 
5fr«w (graisR!') 695 
»f(<s!'tj“d ( %?e^l^) of Eudalur 369, 
695 

(1W»1I3^) 233 
=Tr^^ (I^SrFTS^) 65 
sfrs^ (^Jir^rs^) 320 
ifr^^3 (^%fT) 154, 554 


r%rif[Riw 154 





[PO. IV. No. 4080 J, 
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INDIX 



5ff55TC%r^ 154 

248 

Shn 

Skni 

185 

[Ed. by K. D. Vreese, Leiden, 
•with ciitical notes on manuBCiipts. 
Ed. by Bamlal Kunjilal, Labore. j 

(K’V.) I'CP Jt] 

Shn 

254 

^55rr1CT'^f^ (<!) 

5ff®rf^<TlRr5t 042 

(A) 706, 777 

?ff^[T«R; Skm 

8km 

[I’d. IV. No. 3898] 
^#raR769 

^qR:565 
^SfFC^I^ 1008 

105 

[1’™:/- 1^171. 7240] 

54, 816 

[O'O. Ill, 64] 

See fltTOJI 

185 

53 

541. 922 

i^) 787 


«TI|^l'«fgiojri^?^r [TO. IV. No. 3140] 
^(%^823 
ftor^cT 

If^ir (BWRIS^) 165 
(i^a:ftorg?i) 764 
(3TFF5R'5^p) 158, 154, 195 

[Tlie word Sits^aila ia para 158 
is wrong. It miieli be Nf^imlia] 

196 

(imiwa^) 93S 
VfBf^OC, 544 
fay¥nl5!f 
8y 

I'yB^ior 

^RfI?rRr544 

505 

= 816 

^%I^f833 
?rt|WPlW 1098, 1099 
509 

^rtflB^OSS 

^lt§IR [See TG. III. 659, 3821] 
(d) 563, 785. 877 
211 

^rtC5Id^L7’C-lV. 5107] 

^IbUtI 1101 

329 

(tfwirpa:) p. 25 
206 

(^WISIB.) 787 
214, 288, 311 

®26 

[Quoted by ^^¥[|] 

Sai-ng 

See . . , , 


%7rc5 373-B 

416 

■ ■■ ■ nwi . 

?Ffq'r5?WRc5i 

235 

320 

Wl'q^rfST^R^ 235 
by 
by 

^n?rp-?ffrfrciJT 229 
23-5, 867 
386 

^M<fS'n'[s?TI? 521 F [3/.lf. TI. 74] 
Wfffsrq- 2o4-P 

■' U.; 

919 

( = |qKr) 74, 242, 312 
[Ed. mill ii’anslation and 
extracts from Commentaries by 
Handique, Poona Oriental Series 
XX.] 

Iq'w^if^'srrff 1^3 

(6) 513, 6G9 
Jl X 
) Shn 
(K.N) 610 
?5Tr5wwCi 00 

106 

=qWIifl^¥TII=^i^ 143 

276 

^ 54 

315 

121 

'2rra^^ 121 
121 


q-^j^ 423 

[Ed. by Xiisimbadeva Sastri 
witb commentaiy, Madras. See 
Pancliatmitra mvl Hifopadesa by A. 
S. Paiicbapages Aiyar I.O.S,] 

254, 423, 932 
'b'l’TO 



432 



283 

506 

'l^SRfr%r [Ulwar 934] 
q-^furf^ (d) 787 


See 

qr^rorfl^ (d) 787 
^grra'^T^cfraRR 529, 1212 
'T«jwrwf|crr 069 
q^gg^ Shn 

159, 273, 1050 

q-aFCfie-T 143 

580 

254-E 

q^Rmr 463, 566 
q-^T^TPiq; 685 

[Ow- 6372] 

207 

q-^F^FltJIf 428 
qr^rF^RRirflR: (^If) 254-X 





(^trhq^f^ 



q^q; 8km 
qgqi^fq^Pj^ 92 

"t 



1010 


INDEX 


?r]5srfi«rTS^ 

qiSfri5I^qs=?R5ft 

wFr(?5^«iraKa 

3fJTc3^aTilfR:^^ 

arefo^g^s^ 

ir#iHS?F 

3TRtPTI«P’^^ff#lI 

sqt€^5T(q|l^ 

sqpgijaTilq^ 

5CTR3^?rai§ltfrf^ 

^Tsra^isiti'p^ 

q^RT^'H'XsiqiUi^r 

qqT5iqri%^ 

sfiatifTrOT^iIff^ 

q3=f 

qp^TFPf 904 

qs^FHcl^^ (of Bhatpara, Bengal) 
(poeia of pans.) 

M>til«l«ld4 lgl (11^3155351') 739 

[In para 739, read Hariliara- 
bliatta for Allabbatta] 

qs^^pttfS^ (i) 513> '^S? 


qs^PTIWr 

M'-'Mr4i<?4 N ‘^■“■^ 

247 

'^m ‘i‘04 

si> 

MUciRii^ 344 

qp^cRIIcr (-f) U'^'^U 

on pandits] 

qfo^gcTTM^ 

qfS^rsT 
Sec ^Ftvnsi 

Sl'Jnq^^r [Biinfoff Vizagapatam] 

ciiisjrq^5;nw [‘Vdl- II- 25] 
q[3'^y<Wi!?ra S99 
q1^®=Rlfll=I SI"”’’ 
qpSTTNP^ (^prr;;) 
q[^t¥|g;qcaiIW [Pi’iTited ; 

Later tlian s'aka 1321] 

218 

qfo^M (1120-1190) 

(o’^ S'iva) 

[This is a Telugu poem later 
translated into Sanskrit by Baja- 
lingasuri] 

qit^'^7 

160 

qiOTifr 

% [if-ii. II- 75] 
q€5I5ireW5q II- 70] 

qqq^ 558 
by fsoiJiiqtlL 

by %5qw 

bv a^utgr^ a rm 


iNiDEX 
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325 ^ 

<I?T3iT 3^’ 313 

by 5 j^q!T (prose) 440 
by^l^^CJia, XXVII. 7261 in 
123 paiTans.] 
q?i=^R^ 235 

388 

q?T5Tl5^q|Rl4 (°^ Sylliet, Assam) 
[SO. jq 
tRHT^ 252, 781 
q?I^m (Gr.Y.) 200 
qqijrni 

?fprr%2^f5^ !• 320] 

q?i^m '^37 

q?prr-(T (^W5iti%3^) 726 

q^rfTT’T (q555iscp) 

1- 1^1- 

Composed in 1578] 
qapiTq 466 

q?HR€l65T 1036 
254-A 

qqRr^l'^'fef 345, 1230 
q^R^iff 35 
qsrfn^wi 251 
q?irrmrar 2i4 
q?i6Twfq5tq 339 
qfFrF65Rfq> 178, 290 

q?{^FH5irflRi(ol Tr’i''’^“3rum) 

(^ri prose MG. Jl) 
qqHf’lRra (G-M.) (1863-1919) /32 
qq5qi^=qK6 254 
75 

qiigii'T (%t) 225 _ . 




tlfppf^235 

qftqn^q; (4) 605 
qqr^ooi 
231 

q?r<R 72, 522 
qmM (ara^f?!^) 322 

qqii^w^p- 22 

qqj^Tf (=q?i«ft?R) 1072 
qiqePRiiRr 229 
q?15'^ 237, 823 

q?ifqR:022 

q»TFF^ 268, 544 
110 

qURiOT 022 
qqRcft 374 
q?rR6t(4)784 
qqiqwiqf^ 344 
qffiqi'iqitnq (4) 783, 877 
qRnfiqRqq 253 
qmq'iqR'rq (4) 72i 

qq^i^?^r 168, 456 
qg'^iq/i'f 36 
qq6?;fM372 
qg'qptR^ 352 
qggeqr^f^ 286 
q^l^iq^ 359, 373 
byWl^RW 
byqrf^’^qi 
qq^:'qqF 76, 373 

qg^nj); 373 
373 

by ^Jqqi [Y«% dZ] 

qqj^S^q i039 
q?I?#qt% 491 
qqf^cRfloft 373 

[By Hari Bbaskara. OomjiOBed in 
sam. 1730 (1673 A.D.)] 

373 ; , 
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ttnoiX 


220, 873, 905 
by 

by 

[Edited by S. K. De , Dacca 
University. For index of verses see 
OOJ. II. 277] 

235 

q-fqf 514 
gtqr 86 
qTCfj^ Slim 
tfiTOWETOT b6 
tf^ tf^f^ 833 

(d) 786, 879 
205 

323 

[OG. I. 528] 

TWifRR5J 235 

{Vidy Jl. Tr. of Hermit] 
q?qr5U^ (^'Sf^p) 305 

%TOiyri58 
*HqR'P«^ft^76, 856 
qT?Tf?F^r?r 542 
qUIR^^I^qf 782 
P' 42 

"T^IFF#! 523 

254 
121 

’Tltta^irt^fS 286 


Skill., Eal 
'lUI^fer 955 

[Ar*slia Library, Vixagapaiam] 

q#wr '11^’ 

[For minor persons, Sij JFj 

459 

('I’ll) i^"'U r) 

281 

ir^ipi 204 
'R53U’l 
'HSIPI 542 
ftnr^pj; 

358, 501 

'ugunsw^ 50 
'TlfPRWIfST 210 
7CI155P3rW^ 210 
207 

[In anotber book liis dates are 
given as s'aka 1020--1371 (1097- 
1148 AD) andyearofbirtbla'vara] 

tfCRK^fl 207 

(6)* 

207 

Shm 

31, 515 

wwlf 50 

318,. 621 
326 


* This play is referred to by Vedanta Des'ika in his Rahasyatrayasara 
when he quotes the Nandi 

3Tq?2nWR^r'nfpiiflS5!q;i^ l H?: 1 

[See Telugu Edn. p. 747 ] and also in Sarasara p* 196 

'T^n'^nfd^ 'f =q: W # 


INDEX 
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69 

cnf& Suhh^^ 

786 

W[®iir3f5r^^ C'5o' 'Ti'] 

<T3!0i5I35S 

200; 303. 323 
by 
by 

by tr^fr 

q[fqtr^ii%^r 6S 

I'J^C. YI, 7221] 

Shn 

qU3ff373-A 

q'Fff®T=^ltw 733 

('!) 777 
737 

175, 544 

[TC. VI. 7292] 

(d.) 

qjf5r(% 291, 534, 796 
qit^sifoi 488 
252 

■ .A' ,, ; 

q'iPfR?sii^r5i®i 
wm (D- "^O *^18 

by P- 44, 109 

[Printed Bombay] 
by 55^''Rff 250 
Amonymous 171 ^ 

407 : . . 


by 

by gif^^ p. 44 
(d) 780 

qpj^RrspT 
by 684 

by 250, 35S 

(d) 7S0, 055 
qr>3^¥g^3f (d) 772 

by RTl^l' 137 
Anonymous 550 
qrw442 
'Traisrlsiir 5 
488 

*Ti^d(I®d^ (d) 593, 955 
Trp; (qi^^ ?) Skm.. 
qr^q^Rnw^B (d) i77, 939 
qifqiRif^T 121 

qrpiwf ^r^wrmwj?! 493 
I qR^.fR:Rrfi^i5f 769 
; q7;2}^323 

293 

qPTTOf'R ^44 
Shm 

qfuq^ (qpPTf^i qtqiq;) fe7;m 

Skm 

qFRRi^RiaqJ (d) 146 
See 

(d) 678 

WRRfscrr 563 
qTR^cr?I>iT (d) 306, 682 
by #rF®^^r 243, 1095 
by 

by (5[fiqj?; 237 
qrR5fra'niif^iii^Tij;692 

qFRRRnqiioiqji:^ soe 
by qjfTOR 87 
by JTRISPT 214 
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nmsl 



cn«n%H 235 
pr^823 

by sng^iw^tair Ji% 

SfcOT : ? . ;' 

423 , fs!;.-*. 


byCFns5R!#(Trqfif) 

by (^iw) 

i^Ic5S55[5i; 

[Comeiitary by 
Jflf. II. 15] 
fwwf abl-A 

Saniff 

544 

209 

[He lived for 121 years iu 1205- 
132(5. The date gh-eia in para 209 
appears to be incorrect.] 
qffJrFS Sbn 

(^riW (71) Sl?I«TRlf^) Skm 
(s^I^ftir) 207, 659, 305 
3^?j5f892 

[o'a. 1. 103] 

g^Cl^ S7cn^ 825 
fn3^5d<il ( 00 . I. 284] 
5<i®<l^fe55 1028 
44 

Suhli 

gn|[^ ^km 

goq' buhh 
go2i#Ff^ 251 

by 

(Printed Madras. He -was the 
54th Acaiya of Koinakotlpltha in 
1524-1539 A.D.) 

235 

919 

g^(^ 8km 

I'oo 

;g?:|^g^546 
g^pgg 373 
g^F^g:2i7 


by 146 

by :5tTt<n% 306 
560 

qr^Wf I'^i 
qi^craq (6) 676 
qj^isr 52 
qife'jpr 661, 672 

(ffTqqs) 729 
qiqitfw 739 
mitm 510 
qitdlqrw(6) 
by 733 

by qrqqqiqFI 1^®’ 457 

by 544 
by 156, 253 

69 
161 

qi^‘!'^f^l75 

(6) 777 
235 

cfl^l^ 1010 

qi4=Tl«iq5F®^ 

by 233 

by 265 
by 403 

qpl^nsT^ 105, 229 




57, 320 


786 


INDEX 
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f^PP- 72"77 
5^I0ISgRT5ia'5 

See 

77 

g^[«i^€rp-J7 

TO^RcT COS 

^■t^mlTanj.Yll.B2n} 

51?1?ER 291 

l>y 11 ^ 111 % 

by 

gwfw 

^jri%qv5qr5^ 28fa 

373 

g^iatf CtiW^r) 

^gdtfTSfl (d) 781 

[He ' 5 ^e;S son of Govindfi of 
Bliaradvaga-gotra of Suntesala 
village. Tmj. VIII, 3504] 

g#fTJT=^ 
gwriirraTife^ 
gWxW^ Sfoa, 400 

■. r*. , ... .nK''£T» 


fftlS’Cl 921, 934 

r\T A 


792 

a^Tf^ 373-B 



gil^Scmsf 

286 

g®rgTqfr^ (d) 606, 672, V83 
gstfqf^ 254 

C06, 880, 955 

gtroisi 880 

geqjTfgf 

b.y55^<qi 

[Jflf. II. 80, on fioweiy useful 
fox* deities] 

273 

Sarng 

15 

252 

gofms^ 5C» 
c^yr^^lOO 

(De) [of Calcutta.] 

ffffrreg^ 

(a composition like Bhoja* 
cai'iti’a) [S.B. J7.] 

(d) 762 

104, 424 

^^9, 323, 646, 649, 666 

gyik?^=^ffr 

560 

g’4H^'fer235 

by 5if5^’3[R 
by 

by flfSfffFN 
Ss#II 990 

Sarng, Suhh 
345] 

55f€a5icr!f^^ 

E®*fi6, 234] 


1016 


INDIX 




[Pnnied Bombay] 

2j:ff^:njrr%ir3T ib8. i9X, 102 , 872 

32 

%5T| 53, 55, 76, 373, 927 

^^3rc5[% 477 
« 323, 719 


r922 

252 

5ig:^iif 561, 563 
562 

sraii?f^ 53, 922 
SIOTW 

[IHQ. V. 173, 771] 
SITOfJRm 

- ^ (Kovel. MG. Jl.) 

STWssiTW (d) 785 
11=^0^91^ (d) 657 
(d) 

aKvsRffi 

iS&m 

5raiqr{^‘?rfe 254- 

(d) 100 
ii‘5[33[j^r S'fcw 
jp3rr5itT^ (b^) 

329 

j[ui^ffis{9 130, 542 
JlvTITHi 1039 

(d) 779 

Jrarm I 218 ■;;-. ; "■ , ■ , 

r 294, 132i;v,|’.r 


CWarangal) 126, 481, 

681, 926 

339, 927 

5ffr[9f¥»i^ 738 
ji^ggr im 
iieri9f%’i(i-''>7 
ngiTfln 293 

i>y 

(Printed Bombay) 

(ol ’IfiipuiO 1055 

. 21326, 21429] 

745 

(d) 500 

afwfrpTiwi^ (0) 575 
[See J<imj. XXIII, 235] 

Sm?i 

81 

[Sanskrit Jl. Dacca] 

(d) 662 
(d) 577 

araaipre^ (d) 606, 955 
154, 779 

a^^ra'^a (d) 746 

araari^aai^ 122 

iRfriR^lii'a 806, 826 
a^iaif^Rcf 50, 107 
a^iafR? 

See f%g=^IiTfor 
afW 660 
U?t5r SuVh 
'"[PE. 11. 59] 

a^waRcT 229 ■ ^ 

bygwainR ■, ■. 


INDEX 
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by 235 

by 3T5ft^ 235 

bygW=^230 

by 

jra?n%r?r (d) 538, 680, 707 

s? 

S^g^f^433 

(cl) 529 

'■.. 'NiJ. . ■'. 

Jt|5fiv^^680 

vs ■ ■ , 

ag^cTWIT^I^ 087 
^05 
303, 410 
(d) 779 

(<i) 

EtTvrre^ 205 
5j«pif 1006, 1047 

111’ 201, 433 

HasargscrTfllSF ‘03, 111, 115, 119, 
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INDEX 




j 404 

, •'1 V* « ■ ’W» * ■■'H W * 

166 

5t€II*Er (6) 786 

(6) [GO. I. 359] 
(6) 727 
(6) 675, 896 
ir^SRFIR''^ 252 
iresiatqigs? (6.) 733 
jr«n?5??i5r 9i9 
56 
1096 

51^[^ 958 
sr^Rq'fPT 1697 
SRcTRR^R 1097 
Sr^51i3^ 1097 

373-A 

Sffct!^ 560, 563 
SRcTf^lWS 373 

371, 373, 893 

TOitgR 373 
^ffg-R^Hf 373 
JTf S«ffl6 
5|^5f^pj^737 

sff i?fw:6r 254 
5[fT^ 116, 676 
Jffi^%5r2r 254 


I of Benares 


IMG. Jl] 

343 

JtrfOTfFl 610, 618, 632, 646 
271 

% JijBSIH: (mentioned by Atma- 
bodlia) 

s[(%crpipr 792 > • 

Gim . 

Jtlf^aWRrCd) 727 ,<'rx 


jpspTf 373 -d 

JTI’^^W5Ift%P| (of Kasi) [Sury J/] 

JH'JfTW 311 

Sti^lTOR^f 50 

Sfrfk^ 919 

JfRiSRvref 919 

ureWRfT 156, 338 

ST’ffdf 160 
254 

(6) 612 

1000 

Snhh 

1^4^^ Shn 
375 


(of Colombo) (MG, Jl) 

Gubh 

Skm 

798 

PPTff^ 401 
1100 
^01 563 

76, 88, 618, 816, 649 
330 
305 

^TS^wTiC ( 6 ) 

[Printed SO JQ 
WFfi^r 323 

219, 225, 251 
251 

^fll¥^ 3 r 251 

^fa%fr 888 

!|stRrn%OT 76, 126, 135 

(d) 727 
(d) 727 ,, 


DTDEX 
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1100 

W 693, 700 

'qj^JRFcI^ 937] 

'si^gir 121 

(d) 842 

543 

254-V 

srrfd*f4r 373 -a 
^' rq'[Sll099 

^'r^rnr (R[^sf) -Sid 

(d) '^27 

5PK{ 841 [sa Jl] 
sprg^q’ [OO. I. 367] 

8Jan 

8km 

Stibh 

gjgqeft 460 

863-A 
Skm 


■ilRfR 1- 

^ 314, 905 

Skm, Swrng 
410, 1098 
Printed Bombay] 
ffs[t%ipr 1947 

(of Mnttra) [505 JT\ 
[fjf 5 l^ (of Dacca) {_80 Jf\ 


^551^ (of Ujjain) ISO Jl] 
(d) 564 

(^>t) 100, 515 
^1^^274 
211 
306 

srgqtjqrtiq^ (%gf^) 161, 373 
ggf5iqT55 [1697 (1702 ?)-1714] 
(=!|!g^TXfq]?f ':5 of Keladi) 161, 
373 

197 

373 

161 

218 

634 

348 

5rf^w694 

sr|oi5Sm%5r (d) 727 




{T8S. Trivandram) 

^fCT 279, 471, 477, 818, 982 * 

^'TS<l5f 254 
254 

See ftTO*T'^^ 344 

^55?f5'J. 130, 715 

by 

^[^rgci%rjr (d) 
by frilir^fOTf L^O- 7181] 

^y^^^^S2 (DG. XXI. 8244) 


* [Sivaprasad Bhattacharya.' Subuttdhu afid Bana, V?ho is i i^Q' 

(1929) 699. Sivaramamurti, Printing and allied arts as revealed in^Bana's 
workst JOB. VI. 896, VII S9] . , « <- 


' V/i'" 
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546, 254 

f%5|^ (1744) 

^OTP- 31 

695, 767, 923 
945 

(OjBp. 6022) 

^Pf.roi 920 
aT^!C€K 
srj^ifCTI 252 
'^9 

q;t5E53il(2W 

^l^tni-sisif [CO. I. 370] 

^Sf«iRPl.542 

('Tpnr^) 

posed in 1600] 

Guptakasi) 

*0., [Gtwj/ Jl] 

Sn:55f®>I5I[f^of [SO. /^] 

S[T^<nt^319 

(3-) 578, 733, 880 

Anonymous 

fcy ->1^ 

113, 115 

^T55^'55[^ (3-) 727 
(*) 

55fefnci?ftfer 

(t) (s4 Eamagada 

Sikara State) [SJB Jt] 

Jil : 

^57, 621,; 932- ; , , . v 

lyWt^ 

5y 


^TOTl^cf 110> 193, 357 

in55JI,^f^5I3r (3) 712 

^l^off^PIoqrfqF [T’O. IV. 

5968] 

STF^I^RW 252 

939, 1044 

952 

^fS^FRUd; 1044 

Wr^!JR§£!5f!^»5W 939 

(d; 181. 246, 656 

5y ?i3ra€? 

^3;ii5i:5Fi 1047 

srrsfci (3) 

5y S^fFT 
[YUy Jl. XXV.] 

(3T?f%) 777 
1052 
251 

373-A, 88, Fady 
j gfSFRIT 384 

I (0) 672, 778 

^FTF^TSi'?! 511,' 640 
^1^ Skm 
SJm 
344-5 

F%^=|f!?ft (3) 503, 881 

PF=|>?15W 

^a:t?vftsi?nTO^ (0) 

[Printed Poona] 

^|5l4q,Sto 
^?S^rif365 
F^g^FC 1075 

Skm 

f^F^ 196 

Anonymous 

ky^oi . , 



by^ CiOf. II. 153-158] 

90 

IPO. l. 370] 

flf^oi 62 
i%|oi'#^04 

04 

l%5f% 

SAw, Suhh, Sanig 

by 157 
[Ed. Gov. Orient Series, Poona 
byE. D. Velankar. See JBBA8. 
(1925) 253. This is S'ambbu, son 
of S'ivaji, tbe great. This is an 
anthology.] 

fWISFff 14*3 . 

Stibh 

|j^q36 

[B. M. Baima, Tm Buidhaghosas, 
Indian Cnltnre, I. 294] 

[Ed, ■with Int. by B., H. Jhon- 
stone, Lahore. Snknmar Sen on 
Buddhacarita, IHQ. (1926) 849] 

SI® 

5^^459 

ffe«5%t352 

1028 

by [lOf. IL 98] 

^1^842 'V*' 1', 

809, 335, 666 _ 

251, 293 
267 


264 

292 

271 

by [mentioned by Atma- 

bodha] 

55«na'fc p. 58 
413 

68, 128 


lliljfIcir P- 

P- 

1Ic§E?^786 

259 

ffWp-l 

f^'f959 
ff^llf28, 55 
27 

Stt&A 

tisrmbso 

251, 887 
%fro^ 941 

#{5E1I^ S1S : 

5i§r^[»lIPf 228 
^ir3H 

216 

^252[Ta.Vr. 7099] 
798 

gjIpilH Skm , ■ 

^Wl 

See^qnftjRim :■ 

mm ('n55f) 293 



flroix 


373-B 

'^27 

501, p 2: 

[00. 1. 389, II. 88] 


Q19 

^rnWIR'fffq'FT 121, 254 
919 

¥iJ13T,j 105, 541 
^tJrral^ (d) 727 

w*r 27, 55, 76, 

818, 816 [CO. 1. 394] 

£•!«, Skin 

^3^ 5'Ato 

VTS#^ (E./S.) 373 
¥[f 8km 
^f^JTRSS 

*r#5i^ (3R?cTg?r) ^ 

(ttstis) 

tIfiTpff (Novel) 

[70, /Z.] 

^I%75 956 

(viiite) 

^gx% 837 
^F5Cr%f 841 

¥fHr«r (11^55) Vizagapatam) 
[MB Jl\ 

807, 827, 955 

’IHrcr^ot Suhh 

^82, 818 

[Essay in Sanskrit on Bengal 
Bralimins, Yidy //* XXVII] 

(d) 727 
264 

955, 956 

ii{^^jm^8tihh, Sarng 
^iirt^r727 

h. ... , 

[Quoted in jittcti. para 69] ■ , 


spsq-fSf 294. 

235 

143 

5iTWli#5r 143, 283 
*ff^6'323 

«n%iTRW767 [rO.VI.7033] 

5iTl%iqSf^r 178 
2. 0 

Kf%iig?15 931 

’ira'<«l'’5I!%3 222, 224, 931 
^rf^RStR*! 

Seeij^isrr 

(d) 781 

*[f%v5trr 

by;i^c[M-4f.n. 100] 

(d) 176 
278 

¥[5%^»RJf^ 205 
vfNj^Rmr [OpF- 6773] 

by^^ff[rO.VI.?094} 

205 

650 ; 

^TvKqpp^srar^r 917 
TfTOvftvSISf (IW5R) 

[of Jodlipni”, SB JI] 

166 

589; 879 
297'-' 


INDEX 
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I 


3 



269 

Sanig^ Siihli 

>Tf*nf®r 373 

Stihli 

^fSffrK 31 

^[=^{4 314 
183 

^sr€ 42 

^f| 42, 261, 815 
^nfqRS^T 43 
339 

^|TDlClf^[(?C-I- 395] 

V- 58 

■*105^ Suhh 

SMi 

'^3Fcfd^3H' SftfK.. Suhh. 
Se'- 235 
Subh 

446 
477 

235 

■»^5i=5f5i^P5,520, 545 
^5R5R^ra5Ti55r 545 
'*15t,N555<:^«T 545 
^ssr3o:m((^539 
^rr^ifTraw 252 


32, 526 
947 

w^TrsRnw 99 i 

iT^n?ifTOfrr??si-'§r 975 

27, 28, 44, 55, 316, 885 

945 

TORi^T 668 

373 

1012 

^ 6 RraTC 27 • ■ 

1040 

[In para 146 ^TRcf^^ is an 
error]. 

28, 44, 53, 55, 318, 329 
wrf3?c^ 719 
wrok 963 
^150#^:^^ 963 
37 

'Sfw&A 

^42,119,260,261 

^yiHtl263 

[Analysed by Gopinath in his Niti- 
Vairagya Satakas, Bombay] 

262 

8km- Sarng 

^gs 900 


1024 


INDEX 


Shn 

[L. Ea’etzsetiiaon, BhavcSahuti the 
poet of TJharma in GeiToan, Halle 

Salle.] I 

^^fqF 3 [ 3 l 4 

Bhm 

li{o^ Shni 

[See S. K. Tadpatrikar, The 
jS!ns?i^w3; PwbZew ; Dliireiidra Natli 
Pal, Sri Knshui] 

by UO, 1234] 

iffUiq^fOTr 790 

■^firra'F''l5f4^ 200, 526, 682 

139, 521, 523, 524, 

526, 5 i2, 913 

by 


^I’Rl«fi’’Fi.l54, 544, 911 

iTpjrl^f 27 

1004 

002 

■^•[Tjj 561-563 
562, 563 
Skm 

■jfIgcUf Pnif, Pdtn. Ssj. 97. 

^Hg=b<lJl?r (=’’ffI3^)C0'O9'. II. 197 ] 
455, 863 

^13^^ 295, 544, 884, 920 
880 

> l ig?!% g f 8 'a-j-«£r 

(d) 252, 706, 786 

'ffigfrffi'TROPl (0) 777 

P‘»^ 

Siibh 

44, 799, 815 
815, 820 
WRlfJPTW (0) 727 

(O) 254-w 

266, 311, 911 

[Ed. with Commentry, translation 
and notes by H. D. Sbama, Bombay]* 


by qfqr^tW^ 
by^fqn^^ 

by jK'IT’I 
by 

by ai^pcTVtf 
by 

by I51f 

by (ifsSfl) 

..... «^ 

213 .....^ 

^nTRigCPT p. 75 
Subh 

WmssfRIj: SiOih ,: i V 

WIWtw221, 251 ;■■ ’ 

53, 251 i ; ;? 


WWT bOO 
490 

^[Kc.'^J^lb2, 166, 289, 526 
by 

byBTJPTr*^ 

[Com. by Paravastu Eanga- 
cbarya, Ai'sba Press, Vizagapatam] 
bl 7 

P -42 ^ 

^HcftraCl 08 


175 
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^KcT^ 246 
WR5Wt<T 290 
246 

[■DO? xxyii. 6972; m YI. 

6972„ It i/ires tlie contents of eacli 
parvan of Maliabli^-rata] 

254 (a) 

P- 43 

¥rRcfri<r 45, 237, 254 
Sarug 

by WFTR 
922 

iTRcfff%5rer 484 
746 

^Kctl^TtcT 53, 250 
¥n^f^544 

*[pk 

=^gfWfW^ [Plinted Lucknow] 

>n^sr5f 1999 
48 

i^PP- 112'^] 

235, 440, 501 
199 
■*ft^g235 

¥[R^*r27 

297 

(d) 151 
440 

^R:RIY?R5I®!T W- ^ 4II 88] 

^Rr5rai5Fr877 . --: 

1942 ; ,. , 

349 : 

ITO. IT. 4315, 4413] ; . ; ,; . vi, ■; 

129 



314, 923 
^^^[14 
^^RT 269, 349 
^rff^923 [TO. VI. 7157] 
349 [MM-. II 195] 

by ^tprRT 
by %faTYR 
See ^[iKR 

^rrff^f (^) 4090 
^n^i3i 

544 

'^'^9 

^3RBRr^f4 923 
^>i5TOIPrr$ 1944 

[There it is wrongly pi™'* 

¥fRf 567, 569, 955 
^rr^^RTR 746 
^TRSR 1094 
¥tR^ Sttbh 

¥{1^ (%^o5t2r) 986, 787 
1^'^’ 

^[00.1.426] 

(d) 686 
141 

■^fw 

251 

¥fR5iR^5r 4?’^ 
by 

>TR^^ 

YIf^Rgr%f 1999 
¥rR®KS[5tf^ 942 
863-A 
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ISTDIIX 



1100 

257, 1073 
(^"Nw) 914 

See f 5 Rt[f|%'^ra 

400 

257 

Skm 

■^m. ^[ 3 ^ S 65 
f^^riCT Sarng 
fw^TCT^Rir 240 
8 hm 

f^sFT 373-B 

70, 116 

*ft(l( = W(if3=»ftH^f) 002, 955 
■*f}q^I5?r 70 
042 

CW3 (=#?r) 662. 955 
1064 

101 

1064 

116, 672, 677, 780, 786 
45 

(0) 727 
^Tirf^JT 785 
Sarny 
610 

?«tfsr 3 jrpsJrr 

(flm^R?ES 5 t) (of Jodhpur) 
143 

TfftmgH 025 
*fNRR 1101 

28 [JfJtf, IL 52] 


^saHsi^frarsJi [o^ip. 6763 ] 

5 Pi 509 

3^3^51 P- 77 
100 
411 
305 

gf?r¥ri 3 ^R?f -‘^oi 

023 

542 

89 

3jjfr55i^% p. 77 
3^ 205 
3 pjpp-q- Skm 
3|^gif 697, 758 
3 jJRqrT 3 ^ Ec(f 

*£X.i5wf* 


3 JJR[ 3 ;( 3 far fff (Hajipiir, Ratnakara) 
[Stiry //] 

j^ricr; iOO. in. 90] 

See ^teRWI 
3jvff 45, 771 
3^ 45 

3|{^ SuVh 

162, 759 
3^3(^101 

3Jjf^l21 

[The ■word Bharavi as priiitod 
there is an error for Bhura’^i. J 
3^5T^3TS 09 
3mil^^ 242 
[JDO. XXTII, 7171] 

3J^ Shn 
3 |^ui^^' SulK 
308r3Tf6R31 454 
1^:% 121 

;;gf ^898 . - - . . ',,. 
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17, 323, 379 
by 
by 

by 

Aiionyinoiis 

57i«2'j 401 

Sarng [Opjj. 1296] 

450 

(li) 83, 151, 777 
by 

by ?r3^qw% 

by ^si^JlfST 
1063 

WR5rif 936 
^^ra836 

(d) 282, 683 
281 
273 

[MM 11 107] 
by^^ 

^5jnqR0[jr 151 

Bnlh 

^tqTffq' 125 
WPWcftWMRq' (d) 733 
■i^^k^Bnbh 
27, 515 

[D. 0. Ganguly, History of the 
Paramara Dynasty, Dacca] 

166 

615, 667 
841 

279, 372, 515 
by 

by^fSW 

by?H^W 



^^tsjpRSHf awid. 
byRf^isr 

by 

by <T«r35T 
by 

515 

873 (d) 

^rswsrg^fer 51b 

(6) 515, 724 
^>TI#5Trj^ 649 
223 

(of Kaei) 

158 [8nry JZ] 

II- 10b] 

by %i3*rf 

168, 706 

Sarng 
^foy StM, 
a?|tR5 ^5, 69 
5}qir^ Evs, Skm 
733 

[-S'bo 252] 
by 

170, 323 
Anonjmoas 

bv 

5R1^ 40 0 
spn«f%r 746 
273 

^rgq> 809 

235, 254 


(firose) 

72 
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INDEX 


1^^ 721,870 

72 

TO 53 

ShiK Sflk 

[PiinteA Benares. Gontams vaii- 
oils stories essajs and StibhaBitas in 
prose and poetry and proverbs.] 

See 

JPISI#T Sh)i 
TOfg^ S09 
tuis^r 938 

StAh 


359 
489 

(Sanskrit Journal, Conjeeverain) 
(in prose ?) 152 

(d) 81 
(d) 727 
787 

(Sanskrit J oiirnal, Calcutta) 

ipgifiiigr 307, 643 
qosvrwr^ 254 
•716 


qpra; 683, 879 

qj%^ 

3#?rf (d) 

^WR((d) 

[Nepal Library: Bendall, 19 
Produced under Raja Jayasthiti 
(1385—1392) 

qf^ig^518 ' 




l?i%qtrfTl26 

HNiaiir (<i) 566 

[Qrioiation in para 5CG is from 
iltniabodlia’s conmieutiy on Guru- 
ra-tnamala] 

Stilh 

214 

apiFcrairte; 

(d) 727 

WDRjiT 309, 311, 456 
RmK S60 
959 

959, 1015 

I# 904 

S'mi 

(d) 48, 786 
Hcg^lTOifl 

[Prose rendojdng of Mirror of 
Matsuyama in J'^vaya's Paiiy Tales 
of old Japan, [JR? Jl, II. 86] 

[m YI. 7293] 
ilc^fl%cr (d) 783 
5TcPlR[ffR 175 
Ygiraif 701 
*IgO^T[*{ 143, 373 
1102 

nilFTiq 76, 143, 373 

( = TF^sr) 359 

etc. {8nry Jl. YII, and 
IX. 198, 204] 


[A very large collection of ex- 
cellent poetry. Printed at J aipux*] 


INDEX 
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irfnw'lJW 220 

225 

^27 

JT^irS^ 225 

Shn 

H^rraff^ 028 
[rO. ¥1. 709-2] 

JpJfFrpTi^WIffff^ 211 

jq^piIS^W (‘''•) I'ils 
Hofq’tJP 097, 1004 

(“tpJfT, F»ip) 251, 254, 316, 
678 - 

q3?TJJ5^ (d) 787 

See gf?I5f 

(^) ^06 
■ (d) 787 
■ (d) 787 
i^) 787, 879 

W 106 

(0) 787 

H4Wi^?a=^i^ 441 
(0) 729 



819 

Ii?prf¥p2j- (d) 787 
l>y 781 
l>y 521, 787 

Ji^^rrs^ C-P-®' VI. 340] 
I?^(d) 563, 877 

(<1) 513, 727, 755 
5y JTri^(5{ 

ff«iR5^r Sairwj, 374, 513 
n^is^r (arr^iff^r) sis, 842 

JT^r55ei=WPi;3i3 

’?^?ft=^Rcr 50 

(0) 254-W 
(0) 513, 755, 777 
«??r^fgm 513 
qjR; Su'bli' 

253, 517, 544, 687 

qg Sh n 
ITf^ Skin 
491 

8km, Evs 

ng%f^T' 251 
dgHa^Tr 314 

trgqfl7pi5RRJ^863-A 


* Mentioned in Sbe is said to have taught her son, and her 

words arc here quoted (Sury Jl): 

sRrmn 'RS ^ > 

Hiqf ^iKpr ti 

tl?r: 'Tl^S H 

1F34 f % 5rl4^«n: i 

pifvm ’fr^r^ ^ ^ II 

?^[?tWSSftW'. fllR: > 
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TTCHIPir 



ante [00. 1. 427] 

932 

[At page 799 foot iwie numbei-s 
4 and 5 are -wi-ongly intercbaiged] 
(of Bamanda) [MG 

Ji] 286 ' 

314, 703, 782 ' 


'825 

nmmm (d) ^27 

51131^205 
U|^ 904 

(Sanskiit Jl, Bolgaum) 
147, 377 

nfO^ 374 

(4) 778 

[Ulwar, 897] 

323 

314 

ngan 252 

(nrannip) 702, 9i7 

[Vidyjq 

RllJ?rf5TPn269 

3Fnwt5i5icra 
rnmmm i<^o. i. 427] 

(mwns^) 280 

[He composed commeniry on. 
Balakrisiia’s Vidvadbliusajiakavya 
in 1644 A. D* GO, L 427] 

(Bedaotoi' of Malianataka) 
667 

CllraiS'^) 45, 237 


1004 

JIH?pIo3iiqtiT (d) 5S2 
214 
213 
1071 

ndl*^ 32t>, 921 
AuQuymous, 

by nsrnin 
by {|eo|^^ 

nifrsilC^TSJRW Pf-H. II- 17] 

Spi- 
272, 820 

H^tiTKi Sulh iBaj. IV. 496] 

^m \MB Ji 1 
rr%:«T35T 836 

nnRnf (<1) (of Kottakkal) 727 
ISO, 377 
nnRmJW 50i 
80 

n%TfnRR:i3r (d) 662 
314 

iUltmr 945] 
450 

8'4 «i, Kvs 

WTfWnn 53, 1094 
n%? PcKly 
iFnn? [7% Jl] 

312 

tp^IW^Cf (d) 898 
542, 901 
(d) 727 
JT^rincft 493 

010 

Slw, 


MDIX 
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235, 451 

by 


[of Mandala GIF. Sury Jf} 

iF^riJrrs^ (^) I0:pp- ^m] 
tmo'ir 1071 
fr?jI?pi?sfVT (d) 352 
qftppfl^TI 230 

See 

[Plinted Tiic'hmopoly'j , 
(d) 781, 787 
IFK#^ (d) 787 
Skm 

^TFqa: 811, 848 

Suhh 

JWR^rapI 781 
qrqrs^^ (d) 672 
tf^ 279, 823 

See 3iT2ITSxRW[55r 
314 

(d) 783 
199 
323 

Anonjiaous 

by ?i'i=sn4 
by 

ipracr^^ (d) 777 
156 
qgsi Subh 

U53TO%fr (d) 

Betidcdl, 19 

JTSjqjI Shm 
iR53H7f3si' 873 

(<1) ^'^0 
283 
SJm 
(d) 842 


n^iwrisn '87 

245, 199 

1100 

JISr^arriT'ai 763 
mli^l#T (King) 124 
140, 544 
926 

(d) 672 
(d) 169 
b06 
235 

(^|5yi=^) 27, 28, 31, 76, 53 
55, 135, 318, 329, 519, 927 930 

irf^r«r (5PTvn«ip’) 3i6 
Jlf^sT 235, 440 
qgjfg- SuhJi 
Ufg;205 
StAh 
(#^o5) 

Of ft 170 
Of^ j8fon, 

OffOOS 286 
OfFPlO^^Pl 125 
ofrtisiMf’i 104 
Ufltcf 886 
woaCisNo 
Ofltf (^) ®30 

OfltO'455 
oj[^o5r<}^iFBr 
ofito (=^iiofrtf •) 

OfK'O (”Ol?0^) 162,786 
OfTft (f«Ri,ft3^) 102= 779 
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INDEX 





Jlf]^ 76 [GO, I. 


JIfTMW Shn 

Shn 



278 

544 

q^IsriS'E (^) S®7 

[Madhusudaiia’s recension— 

Ed. with the commentaries of Rama- 
tarana Siromaiii, Candrasekbara and J 
Vidyasagara — Calcutta. See S. K. De, 
Problem of Mahanataka, IBQ (1^31) 
629, 709 ; and Shivaprasad Bhatta 
charyas’ paper on Mahanafaka pro- 
blem , read at 7th Oriental Conference.] 


A 4.:kS] 

119 

* 

fey 

262 

P‘ 27 1 
50 

5Tfi»rr^3’firR’i4t^ p. 4 
STIWRO' 1064 

p- 43 

iTfTWRg^ri^ [SKO. 197] 


* This book appears to be a history: of King Lalstaditya (Raj* IV*. 131“i45) 
and the following verses from it are quoted as for the 5th Ullas^a by Atmananda 
in his commentary on Gururatnamala alluding the installation of the son of 
Queen Ratta who had been deposed by the Kashmir invader, on the Kanataga 
throne. {Bee N. Venkatarama^s Sanharacarya The Great, 78-9 pp. 7S-9.) 

?ir wfenfi %(^r3rt^ #a- 

^ ^pE^r- 

Jirwl^Rk f ! 

^3%g3[f5i?ww 

=iraT5i'#lrfro'Riqi% II 

t Edited by P.P.S. Sastri, Madras. Ed. by F* Kinjamdekar, Bombay with 
Nilakantha’s commentary. Ed. by S. Sukthankar (adiparvamalove) with ilhistra- 
tions 

N. V, Thadani, Mystery of the Mahahharatai Age of Malmbharata, (Mys, 
Arch Rep. (1927), 8. ,1' .' 

r - ■ <■ 

^ice, Mahabharafay Ana^sts and Index- Jagannatharow, Age of 
Mahahharata War, Pramalhanatha MalHk, Mahahharata , A critical study. 
(Allahabad), and its review W y*. Rapiasarai in The Hindu, 27th Nov. I93f . 
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by ^01 [TC. VII. 7454] JIf|g 7 Shm 

iTfWM 286 

JTITJ^ JrftwlcS (d) 180, 787 

* 163, 721 

TT^IWcSI^ff?: [IIS’'-'' -^4 not found See 
in ilie Tiwj. Oat. II. 3605] 727 

fI|WR 661 I HffSlf^SPS 727 

S9S I g^sn: P- 21 

f^n%w2o4 ^^Shn 

ffftsfrr Shm I u^qt® 652 

38. 39 j 321 

506 [Pnnted Bombay] 

166, 246, 047 669 

(#i) 235 iitti5?:^r'^5[2r 546 

232 ^^6 

fl^f^ (ol' Jliansi) 641 

[/S'O. .72] #5[ Suhh 

q;r^cT 321 

iIfr^R?l^t5[ ^(ffr (ol Demdaloda) 651 

i Sunj JQ 514 

1660 459 

Skm 48, 786 

235 477 

qf|if¥fl 809, 846 q|5rq^ 864 

* This is one of the finest poems in S. India o. g. 

§?^sf^ ^5^ ffi^: wiSTl 

ttf g^rrf 5iT% ^ I 

^ ?rrf fsrt: 

5rM SM f '.??5rsrr?r ii 

Like this poem is Ka^asataka, directed against Kakaji friend, of King 
Skoji. e.g* 

« t^W- vii. 3929] 

ISO 
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UTDEX 



lYidy //.] 

P 24 

ftistsf ^ 406 

(of Bandakaimv 

O.P.) iSury jq 
733 

See fpigqfoscf 
q| 5 Itr! 5 f?W#^ ('!) 7^7 
ulaftsir ( = ll|^) i^O. I. 445] 

#fi:786 

(d) 

5 SWHFa^ ('!) 

440 

mentioned in ^jf^gpf^sq 

Sanig 

27, 632 [00. I. 445] 

53 Cr?:i^iE[^ 

[00. III. 96] 
(5=3Tr*rr55fr?) 752, 8i9 


I^^{ 6 s ^694 

-SA®- 

*i|WlT5Far 942 
ll |^235 

783, 879 
734 

Kvs, Shn 
836 


qi^r^Wf (fl) 727 
qw^fWf <3</(-»;/ 
qj?f 54, 242 
qfr'STi^ 

(a collccHon of iulvoi'saiia on 
Maglia.) 

%' ?:r31=5® [Bewhill 60'| 

<h 

JKfcp Skin 
934 

qtfaig^jf 103 

103, 849 
irrfSl^i^ 941 
<IW3Tq-ii5?ir (cl) 563, 877 

HfpfRF2T35?i: 235, 451 
193 . 

w^ifr^w: 279 
Ufg; 13, 274, 609, 798, 951 
351, 277 
JIflW 459 

162 

8ul)h 
qi^I=53^ 345 

nm (^^ 3 ^) 130 
W’iR- (ntf^^) 1095 
W 

^f||R [4flf. 11, 134] 
f:{fqq 130 

(E. P.) [VG joimiaf] 

^m 

262 


[Is he the same as next supra> Ed, OaL Or. Series with a fine 

analysis in English,] ^ ^ 



Skm, 130 

[«^-4/SJJ (1906), 172] 
Tn«Rn»F?? 286, 542 
476 

by iOudfi V. 6.] 

858 

q[S}fiq^ (cl) 476 
JlOW f^T^Sfr ■^39 

(*^) 441, 476 

by 3TnTJ?(«R 

[Is lie the same as Aiiaii4a 
Eajanaka ? See paras 76, 868] • 

by iP^- 1- 118 ] 

JTrw373-A, 879 

(<i) 783 

*TF#SE5ft P«^'y 

qpv^jjf) 373-A 

Skvi 

314 

«RS^ (K. V.) [F6'' Jl] 

RRIS 1-18, 283 

E Wgiqfi 279, 283 

il^SRScf!^ 

[Zamorin] 168 

c5^(^I®I (*1) 


Fudy, Skm, 130 
Uliqg 53 

JW (i%?IR^l 
See 

[M.A. Doraisami Iyengar, Madha- 
Yidiiarimiit'. Thi-i'-rii. Joiu'nal of 


mw^ (cffscTi^ro) ibu, 0/0 
fPlEf^#^ Ptvt/y 
qrKR^^b42, 768 

Skm. Pady. 130 

i?r«if5W[^5ife[ (^is) ' 

(of Palapa, iJ^epal) 

etc. [Stmj jq 
(Jimi^a;^) 130 
1064 

iTIWIfrc^? 222 
fir^iiRsr (s^fm) 220 
214 

937 

lObb 
(^) ^12 

gi^f^r^Rf b'^b-D 

1- J 


by oi- ? 2 rw 



sag 

iraKi; iso 
^cr€d% 5 fi' 

irRte 5 i| ^%l 5 rf.qR; 716 
S26 

176, 251, 326, 5. 
526, lUOl [R' Jl] 

(d) 176 

»TI^IW=^ 

Sy 2-16 

bjf'te:m323, 769 
fTFTfgi 251, 923 

ss 

Jiprfe^iiSW'jfr oil 
JWfSRT S9, 1U06 
297, 335, 616 
WlM (iioveJ) 

by iTi%i?Rr Li'o'J/j 
flpifoi 125 

JMIWrr^ (d) 563, 880 

*ir^I3®T^ (d) 779, 955 
Hr^RWCiraSJfg 932 

by 

[In iiis paiu 932 (p. 799) fooi 
notes 4 and 5 are interoiiauged ] 
663 

*nwir?^922 

(Ti^rvt^ 121 

712, 939 

(of Bavoda) [80 Jf] 

II 15 §^ Sktll 

(d) 779, 877 
955, 1047 
Si^lRigoi (d) 727 
»Trei%i%f 2 r 541 


:>23 

ST|33?5f 21 1. 371 

qp|5|q^[f;f Uui 

254 

trf^oiq'j^cr 254 
! 5II%I^919 

725 

-Sj lO'ii 

ulj 842 

I JTrg'ctWm (d; 335, Old 

I [Ed. with Tnuisluiiofi liJid Koiea by 
R. D. Karmarkar] 

%53; 255-3 

qrsra^fwTqi’ id) 621 

[fckl with Translation .ainl Notes by 
: A. S. Krihbnarow, ]\ladras. Ed. with 
Com. by Appasastri, KoUiapiu*, See 
ib K. Tiiakore, .-i study paper lead at 
7th UrieiUa! ConferciiccJ 
tlIOT5.f 69 

8ih-.i>j 841 
1064 
‘492 

JTfSf^iv 8tiil, 

199] 

im) SiiU- 

975 . 

(d) 767, 780 
(d) 767 

(lOuiiskiii. jonriial, Calctti.tn) 

by 

■ [JSSP. XIX] 

(d) 

by 




INDEX 
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ill. Iiit. toYadiigiri- 
iiarayanaj'tav'a. ol SVlfcdilrii-yu. Piiiit- 
ed Ba.iiguiOre] 

528, 542 

(M. Ct. jlLirajkar, Puonaj 

!%siwrw-;7 
jfprffaf 2G2 

5-W' 

by 

HRf^TR'T^r (d) '<77 
ffi'5n#?ra:^ 492 . 

105- 

gf3cTfr^^B ('l; 457 
373 

5f*S5RR?r- 542 

SiM ip^iq^fferai 
782 

^.555^2 [^'' '• 1- 100] 

R?IWI’^tl'5pEt 
gf^qi 329 

gi.^q|l^(4 - 

gf ^q%5ir (cl) 734 
gf?^[®F 278 

[Piiuted, Aimamalai Uidvergity, 
CMilambaram with EugHsh transla- 
lion and notes by Eamapisliai-oti. 
Tr. by E. N. Aiugai-, Madt-a.s.j 

gf.5=^g^R^T 220 

(p<iR[q3w) 

[C'l''- 1- 45B] 

gfS5l%^ 251 


gf (soHtd) 

I’y 251 
by qj]q?fr 164 
by jfiaw 154 

AnoiiymoTis 208 

[of Kolbapoi-, 8G JQ 

i^'i 

by <iqqrr%f ff Tmu 
(d) 787 
^5^[!R?[e5|0 737 
gps826 

g%^ 502 
grR^^lwsr 245 
g’3i%5! 72<' 
gW?[R (d) 727 
gfcrr^or 59 
gfai=fRcr 
Anonj-nioas -439 
by ^ 221 

gfcrrR'fer (d) 692, 782 
gwHsr 110 
gfcfRjs't 

by 68, 880 
(d) 731 

bjR:iq5ifflrq;(=?nn-[q) 399, 539, 
544, 731 

5y 727 

gffnq^727 

'5”7'76 Sm'ng 
gcRn'fl® esfecTFfl-^ 092 
gf^FcR)c55I S'd* 

gi%cm=Tif^^^rsq Uh>i‘. 11 477] 
gi%T#5R) '5f«Wi 
g^Rf^fSS liiibh 
gt^R^^r (d) 769 




(His songs are printed at Madura in Sri Guhagunamftvtvarsiin in which 
Navar nana Kii tanas express devotion to Universal Mother,) 

t [Ed- Translation by H- Bbrnva. S. Srikantha Sasfcri, pate of Miidrarakshasa, 
IHS* (1081),, i6S ; K. H. Ethru'wa'ielTerses mistaken for prose, PO* Oct» T08#} ^ 


10B8 

ii42] 

(d) 727 
giujJFSR (d) 727 
S 91 

5 H?titFn%J 3 i:f|,p 5 &l-i 
5^^!% 36U 

190, 268 

51%==^ 

[Meii-tioued in 

2958] 

[BTG. 199] 

SJmi 

(sfl^FIl%) <51, 395 
1053 * 

(d) 98 
(d) 693 

S Karm ( d) 779 
50 

^^13(4 782 
1100 

5^^610 

v. 37S] 

(d) 163, 314, 631, 955 f 
g5jirm^«r!^K 332 
(d) 783 

SfTBr^rrf 

g ^^'^-108 


ETDEX 

' 5f^%fer (F-owe) 

[Eamyiial Juiu maiidir, Britareii] 
10^’- 235 

gf^cTJfisirfrr os 
gRlfmM 28 

99, 235 
^ §!^m235 
' §fjrg^?235 
' gf^'S»?r+;isW 235 

^Prii.leii 8. Trivaiuli'uiii] 

I 5y gi%9f Vi> 

I Oy 105 

At* 

[/ J‘. .//. Cmitaiiiw Siinui&ya coiu- 

po.silKiJiH h.'lni'i! Oil Vl‘l'.i(',. of 

Kii umivi .siiiijlil I a.v»] 

178 

I 71.]. 

( 8 '«v// ,//) 

5C^jf?risr 1012 
5riR 665 

3riRf4*5PT 690, 692 

6 y 

(d) 727 

8 hm 

1054 

*P5Ifr 24 

274 

’?3;r4^5iir 274, 56(5 


IJTOEX 


1039 


SM. 401 


by W^'- 1 - 4 * 54 ] 

867 

69, 605 

3^5^[5f 61, 70, 113, 116, &69 
;^[?rW’I P- ‘■^- 

^ 55511 ? 

(d) 727 

35if3ff=S[Pj^546 

8km 

235 ^ 

W) 451, 689, 710, 8bii 

33?iri5I?[^ 314 
^ifcft^t 451 

3 |ni^Rra (^) „ N 

(Ramgliat Jain iB.aTi(lir, ]>enares) 

[6'0- 4- 465] 

443, 599 ^ 

fHiralal, Mtiohakatika, JLUlvH, 

XIY. 307] 
sg^?r 153 

®21 

^JTpS^'JT 976, 1064 
[DG. XXII. 87, 40] 

VI. 707 81 
q^Jifraicmrair 943 
TOtft5I5I5^[%5qcre 943 
317 

[Translated into E.agH^l^ by Q" 
H. Booke] 


^ (1^) 321 
^ERrf^ 373-B 

so 

■^i^-JT3E^Cra«if 

[Bfiiidall47] 

by 

■ : [Printed Calcutta, JSSF^ 

83, 319 

mm 

Seessj^f^g^rPB. V. 21] 

^^rtir^sT '^33 
^?r^3i8 

[J5PI. No. 479 (1899-1915). 
M.M. Patankai*, FO. Oct. 1936. He 
must hare lived bctvreeu 1172 and 
1404] 

I ^f%3ppif% 93, 320» 424 
373-B 

%W%5T^*r^ 318 
335, 6 16 
668 

^ 37, 274, 566, 951 

%i?if^r*r57i 

24, Sbm 
]^f^815 

(of Brindavana Gurtiknla) 

( 51 !^) • 4 ''] 

%?rai 501 

(4) 563, 877 
. (4) 563, 880 

111’ 14®’ 321, 515 



'1 




WIIR 1^1 

254 





nSTDlX 


88, 229, 233 
by 

^RiisRioes 

q^r^jrr 836 

(f^t^) Suhh [474] 

Siihh, Sanig [GC, I. 

99, 392, 47 1 , 641, 651 
zff^^KT 199 
^r^1TF[WfItci=Wf| 494 

2rK^=^b42 

^b2, 529 
82, 379 

3rR^ (^^ k ) 

503 

563 Surij Jl 


jpT^eiraitTfoT 338 
2tiR55li^ ^"^4, 338 
J[lRiPWb56, 239 

jfjRFT^R: (*4) 43] 

i’ 2 
b49 

3f5rfli%|sr-OT al3 
sigifnw 311 
qgJTIS^ 273 

iTgjTf5q^225 

qg^[^^225 

?pilf^r^426 I 

by 5f?r6R5^f 126 
by ^(^Rwk 178, 1056 
?Tqi!^5r (d) '^®i 
by Jmv^ 

2J5Tr%?rWl^ (6) 682, 725 ^ 
?rJr(fSk?rFft’W W ®32, 72y 
(*1) b32, 880 
551 

3R«fl 551 
3I^Wf^ (^) 
by JF*n^ 

[On the Marriage of Sampat kumara 
of Helkote, Mysore with the Mughal 
Emperor’s daughter.] 

SRIttS^ 99, 756 

!■ 114] 

f5^S (<l) 

(<!) 

3j5I^?(; 814, 863, 878 
qfi[SFg?I5li[l??"I 841, 1103 
841, 1103 

823 

JRlfe^Pibl4 

131 


5)Tlf3^ 884 
sniT^fS^iri^ 884 

anT%5fii^ 

(I’l pi^os. 

bO 

g iM w t i iJ Fl 205 
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BffDEX 



pai¥<z}?T (oOTrfd.) 

bj [>5-B Jl] 

f%fk P- 56 


:r^?rR€ '27 

(3Frr#jp) 

m^tTBIfTff [TO. 

[«-’ 

71%^ 863 (a) 


gfSffg^PfspT 65, 161, 863 
Com. by ?rN?J3^ [TC. VI. 7007] 

p^jtgwfirrar?: Skm 
Shm 

See 5KRr^¥ffDr 
TO^Vt^Cd) 


by ^■giNR' 

by 

(lived in Benares abont 1616 
A.D.) 

(#?^rr%) 224 
(spKriil^) WC. I. 485] 

(Written in 1564 A D. 

If^s[ 541 

’TlV^I^srq' 

252 

ia«RR3 

I|pIW782 

mwr (d) 

j^^Pady 

1^217 

See 


Ucpwiff (d) 

(d) 

[Arslia Library, Vizagapatam.] 

piH% 

3TRRJkm(d) 

[Nepal Library, Bendall, 28] 
Shn 

sfurraiOT 919 

545 

^Ispfat^isjj [00. 1. 133] , 

4ijfl?5[qiq- 44, 252 

%Tf^ Zbs iJSSP (1936) 169] 

qlrfgiif Skm, 373 

^1% C^TTfN;) Skm 


INDEX 
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[Ed, (N. W» recension) Bombay. Ed- 
with Com of Brahmasankara Misra- Ed- 
by P.P.S. Sastri, Madras. Tr. into 
English by M- L, Sen, Calcutta] 

672 

[In para 406, read for this 

«fr^pi?f3 

31. 252 7 79 

by 

byjTfgjfni 

724 
by 

28 

lljW?fj^251 

(1 124 

314 
787 

>iIR^SI 2 ^(d) 

(«ftTc^) 645 , 

(^f ®ip) 455 , 

?fjpr 85 

^iPRtt^ior 

^0^ Melakottayur) 


Cbintamani, 


145, 146 (mdcl.) 

[It is said that tlie otlier works 
mentioned in para 146 are in 
Teliiga. See Taniavnii-Andkra 

Rajiila-oaidtram IX 26] 

1064 

922 

i§?nar 3ijTr^5T*r 150 
5[§qTspj5[^p? 146,937 
(Ed by. T. E. 

Madras) 

937 
541 

See fEai^nl^ljr 
I3=Ti«{i%551^ 150 

Jl) 

91 

Ilfn«II=^l4 668, 777 

( 4 ) 

146 

Il'TW 28 
if 45 r 53 ii?iqT 
IfTlt 904 
quoted by 
^gqERf^5i1^93i 
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INDEX 




1031 

{f5in%3;886 

fg^ 1032 

llw5rRn^=^r^ ^36 
?^RR (^I%i^) 493 
ISM^ (i%erfi^) P- 24 
l^Rd^ 323 

rfra^(R) [MmijJii. 8] 

ffwai (d) 

370 
(fl^) 787 
lOpp- 0159] 
lf|F^781 

!^€{^919 

ISTSE^fli^rfr '8Am, 374 

[UP- '1/' (1936) 27] 

by ?JW4ffW 
ipsTift 501 

254, 659 
'toS'FFci Suhlh, 183 
^yri%5if 055 

716 

Stibh 

^^RJTPSRnTFr (0) 

[TO. VI. 7149] 

373-B 

#1W158, 708 

314 
1074 
?flnwr 744 

501, 842 
783 


IfW 

l%¥ni5ig^ [f-'-'' '. II. 38] 
({[SIFRi) 848, 86;5 
(0) 095 
151 

152 

p. 42 
27, 2*29 

^q^Rjqr 

[Ji!.i«i/s. Xlll. 9-i] 

235 

1^^1314 

I i(?RF^Ji;235 

I isfqri't'JfW [(i'-'- 1- I'SO] 

j (TO^F5[f5iF^) ^35 

I 254 

i 1^6551^% 

[Mil I. No.^215] 

»S«?A 

^^ijqoT (Ig) 913 
ISiJimt 055 
891 

1^3TF5T 727 

®«5/j 

Si!i?r 

235 

’CWW'fi 303 
^51jot 927 
1102 

440, 546 

iCI#I 442 
08 

^a^Rf^5[5irir 199 


INDEX 
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# 803 -A 

SI®! 

SS2 

S3 

#f# CDl. '^ 111 , 242 ]^ 

[-BS’^' isi] 

102, 235, 2o4, 37o 
#^5? S08 

Sulli. Sarmj 
767 
qrf^ 329 

(jfRmS^r) SSI 
Cf^Kfq 924 
8km 
1S2 

^[^^170 

716 

72 

SOI 

?f^227 
?igWT^ ^S3, 922 
^?f^55crr 251 

S22, 923 
S22 
by5^N?J5 
■ by ^raf?w 

by goftT?! ^'^3 

x^smw: 

Com. Jaggu'Verifaiiiaoaiyjt (494) 
922 
SOS 

S63-A, 88i> 
by CPIFF^ 

by i > - . , 

922 

.8e,i f^gnw 


58, 342, 665 
927 
815 

i[^Rr=5r S14 
^f^sSi 246, 531, 610 

[Ed. ■with translation by P, 
Ramanujaswami, Madras,] 

<.(?tl't«5i't!(^ 922 

[CC. I. 492] 

254 

863A 

1^1 

841 

Skill 

[Arslia Library? Vi^agapaia 
SAw 

904s 1071 

?froi*n% S 14 

Seo 

^*TOiqi% 314 
^jqoftTO^ 252 
by 493] 

5J[|cBi?5[ 352 

[SO /?. Xllj 

w^TFq: 

erat^nOTs^ [^■'0'- 1. 493] 

289 

764 

&c., (in pi’ose) [Ml 
964 

ifOTRraWPr 724 
?F*IID1W:®I 680 
^Furs^i^l^ S42 


BSTOEX 


1046 

?!9l^'k903 
922 
901 

by 902 

by wo. 1. 511] 

WJ!tR942 
922 
314 

by 237 

by ^15^ 884 
by sftwwraRrl 

Anonymous 132, 210 

igT^5[^755 
^gnnqg 922 
?5nT2fr 

by racfr^'^^rfi’rr’^nsT 

iJSSR XVlII. 33, 132. TriiBslu- 
tion of BabiiidL’a Natli Tago.re’s 
work.] 

l?fiT[rri^r 886, 926 
884, 922 

mmn 922 

(0) 787 
1?R^w923 
922 

(d) 787 
097 
314 

(d).161 

758 

[AQI. 11. 134] 

883, 922 

by iCfjjTsrrfr^ 

[BO. XXYII. 10075 on tte life 

of Vafcaja] , . 


(d) 177, 714 
922 

225, 922 
by 

by [BO, VI. 7188] 

[It is a work in prose and verse on tfae 
customs and the manners of the differ- 
ent countries in India In the form of a 
dialogue between Vis\vamiira and 
Vasistha. Ee is same as the author of 
Keralabharaiia.] 

311, 496, 899 
923 

890, 922 

IflgWW 923 
922 
797 
itg[^923 

922 

=5;ft[W§wr 922 

, by 151 
by 166 

879 
922 

254 
(d) 787 
(d) 787 
373, 922 
Sec 

[Composed about 1060 A, B. See 
Hardutt Sarma, Some iniknowii Scifis- 
krit poets of Mithila published in 
commemoration Volume* For indei^, 

of verses, see COJ. IIIJ 



1064 

1047 

1042, 1064 
1042 
1064 
1064 

1032, 1064 
iin^FOTrr^raaRirsa' 103 
i(,7*1<rf^T 1031 

id’HIWr 1028 
IRRWr 069 
lPI5t^ 1064 

1028, 1042 
fPMfsr 1027, 1028 

i>y%ira'^ 

byafNyiisr 

iCRlTTi^ 1028 
1064 
1064 

1064 

IT’^^rW 1033 
U’WWl 1009 

1064 


^^Pifffr3i4 

by 

S63-A, 922 
922 

by iffq'ipSWI [nil'- 11' 60] 

922 
(6.) 

by 787 

§=117F5T '^21 

by iijfp^ 91, 225 
by?5irf«r^i^ 
by aFiRpsT 305, 903 

byJKf^i? 

[<10?. I. 485] 

See^m 

?[%^S[5rFR 922 ITG. VI. 72 
885 

923 

(6) 787 


[10. 1491] 

mmsm iTO. VI. 6963] 
SlTO 
&e 

Skm 

330 [JOf. 11. 123] 

by JIKraDr*Tf [Opp. 2685] 

1 1064 V 


or iCOT^fg (s«f 618, 646 
(5I55I#Jr) b45 
irwffer 1^9 
4IWd FT 

78, 96 


Com. by 

?ymi^R88 

[A Veiikatasubbiala, Authors of 


1048 


nroix 


Ea^'liavapauclaviya and Gadya- '■ 
cintamagi, .TOuis (1937) 134] 

[C'C'- !■ 499] 

541 

[C'G. m, 91] 

92, 15-2, 339 

by if3fi^fli5i<fr%cr 

91 

by 

by If 

by 

by 

(S[1W£^) 955, 1047 

lRfi%fl55 

by [Iflf. II. 125 on the 

Maharajas of Darbliattga Stale] 
(ft^fJi^) 520, 787 
iraf («7f^Rr(=^f#S5r) P2 
WRR (tfsr%5r) 520 
'inWn, 

?:Rfm b49 

(d) 252, 706 
uwg^Cd) 
by 681 

by 165 [BO. XXVII. Xo. 

10043] 

by ?lJr^ 672 
11^4 (^i%f35r) 209 

?!fr^ 

[His son Raimcandra^jarya 
Vidyaranyapancanana wc^iB stutis. 
They are great astrologers] 


177 [TSS, TnVanclram] 

"6S 

150, 217 
260 
290 
232 

by silfnwf^l 
by 

?:i3T^^ 923 
iCf3R5r®R'''h^ 19' 
i[f5t^o® 53, 5 d 

^fSff ( = f ssrpR ?) Shm 
^rsffcSJtS Suhh 
5pr»fWRS=^€;^ff^ 491 

(iTWrof^) 1068 
100, 152, 271, 518 
{[5RRi^I 073-B, 184, 188, p. 18 
by 5if[JR:i5T 
by itPJqHS 

by^«!gDi 

[Translation by Ranjit Sitarama- 
pandita, Allahabad] 
insRl®! 184-139 
iCfapTlf (&!%) 

[Mahmahopadliyaja. Sury Jl 
Died at Benares in 1933] 
I(5TS'5tl=?aif 273 
g^ITqr 495 
815 

I15R(^55 874 
IMIR874 
O'tRR'W'd, 160 
874 

273 



[of Viwe, VO jq 

?r5R[®r675 


'?f3®crRr^'2Rf?cT 

(of Salivati) [SC. Jl, 

Sury Jl] 

[Printed Madras] 

5io 

195, 442 * 

?:riilrai 524, 912 , 94i 

it'iRraR 828 

[V. V. MirasW, The olwonohgioal 
order of JSajasekhara's worUs . — A ftill 
review in Patakh’s Com. Vol 
Poona. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Qwrjaras, 
JBBA8. XX. 10] 

298 

201, 440 . 

199 

175 

?Ri€867 

?p5tf*5iJRra^ (<i) 856 

wsatl|i^w200 

?r5n^ra5TtqR5 254 

820 , 
183 . , 

?MWli;150 

tfgfrqc^ 68 


^FTIfSlq^l^ 188 

(d) 

See 

IVfim (<!) 727 
72, 183 
?f#?^fS52 
^'8 

^IWSlSra^Trfs:?: [S^ry jq 

Shm, Sarng 
Sarny 

?n?WcRIIf^ 

!!%■«!# efo- [8-®^ 

?;iWff ''nrsft 1064 

[a collection of 
. stories. [80. Jl. IH. 395] 

1101 

^WSPETR 838 
See 

by SfiRm 542 

by [Vidyjq . 

trWWFFfRtl'^ 251 

224 

[MG. Jl. n. He lived at Santi- 
persad, Xuddea in 1710-1782] 

251 ? 


* There is a manscript in the Bhandarkar- O. R. institute B. K, R. (i87d:-5 j 
p. 9-10 has a critical notice. The hero is not Sultan Mohammad of Ghasni, but 
Mohammad Begadha of Ahmedabad. In the colophon the line of Gujarat Kings 
from which this Mohammad came is given- I am in indebted for this information 

to P. K.Gode, Curatop,Blmad«kar .9- R- Institute, 

133 


ESTDjgX 
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INDEX 



(ll^) 716 ^ 

252 

by ^cmffF3[cfEi| 
by snsfEor 

l^7& .Tl] 

«»If 252 
p. 42 
«iii!353Tr=i?*ir 
^jq|s®3T 863-A 

^I53T5R;!5I3qi^ 

544 

(JTiw^^pr) 

l»ft^3RPIfF^BFT I. 256] 

[OC. I. 509] 

^IReor 781 
Sf’Tprcl'lwi^^ (^) 

^inf =5r (jtfr:) J^ed 

lOG. I 507] ■ 

[Lived in Benares about .1616 
A.D.3 

icwf^T spEqint^ (ra^jT^JTw:) 

[£7P. Jl. Slioi-t prose stories] 

?Wf®l (l^rrssp) 779 

(6) 

^|P(rr 286 
^pplfiair 941 

by wipsccft^ 

?fqf ojRn 1064 

p. 77 
296 


«:[StRM^251 

251, 709 

160, 251 

i{JSt#JIvH:»T (6) 778, 955 
251 
224 

251 314 
919 

?rq^955 

m («f!Fr[«i3^) 298 


[GO. I. 505] 
m (fa*9ilHi*gpt) 

IR (^155tT%) b41 
^ 8hm^ Suhli 
ITU (fl3^) 922, 941 
m (^fS^r) 
iRsn^ 

[GO. I- 506 

in^f^ 262, 331 

152, 172, 175 
by 

by5[m^^ 

byjnWt*fiR^ 

Btrww 252 

iC(iR7>fe293 
by SRTiqfef 
by^!Pi?#%cr 

iCRfi^298 

*ffcRm 

IR^ ('tilW) 7^7 
[About 1550 AD.] 
D*R#407 


nmix 
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(3f) 

^^[00.1.511] 

(of Tanjore) 

(d) IGO. I. 511] 
?fJT^ (# 7 r) 672 

^Gorilgjq ICO. I, 511] 

f- 611] 

IFWSC (#11^) 619, 728 
5[[IF^ (^) 252 
too. I. 512] 

(^) 

(Wt^^) 161 
IFtr^ 63 

666, 919 

t0i)p. 3840] 
921 
252 

^lJTq!5^541, 922 
by 641 
by 

1664i 

(55^*(fS^) [00- 1. 512, 
513. Born 1484 A.D.] 251, 314. 

[00- III- 169] 

(^151%l) 650 

252 

F[ltR=?[WSrsR? 199 
ip^qinj^qot 941 


?lHfOTl5W5; 254-0 
254-D 

tinfojT ( = 

OTfsoisiiflR; 411 

252, 859 

?R^5iP5 (=^cr?rto) 1064 
252 
296 

5[f«lSoim 252 
^[,^[^323 

^FJFrriRW^ 868 

(00. 1. 506] 

?[JT^251 

#fip?55)S5I 

(^^) 787 

HIJRSS 863-A 

(q^r=R4^?n) 225 
i^m) 262, 293, 522, 1094 
iRT^ 672 

649 

?R=^ (l5Ra*{) 166. 637 
niraTsPOT {TanS- XIX p. xxxii] 

Patanjali 


[Kes''ava*s father was 
Patanjali's father was Kes'ava and 
Kes'ava’s brothers were Is'vara and 
Rajacudamani'] 

ctff^ 541 
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DSDES: 


lo" 

(^TFCSM) [1’^- 

7390] 

?:fJi^^R: 101^3 

(^1 Muradabad) 

[Sury Jl] 

Hanimiaddurga) 

{_ 8 iiry //-] 

S[Iipq;;^51f^ (T) ^?Wf3f 

g^f [FP. Jl. X] 

5!T<rf^5v5t^ 708 

904 

i[WS P m^ 

1000 

by (311%^) 1^®’ 2^9, 336, 

34l" 

by %T[^ 5 ^R 337 
by 

by 252 

by 

by 252 

anonymoiiB 787 

?W^541 

1099 

![pi^c['€3ri#?f 252 

^PR[(^ (prose) 

[Eamgliat Jain Mandir, Bertai-es] 

^9 

by arf^ST 

by ^EpeEfWTf^^ 339 
by 333 

by^ft^#r383 

W 177> 544 

^''" f 714 ■ - ■ 


ia*?=^iT (of Xi-a) [TO. Jl] 

(%5T) P- 22 
?aJFTO5r 252 
by ii?niT 
by l^r^q- 

by 

by 

?PRIT%^M 130 
by 

11. 133] 

541 

!crn^[W!f 100 

[o'o-'- 1. 505-6] 

i;W?iR'iT 297 
505 
297 

?!tRfI'T05. 581 
1099 

(ffjn^lfp) 752 
?I*T^252 

p[«ToO^|J!*r 

[00. 1. 515] 

?!!% 1102 

772 

5an^ (»iRf55iR:) 252 
5[ltl^^ (of MnKafaii>tir) 

IStiry Jl] 

768, 908 

C^'o’- I- 

584. Yia'-vaBttha wrote ‘ . 


litbEx 


loss 



mentary on Nyayasutras in 
1634] 

I- 

473 

Datapiir, Muzafarfxii*) 

{Siiijij .«] 

?ripTf«r 252 
?TtRI«r 544 
5!;PCT«T 

lrg^g;s3Tnip{r sib 

tUPTI^ttreff [®«''2/ 

STpfrl^ {3Tl4?5fC)’) 

[Printed Calcutta] 

254, 863-A 

HtCTSlto 

[MM. II. 98] 

863-a 

icnwmfe; (511^) 

[of Amagamva. 80 Jl] 

irJW!*PlrflR[('^) 251 
^rJr^n*15If^ (of Bombay) 

IfqqM5Irft 173 
^wsrf^i^R' 1'^'^! 

IHTtfim 28 
Ilt!q[i3=^d' 189 

[This has double entendre arid has 
stories of Ratna and king Kamapala] 

^IJpns 839 

?T*iWvr^fi^ (of Rajgang) 

818 

?l*PirPK P' 20 ^ .•:, 


OTflTtjld 1«0 
HHiT? 513 

01- 3t5ff[%r5T^r^ (d) 
WO. 1. 505] 
imf 

See ;frcTNi55r 
787 

irws (%t) 879 
IWHSC (==3TPrT^R:) 27, 88, 618 
293, 939 

etc. [Sunj Jl] 

iw*is[R5rsr '^21 
180 
721 
146 

irag^rwso? 

622 

gqtaiT (iriir) 1052 
800 
286 

^uwrmfwf^ra 778 
irni# (R) 

^gT^[Z7P./Z. (1936) 37] 

LOO. I. 518J 
IR^iek 156, 386 
?[qifn^252 
252 

?MF^PT%^ '^23, 779 
IWKf^rait (^S#^) 288 
^S[ 307 
i[rJWPTOr?f 273 
373-A 

1IH^5I5I#R[ (K'A-) J^8P 

?tH^55PST338 



(5raiWl% %»#) 

See 

^ifrarfiR; (sp^R ) 

i[[TOffe; (ti^'rii) 522 

GfFg?3j^ [Printed Madras, on the 

Deit}^ of Yaii-omaddala of Andtea 
eoiintiy.] 

200 

(G) -i-il 

54^0, iios 

(K. S.) 744 
841 
802 

1100 

(^HTS^raiflPl) 017 
irU^R 234 
fRRi%5pr 
iORTf (fl) 784 
iwra# 233 

![r!IR=3[44 

RWR^ (<1) 783 

1064 

(O) Ji] 

252 

1064* 

IRFF^cfl’q V- 24! 

«l|[5W52n^3}T 

601 


SClWrttSK^ 2&iJ 
jrjqsf^q; (of Oraiiganoor) 714 
939 

j[ft{^;^695 

IFPRUfRPI 1057 

161) 939, '1044, 1049 

544 

[Lived in Kollam 975*1025j 

'715 

713 

695 

;^t^l80 

[Baingliat Jain Mandii', Benares] 
252 

anonymous 
by ^TfjfWf 

by 

Meliadivagana, 
Vardliamana) [Sury Jl] 
TOJfl623 
KJRRrall®! 290 
f *151^ 373 

^W5lk815,922 

lPFi5^4i59, 815 

(mentioned by Dandin) 

(of Toloda, VO. Jl) 

iirraif^ss 

iJ5fl5IrtlR; (“^) 04il 

(^vstf^) [of Amntsar, Pnn- 
jab. 8G. /Z] 

UtRIlfllsi (^(^) 544 

(JIPS^) 3, 19, 50 
HiRirf^ (®n^) 522 • ; ;,,i. 



INDEX 
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206 » 

[TO. VI. 7403] 

^iurfsr (^rmremp) 

iwrisf (#^55r) 205 

mm 

mm 

753 

3TC2r^ (sifT*!^^) 1003 
OTigsjw 254-A 
^I^sfiqs^r 207 
iwisr^peraw 919 
in?(f5FWi:i546, 704 
50«IT35Rfe- 206 
?Ifl(35I^W 206, 546 
^rf3rf?32i=^fef 206 

494 

?rJni3T45ira’f^ 207 

^:Tnrfsrr^ 206 

206 

IltnfstS^ 205 
^Mff5n=^I^ (Ul^#) 942 
oqffsrr^ (^to^) 1000 
?m[g3n^[^ 254 -a 

5CWI3^(^ (I^^)^546 

&0- 

[He was Principal, Maharaja College, 
Vzianagaram and lived 1857~1928] 


OTI3^ 206 

(d) 779, 880 

?MPi^ 
by 252 
by 541 
(d) 955 
(a^'<T) 1047 
by jrRfJTJrW?! 

by 3#tPJ3fi% 

^i*P3^^r 131 

by%^^ 252 
?jttn^q=fpj_ 522, 541 
252 
(d) 131 

by 392, 6512 

by 772 

inwr?Ti027 

252 

^pjoi t p. 3 ei sej 

[See M. Venbataratnaia, Bama 
the greatest Fharaoh of Bgypt, 
Madras. Ruben, Skdiesinthe history 
and text of Eamaycnwm (in German) 
Stuttgart.] '• •' 

^WPPiT P- 22 

Ctfl^fcr) - t - r ; . 

?piFtwrr [ 00 . 1088] 
?(JiFiwrfSHrn^ 287 


* (He was son of Kaatimatl and Kes'ava Bhatta. His mother’s brother was 

S’rlsailapurija, who was one of the disciples of Slavand5r- It is wrongly printed 

in para 206 that Ramanuja was Alavandar's son's daughter’s son. Ramanuja’s 
date of birth and death are in the, chronogram. ^2’ (9^® 1064 

Saka) )• 

t See S. Aiyaduraiaiyar, Uamayana as an illustration of Yogasastra 
(Printed Kumbakonam). 

“ The Ramayana is the story of Atma Vijayam. Ramais the Atma who is in 
quest of -Sita who is Brahmavidya with the help of Lakshmana, '^rho is Buddhi, 
an! Hiaumin. whs is Minas,, by AestfoyingRawanai, the Rajogana with the^ ten 



p- 25 

P‘ 

ppfOf^SSl 

by 

by %3T ^i^tr^l 516 
by OT^sT 704 

^,fri^%r [TO. VI. 7406] 
JCWmcPc^iI P- 26 ^ 

^i*?mcncq#[%r p- 26 
OTRWcrT?i4i^43r 143 
143 

^piPFIcfRl^'r m VI. 6()46.] 
iaJIPPW^ 255 


INDEX 
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oonta,. 

(in o ^icis) 

1001 

ilWSRW 100, 338 
cmrar^sse 
^rfs[0 274, 1566 
(^F5'<N)) 890 

?FP4?:f^? 253 
C’Tfi'^^r) 

?:Wsg^f%5T^ 211, 544 

(^iir) 54 ^ 

(icrfl^^jr) 636 
?ijfr^ 125 

See 

<cwrc[rf?(iFfriOTr557 298 
Ijrpsftfl 314 
?r?riprrf?; 314 

?;igiffl235 

825 


251 

[TG. VI. 7285] * 

irei^R’T 251 

ireftfR [gorinda] 

by TfFl^ [MM. II. 134, like Gita- 

?rl^ 5 r 198 

A 

?f|55^ 949 
8km 

^¥Tn^Tq 254 

792 

Ctr%ira^j?'T 893 
^fUaft^irQ^FT (?ff^) 352 
100 
by 
by 

byjfrN==^«r 

192, 777 
145 
542 

^f^frira:^ (<1) [O'C'. I- 527] 

^%ii»fFrr%nT (8.) 777 
by 

byiin^jk 713 

bygjferr^^f • 

by 312, 906 
by ffg^Fsr [®8. G08.] 

by aitqfq!(fr%g' 
by 943 

by 939 


yo 4 

?KwrSI?w 254 

509 

( = ^5IFrJm^) 43, 44 
?:(won%r^ 70 
?:i5#5IS=3i[WSt 522, 769 
563 

251 

783 

(=?fRr?r^rsq') 


* Ea=iakrlda is this finely described in KfSnakarnamfta. 

3TSRWfRf«Ptrt RfSTft =RF6‘^'n'rs'Rr ' 
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ESDEX 


contd. 

253 

150, 544 

l>y 3T«T!^ 
by %I2T^T5f 
by iO^RFg 289 

b44 

55RW#rrf^3T5'JI 253 
217 

55i%Fff;g^ (d) 790 
(d) 777 

^5=^^ 190, 455, 848, 863-A, 870 
^ 904 

260, 865 
863 (a) 

1064 

006 

’5N''fl5^?WR!r 
See qf^qoig 
^^n#gcr ^armj 
8Jmn 

wmii 

^ (3??Rrp-) 198 

!9R5irf^ ((7(7. 1. 528) 
^S%51, 802, 829 
176, 659 
^j^752 

WR 

g6qif[^f [Mi¥. II. 80] 
■^^Shm 
Skm 

W^l'M^NWkl 251, 323 
349 

[<717. 1. 529] 

802, 828 


irfIWf«It%»f^'Iirs5T 254. 

308 

593 

^5W6; If^rfel.) 282 

(d) LOC. T. 528 
314, 442 
fSE^32 

^E?rpt ( = ^5) 000 
Snhh 

72, 812, S70 

561. 563 

^?I^rf^(=^7) 220, 323 

[See D. G. Sen's Medieval 
Taislnm IJfemfure anti Jl, 
of Dept of Letters, Calcutta, 
1931] 

297, 998 [Tunj. XSfl 7338] 
f;q[^ Skill 400 

bO 

110 

wif^55fi»r^{5?r L-Sic<’- 242 
^IRcTR 818 

BTG. 190 
by irf#3ft 
by5^f?3[ 

Skm 

^dt^FcTRIRri^ 168 
^(TTfMf (d) 781 
218, 515 
873-A 

SeeiffcPim 

Suhh 

(d) 563, 880 
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0) 682, 725 
225, 312 

^*tfi373-A 

, [Prmted, Bombay] 

[i’ewM, 51] 

irtl’^r'Sr'^ (of Pm-apadlia, Dacca) 

[sojq 

235 

55f.qr889 

^03> 1019 
g^'JTfrrfe^ 015 

^a?oTi???a' 45 

rai P< 42 

(lump) 517 
^of (afrwos) 252 
g^or (»rRI!'5T) 

[W. lY. 5460] 
(^iRtgsfp) 376, 517 

5^-JTOI 

1- 536] 

^y^qoj Siihh^ Fady 

541 

ss^onrfS^ 88, 873 
gl^ipRl^ (“^jgiraeS'l) 

^IM^5 76, 373 

^qs^IileJn [composed probably 
in tbe first half of 16th. century 
A.D. CO/. II 300] 

P- 42 

55^ai»t?yr 059 

059, 1015 


694 

[Sbijy’. No. 3963] 

by 

270 

g^qiJi^n%R; (If^) ('Sw'-y '1^3 

S^^TOtrailf^ (of Nagonr, Mai-war) 

[A cittabavya, accrostios. Samda 

/4L 282] 

441 

(m^) 526 
(>®f^) 032 

246, 254, 323, 610, 639, 
649, 656, 566 

119, 294, 306, 398 

252 

g ^0P T ^ 282 

See T%cr%sr?r 
es^qoifippjftq- (?) 541 
Samg 
^374 

(6) 777 

by 039 

by qm^JT 

(^) [VP- Jl} 

55^1^61531 

bv [Printed Bombay] 

by ^tTOPT 253 

55^.qFynfrr5I^ 212, 649, 650 
212 
506 

(prose) [SC. /] 

^!?tRr55q! 107 
505 

5!?tfi^250 

323 
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HfDEX 


(mentioned in XXV. 

91] 

Skm, Sluir, Pady, Sarnij. 

=?^<#ti:rs!r 254 

JTS^dr 513 

C5^SK (^lofrffss) 

[mentioned in Blioja])rabaiidlia] 

^'rw? (%^R) t 297, 6G6, 675, 
1031. . 

^5Ffr^i: (55ls) + 889 


si^iftfr^iEr 646 

55?jf!TO% (K-«-') rri', .in 
5!!Fft?RrM 2r.9. 7b7 
3JJJfR#f 54 1- 

55StfRrKr 85 

841 

1005 

- X 

SfSRTirrro^iOT OjKog-ff) 1030 
-141 [C'C^- 1- 538] 


3WIi4 


t He must have written his commentary on Murilri after lie became an ascetic 
and assumed the name Banuinardus'rama VIIL 33221. He had a brother 

Kondubhatta (Panditapattabhadra). 

t He was son of Visvanatha and Parvatl of I-Iaritagotra. In hiscoiopbon to the 
commentary on Saundaryalaharl {Ttrjzy. No* 20664) he describes bis ancestors, all 
great in learning. Of these were Mahadeva fpara SS9) Lahsmidhara, (author of 
Sahityaparijata), Virincimisha, (author of Bharatarnavapota and Sahityamimamsa). 
He was in the Court* of King Gajapati Virarudra of Orissa and wrote Sarasvati- 
vilasa (on Hindu law) and poems Laksmidbara, Barbavatamsa and Karna- 
vatamsa. After Kfsncdevaraja married the daughter of Pratliparudra, LakSmldhara 
appears to have gone to Vijayanagar and lived in the Court of Kfsnadevaraja, 
whom he thus praised* 

mji i 

3Tr%: 

sTT^rf^'w-.'itrf^rqfkr^Vncra: ii 

P. V. Viraraghavacharya gives his date as about 1465-3630. Imscriptions in 
Kondavidii mention LakSmtdpara [EL Vi- 280 dated 1520 A.B.] 

Has the same LaiSmIdliara written a commentary of Anandalahail ? [COM. 
688. Here his name is noted as Lak^mldhara Deslka-] 


INDEX 
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441 [GG. I. 538] 

i%.tp'(0^ifr 

os^URRra'nssilr 311 

55S[<Tt?f?:Pi'n^fiieq' 742 
3#ifr?I2I'n=qR^ 242 
318 

(3-) 787 
^5?fra%f 344, 547 
IfFTFH 

S3 

5!??fra:!^ 213 

492 

555<fR:f%I^6^ 210 
223 
031 

fsoir^fPC^^m 

100. 1. 539] 

asfffwf^ (Rf'^3^) 103 

5I11=^'J.344 

(cl) 777 

55#<TT%5?Rr5B 737 
55!i«lWfJi%^ (<1) 341 
55?F^fir^T 380, ISO 
55?!Tf3^<lOTrf®^F 022 
311 


28 

312 

See ^nftr^iro 
544 

496 

55OT^Fl^ff!5afl5[ 342 

(6) 

3y 777 

3y gi?5lffr 551, 783, 842 

See 


254-F [TO. VI. 

.-JN- 1 /? 


6957] 


F «rif IF'jft 378 
904 

531 255 


f 746 

m 

Hw^^FfTFS^ (3) [00. I. 541] 

aCiO 


i) 786, 880 


3fJ^tHf?F?r (d) 706 
55OT3r 9^2 

55gj^%f 286, 600 
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IIDIX 


(а) 69, 611, 670 
^r%cRf^252 

(б) 9;19 
S;i%gi%SI?15T (d) 671 
sI^t745 

af^T (6)565 
®I%?riII (d) 374 
60, 641 

286 

^Scfwp^rw 126, 257 
2/3 

119 

?;^aiQ5{/iliJr (d) 727 
«5S[55(qRm'2T(d) 777 




(=^#r:) 

[Quoted in Sxivr.] 

^laigqi^f 325 

[GB. HI. 118] 

^[^qfoi 314 
55I55t^f?fr 318 
^iffg ITC. VI. 7407] 
c5j?[tRr?T3ft 487 

403 

280 

156 

254 

782 

fsma^II’ER 70, 819 
(^515TO^{ol Kratnkoti, Dharwar) 
[Bunj jq 
626 


SnhJb 

720 

(d) &so 

55iV|^"r (d) 939 

“O, loo, -i-iy 

6y L-A.^ 4] 

5t3pfgi%i2i 

Subh 

Subh 

sra^frf.TI'T 381 

55FPT[S!P-24 

«IsEJn«RI 

(d) [2'a«j. VIII. 3673] 
#fS¥-Rr 68, 69 
786 
309 

^q;i^r^209 

#ra(^rt (iq|) 209 

[He lived foj- 121 years in 1205- 
1326. The dates given in para 
209 appear to bo incorrect. 
Vedaiitades'ika has -written a panca- 
s'at in his praise], 

1071 

^yqvj^r^ (d) 53, 613 
284 
836 

1032 

1064 

933 

(tw^S^r) Subh 
Suhh 
Sanuj 

^qygsfr 373-A 
#Tr3S[i 

129, 251 
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810, ‘.822, 953, 955 
27, 286 

Skm 

5f 

^fSlII#5fRfrrRRoiN 

( “ ^3^If{ss»n*IR!'^®r) ('^) '242, 7 i i 
^fa!r*R:®T (^Tft^T ^r^’Tf'Tj^) 
E[^^^gf?r^c*j^[2’(?' "^I- 7201. Des- 
cribes the life of Manavalamaha- 
muni. See para 209] 

(<1) 

^#lf%342 

845 

58, 342 
312 
53 

Wl^foT 1039 
f l-I?! 8km 

^^^rstcrt'T 741 

254 

713 

Sbg 

545 

by 3T55fe 
by qtiriipf 
8iibh 
SsiSa 

254, 311 
632 

^28 


10 

^cM^T ^78 

wmiMSa^g 

^irwbis 

5iTr5f5R^ 

^Rfq^f^^ui^toq’ [composed in 
1641 A. D. CO. I. 565] 

(wr“i) 

f^itcnit^T (s^rr^i’i) 

(f^) 

(If r€»i) (<i) 

(srfffd) (4) 
^rgsRsTRCwimO (4) 

[Ed. (tOS, Baroda as Rupaka- 
satka. These were enacted in the 
courts of king Paramardideva and 
his son Trailokyavarmadeva of 12- 
13th century, Paramardi wrote a 
pras'asti to Siva {JA8B» XYII. 33) 
and ruled 1163—1203. See IA» 
XXXYIIL 121] 

003 

R^^rf%^j=frTrspTi% nfroR 042 
(4) 

[Quoted in Sahityadarpa^a.] 

80 

sp^refgsrufSR 80 
Rfr3%iil 745 
110 

by Iff [Milf. II- 02] 
^R5ri%I5T 0pp. IT. 6799 
fJWri^^f 672 
gRurf^^ri 297 

8Jm, Pcdij 
fffSSfIT 746 

Skm 


f 


1064 


DTDEX 


Snhh 

^ (^ri%"7Fgp) 529 
"87 

122 (1316-1415) 

si#frrs^ 

50 

504 

[BeMlGb] 

q{3[^f5l5; (STl^f) 251 
(ft?#) 242 
^^f%-F[5r 506 

505 

^<3[0'5ni5?'l 251 

See ^f^5rm%5Tl^ 

fes't^s) pp. 24, 43 
^iqtqTTtsifTJeJrr L^S. VI. 7055] 
(%r^) P’ 52 
qi^r5M^143, 207 
254”D 

(jrro^'ngp) 254 -e 
922 

SckTPTMir 

q^[^|-4704 

^raiv 

^[rfN'r'Tfior^ 253 
160 

%c5WI0t (d) 

160 

(d) 


160 

(=V3-rf?;^ 'Biniiv^) 160, 718 
[of Vatsagotra. Born at Kanoi in 
1165] 

!ll^S!raP5f 

(6) 

qWc^ff^qW^5T% 

JTWsif^mr^^r WO. i. 550] 

( = wf^i5t# 3TWI|-^) 160, 
718 

163 

529 

vt^ivgw 

q'?;r'|5i'T€!t5tra 

6, 268, 331, 429, 591 

[*vi^- II- ''5] 
;^I^I5f^209 

I (=%^Fcr>iWf'i) 

j See ^srwiof [VC'. VI. 7201] 

254 

^rf Skm 

242 

^rfi%r% 19 
242 

^of^g- 345 

669 

1064 

ITO. YI. 7396] 

1064 

^fTR- (=ffI=’lf[WR:) 13 
f%iTR (f%3B#f%S!l) 235 


rSTDEX 


1065 


IB 2 

f’liTR'^fer 235 
235 

^•feTcrS-l 

09 

^ Sahli 

^ ^ Siilh 

IBO 

Sk-in, Krs 

27 

Wfl53;i^( 

225 

831 

368 

SJTironRst 

[STR?^ (siJRa-) 28, 

29, 55, 58, 318 

Sarng, Skm, Siibh 
qg^fssfl Suhh 
920 

225 
1029 

q^''nnoF!r 137, 163, 54-i, 723, 777 
by 
by 

by ^(fi}tFfs?cr 254 
(<1) 787 
(6) 352 

271, 541, 6S2, 725 
WcpR 177, 544, 715 
CTifor 299 
f5i®crr 199 
#^1095 
76 

ReRT 904 

W'6ra«»’'B (<i) 160, 718 
Skm 
134 


f?Rrt^400 
WRftrrsiii 

(d) 787 
113, 115 
888 

f6FcRF5fi?r 888, 889 
254-1? 

314 

f §551 Skm, Kod 
f!%gRfer (in pi-ose) [jJ£B. /Z] 
by 5T'RT!=^[^ P- 21 

ir%^fRi(:mor p- 21 
igi^655 
1§^5q^fr Skm 
f§g-(^5ri44 

[OG. II. 131] 
Sarny, Skm, Smt, StM. 
1§5TFI662 
15RRT Suhh 
1§1=1 13, 470 
fS^TR Skm 

fSRWSRIHIJ (d) 323, 719 
^IRcfracSJfW (d) 1044 
165 

! (d) 143 

WcfllRoi?! (d) 708 
q^sj- Sfo» 

15§cr260 

1g555?ft^1R (d)717, 939 
^^[r(Skm. 

W^r^Slamg 

73, 111, 676 
R^in^Rcr 111 
116 

sfns (itfR) 

Sto 

8fo» 

ef [<fi^g Skm, Kvs 
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fIfqraiM 395, 641 

See 

^1^7^^261,558 
7rf7[7f§5 46 

941 

7RN1 

[mentioned in XXV. 

127] 

8km 

7F75 (tiup) 235, 867 
^iT*r5 (%fl[finics^'> 369 
^(T7S 314 
■^2sro%^i« 

^(T72[55f R 867 
is |«0or 348 
Ef(T^ 8km, 401 
7[^ Sto 
887 

* (=7i3Rf7) 

sri%^[sra5r 

1*7 ^I%7{^7ffe5J: [6^6!', Ill, 118] 
7r^i7[ 373-A 
T'RRrW^ 659, 867 

618 

^RWdft«r73 

7FfRr«f 199 

6y (^r^t7) i^- n. 13] 


^KfWi^ 954 

(6) 

(Planted Benares) 

7rdw623 

^ratiFT 

by [Jta/: II. 1, 36] 

365, 551-A 
1071 

'S/nil 

451, 816 
44 

767 

( 6 ) 

108 

(*T’^) 217 

IBC. XXVII. 10036] 
7r%MP- 42, 43 
7fr«TRd^2ir^I 

217 

88, 233 

Tn'^f^rPi^ 529 
71^ 

W'U'li'f [SS. I. 562] 

479 

7FR[g7) Skm. 73 

SJm 


* [The correct name seems to be this and not as printed in para 163, 

The senior Vanclies''vara was a poet of the Court of Pratapasimha and his son 
Tukkoji of Tanjore. His forefathers were the donees of Shaharajapuram. He 
wrote MahiSasataka or Liilayasaiaka (Tanj. VII 2954.) He was a rival of Ghana- 
s^yama and directed his satires against him whom he alluded to as VfSaia. His 
great-grandson Vanchesvara wrote a commentary on it (Tanj, Vil* 2956). His 
commentary on Hiradnyakes^isutra (Tanj. No. 2072) is dated 1816 A.D- See under 
Mahi^as^ataka. 


INDEX 
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fffr% [PB. III. 55] 

1031 

272, 470, 801, 819 
fpHSH 836 
?W?f(%^=^fer 254 

8hn 

128, 482, 889 

(d) ITG. VI. 7100] 

gW?t7%5R' 733 

Sarng, SiAJi 
872 

sTR^iIm 490 
ffg 964 
^risifor 964 

f 8km 

6 

Skm, 

ISO 

(d) 704 

by 

by 

(d) 563, 779, 877 
gT?iffF% P- 3 
fT?ifr{%^d- 146, 254 

P. 21, 487 
f I?ifri%f^ P- 23 

(d) 672, 784 
784 

Wr?fI^^I9R0i=JI (d) 210, 698 

?ig^I 166, 451 
^fig^Vfir 450, 565 

^ig^[¥.siRrR 473 

(tII) 474, 565, 955 
^I?ftl'IRl5I^ (d) 356 
p. 21 


ffgf%964 

(^ra5R^i%5[) 1012 

vri^ 170, 658, 659 

Sarng, Suhh, 8km 

(g%3^) 65, 331 
170 

(JTRFIOIS^) 172 
(wrRj?%R]-) 170 
(gir) 400 
(^^) StM 
fig^^fer 251 

786 

^g^^S42 

ffg%9T#907 

192, 193 
297 

^rgN^ 46, 170 

bygrs^sr 

by ?[WJn^c[qfefr? 

[composed in 1883 at Shantipiir. 
Printed Calcutta.] 

^rs^ 5 pfe:[i" 0 f. vz] 

I. 567] 

byrli^^iq^wgR: 

[Printed Allahabad. A gi'and 
proso-poetic poem o£ devotion. 
See TO, I. 69 for revie-wj, 

919 

235 


W) 704 
904 
074 

(^ff«35[) 320 

(d) 1. 569] 

(U'5Rf3J^f5€) ^56 
1059 

rnWRcT^SO, 408 
by 250, 254 

by ^ig'^5408 

1%^w252 

i^asagwios 

i'^Ti%^f=^rer “102 

I%BHff=q-f^ 254 
by f?rw 

63 

429, 432 
by rp^T^PTfl^ 
by %TO 
by i%^Jrr5Eatav( 
by 
by 

byf<^ 

by^rfs^g 

f^RSJTTI^^ i8fe)i, Suhht Sarcing 

(s^ras^) 459 
385, 400, 470 

I%JTIl^^IiapFre 62, 89, 459 
202, 432 

l%5Bqft^I (d) 166, 622 
(d) 668 


(d) (mentioned by Heina' 

Cfiiidra) 

(d) 7S5 
(d) 7S3 
400 
(d) 694 

671 

509 

ill (5TITIf^) &d./i 
f^=5rRti% 116 
1^3111!% 27 

73 , 

f^vrfq=cp^7,;g^#a' 235 
f^3j=q';5[g!%f 235, 440 
T^q^fgfci^r 231 
75 

(d) 786 
i%3raqR5 400 

442, 500 

]%5f!J3jq-i® 2001 

fasTqtrf'^ra Siilh 
727 

l%FI?:m (^!3#) 254-F 
53 

5%3pRiOT^trr^ 356, 919, 938 
738 

#ir3H%^fIS5Tj%iT (d) 96, 785 
544 

f^^R55igfl5^ Opj>. II. 4S4 
l%3f3I5^ 53 
318 

r^%3i55^R: 370 
I^W 374 
l%<3PrR?^ 816, 863-A 


istdex 
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[He is son of Maliadeva and 
Savaml of S'andilyagotra and be- 
longs to Badabara state. Printed 

sojq 

jfrraitBIfB? [Sarada //!] 

50 

iqisnfpS [TG. VI. 1957] 

(d) 777 
374, 462, 626 
[See JMy. XXIV. 156] 

321 

[Printed at Nagpur witii the 
cominenti'y of Khishna Sarma. This 
is said to be a fourth s'ataka of 
Bhai'tfhari. Por review see 80, 
Ji, VI.] 

IWRTRIR; 

?%ffrJTi'¥fnfn% 247 i 

[Sanskrit Journal, Pattambi, [ 
Malabar] j 

442 I 


[Arsha Library, Vizag 
180, 715 
ISO 

262 

Suhh 

fl^rilcT (d) 128 
219, 225, 297, 772 
273 

213 

r%g^q' 1028 
j%g%jgR; 894, 922 
'S/cm * 
j 1 %^^ Shn 

[ (d) 220 

347, 876 

[Por commontaiies see 
144-149] 

514 

m%^516 

(d) 727 

(d) 166, 658 

l%?ff 374 
^F2J^5IcI^ 


gpsr «r5F i^r ' 

3Tw|ro% 

m %mn ii 


3ll {3i!lW21W 

tRojt# 3i:iir»ii% ?fg=jfrv5F% i 
JitF ?rF’T<fif^ 5ira^r jfijiff^’t: 
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[I-Ie was descendant of Jivad^^va, 
author of the poem Bbakti-Bhagavata 
and lived during the time of King 
Mukur4^4eva II (1658-1692) of Orissa. 
Narayanasataka is in praise of Lord 
Jagannatha of Purl edited with FItara- 
bara mis'ra’s commentary by Karmia- 
kara (Kara) S’arman, Principal, Sanskrit ■ 
College, Part. Jivadeva was son of | 
PuruSottama and wrote his poem at the | 
request of King Prataparudfa, and | 
lived in 15.l6th century in Orissa.] ; 

480, 1011-12 
(d) [BemlaUs, 19] 

810, 928 

8uhh 

928 

(gsp) 228 
mgm 78, 81 

819 

l^gFFl? 124 
i%?n?r(’i 226 

P- 24 

223 

I'WTil 206, 403 
fqgiq^ Shn, Barng 
I%rrTftoi^ (2) 125, 761 

f^?iTsrr%sre^i^ (6) 

by [Sttry Jl] 

251, 314. 378 
28, 53, 89 

(contos I & II piinted 

GOJ] 


76, 125, 127, 270, 271, 686, 

1019 

[M. A. Doi'ni.sainiaij-aiigar, on 
Madhava-Vidyavanya Theory, JL 
of Inik Hisiory: XII, 241. See 
Vijayaragava Sexeeiiienary Yol] 

254 

l%rRP3I^55fW P- 228-A 
922 

r^?fr55f fpriR'W 200 

R^r^RRl 76, 254 
822-A 

(mentioned in Bhojaprabandlia) 
575 

r^Rrii:27i 

mWTO 863-A 

R?rt€ini[ (J.) P 42, GOO, 610, 618, 
632 

[Sanskrit Jl. Bhatpara, 

Bengal] 

HSCrUJim (<1) 727 

iO'Pf- II- 4149] 

[-P-®- 111- 296] 

iOpp. 6201] 

by Erf^tej- [CG. I. 575, 427] 

209 
P- 25 

l1nifq[5rf[^ 504 

l%I%{l[?5racr (il) 513, 783 
501 

[SC. Jq 


INDEX 
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^1^ 255-1 
1%!^ Skm 

8km 

28, 316 

5trflr5i; 0ury Jl) 

(Editr. 8ii,pr. Jl. Benares) 

(d) 692, 785, 787 
235 

Shn 400 

[Oa. 11. 3(3] 

460, 604 
68 

943 

r%Jr^n%p>fififf 94 i 

(={% 73 Rw) 

!• ^’^ 6 ] 

I%JrR^ 314, 467 

[mentioned in Bliojaprabandha] 
See 

[Swrj/ /(!] 

(^TFIfcT) Subh 
(<i) 786 

^srfrrer^roi 205 

180. 246, 323, 715 
(d) 786 
C*!) 790 
^35 

ftqf%!I%5R 938 
lyrai 86 9 

8tihli, Skm 
134 

i%*n¥TIRR'T 373-B 

'S'w&fe 

R>jf^(IcJR 352 

T%i^qr-iR S»f>h 


8km 

235 

f^lRRISR^cT 440 
(Printed, Bombay) 

{qR55^Sf P- 42 

[Jfj/s. ylrcZj. Eep. (1927), 8] 
[%^f^r%440 
(Printed Bombay) 
jtfpsff 235 
374 

(6) [BendnU, 19] 

741 

562 

t%#}it3iqr 491 
314 

RtfllirfS’^I 314 

(d) 741 

r%%% ' 8 few 

50i 

i%^'rr^f 5 !^p?,i 94 

887 

(^) 124, 130 
1099 
130 
P- 23 

r%5^^’R (4) 672, 

780 

I%55rifi»rMI?5i£R 294 

f%55rapir^ 491 

(d) 787 

i%55re^arr (d) 363, 880 
363 

Ri^r*r 696 

(6) 767 

(“ftrR’iiMrssO 134 
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318 

(d) 767 

fwiraiflr^ra 110 
233 

fisircr^W 286 

540 

180, 546 

%ir^TT029 

r%5rj?g^ (=f%i;rr’^ff) 

r%5iraimi|ii 247 
716 

247, 546 

f%5irf%® 819, 955 
914 

i%|[TOmra®i838 

529 

181 

254 

|^tj298, 880, 1001 

T^sgin^ 88 

irsTstw^f^s^rr^iqr 

854, 880 

5IW|R55riEr 880 
f^sr^sso 

(of Kanadukatlian, Ram- 
nad) [SB J7] 

ftra^iq (•#31t5r35l) 707 
(*Twr>?s[3^) 689 

f%=§Frrsr (flw^3^) 689, 71Q, 882 


fw^^OT 

51<Tc3^r5I 

S» 

m?rr«r Cfliw^iiTi^) 880 
3?W55gir 
RT^ff (t?l) ^99 

[CHef of Atgar, ’ 

[with com. by his wife 
flpijjffS}' 251, 301 
fESI¥rrW?fI5^ 

F%W«T P-24 

i%K35T[«Rjii^f^ 220, 286, 323 

I- S84 Lived 

about 1615 A.D.] 

?Etiw 

^qr^OTiFTiT 373-B 
I%3qiq qf 784 

Rpgqiqqf (qfl^gq-) 689, 787 
880 

(6-) 

I. 584] 

&c. [Bury Jl] 

3i8 

firaqrwti^'Tf^ 
ig>^qiqg-n'lR: (1^- 1^-) P- 
OTFiqilf 542 

(WI%55) 1000, 1064 




• [GO. I. 583] 
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f^f5r^5iisfi55rr%®ro 217 

[C'O. I. 585] 

I%igT¥r^ 904 

[MM. II. 19] 

643 

F%Wrf®'T»Tf 690 
289 
373-A 
(d) 727 
373 

291 

%grF^ 385 
r%^rr%^?rm 352 
ffjgro®*! 218 
964 

76. 312, 886, 906 

312, 879 

8km 

rt’t’g:^347 

297 [Tmij. VI. 2556] 

312 

wff^n: 

1%%^ [OG. I. 587] 

825 

IW^iirRS’T 400 
mWfR#€ 286 
1%SSWI^ (d) 727 
f%sg 331 
T%gii^ffr9r 160 
f^sujqiq* 459 
T%gl^ 205 
135 


[GB. jq 
[%roj^ 323 
fiFg^€921 

181 

i%gwnl^ 964 
f^cnprfo^ 666 

i%6g7rf^[fl%5iF?6?r'^^ 273 

r%=g*TF%^'7^f 286 
666 
509 

fw^'SgsfOT^t 273 
f%65pT|rr 48, 100 
r%Egfir®w 177 
fir-5p5i4ij; 423 

[SO, Jl He lived in Rata- 
iamj Bengal and is probably 
alive.] 

214 

273 

R'^Sf R ®im 
%?#5R5R 210 
R]»rR5fr (d) 563, 877 
^]orRf?tRce^r (d) 603 
561-563 
^^Shm 

RR3>R{FRfer 127 

202, 432, 597 
^pj^544 
SAw 

quoted in Suvr. 

Rf^69 
qT?s?Ro5 73, no 
^KR^?^162 

133 

124 

482, 935 

^??TRR0Rf^ 482 889 
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86, 100 

by q^qr^t [PS- I- 101- composed 
in 1578] 

509 

by TT^giTisj' 238, 844, 789 
by qiq5I#r 544 

Seeg%^ 

(<!) 

CRq^ooo 
g\5CU^ 338 

^OCfWW 103, 723 

sftem C!^'^) 323, 769 

(^ftcp) 021, 647, 649, 
650 

Sim (T) [l^S. J7.] 

210 

(d) 790 

289 

^rq^'^35 

[PP<1- 102] 

1064 

f 11^459 

275 

^i%rq 12'^ 

727 

Pad?/, 374, 401 

(S®) 

^#?^[0'i^-ii-i4i:i 


^'^qcTprasq 
iSee%^3 
^1% 110 

^34 

(0)783 

31^^542 

SKtoj^q 

f 1^922 

(o* Taradliamana) 

[8B.Jir\ 

529 

^^^19 235, 254 

Shn, Kfs 

Cr95^ 110’ 071 
lfcf9S99(5^ (0) [CC. I. 596J 
by^Sfsqra 
%W6 502 
Itmjq 1100 

1101 

^^SSO, 1100 
19#(lCl 1100 
by<3TiT^ 

byinwr 

f9#9 502 

1100 

1100 

1101 

ftldlfMt 1100 

by ^RTROl 1090 

by [^Oildh XIX. 58] 


by5TR#P^ 
by 11* 


15, 17] 


INDEX 
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^22, 1100 

by ^r.oT 

1101 
%?Tig?cr 
by Jiim 

frWSJ^llOO 
ftTScftq 1100 

by^^ 

by 5i?[fffnsr 
ifrJTprara 1101 

by Tl0iqf^5tr[%(^ 254 
fcwI^Tfr^ 1101 
ffWt5?1 1100 

104 

i^SxRifr® 1101 
by fEijiRW 
by R 
by^i^ 
by 
by 

by 1001 
by C-llK 11- 22. 

lO'^l 

fcR^l'^^lOOO 

1100 

by 

by irra^i'^ 
by 5[m.5C 

by '^08, 909 

by ^[#51 
by ^iq5ptn%lir%^ 
by 

by gi% 


^rfRfd^S 1103 cowii. 
by 

by lb2 

by 

byi^RTRJ^ 

1101 

1100 

fffs^or 1100 

noo 

by 

by l?Ri«r 

fcfl%%1100 

1100 

fcWR 

by 1100 

by ?;tn7i% ^’^FT H- 21] 
iTir%^Fawi^t 1100 
1100 

by nioJrnTgg 
by |ofii%5l?r. 
f^f^^tqllOO 

fcff®fR022 

325 

113 

l^tisor (d) 877 
1^^045 

373 

fEi^ 271 

[2>0. VI. 7311] 

by (ill 20 cantos) [BG 

XXVII. 7311] 
i^iiwiRrar 177 
232 

iqiTigstr (d) 701 
15ITO 55 
92, 124 

gfs (a^quis^) P- 25 
323 
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iff 2^1% 

303 , 410 

%f3fnor (Wtsj^) 1C2, 779 

See [2'0’- ’VI. 7390J 

iffSf ror 787 

3 f 5 ^q; 241 

%f3tJrRnriic«r 

142 

%f SiRfeiJ ST^'TIITI 

grf3^«f 12®> 

See JIf[#5W 
lfCTr«r (=%^i^^ra^) 

[See K. 0. Varadacliaii’s Bibl 
of Vedmifadesilia's works, Madras. 

ar’firaia? 




m'JIFtfd’lSf 

c[3ir5tp> 

OT!%^5q5 

3ig^5f[sq; 


ifrqr^ft^w 

q^q^[5l6: 

61 c-qiEJ 5 T?Jr (d) 

Com. by ^tl^SR^frf^lIfFqpl 

[Printed Corijevaraiii. .Edited 
aiidTraiiB. Vaiii Vila,.sa Press, 
Sriraiigam.] ■ 

Com by 

[of Tiravaliinilrapiiram. Edited 
Madras.] 

(mentioned in bis 
stotrabbasyam 

[Gobi, by Melapalayam Sri- 
j r^angacbarya Com. by Para- 
kalaswami (Mysore) J 


[com. by Bbaradvaja Srinivasa- 


928 

If 923 

'kw^mwi (%€t) 91b 


He was he descipie of Siva Surja \ajvan whom he describes thus: 






I 


INDEX 


107? 


I Ri'wra-fs^rrw 

%f3WI 214, 431 

1063 

^fS^ri'T (d) 769 

1 (!iwif^) 790 

\ ' % 1 W|% 5 !; MOj 150 , 1038 

' Il2?:s 252 

I 76, 82 

%f 3:?9[q[ (^f€|) 1008 

: %aiiitit?:2r ^00 

I (Rilf^) 857 

IMB. Jl'] 

%3{llRWri; 

(Pi’ose) [SB. JQ IS 

808 

J %f 5 l?iq'iSRFi%^ 

I 268 

I (stRSTfI) 242 

I 

; (^T%c[FF'i^I%ir)l,) 

/i . 

[He is son of S'rlaivasaraghava of 
! S'rlvatsagotra. Born S'rimukba. Lives 

- at Gonjeevaram. Composed Sanskrit 

poetic renderings ot Tamil works, Deslka- 
prabandlia, periyalwer’s Tirurauli, 
piamalwais' Tiruvirnttam and Tiriiva- 
siriyam and Tiruvandadi (1 to 4 dasakas)] 

i 

im'm 

^fFf^F^r^^Ff 

I %f 3 im 781 

(^fIf^) 11849-1906] 254 


^SCF'ET^ (srp^) VII, 7527] 

%fSim544 
%f SIF^ 

[Eice 326] 

356 

[Uis works are preserved in 
Arsha libraiy, Yizagapatam.] 
787 

%3^|^1063 

501 

%ia^riTfrrf^ K. 546 
%f25rFF%^(%SFfe) 769 
%fa:?IFFllV. (STFfoif^s) 942 

%f 5511%^ 942 
^5?fi^f6FS5IF^5ir 
%25IFflF^ (^) 032, 942 
rf s5rF%5i; 942 
^icTFIFiI^Pi; 
fWftH'FSW 
I %lS5'?IF=^r4 P 26 
I %ia:ss^ 254, 545 
^fS5W°5I (%f3:^I35i) 717 
%f 1044 

%f a^Ft_887 
%f S|FI 254 

^5F=^®55f^ 803-A 

^[Ed. by M. M. Anautakrisbua- 
sastii, Prof. of baDskrii 
Galoutta]. 

(^-^ft) 373, 545 
(sTF^^FF^^^It) 155, 544 
%15 F=^f 4' (JlF^ff) 765, 769, 994 
3 T=^f4 341 

(5[d^5 dFdF'^F^E^) 323 
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INDEX 


(^s) 

^ 5 (=^ 1;4 ^ 09 , 338 , 618 
(t 5 ItlTfifl%) 

(g^TH^) P- 26 

(sfis) 

com. on sp^JlFF^ 
com. on 

%fai 4675 

%13rr4 (3n:<Ri7Rp) '^87 

p. 26 

ll^ 254 
^251 

252 

%f^ 

feiira^rcili^”^ 251 , 301 


lTi?(Tl'^ 922 

1WCI5T35J) 706 

[CO. I. 602] 

Rjlspf'fOTR'” 

fSORpfl^P? 

grfj^<PMsq- 

(6) 706, 786 

(Ig^sBr^^rr) 163 


^ (37tl^) 156, 239, 336 
iffCT (#[I%«i;) 256 
(W[’<^) 251 
166 

507 

^^5i|W 706, 786 

(m%WrR’lW)^205 
%fCT (Wi*R!^5rTf^) C'^^- S' Sovani] 

355 

If3:^^246 
gfl^SlP- 24 

(<ITOS[Cn%crflF?!l) 162 
(WI555^) 706, 777 

^ 1^*531 (l%S^ S'WRv) ^^0 

[iSa««A'nl Jl. Madras] 
252 
501 

^l§r (^%) 737 
%iar ( JTwrR 
787, 790 
541 

Ifftir?! 254, 501 
See sff cq 
1^194 
^nqiig^ 1052 
%offfqjoi 170 
qofTcjrt 251, 373-A 


■t He is also said to have translated the Tiruvaymuli into Sanskrit. I heard 
a verse repeated from it, though I have not been able to trace any such 
manuscript: 


5Eq;55^cpn3i^3ir % 5i[ra?nd 
3 TI%q[, SlftlFI 
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^afi5[fr (5r<T3it^jr3^) 251 , 373 

(|<^5r) 886 

(trPi^^) 923 

lofl^ 

[iW. II 107] 

LOO. I. 603] 

>fff^ [C'C'- I- 603] 

555Sjfr^^ra^i^3i 
i^5'ir5[?T 1100 
%'jft’fftr^ 166, 241, 494, 639 
[Ed. Tr. by K IST. Drayid] 

i>rs8P. XIX] 

%crrOT^ft5lf^ 1=30 [GO. I. 603] 
by 

by iijTiTr®^ 
by 

by 

[M. B. Emeniea, Omitml AsiatiG 
versions, PO. Oct. 1936] 

%cfIOT^ 

by [Oj3j?. 4544] 

^(31^3^)971,1035 

761 

210 

tcfTr^IPim b47, 7^^ 

|3[Sif5r'725 

253 

p.^27 

919 

t3[RrRf5I^ 120, 143 
See 


l3[Fc%%^5r 122, 506 

122, 498, 736 
505 

r 209 

%3[IRI^RIff^^^f35tcfr 753 
515 

R^Pcri^r^q- 209 

(d) 160, 718. 767 
779 

(^fT^srsr) 787 
l^rr%iT(«r 344 
(d) 783 

^ =(ffiRRm) 128, 305, 
482, 889 

482, 490 

Rf^3fr^ 199, 501 
%5IFMrrtiTW 868 
%5IRW 

[OO. 1. 102] 

Skm 

Skm 

1^5^ 206 
l^33fRy67 

-Kcf? 

210, 532 
207 
376 

(d) 721, 778 
253 

|?f(O.V.)p.43 
Igrif ISR Shm 
Skm 
Skm 
Skm 

tgrfitl 316, 323, 767 


1080 


rSTDlX 


|?pry«j 1100 

I?r?n2r W3, 722, 778, 861- 

887 

[C'C!. I. 611] 

787 

|?ii%frin: 928 

(qpfgrdl') 455, 887 
Iw^TT^ (ll%) 199. [GO. I. 611] 
I^FFT 

(<i) 700, 722 
LOO. Y. 612] 

^to9§:i%5PI (d) 

^10’ 722 

i?i5TrsT5firfr^ (°i' [‘^0*. Ji-] 

^ 0 ^ 05^1 &c. [Bury Jl] 

8hm 

792 

264-T 

I#f283 

^064 

121 

268 

by Sfcqsq^tf^^ 143 
by 

by ^[ 55^05 154 

by 

by 

by ^iprrq- 

^ by iT?IFr?^ 

llT^TirsPI 98 
p. 42 


76 

|siiigTq4l^[RicBr 220 

[00. I. 616] 
by sJfTOT^IJnw 

847 

s^r^pfaf^r 921 

(6) 727 

Stihh ■ 

494 

s^fSTIS^^SIcra 179 

53rrai55^5T[SfffiT|!^^ 545 
746 

55TI%%5Icra 349, 513 
5^n% '87i'w 
oSfi5^fiT 561-563 
55rW%5R'^I?P=^ 

[*11^01. II. 2] 

; 52rWP. 26 

oJIRf 965 
s3TW^O^ Si'jii 
; [0pp. II- 5573] 

p. 43. 214 

See |cotg]^ 

s^rr^fn^ 

33T[^Rm^®r 373-B 
STraffisgTr^ 110' 077 

sirrao^ 216 

916 

s?Tf?rara^ 373 
206 

5qT€T^ P- 43 


[TO. V, 623, in 1.5 cantos on 
KrSna’s life until killing of Kamsa. He 
was son of Ramacandra-] 


im)Bx 
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I 

I 





1(^0. I. 6207] 

srsPTfsr ( 372 

[Hia name is given as Vajranatha in 
the poem Madbavasiraharyas'ataka 
composed in the court of King 
Madhavasimha of Jaipur. Vrajanatba's 
Padyatarangini was composed there in 
1753 AD.] 

5r%r%5ra 

*‘3. [SG Jl. VII] 

Kod 

3^1^ 305, 309, 757, 886, 903 

3^51311 268 
314 
251 

563Tf%fR 257 
193 
251 

[11^- 1- 321 

by 

mmm Lco. i 62i] 

by 

bv [Bend^all 64] 

sTcTI^^r^WI^f 446 

by 

(on. fasts and holy days) 

IBendall, 64] 

sa 

5I^sfTr^ 954 


Subh, Samg 
Samg 

5if?^r 616 

[Edited with Srinivasachari’s com' 
mentary and English Translation. 
Madras, Edited by B. Dass Jain with 
Trans, and Notes- Edited with coni' 
mentary by Ramavarma and Ilamaji 
Sastri, Pattambi] 

5rf ?a«5i=^ 603 
^rfFcnHr 842 
5rf%if HR Sarng 
664 

[S. i£ Paranjpo, Bhasa mid 
SaBliihliadra, Annals, IX] 

See QrfJi^[33; 

783 

5If£ (sirt^Ifl) * 270, 807 
?rir (frg^R) 6i8 
Hispcfwr^rar 

^f^Sanig 

5IfC 538 
5tfWfc[^’TW 
5IS£ 455 

511? 616 



[mentioned in 
511?^ 455 
5Il?H5ft 

254 

254 



* [On Dwaraka Mutt Chronology, see The Theosophist, XlV 253-56. & XVI. 
292-96, For a full discussion of these mutt histories, see N, Venkataraman’s 
Sc^nkixracharya^ The Great and His Successors in Kanci, Madras ; and 
Gopinatharao’s Sri Sankaracharya Mutt Inscriptions* 
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INDEX 



5If W 655 
Shm 

5ff!:%#rf^55ra ^^2 
1099 

271 

5Ill^l%cr 254, 

538, 680, 707 

400 
Sfei 
5tf W Sfo» 

5ifi?nir2r®r 

?:f^r?cRrS'i; (d) [Hz 127(3] 
1064 

5if5?nipioi5frf^ (K.R) 

[JSSP. XVII. 7] 


442, 


5tfI»(S 902 
5irfi*nn\ 109 


5If liSf^ 297 
5tf iftar 

5tfim«r 297, 538 


Wfl:?I't)|^^T [-IDlf. II. 71] 


954, 733, 7/2 
00, 827 

^nif^ (#r) 056 
5lf#5l3T 125, 270 
by 

by STOI'W^ (or 33rRCff^^f%) 
iTmj. VII. 3225] 


by iTTSi^ 043, 653 [DO. XXI 837] 
by f 271 

by (8307) 

by 5TFP#rR 

[Ed. by J. Yidyablmslii'iii, 
OalGutta] 

270 

by 

[Opp. II. 492, 6810] 

5IlIf%W^Pi;Sll 

by + 

1047 

i 5if 151^ (gs^m) 
i [of Kudntn; TO. Jl'j 

5tf I5Tn%g (of Kajada) 

IseFcTWiT 
5K5of^ [Sury //] 

741 

5IfIS3iro2I 253 

SOI 

jrri^S'^r (O) [vo. <n] 

291 

511IIVR 251 
^sirilpjFJT 

[®^'y l'"!!- 9222] 
by 3i[i%?^fst 
aifiF-^qfi^srsT 

by STfRU^F^r^ (0 iTaiij. VII. 
3229] 

. 5ifiRi^rWR:f.«ir 2i3 
5IfHNR'ft’ir% LBiMer 559] 


t IBR. I. No. 236, GC. I. 196, 620. P. K. Code says the NananFpati and 
Pratapasitnha mentioned in the poem are respectively Nanasahib Peshva (1740-61) 
and King Pratapasimha of I’anjore (died 1766); BbFeabala (^51^) means Shonsle] 


ESTDEX 
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^^271 

152, 271 

! 5IfE?r’=^ 31^ 

i 298, 1001 

■ [Printed J8SP, Calcutta] 

?ffi!;'5[i%55r5r 
by q'R'Ti%WS 

[on the life of 36th I.carya of 
Kamakotipeetha; 788 - 840 AD. j 

’( 

j 51f F? 

I m ( 

I 823, 955 

I 51^ (5’>rJTI^'li (1^) [ 111 '^^3 

I 5[f ^ 272 

! ®20 

I '^8^> 921 

I 5ffq^-Pa% 

I 51%^ '8'Ato 

513€1'T 205 

'3 513^7 787 

i 5I5^rT («f!^c€ [2'C*- VI. 

] 7154] 

(^%) 210, 698 
^IstRSon^lR^ 205 

Sl5^mWI3^210 

205 

5l3^iqRiq' (1‘®') 

,; was Samskrit Panlit in Si. .(o.^ojdi’s 

'; College, Trichiiopoly]. 

I as^F 933 

5I3Hcq5I% '^87 


acT^F^wTOur^ 

[in. Vasistliaramayaija; xwinted 
Bombay]. 

277 

5Ifplr€r513 
wr#^2r94, 339 

5im?5fi^g^in'^w 920 
13 

5I555I5q-q;f5q ( = 515[5I5firf^) 199, 8,80 

'>3* s-» 

5lt?^ Skm 
5iqWP-2 
5FcT5^fe 352 
5iqT ( = 5R;#[q^) Shni 
SIwfqf^CqFF 128 
128 

^Ts^sqFqim'f 848 
327 

[eC'l II 150] 

SIs^FlsnSf 825 

^s?[(35I[?F?r ^0 
S7mi 

527 

5Isfl^ni[!>T 350 

539, 544, 731 

Suhh 

5IC3HFr^q?l 310 
5Ij:g 72, 183, 269 
252 

5tcg=qJ^40S 

314, 373, 922, 9-23 
5IFg^Isr 920 

sipgq^Sigfr 

330 

[HZtwr 973] 

by [1'^93 ad.] 
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55151 154, 2GS cunid. 
by ^155^03 
5irFcl5IS^ 2C5, 268 
‘-8-1 

5rf?^ct5Sf ii'S 

31-l-> "57, 923 

[memioiied in Bliojaprabaiidba] 
jiraff 125 

[Article iu C'O./.dl. 3U1 by D. N 
C-rnliaj 

by [-W-T. //[ 

5Ii5fi#^^f 1=57, 877 
51^^1(0)788 

5lf^( [Saiiiikrit Ooiu'uul, AllaUabiul] 
5!R?fc{^^ 

5ff5^%^ (*1) 
bj'315 

by Q) 2-54 

by 3Tq'!qT^5I5J35fr Anouymaiis 
5IR5;tri^ (d) 167 

5t[5S(r5!5f[fi((of.Si;/Y'(Zt( .//. Of iledatala, 
Bengal] 

STRAWS 270 
5I[5^f5W?r 229, 273 
5IRfrJf 677 
5IR'k'7'5'l=f[ra 210 
5Tr<'r55iJi^5'^ (*5) ^‘21' 

5t[i'ER 116, :167 

5tfg^^923^ 

So, 1003 

?Trrf?Ryn:Rr 367 [I'O i ii. 22] 

509 

5irl«R5Tx^ ■ ' ; “ 

(Bendall 42. Goniposed 1G20 AD. 


An extract for Sarngadbara- 
paddhati.) 

5T[|555IcT¥,^[sq- [Opi?. 1334] 

51155 305 
5If555tR5Iff^’l 
STR^’lf Shu 
5riWt5T Shm 

STfRJ^iRTR Shm | 

5Ii^R 297 I 

(d) 783 I 

5irffeR|JT 202, 203, 204, 305, 598 I 

5I(f%^rf^i^l% 203, 204, 432 I 

5itfeirf5T5ra5T^'T I 

by fqR^g ICG. I. 110] I 

51t^q;87.vu. I 

5TtW Suhh 
5tPdrr618 
5IR5fr673-A 

See 5^;fiqRl 
/tr^RR 235, 254 

Sei-. (d) 

[He wa-ti bi’otlier of S'l'is'ailai'ya 
of Scringapatam (see post); 

17tli century] 

T%fEqi:nr^ (3R5) 491= 

*115155=^ r 

srl55R 

[Printed Tumknvl 

T%RRTO 255 , 

%%5 BoMR 5'T(^ i; 

[ = 

3i^r5^'k ■ '- ' ' ! ' , 

[He was a native of Navadvipa, ! 

Bengal and lived in J868-1836] 

iijf ' 

J 
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INDEX 



%^JI(% (E.) 667 
553, 814 

% 315 RT ^883 

563 

6'ee ^rqjIl^^lEq- 

767 

(<J) 

f ^610 

i^t^s'rsjrrw 

444 

143 

143 

%^fflR 5 in’IR ;496 

%qq?I 506 

298, 1001 

f^j^ij^544 
f5ra^% 154 
254 

(d) 

[Printed Bombay] 
dS5 
See 

197 

[Printed Madras and Oalcattaj. 
515 
286 
505 

^5ffr 329 
863-A 

^[S2iTOfr55rF?53ir 

Xc (2 

[00. 1, 649. lived about 1680 A] 
515 
305 


203, 430, 441 
Sarang 

%^rr (d) 727 
181 

^i^Jfr ^®293 

863-A 

f^RRT^'W^r 863-A 

[of Morarlabad. Ft '. //.] 
[00. I. 6‘ 

I%f7^RRrr464 

14;3 

305 

r%w^ 3 r %288 

273 

338 

254 

(d) 767 

See ([sg-^sj- [2'0. VI. 6963] 
75 

1064 

[PA. IV. 119, in. App. 2 i 
t%^»TRir 158 
I%^^^r^273, 509 
143 

%^Jir 55 r 254 

iv (%^imr 5 i'- 3 i) 

[PO. V. 6308 in 12 cnnfos.; 
Peidy 

158, 254 
Anonymous 

by yssi’ 

863-A 
f^g^q.920 
. ^rsq'51.g5I515Si?|?{f 


INDEX 
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[PS. III. 394] 

f|iW^T254 

(f ®>R[JI3^r) 254, 455, 468, 
473 
%W? 

IPS- II- 140] 

%^^rr 613 

^f 5 Tr?r??[sin?|jrir 

254 

^(^^rq’^fssf [CO. III. 78] 
f^w»rf S 14 
%fira 5 i 45 !: 

IP(^- I- 69] 

1- 652] 

iwfwf^r 

1060 

(of Laskar, Gwalior 
VG. Jl. Sarach Jl.) , 

%55I?Fn«r^I!% etc. I 

See ?ffg?il[qcrf 
273 
482 

(6) 763 

[TO. VII. 7828 in 8 cantos on 
tlie deeds o£ Siva] 

1^4 

fli^r??5f'a=ErPi544 

i>y 

[TO. VI. 7061 (a poem in 6 
cantos on Siva) Sury JL} 


Janakpura, Dn 

blianga). 

'T^6if?p=cr 

[/GSP. XVII & XIX] 
f^f5FfI5FI[^^ (^R^) 288 
475, 755, 912 
126 

^%f 403 

92 137 
459 

126 

63, 214, 281, 286, 457, 

273, 281, 768 
i% 5 rer^r ^286 
r%^rf% 598 
56 

f|iq-f 5 ffl 57 

^W5fp^%196 

922 

[oa. I. 655] 
r%w^s^r 288 

%fiwf«i=[rfTOr 142 
T%f R^riJRrtr 355 
278 

179, 323 
609 

%3^]5T P- 2 
%^3qf55^?r 55 
%3qT5!5i5^r 254 

(6) 727 
^92 

Sfen. 

260 
11- 68] 
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rcroix 



780 
Suhh 
#Sfjr 32 

321 

(of Dodandvillage, 
Ceylon; a BuddHst monk. 7(7. .71] 
5 ffX 551 - 374 , 451 
1074 

[0pp. 7423 ] 

122 , 323 , 379 
by 
by 

by^wrwi^ 
by qi%dT|r% 
by 

430 

S^lf^'Tdd (A) 782 
a^’ff 767 
qqfil^drs^ (6) 

[Hall’s Ini. to Das'arup.a] 

Skill 

1047 

g^cq ( 6 ) 765 , 994 

gw («frgip) 968 , 1029 
gq'^ p. 43 , 230 
440 

(Printed Bombay) 

515 

gqri (gqri) 373 

gqiqy? 230 
g5I Pady 

=gj[^ 460, 595 (etseg) 

iSISfqqr 598 

450 , 566 , 590 I 

by 


450, 566, 590 /:mfc!. 
by irfqs? ond ;pjf^55 
588 

^ Skm 
IjqfT: (6) 727 
Subh 

175 

Shn 

^qrfor Slrn, 

2S8 

326 

72 

S/i-m 

>3S=R 872 

314 

^Jf!iq5i%qir 314, 757, 903 
by ^fqi[t3r 

by 

314 

258 

>2ff(%[51 314 

(6) 154, 523, 621, 787 
by qrqlolFsC 
by •arfqqqqin'ls^i^f 
314 

^WRSH 473 

314 

>2i:F7?q!f3[^r (6) 787 
923 

(6) 787 

>5i=f?df^314, 768, 909 
163= 923 

^qiRdlM (d) 730, 787 
by gfrr^rai^R 

by 

by 



iliiiii 




( 3 Tr^ 2 ir^^r) 45 i 
j%n?;jTa^'[^i 53 i 314 
by 314 

by ^TRq# 314 
by 3Tf%gr%fr 343 

(< 1 ) lb 2 

314, 888 
(3) 787 
JiiTO?r ^23 

1074 

WRWWR (< 1 ) 787 

314, 894, 922 


ITU. Vli. 7488, 757i!. He ’sfas 

brotlier of Sb*i:nivasatataCaiy a .pro- 
bably of Tiriipati, Cliittoor Distiict 
a*Ti.d son of Annayarya.] 

(d) 880 

309 

by 309, 314 

by 314 [Vagbliata , in GG. 

I. 660 seems to be m’ong] 

(O) 787 

[Ed. by Rama Pisharoti in 
GOJ.2 

(sT^r) 830 
by 

(=3T?3r[iTr"i) ('0 100 

70S] 

(d) 520, 787 
wrf^r (0) 529, 787 
by%l?f«fFt^ 
by ^CIWRP!' 

>4iFriF:5fr[wr 885 
bywi§5CtI 

sSSi’RR^R 923 

(d) 787 
515, 842 
by 

5 ai=R 5 i?®r 128 

%W[R5r5[R3[TfR«I 1075 

by ^r»T^r«r 125 
by 179 

(d) 306, 787 
by mm. [d'O. VI. 7149] 
by itrqraRRT 
by ft>W!Tr«r 

by 312, 906 
WRRltr723 
137 


sai=Rwr%55i?r 923 
3^1'PRW^ (d) 787 
i41=ROT'RPPEr53r 314 


by sTRWJraiRt^ 03) 

(d) 787 

silFR^f^r (d) 707 
J^fR^fft^r (d) 

JWR^rRW (d) 089, 784, 7S7, 880, 
The name is given as 
in Bendad 60. This was com- 
posed for VisniLsimha, Kmnam 
of Maharaja Kiamasimha of Jaipore] 
923 

(d) 787 
(d) 787 
314 

541:|#?PRTcR(M 94, 267 
yamsRRi 314, 903 
by 

by q[Jrr^ 
by JRf K 
by 


1090 


nmi^ 


by iilfR 

(d) 787 
J«ir#!a^900 

sTf^^r^ni^or 

5®F#aT(d) 

by^wifir (eiffeg) [m vi. 7403] 
^I'R^lTtgiT (d) 787 
305 

Anonymous 

byqcuFR^ 

safiw# 

byftjfHid'rf’-^f^ m II. 70] 
saiTOR^t 314, 923 

(<!) 132, 787 

by^^rrotfeR: 
by (^R5:i'sr) 

ITG. VI. 7046] 

byiTS^ 
by5JRRfsi759 
by^^I^I# 
by iOF5T^[#t 182 

J3^=RRR^ (d) 787 
’SfMR 309, 916, 923 
J9S=I5RrMf|' 314 
safFWRRSr 916 
*afriWRr^r% 928 
WRS'^F^ (d) 713 
JaWRg^t'% ^28 , 

(d) 713, 787 

5ai7^1R923 

JSf RTld^flf 314, 903, 923 
373-0 

[00. 1. 661, JBB.A8. XI- 99] ^ 

^JTTO: 297, 092 


844 

^(P5[% 252 

%ff:EOf 306, 682, 692 
$r#rit 782, 787 
%q^f(^785 

338, 692, 886, 777 

1101 

251 

5^JR^f692 
^rqRRpsror 692 

(iTfq^Tff) 1060 
^£1^^^297,692 
308 
76, 692 
373-0 
311, 692 

^^Pff (°1 Melakottaytir) 497, 
[70. Jl] 

^^rrflra; (B) 475 
542 

ttqg'<?i (ifFTios) 

^-ot^pj;[ZU VI. 6932] 

(m) 764 
214 

787 

163 

F?rfnt (^TRir^) 777 

(K) [diBjv. //] 

s/cm 

tf^rsfRRRT^ 249 
254 

l^irargoT 373-0 
491 

#'TOll5I?Rra 179 
382, 477 


INDBZ 
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tr»rfr^f^477 

814, 879, 968 

(d) 727 
814 

3frr^460 

^rr%iw(^3r ^5, 369 
in^'^^fsss 
Shm, 

(=5^nT) 

See JJf5il^ftf[qf 
504 

(R) 747 

1-Zimrei^ 1054 [1763-1827] 

53IWI^oi?l%{!S C^O' '7^] 

?2nqn^375 

5 ^ 5:^593 
^oTiJ^or [Bendcdl 91] 

^^oiFFSt 529 

(’f^R'Stp) 787 
^^5 286 

3T[q^^r*Rigi^ 

(^^<^33^) 55 
JTTWSHsr 
?ff^338 

8f(W (=JF3o®) 526, 787 
3TnT^*fR?r 527 

?riw (5F%§jran^^?rg^) 523, 62i 

Sarng 

72, 183, 188 
^osra?!^] 305 


«fr5Bos?[rer 

ff^'fkft'3i?[52f8Pfr [re. yi. 7007] 
2ff^5fi(?r 297 

544 

501 

871 

^f^Srf5TJi^r%q; 456 
SJm, Pady 
«^^FW920 
Sfi5f% 135 

922 

«ff^i%f^^922 

[-PB. I. 183] 

2frf<^ 544 

UWfarq- 

?fr^':oi3^Hjn’2}' 373-B 
542 

3sfrf'®i=#cr 251 
3j]^r.oi^3?af 219 
«r?S6'wt«r 618 

546 

^ff^oiqR^S 211, 544 
^®W'5fq»i;494 
^rf^ir5j%5g^<q5r 494 
«r 546 

ST]f®JI^?ari(qcr 50 

See 

169 

gfri^OTif^I^ 730 

5y [Printed Bombay] 

«frS'^qFvg^ 484 
254-B 

(6) [Befidail 19] 

563 
Bady 



INDIX 



109‘> 



[Piinteii Bombay.] 

46, 292 

Sfl^ 76 

2f!55URt^cf (3) 757, 903 
224 

^^i^Rr5f;f^ti;490 

2f|SK782 

55'^ql^^Rjqor (d) 
gffqr^ 44, 76 

j?rwf^W52iB?^r 

252 

Buericrw 

294, 365 
TOw, 8km 

(of ^gt'a) 

elo. [SaradaJt:} 

^SR%f^51 1^2, 286 

251 

s®o-A 

«fmisim;373 

#q#T42 

p- 42 
p. 43 

$fpfffS{27, 76, 879, 887 

(t^ir^) 

'5Tfi|tl':«Illtrc?[f ['S'w'/ >74 X 319] 
«ffFn% 666 

4i5R5) 345 
(writ) 214 
217 

345 

cfR^RSt 

(Ifagi) 1097 
(55ra^^) 787 
(«f(^«) 346, 787 


?ftfJf^W921 
2ffH^ra 254, 441 

(d) 

(Printed Oidambaram) 
(3TF%g) 314 
(nafor) 314 
«rfRIia314 

(fliR^) 242, 777 
^'iRfR (tf?:r^) 777 
^(r^w (Bar^RS^r) 777 
Rl'R^R (?fll«) 252, 77y 
^RR^IR (4'.S.) 

:^^,^llfJF.Jlim] 

(^4- X ) 

?:reR?[^RaL (pro»e) \_cr. Ji. x] 
RfRRtaRrt 200 
RlRRr^^%9isrRR 344 
RIRRrawfw293 
RlR^IRirsR 345, 942 
RfPRiaa?f 506 
RtRRagojm 244 
Ri 345-6 

^ 3y%f2 
by '4rRWW 
2t'aRra=fj'^iRr 307 
RlR^aaraiRiR 121 

(d) 782 

(R^Rat) 618, 619 
313 

RlR^WtfRR (??15|a) 131 
%'3'SRRfr '721 
1064 

Rlia^I^RRS 211 : 


INDEX 


546 

?flR^rai[«n%5Tq- (d) 

See [TG. IV. 5479] 

=trrf^iiS?:R5r (2r®qg’fl) 25i 

(T) p- 26 

^]T%Fgir^!^r4 P- 25 

Mysore 

[VO. Jl. Sarada Jl] 

252 
5 46 

(3r^t) [ys. Jl] 
?ni%qra^?^?f[cTRr4 [mbh.Ji] 
^TR^igW?If^f F^ 200 
211, 544 

by ^1^51 
by?frpor 

787 

#f^F?f5irRl'g(P-M.) [MBH. Jl] 

S5 

sfif^Rrerag (O.R ) 1062 
srT^?n=^i^ (^^) 

5 ft^[gr=ErFl (Irra?) 787 
?ft[^?re[FN[4 010 

^TF^fF^I’gR 501, 000, 

613, 730 

(q^^g) 323 

«flRqig[q'iq 730 [?7i’. Jl (1936)] 
sfu'JrqiHiqT# '753 

sftfqq’WiNR (tr^fF^g) 735 
«ftmF€[=q[4 p- 42 
sfiqf^ s/cw 
STFI# (s^O 

IRSfq^roq- 

[MB. //.] 

LPrinted Saktipnr, Murskedabad] I 


1093 ^ 

8fmF% 210 

sftqR7i 

srlqr^F^prreqg [mbh. Ji] 

544 

?ftqrggHq> 7i4 
sfiqr^ (qFJqia:) 98 
sftqr^373 
srlcps^f^fq Sarng 

235, 254 <* 

sfiqFSFRf^ 50, 44 
sriqr?5=?Rq (prose) 

[Ramghat Jaiu mandir, Benares] 

«fiqrf%g 305, 450 
sfisTqj Subh 
sn^q^FF^gisi 

sfuTIEjf 206 

206 

(of Eatiiesvara) 

[SO.Jl] 

Skm 

^II%r Skm 

srwfm^ OTF^qrq xb(Z 
stIjtfot 88 . 

by rafBlRIfF^. 

[On tke geneology of Kamakoti- 
pitha S'ankaracaryas.] 

?fjgj3qi% 246 

sftqTflq; 88 
Sll^Trfll^ 373-A 
5SrliCl^^ 242, 505 
53, 55 

SFFlIRFqiTl'Jr (d) 787 

sftcMrsr 

(d) [TO. VI. 7423] 

5!fF?WDTOq 207 
sfi?:m=qrq (sw) 506 

1063 


J 


1094 


mDEX 





sr|^ffl:a54 

iSfd 

537, 731 

sfiKuar^^iq; 5'^5 
254-B 
69 

209 

[menMoiied iu S'rikantliacai'ita 
XXV; 82] 

S52 

mm (3) (00 . 1 526] 

318 

?f.WfW«r 207, 333 
[Another account gives dates 
Kali 4111-4213, that is 1009- 
1111] 

sfifj 185, 370, 439 
242 

sfiTOt5Rn»242 

'^PTfSR)(o2T [lifQ. 1930; 573] 
Snnj 

srlw?i (=^11?^) 100 
(=gsr) oi 

sn^^Tis^SSl 

sftmR9tr^2i6 

?fi?tc^229 

^qm^qPady 
sf!^=q¥i|;912 
sfwqimicr^ 338 

R 250, 253, 254-283 
544 

206 


fiqfcT'^Fi^r L-'®- 
sfllr®frrcfpiir^^(D-T. Tatacaya) seo 
wiWiffw (4rm) 153 

?li|ara ( = ]%W55?:2jf[T ) 

[Lived, at Bciinga paiii.ru in 1645- 
1/06 under king Cikkadeva- 
roya. of 2Iy,sore : lie was ton of 
Alagira.singaryn I 
21|RfWRfqi3lfcjq- 

S'^VWffcrR 

’TFR(S?g^ 

[Printed Bangalore] 

?srll?>Cn%iT 484 
wI«5I209 

sifttf%5Ic[^ 209 

Sevnig 

STTfil? 207, 919 
121, 205 

STRJWCftW 153 
WtlR 

sfTR^jficn iOiidh., VIII. 28] 
sftlllS 

564, 948 
569 
1064 

^^•1^66 

536 

Sarng, 8uhh 

303 

120 

w^wlw 309, 1094 [JBf, H. 26} 


UTDEX 


1095 


[JBendall, 64] 
514 
1064 
235 


bj ^Br#r#gr [on the early 
histcHy of the sikhs Printed 

Laiiore] 

%(f ' 327 

338 

S 3 ? 

338 

^Iqwrsr 336 
’338 
1039 

%cn?o«i=ifer 507 

by (^ S<i43?r%cT 

by 5 trf^=q'i 4 1 - 078 ] 
^^dl#d-b 29 
q^f^t 945 
q§^254 

194 

lfg?I5^ 1- 079] 
qsgqt^ 309, 312, 903 
[C'tt I- 079] 

529] 

A' , ' . 

8m 303 ^ 1 ^ 5 ^ 1028 
OTfRI 2 ^( 3)767 
qog^ 964, 992 
254 

[mentioned in XXV. 

70] ■ 


456 

'Iff fN; (Shahabnddin) 58 
^IRf R (Shahajan) 81, Sll 
'irRfr^fkrswrit (d) 
by fstncrsRJstife; [Sury n, ¥11 51] 
WRfirra^-P%OT 

%%Fprr^qrs^g'|:| 357 

' 0 ' 

g^aqirra 232, 235 
g^55n%^R 126 
g^or 214, 217, 544 
?rf (d) 121, 753 

919 

Sarng 
g§g Skm 
^RTlRjRJsrCr 456 
271 


tlrqnrmgrw 219 
ij| 9 -gRxrl 72 
172 
523 

^rSR 491 
972 

[Vishnndass Shii-aH, Hindu Music 
and Rhythm. Maharana of 
Dharampur, Essays on Hindu 
Mudc.l 

1048 

?rfTdl55HStq 1064 

.SO' 

1034 

1064 

fll^irar^I 175 iTrm. 93] 

^cr^fsfr 1004 
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(=Jir?T^IWr5;R) 1064 

[Ed. by Maharadrappa Revappa 
Belgaum. For commentenes by 
Kasipatisee MM. IL 8; Taytor h 86} 

gwra^l^iosA 
gwtW^cfWf*^ S89, 992, 1064 
by^TJJJTfS 
by giiloS^pgjT 

Anonymous 

1005 

1031, 1034 
by 

by^i^ti 

^#^^l5(rl039 
g^iflRiqoi 1019, 1048 
!Ei#i:o’'r[^t?r lo^i 
1035 

bi5) 1064 

?r3Ft?ETI^l 1039 

970, 971, 1035 

by%^ 

by JITIS 

1064 
224, 298 

988, 1025, 1064 
g#t3^FTra' (d) 1060 

298,880, 1000, 1001, 


?I#T:c! 5 ffW|i?qrRIW 1064 
?f#IcRIFfria %7 1064 
?ri=%r%$JT(% 1048 
1014 
1010 

ifa^JFlf^cfUTiW 1064 
1047 

4 #?Rr% 5 f 314 , 1023 , 1064 
#fifcr’ 5 ^%‘uf 1064 
1055 

Mrawi 1019 . 

1064 

1039 , 1064 

Anonymous 

by 

1 bS, 1040 

^’ffcT^Rricfr^ri 1046 

^jfragro^R: i034 
by f 

by %^f 3 r 
by ?fq?( 3 ir>Tg 1064 
^tcTra^Pcf 1064 
298 , 1001 
149, 1064 
1013, 1064 
146 , 148 , 1037 , 1064 
by ^pTsi 
by ?fiu% 

1030 [TO. VII. 7589 ] 
#teH 3155 ^Di 1064 
«’llcrr^ 389 , 1066 
t’Mprf^wgLiois 
992 

214 , 373 -B 

Skm 

^wt?: 870 

?rpllF%^Ws?r [.0$p. II. 5033 ] 


1064 

1048 

by JCTff 

g#ifcRm^ 1006 
112, 1001 
1064 
1064 

gfETSiOT 1064 

1028 

?r#t^I5tIW 1064 


nroix 


190^ 


g’i?fr X F /S 
?r®?frw^ Shm 

112 

g^55^ 

3TI^Wwl^f?PIT pFJf. 11 15] 
252 


wRat 

^7 ?r3HgW5ir%Ji. (Printed 

Madras.) 

[0-pp. 7437] 

Skm 

5Ei^?r^flrci5T 904 
?r^2i^fgr?Pa-?: PaAy 
Bhm 

?riq;563 
^T^pjfrios 
ierefUTRor^r 253, 740 

?RfRRrJscf%?rr5i:^ 

[Potinded Oriental Sanskrit 
College, Oalcntta] [jjfff Jl] 

942 

WftW5Sr Sanig 

See [0.0. I. 688] 

g[c^%%r Sarng 
235 

[8PVJI. S®wla/Z] 
?f^T^?Tirf«I^iF5^ LOpp- 3066] 

170 

SjM 

217 

138 


^r5T?rnrmfrcr?rc3ra?: 217 
217 

*r57aT?fr¥5i^ 217 

?rQ!iFn%fir^ra 217 

^r^'Tcr^fTP 26 

Skm 

217 

358 

^r^’TWr'TRDTar (d) 692 
?r?T*r[^TNWq' 253 
^^*rWf|piTHgT? 303 

g'^JTfirn%^g' 692 
^5i^r^i08 

193 

658 

544 

(d) 669, 672 

P 28 

"by ^soitEpa" [GO. I. 688 
5r^rf^jri«Rtr^ 254 -b 
5r^i§*rr^iTfm5sr 
5y 'RF^'lI^a^'Nl^ [SPF JL] 
ifr^qrrtoPT 238 

^snr 89 

g^RR; 48 

(wg?:) [yo. Jl MB. Jl] 
iFf^FRdiqiW 544 
(d) 767 
31^ 

446 

?f?lcJTgr% 752 
g^fffssf 76, 251, 268 

( 5 if 4 :ras!r) 271 

See axqTOqoftq- 
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Is it V aliabua. s uommeBtaiy on 
Maglin,?] 

820 

59, 189, 339 

5g;jj|8ff[<)5q' 166 

493 

[PHutecl ifadi-as] 

229 

by 3Tifrr [GG. I. 468] 

?fH5TaflWl SS9 

[Printed tn'andharn tnamala.j 
1064 

^f*!W#.5r327 

€>TPn2^(d) 

See 

137 

?OTFn'^f%^[g' (tl) 706 
(d) 6S4 
154 

438 

:gwpR;(jr 350 

by 4fq ilO. VI. 6984] 

[A coll ecti Oil of 100 inixeiiioiis 
.stauzaf; praising kings.] 

r^^TRSflof 373, 884 
565 

^??r*TS 274 

gq^WTip b9 

782 

€*1^13^ 27, 867 

142, 534, 546 

477 

?[tRr%IWf 545 


5rii#sr'7 

R^n%Rl24 

iooi> 1049 

0^rf^ST!(3 962 
053 

?I^tRigrtIf%<l l61, 939, 777, 

939, 1045 

[SO. //] 

[Edited mtli the long introduc- 
tion.] 

by (Lahore) 

294, 365 

^f|W^tfr7Wa5 272 
?rrf?rif^207 
gJITtRr 1064 
»ff?TrEtfs 

?r?rRFr (^rai) 220, 221, 224 

?ffrRRin(^i%^ 

|E'>lTOff]cr? [1% Jl, XXIV. 135] 
318 

!asdRr3l920 

QRTlJRfWOTsq' 380 
?FcfFr*f'm55:p=«r 5'!2 
^F^^^URtn^ss^Tir 1065 
?F?5H5[®T 315 

317 

[Hanisandes'a, Kokilasandes^as 
Kokasandesa, TS8, Trivandrum] 
l[OMdfc XI 6. Q. 
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561, 563 
1100 

?r*Rr^3T92i 

iffJT^r^q^ir [ -sp f. ii 54] 

289 

(fl) 958 

?rS5?3?T 385, 390 
91^^460 

ijg^spHT 72, 680; 870, 813 
(d) 551-A 
by iwr^rf 551, 880 
by (Ed. GOS.) 

?rg^fr^289 

by imcPT 

(ti) 785 

See 

^fg^ra^ 288 

FEn=9cfUnpr?%p[’^I# [of Nablm] 
tf ^§ni=qil*ra- 
379 
545 

FffPTciJIR:%fSR[4920 

494 

290 

(<!) 501, 738 
(d) 

by ^rrw [C'C'- I- 701] 

by [FB. VI. 34] 

489 

^fcr»Tiqi?f?ratffT 359 

[Sanskrit Joui’nal Calcutta.] 

g?lRiT*rR5fr 

[Sanskrit Journal, Benares] 


[Sanskrit Journal, Muttra] 

[Sanskrit Journal, Calcutta} 

[Sanskrit Journal, Jaijrur] 

[Sanskrit Journal, Calcutta] 

[Sanskrit J ournal] 

[Sanskrit Journal, Kollrapur] 

(9Td|?i) [Sury JL] 

(d) 787 
[GG. I. 699] 

?rig*ni#r Opp. ii 5590 

217 

Skm 

(^) 551 (a) 

«t^tff374 

(d) 373.B 

841, 863 A, 1023 
514 
Sariig 
Saniy 

28, 76, 318, 850 

^5%PfR[a:^ (d) 

[CC. I. 527] 

314 

769 

by %ij{i 3Tgmrf^ 

289 

1002 

?r^ri^r^5fi^R 1002 
^riSRcSWl 764 
gw 741 

Skm. 


1100 


INDIX 





3T15 

5IR 

^oI>THT ['50. //] 

473 

gtf .Rj% 

120^ 879, 934 
P 42 

?tlfrn’<?^76 

«%R?l 286 
5fl^r€ 904 

Sarng 

iTTl'^^lIf 40i3, 500 


;^(^mraay 

254 

^g^(%g-473 

1064 

^%fr 350, 462, 825 
574 

W(!T^ [00- 1. 703] 

^JioraM 

328 

g4%fI5p24 

8'fcw 

gss^^oj 779 
gf^PT^ 563 

-So«aTflreg% 

g^^^TOWra®! (™ Padmapara^a. 

Printed Bombay) 
g|?fl^ 792 
g|,ttl57,158 


(Sa.<nskrit Journal, Aladras,) 

('U 786 
gf?^0fgr87i 
?If?2Tr?F? 79 
gm^ Skii 

^|?f{ Skm 

giiK'cf? 8km, 

^fRgrN^: 574 

gti^l 849 
515(1^.1012 
gR[5iv 8hn 

6y siwpj^rsir 

[rc. VII. 7662, 7581. It describes 
the life of jivandhara as JIvaka and 
concerns with the narrative of Tami 
Jivikacintamani. See para 479] " 

5[R^5f:FfisBgmwr%^^ 023 
gRisroiig- 305 
grgi^ 235 
235 

306 

5F5ft?.p5 (6) 786 

gftqrqjiS’/.m 

5(1^281 

giT^ 

g;45igRl 281 
giEpSTRg 254 
gri^q^dli^r 2Si 
gR5f5=®i^3ret^ 281 

( =g[i^) 281, 544 

g[T^[5Ri 787 
»iiri!^55(g (6) 
gii^%^giT%R; (K) 



INDEX 


[He is Curator of Sanskrit 
Mauiiscripts, Trivandrum.] 

^fjerra^ 273 

646 

2b4-E 
[GG. I. 713] 

81> 245 

. A ■ 

373 

^rminsoi 

(d) [iSitie 268] 
by 3TaTi5m%ra; 

?rr?:?r§5i?i 848 

(d) 787 
?rro^t 10(54 
?r#nin 780 
?rrf35tiJi5rr[%^ 

[Printed Lucknow. He lived 
tkere.] 

126 

?rr§a?Ri%ir I3i> 136 

wganmisi 

^I§aH3«fq; 13S 
76 

^hWrR^ (d) 354, 733, 772 
bv 

«ii5fr[^0i«iifcr 1001 
srri^MS'Rl 1001, i040 


grf{I 5 lT?r 937 

1040 

911^31 
^rrwff^f^ 440 
^frflcfrRlsra 782 

Wt|R!5Rl'R 923 

H-[ftRa 733 #n 5 R 917 
[ 2 ’ 0 . VI. 6935 ] 

5111(^71 [Sto ll. 71 ] 
wrf| ^^ i?q g ff 524 , 912 , 941 

wt^i^-WR^r 900 

by 3 ^■^^^cr (s^rsfraor) 

[rO. VII. 7566 ] 

923 , 914 , 1045 
923 

307 , 905 , 923 
? 5 Ill 5 £t^^W^ 863 -A 
923 
908 

^irf? 2 Tra*crw( 5 r 389 , 935 

?fri|R^W% 923 935 
923 

by [VV. H- 73 ] 

sn'^R?'ra 923 
^fl^firaaiiss 

871 . 923 

gn^^muFrr 871 * 
by (? ) _ 


» -u-* • 'M ' / w - 

=*' Bhavabhuti is thus praised- 

^fRIIRt q3I[S[ 11 

The following are quoted; 

Aks'apada, Kuntales'vara, ■ Bhoja, Vindhyavasin, Dhanadatta 
gavadajjoka. 
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INDEX 




■■ 

■vW.* 


[Ed. J 88 , Trivandi'iim] 

923 

490 

WftSKSiqrsr 923 

ISO, 154, 987 
Sy ^fjrm^jor 
by 982' 

(Ed. by T.E. Chintamani, madras) 
^FirttZli^R 923 
by f R 
by 

359 

gOtOT® 791 
923 

A 

by 

by ^sFg^i^r 

isi 

iBt%5f^K923 

by 

bynRt^f 
by JRSJR 873 
by 911 

by 5[rtT^% S22 
giff^j^rsrr^ir iso, 152 
?!lf|^gwr 148 
?*Tf|5?s'?rre[Jf 882 
923 

’arfl’sipg^Fr isi, 923 
923 

grfl^W 268 

ifiri^ 09 

[quoted hi Sttrr] 

102 

l’«% 

fgfoi 125 
f^l=3J5I?5 123, 879 
'' 1019 


1064 ': 

Barng *? 

Wi®! 31, 113 ’ 

455 j 

473 I 

ra^5f5}?cfra% 283 

filler 

[- '!'■ Ill- 148] ^ 

j%5qrr3 98 
RfS^M 70 
r%^3ra®f?r 182 
235, 433 , 541 

%;g;i^JTfrafojr I 

by I 

(On tlie life of Sa(.;oidanfirida- 1 

gliana ; 23rd Aeiu'ya<of Kaijiulsoli- 
piitiia (527-548 A.D.) mentioned 
b}^ AtTiiabodlia.) 

276, 429 , 1 

I%l^®!5fiR?TE7^W 1064 
ras|tFEFS70 

(6) 782 
^^l^Subh 

830 iOj.‘2'). 3074, 3077 
61 

[lived about. 1630-1670 A. D.] 

■ 

by I 

(Present Saukaracarya) on 
Prayagaks'lietra. ) 

Skni 

268 

Shti 

Shn I 

267 

Sanig, .Suhh . . 


INDEX 


1103 


(#iTR[f4) 

1004 

felRfiiil 459 
ra§I[%'=S 48, 459 
rawt^ 3Tt(n?rf 941 
iifirrfs »T5fq%if 94i 
I%liri'5JTr4?rff 919 
l«¥reJTfri%IfI. 427 
^''T^r 374 

?ffcIT^3IR (51!^) 352 
(<i) 

by 790 

^fra'RF'i, 541 

242 

?frcrR?3[ (d) 779 

I'TO. VI. 6926] 

^RIRTSiq' ( = IRR«r) P 21 
?fRfPT%^q 252, 541 
253 

bysTiq-ts^irrlR 

(<!) 939 [m VI. 7040] 

?fTfraW^252 

28 

5tiPRri:wq[5?If5e3rr 
^ft^ncFfr 1098 
fri^ 

(ol Mysore) 546 
^frcrRtw^942 

541 

252 

252 

(Rf) ^25 

CraRW^aT^ (anf^TfSrss) 54i 
?rTa[RR5lir%5i;(of Jeypoi’e) 

(inprose. Bury 
VII. 91) 


(of Fatelipiir) 

Btc. ZSiirf fTlJ 

€wm 

(and other songs. Sans- 
krit trans of Tagoi’e’s works. SB, 
Jl) 

^'^fTRwsrr^ (%?rwr#ffs') 

[Printed. He lives in Bliawani, 
Hnssur.] 

?ftcrroifRr 350 

?ft^Rifora^fi^r 501 


?vtcTn%gFf (d) 777 
^dtcnfiffR 674 
!»R[r4^253 
(d) 727 

«iffR 

(mentioned in Bliojaprabandha) 

?iT?5R^ 

if Hf!!: 169 

112 
111. 117 

[Printed Bhownagar. See Buhlec, 
o£ Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
Vienna, Volume 119 (1887) and 

English Translation in I A, XXXI# 
477-85.3 

923 

g^[55Rar 314, 888 
Suhh 
Suhh 

455 

gjiiq-^f^c^erw 277 

§ii!TO 5R (d) 563 
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INDEX 


55pRr%514 
SSfiTJFr: 4.85 

iWraT%%^«r (4) 727 
787 

g?^'^373-A 

|?1 767, 928 

254 (A) 

1064 

55^781 

Sara, 9 
254 

flTRrf%^%^ 
g5[a^=^544 
§^iR^3W254 
5?5iRf%5f^r(d) 
by m 1. 672] 

S^fRRf? 121. 207, 286 
1^50^782 

(4) 

(q^Rf) 84, 672 
922 


i 


§^wq% 254, 441 
g^ef Padij 
8Jm 

922 

1016 

gsriiRr 50i 
gWRF^lt 774 
gspsft 311 

g€l'S3rr% 146. 920, 934 
3/4 

gqr^l Siihh 
5^787 
STJUUFS (d) 

5^ 


(srpsffJRt) 779 

■^TTOTOior (d) 

STi^JJ^FT [d-S. T. 285 ] 

129. 25i 

S'gw707 

JTfpBfsq' 

gs5[^Si|- 259, 286, 373 
[JA/s Arch E£p. (1925). 13] 

I g;^gr| 254 
j s^Rrpiq 207 

g'3R?r3ri=fra 721 
S^W2r778 
g?^?^!fr381 
727 

515, 724 

g?^<!^r#268, 298 

166, 377 

|g^f^4q{253 

|g=^^*fl305 

'^^^l?[iSamknt Jl K,u/.] 
gqjTl^ 54 
1^185 
Sq*n€'R2S6 
g^g 470, 699 

[Sivajwasad Bhataeaiya, Sn- 
handhii mid Bana, irJio is earlier ? 
mq. (1926)] 
gq?g (qrffR) 564 
ysioi-ci'sS.I'qf^ 251 

(d) 716 

11^^857 
gsspai (3i^i%) 1052 
gsq^a|5[n%5; p 20 
g5SRR50g 1064 
gssr^fWI^ (-P-81) {.UP. Jq 


d 

1 

I 


rnn 




INDEX 


1052 • 

5sllT02r647 

268 

'See 5r[f%f^r«- 

5^iro?i 

(d) [ro. VIL 7568] 
(%5rp5) 293 
273 

i^'RT5R53; (A.K) [ VO. //] 
5^Ji5irf^ (i%) 

(d) 

[JI. ; of Mysore Sanskrit Collag 
1934-1935. He lives in Mysore.] 
5^oq5[rr%5I (^%%) 787 
5^oii5irr%^(-K:.F.) 507 
SW'HTg’-ff 752 

135 

323 

by 

by q-f^rqoj 

5W^ (d) 786 
116, 771 

wrw^ 

Skm 
^ff^r 374 

g*fS15m*r (d) 14 i, 781 
329 

SHsEWR'W (d) 668, 772, 777 
by 

by ;i^qT!t[=f 


by?:n% 

l^SRTfT 180, 377 
aflSflisT (d) 781 
g^Tsjr^SfJT (d) 068, 781 

ITG. VI. 7293] 

358 

by ^RPlor 46, 175 . 


358 mitd. 
by |iT^?5Rr^ 

5W?rf?®r (d) 668 
by qisi^Wf 781, 130 
by TOqqaffIrar 727 
by I 668 
AiK>nj.motis 783 
a«TlT^ 361 

373, 529 

[Printed Gonjeeyaram.J 
giirf^Tfr 121, 373, 879 
, [Com in UP. Jl} 

by^fRf^r 4 

Anonymous 

by 

(Printed Ujjain) 
5»Tr%36'T(?rR 
SeeiRM^ 

373 

§*rfq'6Jri'?:r 373 
afl-lfefftRlffe 373 
by pqttifr 
byqpqrt 
§arr%R^R 373 
373 

gW'^sf’TP’gRR: 373 
5iTimdI§I»Wr 373 
373 

byg?^^(4 

by f GOT 

by (S:,S.) 

by gqn# 

373 

373 

^ 493 

iiITf^a^373 



I;;- ' 
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""ill" 
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UiTOis: 



373 

S*fr%SWRRE5!ltt 373 
S*nf^fri’?rM% 125, S73 
S^frfWfT 

bj 197, 373 

[1697-1702 1714 ?}. 

i*frf%TfRrfa1 (=^[^31) 372 

[See Monograph by Hardntt Sarnia, 
IHQ> X. 478. CO/, in. 35; Annals ZVt 
262-391 • P. K. Code says that he was 
a poet of the Court of King Sambhaji 
of Tanjore.] 

5^rf^'3k373 
i^rif^Rnwfe 370 
bywi^'^368 
by2^fq?370 
by%5f^l38 
by 373 

Anonymous 373 

S(!I%!^rft5iq%780 
27, 318 

gij^SE 163, 214 
163 

§^^ 798 , 
glRT^l 450 

289, 314, 545 
235 
455 

^PltcS^llO 

(Printed Bombay) 

‘ KVS. 8km 

.. ... ... 


g5if^g;i^ 254-P 

400 
Sarmi 
355 
254 

(of Dace 

etc. 

343, 923 [.SB. , 
439, 1073 
(<i) 103 

Skni 

Subh 
792 

[10- 450] 

byj^iqio^ 

I lOpp- 3514] 

'arfsnmnsnrrTT -^7!"* 




373 

^T3l|jp^235 

8hn 

69 

Sh n 

[Baj. I. 11] 

i=€rfRcr (pi’ose) 

i%jra (SE 

^ff^4S8 
§#!II 260 
OTfs 88, 366 373 

'rv w ' f>i»?r> 

gl^piigt® o<o 
by mwf 

by SRI®! 
byg^^fm 



INDEX 


1060 

[His works are witk tis sons 
Sriramasastri and Dakslnuamnrty 
Sastri, Advocates, Vizagapatam. 
The latter is a V^ai^ka.] 

887 

^45R[^280 ^ 

bv qTiqi^5ra[, 
byJT^ 

by f^?rf55fR 

by 

by 

by 

by 

280, 919 

by fiqrsi; 

bv 

281 

\_Oudh. XX. 50] 

See s 5#5TRPI'^ 

[Sanskrit Journal, KasiJ % 

ifIJiW '^^^3 a' 

217 

247 

%35[I5Ti%5r2T 217 
%§?:w023 
Shm, 

^7^ Skm 


373 contd. 
by qp-^q 

, ' Anonymous ■, 

370 

by 

by|g^ 

by 

(T88. Trivandrum) 

378 

See 


[PF. Gode, on its date, FO. I. 5! 
1047 

?J3;d^l%:487 

[Sansla-it Journal, Kolhapur.] 
151 

^^8kwb 

^q;^p20, 96 

868 

i5^=WRrf 1>11 

^^^505 

^4^R[Pa(,% 

308 

siq^oqpsJn 

^pS/m ^ 

[SfT. II. .39] 

(^wrg5r) 3S8 

(ansji) 1^6 
(wi^) ^35 
OTWW<>I5lfet [-SWi/ JQ 


C6 

®ba 

|#3a3il (6) 877 
S&w 


1108 


mmz 




S.a>mg.j .SiiMi ■ 

254i-D' 

[Is-,. .para 254-D, ..read .tlius 
Soraakavi tliB' „ bqu , of Subrali^ 
maya. He .wrote Adityakarija- 
mfta. His father Sabi^ahmapya 
wrote Oatardliarikjamatkai^sara 
a collection of verses, With his own 
Gomnientarj.] 

ShRSlft 229 
338 
r^^isq' 

[ISS. 54 ; in pi-aise of liis gnvn 
Jinaprabha ] 

^fl[=q:5[434 

234, 235 

?jb#g^334 

( = *?(J?35r) 

420-1, 514 


BtAh 

^fh%071 

(d) 

win^514 
2Rrref55^ 514 
514 

3if^?!f^^Rn*r(5r 

514 


268 

#1^ [00. I. 735] 

235 


?}tjpn8r298 . 

H'ki:TFq{ = #iT, 55^-3^; 

??l?Rris| 216 

218, 548 [1190- 

1260] 

[V. Prabbakarasasti-i's Int. to 
Basavapuraija.j 

?itfr5Tr«T 

(Mentioned in Bbojaprabandba.) 

?cffjiq'[!q' 269 [CC. I 735 ] 


Ii:rwi5icr^ 


#>Rr^(3m3rarf%) lois 
#wr^%5ra' 190 

?9tTr50T267 

’^l> 94 

(6) 135, 786 

?ittRTO#rais2f i'PO. VI. 7229 in 8 
' 'cantos] ' 

*?itn5wq:il6 
524 
70 

446 ' ' ;'' i; 

(^5^) 8.53 

(s^fw) 1006 . . 

(According to Punyaslokamaojarl this SomesVara became Bcdha 11 
(Sandranaada) the 44th ^Acafya of Kamakotipitha in iO0'l'>4O9S A.D, Mr. Butt 


gives dates for Soitjes'vara 10634(^4 ■ 


i 




! 

1 


MpEx: 


•11D9 


91 

(■gii^) 89 
116, 672, 779 

#Si '5 Skm 

(of Muttra) Jl] 

Shn 

^I^s^^q-RopT 253 
#n%jiqK'’r^r (<i) 777 
#Frpsf^?|?®I (d) 889 
^nin'WfC'ii (Ir^) (d) 55;3 
883 
34 
500 
180 

(d) 877 

254 

^*[FP®fr d. 738] 
#pnW*Ttl^5Er (d) 760 
#WF^3fft3d2 
557, 558 

airq^rgii^ 209 

[Another account gives dates 
1370-1446. Under para 209, iiote 
12, v’eaA His Gura was S'rls'ailes'a 
called TiruvoyniaUpillai . (1323- 
1400)} 

209 

566 

Sarng 

^.f^ 3 Hl 6 

873-0 

^^^ 4^^459 ■ • ., 

S^?rw% 232 

(d) 727 , . 

(d) 877, 88P 


281 

254-0 

^^rw^?*[r286 

922 

257, 257 

?ir 5 i^^=r 288 

et^3=5^257 

205 

70 

318 (9-lOtla century) 
%’Ei^|(o1|'|3[§ff [Edited by Y. G. 
Paranjipe, Poona] 

818 

?3'?n%5p!T (d) 721 
140 
^(S 804 

^aji^^sjjfrqirsjr [J®*® 246] 

WP^ LTG. VI. 6913], 

254 

5?lJFcT^J!fStfIor 175, 494 
^*^#^743 
70 

478 

?I 5 WII #€256 

?^fl^5tFnT (d) 662 

(d) 573, 955 

[Ed. by K. B. Khiste, Benares 
with commentaxy. Ed. by Deodbar 
with notes. Tr. by Y. S. SiiktUan- 
kar, London. 

Ed. 'With Comnientary by 
Anantaramasastri Yetal and 
Jagannata Sastri Hosbii^g’a 
Benares.] 

^ 5 P 1 *i 876 .„ 

;gPF 5 |^f 842 
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INDEX 



Wl 

^45i(?r5Tr7W35t) 1S7 

^?[l|p55 273 

1064 

Wisn'^ssjgut 1064 
1027 

lois 

1039 

^kVr l''3 

bv f XXYIL lOlKiGi 
on tlie shrine of Bruduvaua.J 
694 

gri%^ Sk'M 

004 

^1% 598, 065, 967 
^rc*!§^ 085 

(0) 767 
ISa 

i^q-jtSi'Jf 729 
iS[fW^ 054, 307 
»SaWi 

^WI5Ii%5i:002 
»01 
103 

^511*51^ l"*^ VI. 7345] 
^:gf^(d) 727 

f ' , 

51^ (ol SuiuBiliak) 
11^1% (0) 

[tinr^ ,11. VII. 51 For Ids ( 

)ems, see ibid. VI. & vnii 


: ''KoJrtpixrj [60', 

I 13JIc*A% ^01) 

i f§»Ic’S''^5raR!S{[% 032 

I SbOj 

' 054 

I 054-A 

I 323 

; Ofcli, 505 

; fs^fl^TJr (O) 701 
I 054 

‘ llnS^lKfOlO 
' fl5TSS5Ii:0:3. 5U9 
§3fFW. OhO. 667 
{ liA. ii2t,t. llil,4 

113 

ll^'^ 

|i*?5r<raM 11^ 

[Boo lut. i'.i JlliaVii. prakas 
’ (Baruila Edhiou)] 

11^ 

: 289, 305 

37, 70. 1841 

fqifl^SRT^ 0&9 

I <'siFi) r- 00 4?- 

; ‘lOd 

; iqjft^e'i^ioi 

f j{qsp^q=qpj_ 544 
[m VII, 7527] 

671 
§^S|or SitW; 

^^'Snbh 

(^0 

,by iiFl3^{^ [.k»-(', -ijiji'. 

401, 872> 




INDEX 


1111 


352 

78, 96, 558 

254 

f^SrRWi!; 

482 

38, 863 

|^3r?r 65a 

sriJr^ificT II- 'O3 

(^^-isqrrfoifaicri') 372 

ff^ij®fi'^ 

hj =^fq%g'f=^f^ 

[Ft7. XXVII, 7027] 

f (®I ^ amlii, Ahxnedabad) 

' iStmi. J'i} 
f 269 

|f(Scg|#f^Cr5J^, (of Varahi) 

gi!fcn*wrfra 1^1 

251 

(3f[%5^) 47, 235, 512 
[111 a Gobi, on Vas'odluiramalia- 
kavya, lie is called Hasis'caadi-a. 

re. III. 3826] 

47 

Skm^ S'?; 5/a 

f -3 

[The name i.s giren as 
in XIII. 94] 

499 


! (of Bengal) [SB. Jl] 

- fR:^R3^g236 
: fiMi^JTW?d786 

F%«T2mft3rrcf (6) [CO. i. 570] 

(4) 

I iBendall, 28. Composed at tlie 
I instance of Y a\-'araja Eama- 

; simlia in 1625] 

i 323 

I fR5Eff*5&» 

> fl^!« 268 

-Sfee 5ii{%|%5q^ 

i fr^?[ (Si^ransw) 371, 892 
I fRfrff 27, 28, 53, 55 

; fR^ra (^-JEi-cfts?) 

5lfraJn% ere. [JiSSP. XIX . 128] 

fR 5 TRfq;<iTr%sr 

; (of Varalii, Ahmedabad) [SimjflJ 

• [GO. I- 757] 

i (d) 

i f R?Rr Pady, 758 
j iK 3 [ra 955 
I fRI% 55 Rr (« 1 ) 787 

• f^rer%;5FdWFr'i5r sis, 468, 74i 

: fR^mw 

[Oe. I. 82] 

; fil^TRFJSW 1063 , 

: f [00. 1. 758] 

, [i^« (ilra^Rp)] 

: f f^?I«r 252, 816 
219 

if^STROTfl^ 373-A 

• fRidRr3ror[%'* ss 


* He praised Bhajakban thus : 

JijirJTifkritS f «f fWR? 5?\si%RRfr 

arrar jjjt wirag] i^f%^ i 

sfTMRrifl^gr erf^ trifrcCisrTOF: m 

*r5[f% qi|5t|3FF3 n 



IFDSX 


(#5ip) S88 
ifefefT (3^30^) P ‘“‘i 
fR'ri5[»T#Tr’^ra 318 : , 

fRq'!^*rt?sft 168 

[0£ BhatpiH-a, Bengal. Vld/i Jl 
SSJIJq 

1013. 1064 
^f^I^( 1838 ) 

[GG. II. 88j 
fi^»n%^5q^F%^r 
byr'^9«^cfr [fl-p-. IX. 16] 

221 

by l^TcH' 
by^Ti'irsj^s 

[Written as aPtiiuna on tho lives 
of J^iiaktaK like Prablada, Dliviiva 
eta] 

329 

rrwtefqsJTfW 

904 

(Quoted by Caturbbuja) 
f 235 

235 

iR^ir^STS 

ffeflarlsr 

[Ob. S'anka-ra’s sitccessors. 'Men- i 
tioned by Atmabodba.] 

fftjfriffffi 273 
?Rq^778 
329 
^ocl 

(of Aurangabad. MB Jl) 
ift^tSSI 251 

228, 552 _ - _ ■_ _ ; 


fr^? 5 r (t^) p 44 . 

fR;w Si-M 
fW 5 r ('" 4 * Aidiraymra) 
3 ,%FT'^ 7 s{vr [GG. 1 . 
251 


by 3T[^lFf^i%r[ 

[DC. xxvn. 73 : 


ivaiBs'apuiniia in easv 


I iiuuurai? ig I o ^hiina religion 

[CC, I. 82 , 761 ] 

ffmsifil 228 
j ['V'. I. 761] 

I i^nraftS'^Er 

j 143* 149 

I ^f%)|^ 4.00 

235 

fRR^^r 70 . 350 , 462 , 825 , 848 
fr%%%^ 5 PI LOG. 1 . 761 ] 
i by 

i fR^^W(d)787 
I fil^ra 251 

j by 

by aj^tpsf 129, 236 
^ 959 

fR 53 ir?rft?T 1100 

298 

I 863 -A 

(d) [Oj>p. 6704 ] 
( 0 ) 781 , 842 , 872 

Anonjinons 254 

. by 249 



nfDBX 


(d) 669 

[Said to be a Gomp'U.;: in :' Ars 
Library,. Yi7iaga])ataiii,] , ' 

254 

§frar«r 913 

fflf? 666 

(?Ml%fcg^) 1074, 1075 

|l% ’Q'i’O 

fRfl 254, 1075 

f%?rwig5Erssr 

[O'C*' i- '^62] 

1K?< (^) 124 
fF^IT 263, 1075 

fRf? (#^r{^?T3^) 116 
f RfFC Pa^y 
ff?fC(^^r)111.92S 

(f|^®c3ra) ®66, 400 
Sarng, 400 
308 

STHiWf-Si^r 

1075 

fRfl*ri359 

0pp. 3899 

i:R:ii?5n% 373 

44 

520 

(6) [00.1. 763] 
h’’ 

(Piinted Bombay) 

904 

5f[?5ri^5^ 131> 452 
16> 17i 609 
f|3f4rr (l%wr^) 951 
f if I#B 948 
140 


fi (JFP^f) 948 
iWf^^ 

[00. Ill 157] 

1094 
If 235 
453, 607 

f if ^ 3Ji 

by R. V, 

by fffffr^rif rf 

by V. V. MirasM. Printwl 
Bombay. 

[PO. I. i 36] 

fiff ( = ^i) 564, 609 
g‘ifq'[S{ 254, 777 
400 

(=fi) 286, 607 
IfkfR (6) 779 
by #ff^qfcff*t 

I Printed JSSF. OalcnttM] 

921 

Stthh 

l^Fgf 477, 924 

[iJp''- 1- ^93] 

b63 

352 

igqp!^254 
ffffSf bO, 440 
ifW 220, 322, 323 
by 

by 323 

by (4 323, 373-B 


1114 


INDEX 


SWM,« 5 r 
i-^aTrfiR: 322 
fg#f^p 25 

snwrai 

1094 

fiti^pa^ao 

15^ 12,128, 323 
Anonymons [m VI. 7302] 
by 323 • 

by ^q^TMTiTR; 323 

by%f^ 

byi^qg^^[% 

[Arsba librai^, VAagapatain.] 

See :?cntr!%f=^l% 

1039 

f^I 55 l 7 
liaws!^ 285 

by 329 

by ?TfR^R (STR’I) 

gfeW ^37 
:^^^8ubh 
iISP® 451, 668, 816 

[Q,. Is be tlie same as ilaBtimalla- 
sena ?] 

flMfe 372 
by fR^'t 
by 

305, 450, 598 

fWl’isr (^) 
by 


[Xepal Libra;ry, Bemlull 28. 
.Composed on tlie reiffii of Siijaiui- 
simlia of Biiiifllekaiid. 1 

fir€^ 562 

by WlI3f (1-Li a OS) 

('IJ "86 'i 

flWf Oi) 786 . 

■fF^5?ra^ (6) 373-0 

fR?5I?T^ 373-1} < 

ftWi-RW 251 
ll^m' 5 ! 127 

<s J-O 

fR 

fR^ER 

’IfcRfl [1«1- II. 52] : 

4.10 

CRi%^=-r 229 

by ^ilffl^rri‘% 
llltH'Ifr (4) 727 
CRRW 373 -B 
ffllSfS 301 

iKWSI‘»i 

1'132 

ITj^cfoi 827 I 

1032 

. f 1032 ; 

( 4 ) j 

297 ■; 

fR% 5 t Sl-m 
778, 955 
Ig^ Smitg 
f«i«R^Rcf 71 

|q^ 70 , 866 , I 

[G. Buliler’s Life of Heimwatdra] 


INDEX 
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Tr. by Manilal Patel, Galciitta,] 
250, 358 

Wflff 

[Printed Calcutta. Poi 1 
miscellaneous poems see 8B. Jh~\ 
(d) 927 
l^flFfra^r Xcd 


fJWTTr b8 
l*rpnf«r 318 

|f3H%5Tq- 358 
254 

flssiTfTc^ 245 

See 

312 

See 


I 


supplement 



Kasi]. 

255 

(i^^!sra%r3fg3{) 

•Se.- [Ifew-foK 29] 

-I- i. 39) 

(%ffI55) [*W'// J/] 

(^) 

./q 

■ 3ll^=^;[q 254 ' .■ 
aWW^cTf [Smwkrit Jl. Beuaiv.sJ 

[Foi- roll touts, «,r i‘0. I] 
3TRrrafRlI%^ (of liakslimaiiiuJa) [8u,ij JL] 

(<i) L^''W',; 2'’'o 23844] 

['^«v'/ -fi] 

(of Mivzapiiv) 

’TrasiCr otc. [iSW^//] 

DSWy jz] 

3-tR^iJT3ror 

by r^t’,9.S'] 

(d) 790 

■^rSF^ir 3cI5TF55 (d; [BivJuII 42. 1480 A.D.j 
t^sr See [PO. I. ii. 15] 

^5^^r5t (I'l'oso) [lianighat Jain Library, Benares] 
^3f%jfT'7.?5t?r (d) [TSS] 
id) 

by ps^j||v:f^ (Printed Poona) 

^>'^ ''^3 
by 

f ^#SR (d) 



[on n ia.le in BLaglivata about KaAba, JB8F, 

^Tmim 

[E. V. Veemragiijwacarya bays .tlmt be was a native of Draksa- 
rania, E. Godavaii Dist., and lived between 1050 and 
See Veei^^saliiiganx’s 
373-B 

Wmm 615-628 

iBifndall 52] 

[TS^S; wdtli TWO coinmeiitanes] 

[Bendall 50] 

[Pi'eseirr Head of KainakotipitlTa] 

Prayjig) . 

Jiff ft^if5=^Hcr ■ ' 

[Bee B. Snbba/iTio^v Eastern (J (Mi gas aj KalingUi 

AH(IY. 193.] . 

[Tlie verses about ten Avataves iiavc been sung in Twin 
by ]\Iadabu.<! Dik.sbitar S'rtniT'aSacbariar, . Teaclier, 

Higli ScliooL Cbitroor, wlio is an adept in singing 
poem and Bainayanii. Some verses have also been sung 
b}" Cbittoor sisters in 11.2LV, l\ecords.~\ 

by of [A collection of talcs. Bendall 64] 

[Ho was decuple of Bamanaia. Born at Matlmramangalano: 

Lived 1026^1129.] 

!>• 23 

[Ibrivauacrirya son of BbTir.ngaCacya wade a gift to 
dV‘m|)le on 5— 7— 1 585 and livc^d a.i Tirupiiti; 

JJevastaiiam- Lnmi {‘idiansd] 

Idl^r(d) ■ . , ]; , 

[A laroe^^ MiS. dated* ianJ, 


[Sea V. V. Miradii on Bajaseidiiii-a-s works iu l-atlLuk’s Com.. 
Vol. Poona] 

I%5[wn Sanig [BTO. 1G4, Ms, Petm-.ou-H iklo. doos not 

contain it,] ■ ' 

(d) 

'O' sou of JinaMmJiri (IGdu) IBtmkdL lit'; 

^ (novel) ' • 

% \JBSI’. XIX] .* 

[ifewM, 28 ] :r 

[Bor date, see PO. 1. ii, 14] / ^ ^ ,.i 

W5RWFT [Sanskrit Pandit. Tiijdioauc, iladrasS] 

(Tr. from Tamil) 

[iieJwM/ 50] i 

Jra^Ran^f^jjTJI [for contents, see PO. I. ii. la] 

:r^ 22] 

^rR^5grfp0jftf^r 

- by T. K. ^[IT^sicq?- [Printed Mylapore, Madrn.s] 
by 

[An ilIustrai,od introduction to Hindu danciiny, Bombay] 

[i^eo Table of In,scription.s in BemliU.'] 

of Bliatpara, Bengal.) 

& [J/SSP. XX] 

'i;^=q55[i (of Calcutta) 

[An anlhologj- of fine ver.ses of iho «autl,03'imd of atbers. 
Printed Calcutta.] . . ^ r . 

!TdItrt55['£!%5J3'JF [BO, I. ii. 16] . 

’ Here is a verse of the author for benedictioa to live for 120 years. 

t4 I (j • . ^ . 

(JSjSiP, XX.' 1^2 fot'iurc’itie'w) ’ ’ 


3119 


(d) 

by 28] 

f d) 

il’ftrfw 

(d) [Printed Poona] 

sf|q'^ 205 

[G, K. Yenkatamtniali, Wi.asa's Flmjs (in Oanarese) Bangalore 
an extensive book reviewed -in Bmln, 22nd Angnst 1937, 
Madras*] 

3T^f^T3;g^ [Ramgliat Jain Mandir, Benares] 

[Bemdall 60] 

by (Adversaria on Maglia) 

[Kd. by T. Sabesa Iyer, Madras] 

[¥id. .IHQ. (1929) by Venkataramasarma, and by B. V. 
‘Veeraragbavacliarya, o/ !Z Vi Academy i (1934-5)] 

See (Chief of Askar) 

m 

mim 

[Miss. P. C* Bhanna, Some customs and beliefs from JRa/mavana 
PO. II. 113.] 

(fe-T.C.) [S. T. G. Varadacaiya, M.A., himself maintains a 
Sanslviit College at Chittigndim, Masnlipatam.] 


(a shoii: poem on India past and futm^e) 

[Edited with commentary by M. M. Giridhar Sharma and 
Haridatta Shaima by Lakshman Sarnp, with introduction, 
Lahore. Introduction hxes date of composition between 
1529 — 40 ,] ,, ^ ,, 

(Nepal Library) ’ ' ' . ■ • ' > 
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Minislii Yiivarajoileva of Tripnr, 

Ammh XI. 370 ] 

{|g,^[PO.I,ii. 13] 
ra?rfcfw (p) [Be<uMt, 19] 

(3’.1 ■) 

(<1) [i*«**l^ 28] 

j-yj}, Be)j*i/? = A Journey hi Nepal anti Nortlioni lisdin, b.v Ocpil 

Bemlal], Cambridge, 18S6. 


?Tf5rii=^^5r5P5R:fc5^f?JT ?f[[%fra^ 
qfePTr!S^Taf[^Wcf?l[q|WWi/r • =^1- 

i5lK^r5Kl*Il^ - ■ 

5#rar?f?iRi*iRF^ ' stsirctfrct- 

f%crpfR^^3^^f3t?r3'T’?-^n'^F'^^ 

fWRURSor:, 

- 5is%r[t4?j 
, f?RF^grf?T?r: 

3Tl^F^R4?rst[TO *ft^fra?Rrf5r=i*i^Fi •* ■ '"' 

>zwRi«n^lwl=^R®t- frr§'*Trft‘ 

giTTHH: 11 

f^^sf#:TT > 

*11=553 II 

Printed T. T- Devasthanara Press, Madras. As T. T. Devasthanam Pres 
could not continue the work of, the -Index, the last obstacle in the progress of tlv 
work, that has been do»e by ¥av«la front page 960 to the; end- 


